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W,   H.    VENABLE. 


(Gonduded.) 


HUMAN    BEAUTY, 


|HE  sn^ndest  statue,  the  most  impressive  picture,  cannot 
compare  in  majesty,  or  loveliness,  or  expressiveness  with 
the  reality  which  they  strive  to  imitate  or  idealize.    Prax- 

f'iteles  carves  well — Raphael  paints  with  consummate  skill, 
but  the  divine  artist  is  without  competitors.  No  painted  outline 
or  chiseled  form  can  express  power,  stateliness,  symmetry,  as  does 
the  person  of  a  Coriolanus,  an  Alexander,  a  Napoleon,  a  Webster. 
It  is  recorded  of  Goethe  that  long  before  he  was.  celebrated  he 
was  likened  to  an  Apollo  ;  when  he  entered  the  restaurant  people 
laid  down  their  knives  and  forks  to  look  at  him.  Harlowe,  the 
painter,  said  of  Mrs.  Siddons  that  her  statuesque  attitude  while 
she  uttered  a  certain  passage  in  the  character  of  Queen  Katha- 
rine, was  the  sublimest  thing  in  ancient  or  modern  sculpture.' 
Whoever  has  looked  upon  the  majectic  figure  of  Ristori  and  felt 
the  thrilling  eloquence  of  her  postures,  and  the  poetry  and  pa- 
thos of  her  movements,  must  realize  how  peerless  is  the  beauty  of 
thi  hunaia  form.  Th3  fiaast  works  of  art  are  indebted  to  nature 
for  their  original  models.  Alexander  Walker,  in  his  ' 'Analysis 
of  Female  Beauty,"  informs  us  that  Appelles'  celebrated  painting, 
the  Venus  of  (Jos,  and  the  equally  celebrated  Venus  of  Culdos, 
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executed  in  marble  by  Praxiteles,  "are  said  to  have  represented 
Phryne  coming  out  of  the  sea,  on  the  beach  of  Sciron." 

SUMMARY. 

If  the  human  body  be  regarded  with  respect  to  its  strength,  its 
fortitude,  its  endurance,  its  agility,  its  athletic  and  manual  capa- 
bilities, its  senses,  its  form,  grace  and  beauty,  what  material 
thing  can  be  put  in  comparison  with  it  ?  Can  we  think  a  struc- 
ture so  admirable  has  even  received  more  attention  than  it  de- 
serv  es  ?  Is  it  strange  that  the  Greeks  should  worship  Hugeia, 
the  goddess  of  health,  and  Apollo  the  god  of  physical  perfection  ? 
Is  it  strange  that,  in  all  nations,  the  decorative  arts  are  taxed  to 
produce  dress  and  ornament  worthy  to  adorn  the  paragon  of  ani- 
mals ;  that  versatile  fashion  vies  with  lavish  nature  herself  in 
creating  elegant  and  beautiful  combinations  of  forms  and  colors ; 
that  the  looms  of  Lyons  are  never  weary ;  that  Occident  and 
orient,  tropic  and  pole  fling  fabrics,  and  ermine,  and  flowers,  and 
plumage  of  bright  birds,  and  jewels,  and  dainty  perfumes  into 
the  ample  laps  of  commerce  for  the  sons  and  daughters  of  men? 
Is  it  strange  that  sculptors  and  painters  exhaust  the  resources  of 
their  genius  in  attempts  to  reproduce  in  the  plastic  marble,  or  on 
the  glowing  canvas,  the  forms  and  faces  that  the  Creator  himself 
designs  and  finishes  with  infinite  loving  pains  ?  Or  is  it  strange 
that  even  the  service  of  the  regal  sun  is  employed  to  multiply 
images  of  the  human  countenance?  Nay,  is  it  other  than  we 
should  expect,  that  when  the  soul  has  fled  we  cling  to  its  earthly 
tenement  with  affectionate  embraces,  vainly  wishing  to  kiss  away 
its  pallor  and  deadly  chill  ?  The  dust  of  man,  though  dust,  we 
wrap  in  fine  linen  and  adorn  with  flowers ;  and  we  consign  it 
tenderly  to  that  consecrated  ground,  the  cemetery — lovely  pre- 
cinct upon  which  is  bestowed  so  much  labor  of  love  that  it  ap- 
pears like  a  very  type  of  the  heavenly  Paradise.  Meditating^ 
upon  the  excellence  and  beauty  of  the  natural  body,  we  instinct- 
ively believe  that  the  spiritual  body  resembles  it,  and  that  we 
should  know  our  friends  in  the  great  hereafter  by  the  veritable 
signs  that  enable  us  to  recognize  them  upon  earth.  It  is  the  be- 
lief of  certain  Oriental  peoples  **  that  the  body  is  the  work  of 
thfe  Demon,  and  the  soul,  as  pertaking  of  the  substance  of  God, 
should  abuse  and  mortify  it  on  principle."  (Lea's  Sacerdotal 
Celibacy. )     Similar  views  are  held  by  some  orders  of  the  Rom- 
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ish  Church,  aud  even  mudem  Protestant  religionists  are  to  be 
found  who  disparage  the  body  and  consider  it  the  enemy  of  man's 
immortal  part.  But  we"  can  scarcely  conceive  of  a  condition 
more  favorable  for  the  souFs  Improvement  than  that  which  it 
holds  in  a  round,  symmetrical,  beautiful  body.  The  body  is 
given  to  serve,  not  to  cumber  the  soul.  It  is  the  soul's  temporal 
abode,  and  is  worthy  of  all  reverence  as  such.  It  should  be  kept 
in  honor  and  purity.  He  who  abuses  or  defiles  it,  degrades  his 
own  soul  and  casts  an  insult  towards  God.  Cleanliness,  and  tem- 
perance, and  chastity  are  the  foundations  of  spiritual  excellence. 
Control  of  muscle  and  nerve,  and  command  of  the  five  senses, 
proper  carriage  of  person,  due  attention  to  bodily  appearance,  as 
dependent  on  wardrobe  and  toilet,  cannot  be  neglected  by  any 
one  who  aims  at  general  right  living. 

K  the  temple  wherein  the  soul  dwells  for  a  time  is  so  perfec^-^ 
if  it  is  so  deserving  of  honor,  and  admiration  and  care — how 
much  more  perfect  and  wonderful  and  worthy  of  honor  and  care 
is  that  soul  itself,  and  what  inexpressible  perfection  and  wealth 
are  comprised  in  body  and  soul  together — in  man — in  the  august 
creature  who  was  made  only  a  little  lower  than  the  angels. 

Shakspeare  describes  man  as  not  only  the  *  ^Quintessence  of  dust," 
and  the  ''paragon  of  animals,"  but  as  ''infinite  in  faculties." 
What  a  theme  is  this  to  invite  research,  to  excite  imagination,  to 
inspire  reverence  for  the  master- work  of  the  master- worker.  O, 
mind  of  man  !  who  can  estimate  its  forces  or  enumerate  its  modes 
of  action  ?  Is  the  body  marvelously  made — in  what  language 
shall  we  portray  that  intelligence  which  informs  the  body,  making 
dust  divine?  Is  the  body  beautiful — who  shall  pamt  the  ineffa- 
ble loveliness  of  the  spirit  ?  Is  muscle  swift  and  strong  ?  Thought 
flashes  in  an  instant  to  the  verge  of  space— thought  is  stronger 
than  Titan  heaving  the  earth  when  he  breathes.  Does  the  body 
endure  a  hundred  jears?  The  mind  endures  forever.  Is  nerve 
sensitive  ?  can  the  ear  catch  whispers  and  the  eye  the  gleam  of 
distant  stars  .^  The  mind  discerns  the  music  of  the  spheres  and 
sees  the  procession  of  the  ages  filing  along  the  shores  of  time, 
sailing  the  ocean  of  eternity.  If  from  the  pages  of  history  we 
should  select  examples  showing  the  vast  intellectual  and  moral 
achievements  that  individuals  have  actually  made,  as  we  have 
attempted  to  show  by  authentic  facts  what  physical  accomplish- 
ments men  really  possess ;  what  an  overwhelming  array  of  evi- 
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dence  would  we  have  of  the  possibilities  of  humau  nature ! 
Whatever  faculties  or  powers  have  been  manifested  in  any  hu- 
man being,  exist  in  embryo,  or  in  a  more  or  less  developed  state 
in  every  complete  individual.  The  thorough  development,  or 
education,  of  all  the  powers  and  faculties  of  any  complete  per- 
son, would  furnish  the  world  with  a  complete  man.  Such  a  be- 
ing can  exist  for  us  only  as  an  ideal.  Whatever  teacher  sees  on 
the  mountain  top  of  his  ambition  such  an  ideal,  leads  the  man  in 
the  upward  march  of  humanity,  and  co-operates  with  God. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Nov.  1874. 


GENDER. 


PROF.    R.    T.    BROWN. 


SIMPLICITY  is  a  desirable  quality  of  a  language,  and  should  be 
attained  and  preserved  as  far  as  possible  without  impairing 
the  properties  of  precision  and  copiousness.  Whatever  defects 
may  be  found  in  the  structure  of  our  Saxon  English,  it  has  at 
least  one  redeeming  excellency  in  its  rule  for  applying  gender  to 
nouns.  In  most  languages,  ancient  or  modern,  the  application  of 
gender  to  nouns,  where  no  distinction  of  sex  exists  in  the  object 
named,  is  a  complication  which  contributes  much  to  the  difficulty 
of  acquiring  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  language  and  }et  adds 
nothing  to  its  perspicuity.  The  general  law  of  English  construction 
is  to  apply  the  distinction  of  gender  to  the  names  of  such  objects 
only  as  really  differ  in  sex.  Under  this  law  a  large  majority  of  Eng- 
lish nouns  have  no  gender,  and  those  which  expres;*  gender  in  their 
form,  if  used  in  a  generic  sense,  lose  the  idea  of  gender  entirely. 
*^  Man  is  mortal."  In  this  sentence  man  is  masculine  iw  form 
only.  By  a  kind  of  personification,  where  really  no  figure  of 
speech  is  intended,  we  sometimes  use  a  pronoun  which  indicates 
gender.  Example:  The  Ship,  being  in  good  trim,  »he  sails  well. 
In  such  examples  we  would  conform  more  strictly  to  the  genius 
of  our  language  by  using  the  neuter  pronoun,  it.  The  English 
method  of  expressing  gender  was,  originally,  by  using  distinct 
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names  for  each  sex,  or  by  a  prefix  to  nouns  of  common  gender, 
as  man^  tooman — man  Mrvant,  maid  servant,  etc.  An  innovation 
was  subsequently  introduced  which  expressed  gender  by  varying 
the  termination  of  a  noun  of  common  gender,  as  poetess,  authoress^ 
etc.  This  complicates  and  encumbers  our  language  without  add- 
ing anything  to  its  definiteness.  The  business  of  writing  poetry, 
or  books,  is  neither  masculine  nor  feminine,  and  therefore  the 
genius  of  our  language  requires  it  to  be  represented  by  a  noun  of 
common  gender.  This  applies  to  the  whole  class  of  common 
nouns  made  feminine  by  varying  their  termination. 

Words  which  were  originally  compounds  of  the  noun  maiiy 
with  a  prefix,  such  chairman^  saleisman,  horseman^  etc.,  have  been 
a  source  of  trouble  to  writers,  sometimes,  on  account  of  their 
overlooking  the  obvious  fact  that  maUy  in  Buch  words,  is  used 
generically.  and  theref  )re  does  not  express  gender.  It  is  strictly 
in  accordance  with  the  English  idiom  to  call  a  woman  at  the  head 
of  a  committee,  a  chairman,  or  a  woman  wlio  sells  goods,  a  sales- 
man, etc. 

A  rigid  adherence  to  the  rule  which  confines  the  application  of 
getider  to  nouns  distinguished  by  sex,  will  tend  greatly  to  pre- 
serve the  characteristic  simplicity  of  the  English  language  in  this 
respect.  A  more  formidable  difficulty,  however*,  meets  us  in  the 
management  of  pronouns  in  regard  to  gender.  We  have  a  large 
class  of  words  relating  to  the  condition  or  employment  of  per- 
sons, such  as  stiident,  teacher,  etc.  These  nouns  are  of  common 
gender,  but  with  what  pronoun  shall  we  represent  them  ?  We 
have  a  masculine,  feminine  and  neuter  pronoun,  but  none  which 
represents  the  common  gender.  We  evidently  need  such  a  pro- 
noun ;  but  in  its  absence,  usage  has  sanctioned  the  substitution 
of  the  masculine  pronoun  used  in  its  generic  sense.  This,  how- 
ever objectionable  it  may  be,  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  bungling 
circumlocution  of  he  or  she,  his  or  hers.  Let  it  be  our  aim,  in  all 
things,  to  preserve  the  simplicity  of  our  **  mother  tongue." 


We  clip  the  following,  which  is  a  continuation  of  the  above 
subject,  and  if  we  mistake  not,  very  much  to  the  point     [Ed. 

A  PERT   SCHOOI^OIRL   REBUKED. 

It  hardly  answers  for  pert  young  people  to  act  the  critic  and 
correct  their  elders,  unless  they  are  sure  of  being  in  the  right, 
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and  are  ready  to  hold  to  it.     A  school-girl  got  into  trouble  by 
being  over  forward. 

.  '*  So  you  have  finished  your  studies  at  the  seminary?  I  was 
much  pleased  with  the  closing  exercises.  The  author  of  that 
poem — Miss  White,  I  think  you  call  her — bids  fair  to  become 
known  as  a  poet." 

'*  We  think  the  authoress  will  become  celebrated  as  a  poetess/' 
remarked  the  young  lady,  pertly,  with  a  marked  emphasis  on  the 
two  words  of  the  sentence. 

*,  O,  ah,"  replied  the  old  gentleman,  looking  thoughtfully  over 
his  gold  spectacles  at  the  young  lady,  ''  I  hear  that  her  sister  was 
quite  an  actress,  and  under  Miss  Hosmer's  instruction  will  un- 
doubtedly become  quite  a  sculptoress." 

The  young  lady  appeared  irritated. 

**  The  seminary,"  continued  the  old  gentleman,  with  impertur- 
able  gravity,  ''is  fortunate  in  having  an  efficient  board  of  man- 
ageresses. From  the  Presidentess  down  to  the  humblest  teacher- 
ess,  unusual  talent  is  shown.  There  is  Miss  Harper,  who,  as  a 
chemistress,  is  unequaled,  and  Mrs.  Knowles  has  already  a  repu- 
tation as  an  astronomeress  And  in  the  department  of  music, 
few  can  equal  Miss  Kellogg  as  a  singeress. 

The  young  lady  did  not  appear  to  like  the  chair  she  was  sit- 
ting on.     She  took  the  sofa  at  the  other  end  of  the  room. 

"  Yes,"  continued  the  old  gentleman,  as  if  talking  to  himself, 
**  those  White  sisters  are  very  talented.  Mary,  I  understand, 
has  turned  her  attention  to  painting  and  the  drama,  and  will 
surely  become  famous  as  an  actress  and  pain  tress ;  and  even  now, 
as  lecturess — " 

A  loud  slamming  of  the  door  caused  the  old  gentleman  to  look 
up,  and  the  criticess  and  grammarianess  was  gone. 


THE  BIBLE  IN  THE  SCHOOL. 


"VTOT  long  since  a  party  of  teachers  were^discussing  the  ques- 
l\  tion  whether  the  Bible  should  be  read  in  our  public  schools. 
For  some  time  all  spoke  in  the  affirmative,  but  at  last  one  young 
man  ventured  to  remark  that  during  the  previous  winter  he  had 
taught  in  a  district  school  where  the  majority  of  his  patrons  were 
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opposed  to  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  school.  Instantly 
a  brave-hearted  boy,  who  had  taught  but  one  term  and  was  fuU 
of  zeal  and  enthusiasm,  replied,  impetuously,  that  he  '*  would 
read  the  Bible  in  his  school  if  there  were  as  many  such  in  the 
district  as  there  were  shingles  on  the  house  roofs."  A  lady  who 
had  had  a  long  and  varied  experience,  quietly  asked : 

"  How  much  good  do  you  think  the  Bible  would  do  if  you  read 
it  in  that  spirit?"     With  a  boy's  logic,  he  replied, 

'*  You  can't  help  but  do  good,  if  you  do  what  is  right." 

**  Don't  you  think  there  is  a  better  way  of  converting  a  man  to 
Christianity  than  by  throwing  the  Bible  at  his  head  ?"  she  asked, 
smiling.  Then  some  one  else  made  a  remark,  and  the  conversa- 
tion became  general. 

Not  many  days  afterward  the  boy  sought  the  lady,  for  whose 
opinion  he  had  great  respect,  and  said, 

">iiss  Leigh,  I'm  afraid  I  didn't  quite  understand  you  the 
other  day.  Don't  you  think  the  Bible  ought  always  to  be  read 
in  our  schools  ?"  Again  that  curious  smile  lighted  up  her  face  as 
she  replied, 

"  Suppose  I  answer  your  question  by  giving  you  a  chapter 
from  my  own  experience  ?"  His  silence  gave  consent,  and  she 
related  the  following  story  : 

During  the  first  years  of  my  teaching,  I  read  the  Bible  in  my 
school  just  as  it  is  read  in  ninety* nine  schools  out  of  every  hun- 
dred, a  chapter  or  a  part  of  a  chapter  each  morning,  without 
question  or  comment.  How  much  or  how  little  the  children  were 
benefited  thereby  I  never  knew,  neither  did  I  give  the  matter 
very  much  thought,  for  I  read  the  Scriptures  as  a  matter  of 
course,  just  as  I  taught  reading  and  arithmetic.  But  after  seve- 
ral years  had  elapsed,  I  accepted  a  school  in  another  part  of  the 
State  where  a  large  portion  of  the  population  were  hostile  to  this. 
I  was  warned  that  there  would  be  opposition  to  reading  the  Bi- 
ble, and  for  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  gave  the  question  serious 
thought  The  conclusion  I  reached  was,  that  if  reading  the 
Scriptures  was  going  to  create  hatred  and  dissension,  I  had  better 
leave  my  Bible  at  home  and  teach  Christianity  in  some  other 
way ;  and  then,  all  at  once,  it  occurred  to  me  that  heretofore, 
with  all  my  Bible  reading,  I  had  not  taught  Christianity  at  all. 

Acting  upon  my  resolve,  I  took  with  me  to  my  new  field  of 
labor  the  prettiest  illuminated  text  that  I  could  buy,  and  one 
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tliat  could  not  be  objected  to,  for  it  contained  simply  the  words^ 
'*  Thou  God  seest  me."  I  went  early  to  my  plain,  unoraamented 
school  house  on  the  morning  of  the  eventful  first  day,  and  when 
I  had  placed  my  text  on  the  wall  where  all  coidd  see  it  whenever 
they  raised  their  eyes,  its  beauty  illuminated  the  whole  room. 
By  and  by  the  children  came  thronging  in,  and  their  admiring^ 
comments  convinced  me  that  I  had  done  wisely,  even  if  my  text 
should  do  no  more  than  beautify  the  walls. 

Well,  I  opened  school  that  morning  with  a  funny  story  that 
set  them  all  to  laughing ;  then  I  told  them  a  story  of  another 
kind,  a  moral  running  through  it,  and  concluded  with  the  remark 
that  for  the  present  I  would  give  them  but  one  rule,  ** Always  da 
to  others  as  you  would  have  others  do  to  you/*  If  I  had  time  I 
would  tell  you  how  I  applied  that  rule  during  the  winter,  and 
what  a  multitude  of  offenses  it  was  made  to  cover.  We  called  it 
**  our  rule,"  to  distinguish  it  from  all  minor  regulations,  and  the 
children  soon  began,  almost  unconsciously,  to  measure  their  ac- 
tions by  it. 

But  that  rule  did  not  help  me  so  much  as  the  text,  as  you  will 
soon  see.  The  school  had  its  fair  share  of  unruly  boys,  and  I 
was  not  long  in  discovering  that  they  were  addicted  to  the  very 
bad  habit  of  throwing  spit-balls.  Before  the  morning  was  half 
over  I  noticed  three  or  four  of  these  moist  appendages  adhering 
to  the  ceiling ;  but  I  appeared  entirely  unconscious  until,  with- 
out his  knowing  it,  1  saw  the  largest  boy  in  school  in  the 
very  act  of  throwing  one.  I  waited  till  I  had  finished  hearing 
my  class,  and  then  pointing  to  where  the  ball  adhered,  I  said : 

''John,  do  know  how  that  spit-ball  came  there?" 

"  What  spit- ball,"  said  John,  with  an  air  of  injured  innocence. 

*'  There,  over  your  head." 

*•  I  don't  see  no  spit-ball,"  said  he,  persistently  looking  the 
wrong  way.     I  walked  over  to  him  and  pointed  to  it. 

**  Oh,  you  mean  that  one.  Guess  that  ere's  one  Gus  Higgins 
throwed  last  winter,"  he  replied  with  unblushing  effrontery. 

There  was  a  general  titter  at  this,  and  I  felt  that  a  crisis  had 
come.  I  waited  till  every  was  turned  toward  me  to  see  what  I 
would  do  next,  and  then,  pointing  to  the  text,  1  said,  very  qui- 
etly :     **  Read  that,  if  you  please." 

He  hesitated,  colored,  and  looked  down.  I  spoke  just  as  qui- 
etly, but  more  firmly,  the  next  time. 
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"  John,  rise  and  read  that  so  that  all  the  school  can  hear;'  If 
there  had  been  the  slightest  indication  of  doubt  in  my  tone  or  in 
mj  eye,  he  would  have  rebelled,  but  personal  magnetism  is  a  force 
that  very  few  can  resist,  and  somewhat  to  his  own  surprise,  he 
rose  and  said  falteringly,  "  Thou  God  seest  me." 

**  You  know  what  that  means,  don't  you  ?"  said  I  gently.  He 
hung  his  head,  but  said  nothing,  and  I  continued,  ^*  It  means 
that  whatever  you  do,  whether  it  is  good  or  bad,  God  is  always 
watching  you.  It  means  that  He  saw  you  wBen  you  threw  that 
spit  ball,  and  that  He  heard  you  when  you  told  that  lie."  He 
winced  at  the  last  word,  and  when  I  added,  pleadingly,  "  Now, 
won't  you  let  Him  see  that  you  can  tell  the  truth  ?  How  did 
did  that  spit-ball  get  there  John  ?"  Suddenly  his  eyes  filled  and 
he  blurted  out  : 

**  You  know  how  it  got  there,  for  you  saw  me  throw  it"  Then, 
with  one  great  gulp,  he  swallowed  his  tears,  but  there  was  hardly 
a  dry  eye  in  the  room. 

After  that,  when  any  one  did  or  was  tempted  to  do  what  waa 
mean  or  dishonest,  I  had  only  to  ask  him  to  read  that  text,  and 
he  was  conquered. 

Every  morning  during  that  term  I  either  read  or  told  them  a 
story,  sometimes  funny,  sometimes  serious,  and  often  with  a  Bi« 
ble  lesson  woven  through  it,  but  I  was  careful  to  teach  only 
those  things  upon  which  all  denominations  agree.  The  result 
was  that  I  found,  for  the  first  time  in  all  my  experience,  that  my 
pupils  were  acquiring  practical  Christianity  and  were  growing 
better  day  by  day.  Never  before  had  I  been  so  loved  by  both 
children  and  parents,  for  I  made  myself  at  home  in  every  house, 
and  I  thanked  God  over  and  over  again  that  he  had  prompted 
me  to  put  that  text  on  the  wall. 

I  must  not'omit  an  incident  that  occurred  near  the  close  of  the 
term.  It  was  only  a  child's  remark,  but  the  highest  compliment 
that  the  greatest  man  in  the  land  could  pay  me  would  not  be  so 
precious.  I  had  been  spending  an  hour  with  a  little  boy  who 
was  sick,  and  had  just  finished  telling  him  a  story,  when  sud- 
denly he  asked : 

'*  Teacher,  what  church  do  you  belong  to  ?" 

"  What  makes  you  ask  that  Willie  ?"  said  I,  in  surprise. 

*'  'Cause  I'd  like  to  belong  to  the  same  church,  if  it  would 
make  me  as  good  as  you  are." — Cor.  Normal  Monthly. 
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REQUISITES  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SPEAKER— III. 


i^ 


O.  W.  HOSS. 


We  notice,  as  afoiirth  requisite, 

FEELING. 

IF  we  wish  to  lift  speaking  above  plain  talk,  feeling  is  helpful ; 
if  into  the  higher  department  of  oratory,  it  is  indispensable. 
Eloquence,  like  poetry,  roots  itself  back  in  the  sensibilities.  Elo- 
quence always  in  greater  or  less  degrees  addresses  the  feelings. 
But  feeling  is  most  effectually  reached  and  kindled  by  feeling. 
Therefore,  he  who  would  make  others  feel,  must  feel  first.  No 
law  of  our  mental  life  is  more  universal  and  obvious  than  this, 
namely,  that  feeling  begets  feeling.     Horace  gives  the  rule  : 

If  you  vnA  me  to  weepf  you  your^  must  weep  firaL  What  is 
true  of  grief,  is  true  of  our  emotional  and  passional  nature  in 
general.  Hence  we  have  the  broader  law,  if  you  wish  me  to  feel 
you  must  fed  first.  If  you  wish  me  to  show  pity,  tenderness,  af- 
fection, patriotism,  courage,  heroism  and  the  like,  you  must  show 
them  first  This  is  a  cardinal  law  of  eloquence.  It  is  futile  for 
you  simply  to  tell  me  to  feel.  You  must  show  cause,  and  then 
lead  the  way.  Show  me  a  case  demanding  sympathy,  and  then 
show  sympathy,  and  I  and  all  your  hearers  are  likely  to  follow* 
He  who  disregards  this  law  will  not  reach  the  highest  type  of  elo- 
quence. Large  thinking  and  logical  processes  may  give  cohe- 
rence and  strength;  imagination  may  give  beauty;  but  sensi- 
bility alone  can  give  warmth, — ^heat.  Emotion  begets  emotion. 
This  is  the  universal  and  irrepealable  law. 

Eloquence  has  always  availed  itself  of  this  law,  whether  in 
ancient  or  modern  times,  whether  before  a  court  in  Judea,  the 
populace  in  Athens,  or  the  House  of  Burgesses,  in  Virginia. 
Under  the  fervid  pleadings  of  Paul,  Felix,  the  judge,  trembles ; 
under  the  intense  appeals  of  Demosthenes,  the  Athenians  cry 
out  "We'll  fight  Philip;"  and  under  the  fiery  impetuosity  of 
Patrick  Henry,  a  nation  springs  to  its  feet  and  shouts  the  words 
of  its  leader,  *'  Give  me  liberty,  or  give  me  death."  Here  is 
eloquence — the  eloquence  of  feeling — feeling  intensified  into  a 
sublime  love  of  liberty,  country  and  justice.  Thus  feeling,  as  it 
plays  up  and  down  the  long  scale  of  human  emotions,  affections 
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and  passions,  will  ever  be  found  tributary  to  eloquence.  Pale 
grief,  murmuring  through  sighs,  and  looking  through  tears,  is 
eloquent ;  hope,  with  parted  lips,  and  archiiig  brow,  and  lifted 
finger,  is  eloquent;  and  courage,  with  bared  breast,  dilated 
form,  grasped  spear  and  bated  breath,  is  eloquent.  Thus  when 
lifted  to  a  noble  passion,  or  a  holy  affection,  in  wrapping  the  sonl 
and  driving  the  man  on — right  on  to  bold,  heroic  action,  then 
feeling  is  impressing,  inspiring,  eloquent. 

The  means  of  developing  feeling,  and  the  after  management 
of  the  same,  however  valuable  to  the  speaker,  not  being  within 
the  intended  scope  of  this  article,  are  for  the  present  omitted. 
It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  feeling  is  susceptible  of  culture,  both 
in  kind  and  quantity.  It  is  also  in  a  degree  susceptible  of  con- 
trol. This  latter  power  the  orator  should  possess  in  a  higher  de- 
gree. His  power  also  to  control  the  expression  of  feeling  should 
be  strong — almost  absolute.  He  should  be  able  to  decide  both 
manner  and  degree  of  this  expression.  Such  power  had  Ham- 
lefs  orator,  (player.) 

"  Is  it  not  monstrous  (wondrous),  the  power  that  this  player 
had,  but  in  a  fiction,  a  dream  of  passion,  could  force  his  soul  to 
his  own  conceit  ?  *  *  *  Tears  in  his  eyes,  distraction  in  his 
aspect ;  a  broken  voice,  and  his  whole  function  suiting." 

Let  him,  therefore,  who  would  be  a  speaker,  study  the  subtle 
philosophy  of  feeling,  and  the  modes  of  expressing  the  same. 

We  name  as  a  fifth  requisite, 

IMAGINATION. 

We  need  not  stop,  to  give  a  critical  definition  of  imagination. 
It  is  sufficient  for  present  purposes  to  call  it  the  ideal  or  creative 
faculty;  phrased  otherwise,  that  power  of  the  mind  that  takes 
old  concepts  and  unites  them,  forming  new  wholes.  It  projects 
its  ideals  into  the  future,  and  awaits  the  slow  process  of  the 
years  to  make  them  real.  This  faculty  created,  in  ideal,  the  sub- 
lime strains  of  Handel's  **  Messiah"  before  they  ever  sounded 
from  harp  or  voice  in  the  oratorio;  so  the  **  cartoons"  of  Ra- 
phael, before  the  artist's  hands  gave  them  visible  existence  on  the 
tapestries  that  adorn  the  ancient  walls  of  the  Vatican. 

While  it  has  not  the  ken  of  the  prophet  to  see  what  shall  be 
in  the  future,  it  holds  the  magician's  wand  which  connects  that 
fature  with  the  present.     Dropping  figure,  it  has  the  power  to 
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make  the  past  and  future  present,  the  abstract  concrete,  and  the 
ideal,  real. 

These  characteristics  make  it  apparent  that  imagination  is 
needed  not  by  the  artist  and  poet  alone,  but  by  the  orator.  In 
common  with  the  artist,  he  needs  it  in  composing :  composition 
in  letters  is  kin  to  composition  in  paints.  But  in  delivery  its 
need  is  greater.  If  he  would  present  the  distant  and  invisible, 
he  must  see  it  before  he  can  make  his  audience  see  it.  If  he 
would  paint  the  pinnacled  Alps,  or  the  castellated  Rhine,  he 
must  be  able  to  shut  his  eyes  and  see  them  as  if  in  his  presence. 
Thus  seeing  by  means  of  his  imagination,  he  is  able  to  make  his 
auditors  see  by  means  of  his  words ;  i.  e.  to  make  them  see 
through  their  ears.  Thus  he  is  able  to  make  the  absent,  pres* 
ent;  the  ideal,  real;  at  times  giving  to  *'airy  nothing  a  local 
habitation  and  a  name."  Thus  Patrick  Henry  was  enabled  to 
make  the  Virginia  Burgesses  hear  **  the  clash  of  resounding 
arms  at  Concord  and  Lexington,  and  the  clanking  of  British 
chains  on  the  plains  of  Boston,  Thus  Burke  made  the  English 
Parliament  see  gaunt  famine  stalking  through  the  once  fertile 
vales  of  the  luxuriant  Carnatic.  It  was  this  that  enabled  Bun- 
yan  to  see  pilgrims  come  out  of  the  Slough  of  Despond,  and  run 
up  the  shining  way  through  the  gates  of  b'ght  into  the  land  of 
Beulah.  It  was  this  that  enabled  Longfellow  to  represent  night 
as  a  robed  priestess  in  her  temple,  when  he  said, 

"  I  heard  the  trailing  garments  of  the  night, 

Sweep  through  her  marble  halls; 
I  saw  her  sable  skirts  all  fringed  with  white, 

From  her  celestial  walls." 

A  vivid  and  cultivated  imagination,  like  a  faithful  mirror,  re- 
ceives and  generously  gives  back  all,  and  at  times  seemingly 
more,  and  improved;— -like  pillars  of  brass  fronting  the  sun, 
that  receive  and  render  bach  both  his  image  and  his  heat. 

Plain  talking  or  able  reasoning  can  get  on  without  imagination, 
but  eloquence  never. 


He  who  has  got  nothing  to  do  in  this  world  but  amuse  himself, 
has  got  the  hardest  job  on  hand  I  know  of. 
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U.  8.  History 
from  — to  1874.^ 


THE  facts  of  United  States  History  may  be  grouped  together 
together  as  one  wJiole,  extending,  in  time,  from  an  indefi- 
nitely remote  period  to  the  present.  This  whole  is  susceptible  of 
division  into  parts  or  periodsj  each  consisting  of  a  group  or  groups 
of  events  which  constitute  a  step  or  series  of  steps  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  United  States  History  as  a  nation. 

The  following  diagram  exhibits  the  general  division  used  by 
the  writer,  and  is  substantially  that  recognized  in  some  of  our 
best  text-books  on  United  States  History : 

(Whole.)  (Parts.) 

'  1.  Aboriginal  Period,  —  to  1492. 

2.  Period  of  Discoveries,  1492  to  1607. 

3.  Period  of  Settlements,  1607  to  1689. 

4.  Period  of  Intercolonial  wars,  1689  to  1763. 

5.  Period  of  the  Revolution,  1763  to  1789. 

6.  Period  of  Nat'l.  DevelVnt.,  1789  to  1851. 

7.  Period  of  Civil  War,  1861  to  1865. 
^8.  (Teacher  and  class  may  name.) 

This  arrangement,  while  it  is  convenient,  is  not  taken  arbitra- 
rily for  convenience ;  the  division  exists  in  tJie  subject  itsel/y  and 
when  this  fact  is  comprehended,  an  important  step  is  taken  to- 
ward knowing  United  States  History. 

It  may  be  asked,  Why  introduce  the  Aboriginal  Period,  since 
the  New  World  was  wholly  unknown  to  Europeans  previous  to 
1492,  the  close  of  the  period  ? 

The  New  World  existed  previous  to  this  time,  and  had  its  his- 
tory ;  that  is,  it  underwent  a  development  by  which  it  was  pre- 
pared for  occupation  and  utilization  by  those  who  have  wrought 
out  the  present  United  States  nation.  The  object  of  studying 
the  period,  is  to  learn  what  kind  of  a  country  its  discoverers 
found ;  what  its  natural  advantages  growing  out  of  its  geograph- 
ical position,  the  character  of  its  coast  line  and  surface,  and  of 
its  rivers  which  are  great  roads  already  cut  through  it,  in  various 
directions,  for  the  explorer,  tlie  traveler,  or  the  trader ;  what  its 
natural  resources  of  mineral,  vegetable  and  animal  productions  ; 
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what  its  human  inhabitants  and  their  civilization.  All  these 
things  exert  a  controlling  influence  on  the  subsequent  history, 
and  therefore  imperatively  demand  our  attention  at  the  outset. 

In  from  five  to  twenty  lessons  on  this  period,  if  properly  pre- 
sented by  the  teacher,  and  mastered,  in  matter  and  idea,  by  the 
class,  a  very  solid  basis  can  be  laid  for  the  following  periods.  In 
a  paper  on  the  Period  of  Discoveries,  we  shall  attempt  to  show 
further  the  importance  of  this. 

The  knowledge  of  the  geography  of  the  United  States,  whick 
pupils  ought  to  possess  before  beginning  United  States  History, 
can  be  now  advantageously  turned  into  this  channel.  They  may 
be  very  readily  led  to  see  the  adaptation  of  the  territory  of  the 
United  States  to  its  use  as  the  home  of  a  great  nation. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  topics  which  should  be  pre- 
sented to  a  class  for  thought  and  investigation  in  connection  with 
the  study  of  this  period  : 

1.  Why  is  this  period  so  called? 

2.  Why  take  an  indefinite  past  time  as  its  beginning  ?  Why 
close  it  with  1492? 

3.  Why  include  a  period  previous  to  the  discovery  of  America 
by  Europeans  ? 

4.  State  the  geographical  position  of  the  New  World.  Name 
its  grand  divisions.  Compare  and  contrast  North  America  with 
South  America  in  respect  of  position,  coast  line,  surface,  climate 
and  productions. 

5:'  From  this  comparison  and  contrast  determine  which  is 
better  fitted  to  promote  the  development  of  a  highly  civilized 
people. 

6.  In  like  manner  determine  the  comparative  value  of  the 
parts  of  North  America  known  as  the  United  States  and  British 
America. 

7.  Human  inhabitants,  their  name,  and  why  so  called ; 
their  employments  and  implements  used ;  their  amusements,  ed- 
ucation, dwellings,  dress  and  food ;  their  government,  religion, 
views  of  marriage,  burial  of  the  dead ;  theories  in  regard  to  the 
origin  of  the  Indians,  &c.,  &c. 

A  certain  number  of  definite  topics  should  be  assigned  (not  too 
many),  and  the  class  required  to  learn  from  whatever  source  they 
can,  all  they  can  about  them.  Their  text  books  in  history  and 
geography  will  help  them  ;  their  parents  may  be  questioned,  and 
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old  dusty  books  that  have  lain  on  the  shelf  for  years  may  do  good 
service.  An  enthusiasm,  and  a  spirit  of  investigation  will  be 
aroused  that  will  make  the  work  a  pleasure  to  both  teachers  and 
pupils.  But,  says  one,  "  It  takes  so  much  time!"  Yes,  it  takes 
time,  but  it  pay%. 
l^ORMAL  School,  Terrs  Hautb,  Ind.,  Nov,  18, 1874. 


THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  PUNISHMENT.* 


DELIA  A.  LATHROP. 


*^    A      FAILURE  in  education  is  very  possible  through  freedom 

.XJl  [of  action]  of  the  pupil  *  *  *  and  for  this  very  reason 
any  theory  of  education  must  take  into  account,  in  the  very  be- 
giniiiDg,  this  negative  possibility  [and  provide  against  it]." 

Any  theory  of  education  which  is  based  upon  the  supposition 
that  the  child  is  but  a  passive  recipient,  mere  clay  to  be  molded, 
or  marble  to  be  chiseled,  or  canvas  to  be  painted,  is  at  fault  at 
its  very  foundation.  The  child  is  a  self-determining  creature. 
The  more  his  mind  is  developed  the  more  strongly  does  the  self- 
determining  power  manifest  itself.  Indeed,  to  develop  and  direct 
this  power  is  one  of  the  chief  tasks  in  his  education.  It  is  all- 
important  that  he  should  come  habitually  to  determine  himself 
in  the  right  direction,  that  is,  should  come  habitually  to  desire 
and  will  the  Good  and  the  True.  So  a  theory  of  education  must 
consider,  when  a  child  desires  or  wills  the  not-Good  or  the  un- 
True  how  to  determine  him  to  the  right. 

As  a  precautionary  measure,  the  educator  should  **  anticipate 
the  dangers  which  threaten  the  pupil  *  *  *  and  fortify  him 
against  them." 

*'Aii  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure."  Many 
of  the  most  troublesome  cases  of  school  discipline  could  be  avoided 
with  no  compromise  of  authority,  by  forethought.  A  teacher  of 
Kttle  experience,  even,  knows  in  what  his  pupils  are  most  likely 
to  transgress,  and  should  guard  those  points  first,  by  diminishing 
the  degree  of  temptation  to  that  which  his  pupils  are  able  to  re- 

*  See  Pedagogics  as  u  System,  I  38-45. 
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sist.  Resistance  to  the  full  measure  of  their  ability  is  a  souroe 
of  moral  strength. 

"Intentionally  to  expose  a  child  to  temptation  is  devilish;  on 
the  other  hand,  to  guard  him  against  [every]  chance  of  tempta- 
tion, to  wrap  him  in  cotton  *  *  *  is  much  more  dangerous  ;  for 
temptation  comes  not  alone  from  without,  but  quite  as  often  from 
within.  *  *  *  The  truly  preventive  activity  consists  not  in  ab- 
stract seclusion  from  the  world,  all  of  whose  dements  are  inate  in 
every  individuxd,  but  in  the  activity  of  knowledge  and  discipline." 

How  often  occurs  the  spectacle  of  a  restless,  self-willed,  untu- 
tored boy,  harassing  the  teacher's  life  out  of  her;  whose  **evil 
communications"  she  tries  to  **  stop  off,"  by  putting  in  the  spigot, 
only  to  see  a  flood  of  mischief  foam  out  at  the  bung.  A  little  of 
this  sort  of  repression,  and  then  a  little  of  that ;  a  seat  here,  or 
a  standing  place  there ;  now  a  threat,  and  now  a  blow ;  all  are 
tried  to  no  purpose.  What  the  restless  fellow  needs  is  work^  close, 
heathful  mental  exercise  and  plenty  of  it.  By  such  indirect 
ways  the  commission  of  wrong  acts  is  prevented,  and  the  child  is 
led,  unconsciously  to  himself,  to  perform  good  acts,  and  comes 
finally  to  an  established  habit  of  correct  acting. 

"  If  one  endeavors  to  guard  against  [all  temptation]  to  that 
which  is  evil  and  forbidden,  the  intelligence  of  the  pupils  reacts 
in  deceit  against  such  efforts,  till  the  educators  are  amazed  that 
such  crimes  as  often  come  to  light  could  have  occurred  under 
such  careful  control." 

Nothing  is  more  stimulating  to  evil  than  the  consciousness  of 
being  the  object  of  a  continual  police  surveillance.  Constant 
watching  means  to  the  child  a  lack  of  confidence  in  his  moral 
ability,  or  in  his  integrity.  Your  doubt  of  either  stings  his  pride 
and  he  loses  respect  for  you.  By  your  constant  scrutiny  his  at- 
tention is  fixed  upon  the  evils  you  would  have  him  avoid,  his 
curiosity  is  aroused,  his  love  of  adventure  is  excited,  his  self- 
assertion  is  limited,  and  the  forbidden  thing  has  a  growing  fasci- 
nation for  him. 

**  If  there  should  appear  in  the  youth  any  decided  moral  de- 
formity 5fc  jk  *  ^i^g  instructor  must  at  orice  make  inquiry  as  to 
the  history  of  its  origin  [that  he  may  determine  whether]  what 
appears  to  be  negligence,  rudeness,  immorality,  foolishness  or 
oddity  may  [not]  arise  from  some  real  needs  of  the  youth." 

Every  teacher  has  known  cases  of  obstinacy  which  were  the 
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result  of  systematic  repression  at  home.  What  such  childreeu 
need  is  a  gradual  leading  back  into  the  freedom  of  which  they 
have  been  deprived,  and  not  punishment  for  obstinacy.  They 
are  familiar  with  cases  of  violent  temper,  the  result  of  constant 
fiiult-finding  and  threats  of  punishment.  What  such  need  is  not 
more  punishment,  but  encouragement  and  the  development  of  a 
sentiment  of  self-respect.  Budeness  of  manner  is  often  the  re- 
sult of  timidity,  and  impertinence,  of  a  mistaken  notion  of  the 
manly  spirit. 

"  If  it  should  appear  that  the  negative  action  [is]  a  product  of 
wilful  ignorance,  of  caprice  or  of  arbitrariness  on  the  part  of  the 
youth,  then  this  calls  for  a  simple  prohibition,  no  reason  being  as- 
signed. *  *  *  Only  when  the  youth  is  old  enough  to  under-* 
stand  ahould  the  prohibition,  together  with  the  reason  therefor, 
be  given.  This  should  be  brief  The  explanation  must  not  be 
extended  into  a  doctrinal  essay,  for  in  such  a  case  the  youth  ea- 
sily forgets  that  it  was  his  own  misbehavior  that  was  the  occasion 
of  the  explanation.  The  statement  of  the  reason  must  be  hon- 
est. False  reasons  are  morally  blamable,  and  tend  to  confuse. 
[The  instructor  should  bring  before  the  youth  the  immediate  con- 
sequences of  his  act ;  those  which  lie  so  fully  within  the  range  of 
his  experience  as  to  be  understood  by  him.]  It  is  a  great'  mis- 
take to  unfold  to  him  the  broadening  conEcquences  which  his  act 
may  bring.  These  uncertain  possibilities  are  powerless  to  affect 
him." 

Direct,  pointed  reproof,  stating  definitely,  clearly,  in  few  words 
immediate  and  necessary  consequences  which  the  pupil  can  read- 
ily apprehend,  is  that  which  tells.  Bringing  a  mother's  gray 
hairs  in  sorrow  to  the  grave,  or  losing  the  chance  of  becoming 
president,  are  not  to  an  ordinary  boy,  as  strong  reasons  for  a 
present  self-denial,  as  the  forfeit  of  an  honorable  mention  this 
evening  to  his  mother,  or  the  loss  of  the  seat  of  honor  in  the 
school  room. 

"  Only  when  all  other  efforts  have  failed,  is  punishment  which 
is  the  real  negation  of  error,  the  transgression,  or  the  vice,  justi- 
fiable. Punishment  inflicts  intentionally  pain  upon  the  pupil, 
and  its  object  is,  by  means  of  this  sensation,  to  bring  him  to  rea- 
son, a  result  which  neither  our  simple  prohibition,  our  explana- 
tion nor  our  threat  of  punishment  has  been  able  to  reach.  *  *  * 

"  Punishment,  as  an  educational  measure,  is  essentially  cor- 
2 
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re  tive,  since  by  leading  the  youth  to  a  ptoper  estimation  of  hia 
fault,  it  seeks  to  improve  him.    *    * 

''In  the  statute  laws,  punishment  has  the  opposite  office.  It 
must  first  of  all  satisfy  justice.  If  a  government  should  proceed 
on  the  same  basis  as  the  educator  it  would  mistake  its  task,  be- 
cause it  has  to  deal  with  adults  whom  it  elevates  to  the  honor- 
able distinction  of  responsibility  for  their  own  actions.  [The 
State  cannot  go  back  to  the  motive;]  it  must  first  of  all  consider 
the  deed  itself.  It  is  quite  otherwise  with  the  educator ;  for  he 
deals  with  human  beings  who  are  relatively  undeveloped,  and 
who  are  growing  toward  responsibility.  So  long  as  they  are  under 
the  care  of  the  teacher  the  respomibUity  of  their  deeds  belongs  in  part 
to  him.*' 

Punishment  must  always  be  modified  by  disposition  and  cir- 
cumstances, consequently  it  calls  for  the  exercise  of  the  tact  and 
ingenuity  of  the  teacher. 

'*  Corporal  punishment  is  the  production  of  physical  pain. 
This  kind  of  punishment  [is  proper]  provided  it  is  not  too  often 
administered,  or  with  too  much  severity  *  *  *  so  long  as  the 
higher  perception  is  closed  against  appeal.  *  *  *  *  The  view 
which  sees  in  the  rod  the  panacea  for  all  the  teacher's  embarrass- 
ments, is  censurable ;  but  equally  undesirable  is  the  false  senti- 
mentality which  assumes  that  the  dignity  of  humanity  is  afiected 
by  a  blow  given  to  a  child,  [thus  confounding]  self-conscious  hu- 
manity with  child  humanity,  to  which  a  blow  is  the  most  natural 
form  of  reaction  [and  the  one]  in  which  all  other  forms  of  influ- 
ence end  '^ 

If  the  conscience  is  undeveloped,  the  reasoning  power  feeble  ; 
if  4;be  youth  has  no  internal  restraints,  and  so  can  be  influenced 
by  no  higher  considerations  better  influence  him  through  his 
physical  organism  and  so  make  a  pause  for  the  appeal  to  higher 
motives.  The  moral  sense  is  a  growth,  and  correct  moral  judg- 
ments come  by  experience.  But  a  correct  morai  sense  can  never 
be  developed  while  a  youth  is  running  full  tilt  into  evil,  in  defi- 
ance of  all  authority.  He  must  be  bitted  before  he  can  be  trained. 
If  the  moral  judgment  is  developed  in  due  proportion,  a  state 
demanding  such  discipline  will  not  arise.  While  he  is  but  an 
infant  in  this  regard,  he  must  be  reached  as  infants  can  only  be, 
through  the  physical  organism. 

*  •  The  man  ought  not  to  be  whipped,  because  it  reduces  him  to  the 


iw 
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level  of  a  child ;  if  [the  whipping  is]  barbarous  to  that  of  a 
brute.    •  *  * 

^'  Isolation  is  a  higher  grade  of  punishment.  By  it  we  teach  a 
pupil  his  helplessness  when  left  to  himself." 

Its  object  is  not  to  inflict  physical  pain,  nor  to  terrify  him,  but 
simply  to  cut  him  off  from  sympathy.  So  the  place  of  isolation 
should  not  be  physically  uncomfortable,  nor  be  dark  nor  firight- 
M. 

"  This  is  quite  different  from  punishment  based  on  the  sense  of 
honor,  which  in  a  formal  manner  shuts  the  youth  out  from  com 
panionahip  because  he  has  attacked  the  principle  which  holds  so- 
ciety together,  and  for  this  reason  can  no  longer  be  considered  as 
belonging  to  it.  Honor  is  the  recognition  of  one  individiuU  by 
others  as  their  equal.  Through  his  error,  or  it  may  be  his  crime, 
he  has  made  himself  unequal  to  them,  and  in  so  far  has  separated 
himself  from  them,  so  that  his  banishment  from  their  society  is 
only  the  outward  expression  of  the  real  isolation  which  he  him- 
self has  brought  to  pass  in  his  inner  nature*  and  which  he  by  his 
negative  act  only,  betrayed  to  the ouler  world" 

The  feeling  of  honor  in  a  school  is  very  strong,  and  much  can 
very  properly  be  done  in  the  matter  of  rank  and  classes. 

This  gradation  of  punishment  is  to  be  observed.  **  Starting 
with  sensuous,  physical  pain,  it  passes  through  temporary  physi- 
jcsl  isolation,  up  to  the  idealism  of  the  sense  of  honor  [isolation  of 
spirit]." 

But  any  punishment  which  appeals  to  the  higher  nature  is 
useless  until  that  nature  is  sufficiently  developed  to  answer  to  the 


CoMFULSORY  education  has  been  defeated  in  Pennsylvania. 
One  fact  developed  by  the  discussions  is,  that  there  are  not  school 
houses  enough  in  many  places  to  educate  all  the  children,  if  they 
were  compelled  to  go  to  school. 

The  vilest  sinner  may  return— everything  save  an  umbrella 

Common  sense — pennies. 

Noah  was  an  ark-itect  of  the  first  water. 

Home  stretch — the  stretch  across  the  maternal  knee. 

Ministers  of  the  interior — the  cook  and  the  doctor. 
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LETTER-WRITING. 


^ 


WM.  A.  BELL. 


PERHAPS  the  moibt  important  subject  that  is  almost  wholly  neg*- 
lected  in  our  common  schools,  is  letter-writing.  The  great 
importance  of  the  subject  is  apparent  to  every  one  who  will  give^ 
it  but  a  moment's  thought,  and  yet  teachers  say  that  they  cannot 
find  time  for  it.  They  find  time  to  teach  Cube  Root,  Equation 
of  Payments,  and  Alligation  Alternate ;  they  find  time  to  teach 
children  how  to  rattle  off  a  primary  lesson,  and  to  give  Gould 
Brown's  method  of  disposing  of  difficult  words  in  peculiar  and 
unusual  constructions ;  they  find  time  to  teach  the  names  of  hun- 
dreds of  insignificant  towns  and  rivers  in  Africa  and  Asia;  and 
yet  they  have  no  time  to  teach  letter-writing.  They  have  abund- 
ance of  time  to  teach  what  nine-tenths  of  the  children  will  never 
have  occasion  to  use  in  practical  life,  though  they  should  live  to 
the  age  of  Methuselah,  but  have  not  time  to  teach  the  chil- 
dren what  all  of  them  will  have  to  practice  as  long  as  they  live. 

Letter  writing  should  be  taught  in  every  common  school  in  the 
State.  '*  What  does  it  signify  if  a  person  can  parse  like  a  rattle- 
box,  or  solve  the  most  difficult  problems,  if  he  disgraces  himself 
in  every  letter  he  writes?"  This  plea  of  "  want  of  time"  is  all 
nonsense.  Teachers  have  the  time,  i.  e.,  they  have  all  the  time 
there  is.  They  have  from  9  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  4  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  to  devote  to  whatever  they  consider  of  most  im- 
portance. Why  do  teachers  not  say  that  they  have  no  time  to 
teach  arithmetic  ?  simply  because  they  look  upon  arithmetic  as 
being  very  important,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  take  time  for  it» 
When  a  teacher  says  that  he  has  not  time  to  teach  letter-writing 
he  simply  says  that  this  subject  is  not  of  so  muc!i  value  to  pupila 
as  others,  and  he  does  not  choose  to  take  time  for  it.  Let  the 
great  importance  of  the  subject  be  felt  as  it  should  be  felt,  and 
every  teacher  in  the  country  will  either  take  the  time  or  make  the 
time  to  teach  it  thoroughly.  Whatever  children  may  or  may  not 
learn,  no  child  should  leave  the  common  schools  without  knowing 
how  to  write  a  creditable  letter. 

Knowing  that  many  teachers  need  information  on  this  subject^ 
we  give  the  following  model : 
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S^UoAt  f^d  indo^td  piM^  joi  which 
^tnd  nu  4he  ^nduma  ffchool  fouMial  joi  a/no4he^  yeat. 

^mou>  me  ^  eon^iahda^  you  on  yom  ^ucoe^  m  mcJci/nf 
4ht  fouMwl  hxa^dical.  ^  icJot  jive  o^kei  ^dujta4U>nai  JMxfif^ 
and  m  none  oj  4hem  do  ^  fnfuL  fio  much  ikai  ^  cam,  coMnf 
indo  fnu  fi/ckool  toom  wi4h  me  o/nd  ude  in  wAf  tve^'dauuMk. 
^vet^  numiei  jAeem^  4o  con4am  fiomelhiwf  c^vedaMy  adafided 
4o  4he  neec^  oj  4ecbclm^  m  4h/e  conmwn  fickooL,  §he  edidoi 
€J  4he  ^iAoomm  Joumai  was  c/t/doimiy  ii^  when  he  fiaid^  m 
^yeaJkmff  oj  youJt  ^owmalj  '*  ^  is  enmmUly  4he  fiM/c4iecd 
4t€ubk^  jowmcd  oj  4he  %fu4td  &ia4esJ^ 

^  eocfuct  4o  le  m  ^ncUcmcijioiis  m  a  jm>  weeh,  when  ^ 
kojk/e  4o  med  you,. 

fe^4uily, 


Please  notice  very  carefully  the  arraDgement  of  all  the  parts 
<of  the  above  letter,  and  especially  the  punctuation. 

We  copy  the  following,  by  permission,  from  Miss  Haworth's 
Manual  of  Penmanship.  It  gives  the  names  of  the  different 
parts  of  a  letter,  and  makes  some  good  suggestions.  With  these 
helps  no  teacher  can  find  an  excuse  for  neglecting  the  important 
mibject  longer. 
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SPECIMEN  FOR  A  LETIER, 


a 187... 


e.     Dear 

1 


KEY. 

a,  the  date. 

6,  the  address. 

c,  the  introduction. 

(2,  the  beginning  of  the  letter. 

e,  the  body  of  the  letter  in  three  paragraphs. 

/,  the  end  of  letter. 

1,  2,  3,  4,  heads  of  paragraphs. 
5,  6,  7,  8,  ends  of  paragraphs. 
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In  common  note  paper,  the  distance  from  the  margin  of  the 
body  of  the  letter  to  the  paper's  edge  should  be  from  a  half  to 
three-fourths  of  an  inch,  and  the  beginning  word  in  each  para- 
graph as  much  more.  In  foolscap  or  common  letter,  the  margin 
alongside  the  body  should  be  an  inch,  and  the, paragraph  margin 
three*foarths  of  an  inch  more.  ' 

When  the  message  is  short,  let  it  occupy  the  middle  of  the 
page,  beginfning  at  a  distance  from  the  top,  and  finishing  as  far 
far  from  the  bottom.  The  margin  at  the  left  of  the  body  should 
have  the  same  width  throughout,  and  ditto  with  the  margin  of 
the  paragraph  beginnings.  (No  margin  should  be  left  at  the 
right  of  the  paper.)  When  the  last  word  in  a  line  has  insuffi- 
cient room,  it  must  be  divided.  But  divide  only  such  words  as 
are  divided  into  syllables,  and  let  the  point  of  separation  be  al- 
ways between  two  syllables.  Nothing  looks  more  unrefined  than* 
a  x>Age  with  this  rule  violated.  If  the  space  is  too  short  for  the 
entire  syllable,  either  abbreviate  the  word  or  carry  the  syllable 
back  to  the  next  line. 
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/> 


J.    J.    MILLS. 


IN  the  attempt  to  secure  thorough  preparation  of  leseons  in  ge- 
ography, we  encounter  two  serious  difficulties,  and  these  are 
not  always  sufficiently  appreciated  by  the  teacher.  In  the  first 
place,  almost  the  entire  subject-matter  that  the  pupil  is  required 
to  ieam  is  'beyond  the  sphere  of  his  experience.'  His  observa- 
tion has  perhaps  not  extended  beyond  the  limits  of  his  own 
county,  or  at  most  further  than  the  boundaries  of  his  own  native 
State.  Mountains  and  oceans,  gulf  stream  and  trade  winds,  leg- 
islatures and  capitals  are  quite  as  much  products  of  his  imagina- 
tion as  tropics  or  poles. 

Secondly,  aside  from  this  exercise  of  the  imagination,  the  study 
of  geography,  as  presented  in  the  text-books,  exercises  none  of 
the  powers  of  intelligence  except  memory.  There  is  in  it  little  to 
arouse  children  to  think,  to  furnish  them  with  materials  for  the 
exercise  of  reason  and  judgment.     The  consequence  is  that  the 
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pupiFe  memory  *is  merely  burdened  with  abstract  statements, 
and  on]y  those  things  are  remembered  tiiat  are  burnt  into  it  by 
interminable  repetition  ;*  and  what  is  thus  fixed  in  the  memory 
is,  for  the  most  part,  only  *an  array  of  disconnected  facts  which 
may  be  made  available  in  astonishing  visitors  at  examination,' 
but  are  utterly  useless  as  a  source  of  pleasure  or  profit  to  the 
child  in  the  exercise  of  the  thinking  powers.  Herein  lies  the  ex- 
planation of  the  far  too  common  fact  that  pupils  coniplain  that 
geography  is  uninteresting  and  of  no  value,  while  parents  inter- 
cede to  have  their  children  excused  from  it,  and  teachers  lament 
the  drudgery  of  teaching  it.  Hence  we  conclude  that  if  the 
powers  that  be  decree  that  all  the  pages  of  text  and  the  endless 
columns  of  questions  presented  in  the  books  must  be  crammed 
into  the  unfortunate  boys  and  girls  at  the  desk,  he  whose  duty  it 
'becomes  to  administer  it  must  resort  to  other  incentives  than  class 
standing,  per  cents,  detaining  at  recess  or  after  school,  demotion 
or  suspension,  to  induce  them  unresistingly  to  take  their  daily 
doses  at  the  hour  assigned  for  study. 

It  becomes  the  duty  of  the  teacher  to  direct  the  study  of  the 
pupils  beyond  the  memorizing  of  verbal  descriptions  to  a  discovery 
of  the  relations  existing  among  the  facts  that  pupils  are  required 
to  learn.  Among  the  many  aids  to  the  accomplishment  of  this 
end  none  are  more  valuable,  perhaps,  than  a  well  constructed  set 
of  questions  or  topics  placed  upon  the  blackboard  before  the 
class,  to  assist  them  in  the  preparation  of  the  lesson.  If  skill- 
fully made,  these  will  excite  curiosity  in  the  learner,  and  lead 
him  back  to  grasp  the  facts  mentioned  in  the  text,  and  to  draw 
inferences  from  and  discover  relations  among  these  facts,  which, 
while  they  aid  the  memory,  are  often  of  greater  importance  than 
the  facts  themselves. 

Suppose  the  class  to  be  engaged  upon  the  geography  of  the 
central  states.    The  teacher  might  place  before  them  the  following 

OUTLINE   OF  STUDY, 

1.  Be  able  to  draw  from  memory  the  Ohio  and  Wabash  rivers, 
indicating  their  intersection  of  state  boundary  lines,  mountain 
chains,  etc. ,  and  confluence  with  other  streams. 

2.  Describe  the  country  through  which  each  flows.  Is  it  inhab- 
ited? timbered?  fertile?  What  agricultural  productions,  mine- 
ral resources,  etc. 


r 
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3.  Lfocate  all  the  manufacturing  cities.  They  manufacture 
what  ?  By  steam  or  water  power  ?  Material  obtained  wb^re? 
How?     Manufactures  shipped  where?    How? 

4.  Locate  commercial  cities.  They  import  what  ?  Export 
what?     How? 

6.  Draw  vicinity  of  Cincinnati,  showing  three  rivers,  three 
nearest  cities,  boundary  lines  of  three  States,  etc. 

All  the  information  called  for  must,  of  course,  be  given  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  in  the  text-book,  but  the  outline  must  be  so 
oonstructed  as  to  effectually  break  up  the  study  of  words,  para- 
graphs and  pages,  and  lead  the  pupil  to  use  the  map  and  the  ac- 
companying list  merely  as  aids  in  forming  a  vivid  conception  of 
the  country  described — ^to  give  to  the  geography  a  real  existence 
mUside  the  text-book. 

In  doing  this,  a  double  purpose  is  served ;  the  immediate  ob- 
ject of  the  study  is  more  speedily  and  satisfactorily  effected,  and 
the  pupil  is  trained,  in  some  degree,  in  the  right  use  of  hooks,  no 
small  item  in  his  school  education. 

The  introduction  of  map  drawing  into  the  schools  was  an  epoch 
in  the  history  of  geographical  instruction.  It  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  teacher  a  most  excellent  means  toward  securing  a  careful 
preparation  of  lessons. 

But  too  often  the  mechanical  work  of  map-drawing  is  allowed 
to  become  the  chief  end  of  the  pupil's  labor,  and  its  true  func- 
tion in  assisting  the  acquisition  and  retention  of  information  is 
made  of  secondary  import  or  wholly  dropped  from  sight. 

The  execution  of  a  neat  map  upon  paper,  is  no  exponent  of  a 
child's  real  knowledge  of  geography.  The  drawing  of  a  good 
map,  with  correct  outlines,  artistically  drawn  mountain  chains 
and  river  systems  and  neatly  shaded  coast  lines,  may  be  a  tolera- 
ble exercise  in  drawing,  but  it  is  not  studying  geography.  Map- 
drawing  should  ever  be  regarded  merely  as  a  means  to  an  end. 
Hence,  whenever  a  map  is  assigned  to  be  drawn  by  a  class,  some 
definite  object  to  be  reached  by  the  operation  must  be  kept  prom- 
inently in  view. 

If  it  be  the  map  of  North  America,  it  may  be  drawn  once  to 
fix  clearly  and  permanently  in  the  mind  the  form  of  the  Conti- 
nent, and  its  form  and  size  compared  with  South  America  or 
Europe. 
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It  may  be  drawn  a  second  time  to  bring  out  the  relative  posi- 
tion, height,  etc.,  of  its  mountain  systems  and  their  relations  to 
the  mountain  systems  of  South  America  The  third  drawing 
may  have  for  its  object  the  exhibition  of  the  relation  of  the  river 
systems,  lakes,  etc.,  to  the  mountain  systems. 

A  fourth  drawing  can  have  for  its  purpose  the  indication  of 
great  mineral  regions,  lumber,  corn,  sugar,  rice,  cotton  regions* 
The  object  of  a  fifth  drawing  might  be  the  location  of  important 
cities,  the  pointing  out  of  reasons  for  their  respective  locations, 
and  the  causes  of  their  growth,  as  seen  in  the  manufacturing  or 
commercial  advantages  afforded  by  the  surrounding  country,  the 
rivers,  lakes,  etc. 

In  this  way  the  pupil  will  become  accustomed  to  regard  the 
map  as  the  symbol  of  a  reality,  and  while  his  hands  and  eyes  are 
busy  with  the'lines  and  colors  upon  the  paper,  his  imagination  is 
dwelling  upon  the  actual  mountains,  the  wide-spreading  plains, 
the  rolling  rivers  and  the  busy  city.  He  has  become  emancipated 
from  his  bondage  to  the  phraseology  of  his  book,  and  his  geog- 
raphy becomes  alive  and  real. 

What  has  been  said  of  geography  as  a  study  may,  with  almost 
equal  force,  be  said  of  history ;  and  any  assistance  that  is  avail- 
able in  the  preparation  of  lessons  in  the  former,  may  be  used 
profitably  in  the  latter.  .  Every  important  event,  exploration,  set- 
tlement, or  campaign,  should  become  an  obect  for  an  exercise  in 
map-drawing. 

An  outline  of  study  for  a  history  lesson  may  lead  the  pupil  to 
observe  carefully  the  important  facts  in  the  mass  of  details  which 
the  page  before  him  presents,  and  to  avoid  giving  unnecessary 
study  to  that  which  is  of  minor  importance.  Further,  he  may 
by  this  means  be  led  to  discover  the  relation  which  the  lesson  of 
to-day  sustains  to  those  which  have  preceded  it,  and  thus  he  will 
be  directed  to  a  study  of  causes  and  effects  as  exhibited  in  the 
success  of  events,  instead  of  spending  his  time  committing  to 
memory  isolated  facts  and  dates.  "  When?  where?  and  by  whom?" 
are  necessary  questions  for  the  student  of  history,  but  here,  as  in 
all  other  departments  of  study,  a  perpetually  recurring  **  why,' 
ie  the  spirit  that  gives  life  to  the  dry  bones  of  fact. 
{lohe  contmued.) 
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Thb  folo\^ng  poem  was  prepared  for  the  "  Memorial  Exercises,"  to  bo 
held  during  the  session  of  the  next  State  Teachers'  Association,  by  Mary 
Ll  ThompBon,  of  Fort  Wayne. 

"  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  HON.  M.  B.  HOPKINS." 


I.    They  fade  before  us  one  by  one, 

The  true,  the  noble  and  the  brave, 
And  in  the  waning  of  the  year 

We  come  to  lay  upon  the  grave 
Of  him  we  knew  so  long  and  well, 
The  1  aural  wreath  and  asphodel. 

II.    Among  the  few  who  strive  to  climb 
To  nobler  bights  and  freer  air, 
Who  seek  the  fields  of  broader  thought 

Where  trees  of  knowledge  grow  most  fair^ 
He  found  his  place  and  did  his  part 
With  growing  zeal  and  earnest  heart. 

III.  His  arm  was  strong  to  aid  the  right, 

His  hand  to  clear  the  rugged  way, 
We  wrought  the  better  for  the  life 

Of  him  we  sorrow  for  to-day : 
A  life  that  held  a  purpose  strong, 
To  conquer  unbelief  and  wrong. 

IV.  Oh,  hand,  that  wrought  for  other's  good  I 

Oh,  heart,  that  beat  for  others'  weal  ( 
We  felt  their  power  in  the  past; 

The  void  they  leave  to-day,  we  feel. 
Their  work  to  us  seemed  scarce  begun 
Before  the  heights  he  sought  "were  won. 

V.    Before  his  path  the  golden  gates, 

Which  had  been  holden  from  our  eyes, 
Boiled  backward,  and  revealed  the  way 

To  verdant  hills  of  Paradise : 
The  land  upon  the  other  side, 
Where  Heavenly  Wisdom  doth  abide. 

VI.    In  manhood's  perfected  estate 

He  knows  as  he  also  is  known, 
AAd  hears  the  glad  and  welcome  words 
Of  Him  who  reigns  upon  the  throne, 
"  Well  done,  good  servant  of  the  Lord, 
"  Come  thou  to  thy  divine  reward." 
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Office  of  Attorkbt  General, 
Indianapolis,  Dec  9,  1874. 
Hon.  a.  0.  HoPKiNg,  Sup't.  of  PuWic  Instruction : 

Deak  Sir: — I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
communication  of  the  8th  inst.,  in  which  you  refer  to  me  a  statement  of 
facts,  as  follows:  That  in  a  school  district,  at  a  legal  school  meeting,  a 
majority  of  those  lawfully  entitled  to  vote  therein,  decided,  in  due  form, 
that  they  did  not  wish  a  certain  person  to  be  employed  as  teacher  in 
their  district;  that,  afterwards,  the  Trustee,  in  disohedience  to  such  ex- 
pressed wish,  employed  said  person  as  teacher  in  said  district,  who  is  now 
acting  as  such  teacher.  Upon  these  facts  my  opinion  is  requested  as  to 
what  remedy  is  aflfbrded  by  the  law. 

The  employment  of  a  teacher,  under  the  circumstances  stated  above,  is 
clearly  illegal.  In  section  28,  of  the  act  to  provide  for  a  general  system 
of  common  schools,  etc.,  approved  March  6,  1866,  it  is  provided  that  the 
Trustee  "shall  not  employ  any  teacher  whom  a  majority  of  those  entitled 
to  vote  at  school  meetings,  have  decided,  at  any  regular  school  meeting, 
they  do  not  wish  employed." 

In  the  case  of  Harrison  Township,  Cass  County  vs.  Conrad,  et  al., 
26  Ind.  837,  the  Supreme  Court  decided  that  one  who  renders  service  afi 
a  teacher  in  the  public  schools,  without  having  procured  the  certificate 
of  qualifications  required  by  law,  cannot  recover  for  such  service. 

This  decision  was  predicated  upon  a  provision  in  the  school  law,  that 
no  person  should  be  employed  to  teacfi  in  any  of  the  common  schools  of 
the  State  unless  he  had  a  license  to  teach,  properly  issued,  in  full  force  at 
the  date  of  employment.  Of  course  the  decision  related  only  to  the 
right  of  a  teacher  without  such  license  to  recover  judgment  for  his  ser- 
vices of  the  Trustee  in  his  official  capacity.  As  to  his  right  of  recovery 
against  his  employer  in  his  individual  capacity,  the  Supreme  Court  did 
not  decide;  nor  do  I  understand  that  question  to  be  of  any  importance 
in  this  opinion.  The  legal  doctrine  is  this :  That  the  employment  of  a 
person  as  teacher,  when  such  employment  is  forbidden  by  law,  is  illegal, 
and  such  teacher  cannot  derive  pay  for  his  services  from  the  school  reve- 
nues of  the  State.  This  applies  to  the  facts  upon  which  this  opinion  is 
requested,  as  well  as  to  the  facts  upon  which  the  Court  based  its  deci- 
sion, cited  supra. 

The  Trustee  has  no  more  authority  to  pay  a  teacher  so  employed  from, 
the  funds  in  his  hands,  officially,  than  he  has  to  pay  from  such  fUnds  for 
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his  private  purposes.  This  proposition  makes  the  remedy  manifest.  He 
c»n  be  enjoined  from  paying  such  teaeher  from  his  official  funds;  or,  af- 
ter snch  payment  has  taken  place,  he  can  be  held  responsible  for  the 
amount. 

1  think  there  is  a  remedy  against  the  Trustee  also  by  way  of  mandate. 
It  is  provided  in  our  code  that  writs  of  mandate  may  be  issued  from  the 
circuit  courts  to  any  inferior  tribunal,  corporation,  board  or  person,  \o 
compel  the  performance  of  an  act  which  the  law  specially  enjoins;  or,  a 
duty  resulting  from  an  office,  trust  or  station.  (2  G.  &  H.  322.)  In  the 
case  of  Frazer,  Trustee,  vs.  State  ex  rel.  Gondie,  21  Ind.  317,  the  Supreme 
Goort  decide  that  a  mandate  is  a  proper  remedy  to  compel  a  trustee  to 
locate  an  additional  school  district,  when  proper  proceedings  for  such 
purpose  had  been  taken  according  to  law,  which  made  it  the  duty  of  the 
trustee  to  locate  such  district,  and  he  had  refused  to  do  so.  In  this  case, 
the  people  of  the  school  district  have  the  right  to  demand  the  employ-^ 
mei)^  of  a  teacher  according  to  law,  and  upon  the  refusal  of  the  trustee 
to  employ  such  teacher,  because  of  the  employment  of  the  teacher  against 
whose  employment  the  majority  of  the  legal  voters  of  the  district  had 
decided  in  due  form,  and  without  other  excuse  valid  in  law,  then  such 
trustee  can  be  compelled  by  mandate,  to  discharge  his  duty  as  enjoined 
by  the  law. 

Very  respectfully,  CLARENCE  A.  BUSKIRK, 

Attorney  General. 


On  the  first  of  January  the  new  British  factory  act,  passed  in  the  late 
session  of  Parliament,  to  improve  the  health  of  children,  young  persons 
and  women  employed  in  factories,  and  for  the  education  of  such  chil- 
dren, comes  into  force.  By  this  act,  during  next  year  no  child  is  to  be 
employed  under  nine,  and  after  that  year  under  ten,  except  where  he 
was  lawfully  employed  before  that  period.  There  are  special  regulations 
as  to  the  employment  and  refreshment  of  children,  young  persons  and 
women  in  factories  between  six  a.  m.  and  six  p.  m.,  but  no  employment 
is  to  be  beyond  four  hours  and  a  half  continuously  without  a  meal,  nor 
any  employment  after  two  o'clock  on  Saturday.  The  hours  of  meals  are 
to  be  simultaneous  for  children,  and  employment  during  meal -time  is  for- 
bidden. Until  the  first  of  January,  1876,  employment  for  the  recovery 
of  lost  time  is  to  be  permitted,  until  which  time  a  person  of  thirteen  and 
mder  fourteen  is  to  be  deemed  a  child  unless  an  educational  certificate 
»e  obtained.  After  the  first  of  January,  1876,  children  must  attend  effi- 
;ient  schools. 
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If  you  do  not  get  your  Journal  by  the  16th  of  the  month,  write  at 
once. 

If  you  wish  the  address  of  your  Journal  changed,  give  the  old  post 
office  as  well  as  the  new,  together  with  the  county  in  each  case. 

New  subscribers  should  add  ten  cents  to  the  subscription  price  of  the 
Journal,  for  postage.  If  sent  with  the  subscription  it  will  save  trouble 
and  expense. 


Wb  take  pride  in  calling  attention  to  the  meritorious  character  of  the 
articles  that  compose  the  body  of  this  number  of  the  Journal.  We 
invite  teachers  to  read  them  carefully  and  then  compare  them  with  what 
they  can  find  in  a  single  number  of  any  other  educational  paper  published. 
We  do  not  fear  the  result.  We  claim,  for  most  of  the  articles,  that  they 
are  not  only  eminently  practical,  but  that  they  have  for  their  foundation 
great  principles  which  the  wise  teacher  will  readily  recognize. 


THE  NEW  POSTAGE  LAW. 

The  Editor  was  compelled  to  prepay  the  postage  on  many  of  the 
Journals  this  month  because  subscribers  have  failed  to  send  in  their  post- 
ago  promptly.  Let  every  subscriber  who  has  not  paid,  forward  his  post- 
age at  once — ten  cents  for  the  year,  or  one  cent  a  month  (in  stamps)  for 
shorter  periods.  This  is  but  a  trifle  for  each  subscriber,  and  yet  it  would 
amount  to  several  hundred  dollars  each  for  the  editor. 

This  is  not  an  additional  tax ;  the  law  simply  requires  that  the  postage 
shall  be  paid  at  the  office  at  which  a  paper  is  mailed  instead  of  at  the  one 
at  which  it  is  received.  We  hope  tlat  subscribers  will  give  this  matter 
immediate  attention. 


INTEMPERANCE. 


That  intemperance  is  the  monster  evil  of  this  country  everybody  ad- 
mits. That  it  is  either  directly  or  indirectly  the  cause  of  nine-tenths  ^f 
all  crime  and  poverty,  no  well-informed  person  denies.    That  it  slays  its 
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thousands  eyerj  year  and  carries  anguish  and  despair  into  ever  commu- 
nity, if  not  into  every  household,  are  facts  so  palpable  that  he  who  runs 
may  read.  That  it  costs  more  than  all  our  schools  and  all  our  churches 
and  all  our  other  taxes  combined,  is  proved  by  figures  which  cannot  lie. 
That  it  is  destroying  the  brightest  intellects  and  dragging  down  to  perdi- 
tion thousands  upon  thousands  of  immortal  souls  needs  no  confirmation. 
The  damning  evil  of  intemperance,  words  cannot  picture,  and  yet  what 
can  be  done  ?  What  can  teachers  do  ?  It  seems  to  us  that  they  can  do 
much. 

Laws,  however  good,  can  never  do  away  with  the  evil ;  they  can  only 
restrain  and  limit  it.  As  long  as  men  have  the  appetite  for  whisky  they 
will  get  it  in  some  way  and  drink  it,  and  as  long  as  they  allow  them- 
selves to  be  governed  by  tlieir  appetites  they  will  get  drunk.  The  only 
great  per^nanetit  reform  that  can  ever  be  made  must  be  made  through 
the  children.  Before  their  tastes  have  been  perverted  and  bad  habits 
formed,  they  must  be  warned.  They  must  be  taught  to  look  upon  intem- 
perance as  their  greatest  enemy.  They  must  be  taught  that  it  destroys 
body,  mind  and  soul.  And  this  teaching  must  not  be  a  mere  telling  at 
incidental  times  and  in  an  indifferent  manner,  but  these  ideas  and  this 
sentiment  must  be  drilled  into  them — must  be  burned  into  their  very 
minds  and  characters,  so  that  it  will  be  as  natural  for  them  to  abhor  in- 
temperance as  it  is  for  them  to  think.  With  these  principles  thus  fixed) 
and  the  self-control  that  every  good  teacher  considers  an  essential  part 
of  a  true  education,  children  will  grow  to  maturity'  with  such  sen- 
timents and  such  powers  as  will  enable  them  to  resist  any  temptation  that 
this  great  enemy  can  present.  Ninety-nine  boys  out  of  every  hundred 
who  learn  to  use  tobacco  do  so  in  order  to  appear  manly  (?).  They  do 
not  like  the  tobacco — in  most  cases  it  makes  them  deathly  sick,  and  yet 
they  are  willing  to  undergo  this  suffering  for  the  sake  of  appearing 
manly,  according  to  their  perverted  ideas  of  manhcod.  The  same  is  true 
in  a  degree  as  to  forming  the  habit  of  drinking.  Thousands  of  boys  and 
young  men  are  led  into  the  habit  of  drinJdng  and  treaiing  because  they 
have  the  idea  that  these  things  are  maiily. 

It  should  be  the  great  work  of  the  teacher  to  correct  these  false  ideas. 
Let  boys  be  taught  that  these  things  are  not  manly,  in  the  better  use 
of  that  word ;  that  they  make  the  per-jon  who  indulges  in  them  less  a 
man  and  less  a  gentleman.  Let  them  be  taught  that  they  can  be 
more  rnanly  without  these  habits  than  with  them,  and  that  it  takes  more 
strength  of  character  to  resist  them  than  to  yield  to  them.  Let  them  be 
given  truer  ideas  of  manhood  and  of  life,  and  the  number  that  fall  into 
these  bad  habits  will  be  diminished  an  hundred  fold. 

This  is  a  great  field,  and  it  seems  to  us  that  every  conscientious  teacher 
must  work  it.  The  teachers  must  bring  about  this  great  temperance  re- 
form, if  it  is  ever  brought  about.  Their  power  in  this  direction  is  untold 
and  inestimable.  What  can  they  not  accomplish  if  they  will  but  work. 
What  we  have  advised  above  is  not  political,  not  partisan,  but  what 
every  good  citzen  must  heartily  indorse. 
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COUNTY  SUPBRINTENDENOY. 


We  feel  that  we  should  not  do  our  full  duty,  did  we  not  make  a  final 
appeal  to  teachers  and  other  friends  of  the  coanty  superintendency  law, 
and  urge  them  again  to  noork. 

We  are  confident  that  an  attempt  will  be  made  in  the  coming  legislar 
ture  to  repeal  the  law,  and  we  are  also  confident  the  law  can  be  saved  if 
teachers  will  do  what  they  have  in  their  power  to  do.  If  the  law  is 
abolished  it  will  be  because  the  members  of  the  legislature  think  that  a 
majority  of  the  people  wish  it  abolished.  It  will  be  their  aim  to  please 
the  people.  Now,  these  legislators  can  only  know  the  will  of  the  people 
from  what  they  hear,  and  if  one  hears  only  a  few  persons  speak  against 
the  law  and  no  one  in  favor  of  it,  he  will  naturally  conclude  that  the 
law  is  unpopular.  The  hundred  or  more  teachers  in  the  county  stand 
for  nothing  because  they  have  not  been  heard  from.  But  suppose  that 
these  teachers  have  been  heard  from — suppose  that  the  legislator  has 
heard  ten  speak  for  the  law  to  where  he  has  heard  one  speak  against  it^ 
would  he  not  just  as  naturally  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  law  is 
popular?     Certainly  he  would,  and  act  accordingly. 

We  wish  to  urge  that  each  teacher  shall  make  this  an  individual  mat- 
ter, and  if  he  is  not  acquainted  with  the  Senator  and  Kepresentative 
from  his  county,  and  cannot  have  personal  interviews,  let  him  write  let- 
ters. It  is  but  a  small  item  to  write  a  letter,  and  yet  if  each  member  of 
the  legislature  should  receive  a  letter  from  every  teacher  in  his  county, 
it  would  have  a  telling  effect. 

Let  this  matter  also  be  worked  up  at  township  institutes,  and  resolu- 
tions passed  and  sent  to  members.  Articles  in  the  papers  will  help,  but 
will  not  effect  so  much  as  these  personal  appeals.  Superintendents  can 
do  much  in  working  up  these  matters,  not  only  among  the  teachers  but 
with  the  trustees,  and  they  should  leave  no  stone  unturned.  Let  it  be 
remembered  that  not  only  superintendents  are  interested  in  this,  but 
every  teacher  in  the  State.  The  repeal  of  this  law  would  turn  back  the 
wheel  of  education  in  this  State  at  least  a  decade  of  years. 


TOWNSHIP  LIBRARIES. 


We  learn  from  an  exchange  that  the  School  Board  of  Fountain  county 
at  a  meeting  in  October,  appointed  a  committee  of  which  the  county  su- 
perintendent is  one,  to  prepare  a  petition  asking  the  legislature  to  pro- 
vide for  having  the  old  township  libraries  sold,  and  the  money  derived 
therefrom  paid  into  the  general  school  fund. 

We  believe  this  to  be  a  step  in  the  wrong  direction.  We  agree  that 
these  libraries  have  been  greatly  abused — in  many  cases  almost  ruined. 
We  agree  that  they  are,  at  present,  read  but  little  and  are  growing  beau- 
tifully less  every  year.  We  agree  that  the  cost  of  keeping,  in  a  very 
few  instances,  amounts  to  "$6  for  each  book  read  during  the  year."     In 
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short,  we  agree  that  unless  some  change  can  he  made  for  the  hetter,  the 
libraries  should  be  sold  as  above  recommended.  But  we  believe  that 
something  better  can  be  done. 

The  idea  of  placing  a  public  library  in  every  township  in  the  State 
"was  a  grand  one.  "What  better  means  can  possibly  be  devised  to  supple- 
ment our  public  schools  and  aid  them  in  diffusing  light  and  knowledge 
into  every  corner  of  the  State  ?  With  a  good  library  in  each  township, 
and  with  a  corps  of  teachers  that  appreciate  its  value  in  a  community, 
its  power  to  refine-  and  elevate,  and  with  the  ability  to  influence  the 
children  to  read,  the  amount  of  good  that  may  be  done  can  hardly  be  ap- 
preciated. 

Heretofore  these  libraries  have  been,  as  above  stated,  grossly  abused, 
but  with  a  good  superintendent  in  e^flj^tftt^^bk^vil  can  be  remedied. 
In  our  judgment,  the  thing jgrlS^'^g^^s^^jigi^e  libraries  into 
the  best  possible  conditionj^fan^of  them  yet  OTnlai^^uable  books. 
Then  we  wish  to  fall  uponAome  plan  to  add  new  books  t^hem.  Fifty 
new  volumes  a  year  addeoflto  each  libtary  would  give  new  ||fe  and  new 
interest,  and  would  have  tHd  ^ect  to  cause  the  old  bq^ksA  be  read  as 
well  as  the  new.  We  believe  ^^Mj^m^  one  will  ^kifi^/tnir  statement 
when  we  say  that  a  well  select'§«k2^^MKWW^^&^^  ability  to  add 
llity  new  volumes  each  year,  wouldEe  ttU'tUIUffiiT&e  power  for  good  in 
any  community  that  was'  not  heathen.  And  this  can  be  had  for  the 
slight  tax  of  a  half  cent  on  the  hundred  dollars.  Such  a  tax  gives  In- 
dianapolis about  $12,000  a  year  to  be  expended  on  its  library.  We  hope 
that  our  next  legislature  can  be  induced  to  give  a  similar  tax  to  the  en- 
tire State. 


TRANSIT  OF  VENUS. 


The  transit  of  Venus  occurred  on  the  8th  of  December,  1874,  and  was 
an  event  of  great  scientific  importance.  The  phenomenon  was  caused  by 
the  planet  Venus  passing  between  the  earth  and  the  sun.  Those  who 
-witnessed  it  saw  nothing  but  a  little  black  speck  passing  across  the  disc 
of  the  sun. 

Its  importance  is  due  entirely  to  the  fact  that  it  will  present  the  best 
but  not  the  only  method  of  determining  distances  between  heavenly  bo- 
dies. The  Kussian  Government  sent  out  27  expeditions;  France,  Ger- 
many and  England,  10  or  12  each,  and  the  United  States  Government 
appropriated  $150,000  for  the  necessary  apparatus,  and  placed  the  vessels 
of  the  navy  at  the  disposal  of  eight  separate  expeditions.  The  Pacific 
ocean,  a  few  hundred  miles  west  of  California,  and  points  in  Northern 
Europe  and  South  Africa  were  the  posts  of  observation.  The  observa- 
tions are  all  made,  but  an  impatient  world  will  have  to  wait  a  matter  of 
three  years,  to  give  the  observers  time  to  compare  figures,  before  it  can. 
be  gratified  by  any  definite  announcement  of  the  result. 

3 
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THE  LATE  DECISION  CONCERNING  COLORED  CHILDREN. 


The  Supreme  Court  of  this  State  has  reversed  the  decision  of  the 
lower  court  with  reference  to  the  rights  of  colored  children  in  the  public 
schools.  This  will  have  the  effect  to  close  the  schools  against  colored 
children,  except  in  cases  where  separate  schools  can  be  provided. 

The  question  was  on  the  constitutionality  of  the  law  qi  1869,  which 
provides,  in  sec.  8,  that  children  shall  be  classified,  for  school  purposes, 
on  the  ground  of  colo^.  The  law  provides  that  separate  schools  shall  be 
organized  by  each  trustee  for  colored  children,  and  when  there  is  not  a 
suflScient  number  in  one  township,  two  or  more  townshships  may  com- 
bine to  form  a  school.  "  But  if  there  is  not  a  sufficient  number  within  rea- 
sonable distance  to  be  thus  consolidated,  the  trustee  or  trustees  shall  pro- 
vide such  other  means  of  education  for  said  children  as  shall  use  their 
proportion  of  the  school  revenue  to  the  best  advantage." 

The  State  Constitution  says — Article  1,  section  28  :  "  The  General  As- 
sembly shall  not  grant  to  any  citizen  or  class  of  citizens  privileges  or  im- 
munities which,  upon  the  same  terms,  shall  not  equally  belong  to  all  cit- 
izens." Again— Art.  8,  sec.  1:  "Tbfl  General  Assembly  shall  provide  by 
law  for  a  general  and  uniform  system  of  common  schools,  wherein  tuition 
shall  be  without  charge  and  equally  open  to  allP  The  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment to  the  Federal  Constitution  says :  "  All  persons  born  or  naturalized 
in  the  United  States,  and  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof,  are  citizens 
of  the  United  States  and  of  the  States  wherein  they  reside.  No  State 
shall  make  or  enforce  any  law  which  shall  abridge  the  privileges  or  im- 
munties  of  citizens  of  the  United  States." 

The  last  clause  of  the  State  law  undoubtedly  "abridges  the  privileges" 
of  such  colored  children  as  happen  to  live  remote  from  other  colored 
families.  It  frequently  happens  that  there  are  but  one  or  two  colored 
families  in  a  township.,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  form  them  into 
separate  schools.  In  such  cases  the  trustee  is  expected  to  spend  their 
share  of  the  public  money  to  the  best  advantage  for  them.  Their  share 
of  the  money  is  always  less  than  $2.50  a  piece,  and  of  course  would 
amount  to  almost  nothing  in  the  way  of  employing  a  private  teacher. 
As  a  consequence,  these  children  must  either  grow  up  in  ignorance  or  re- 
move to  some  other  neighborhood.  This  is  certainly  an  unjust  discrimi- 
nation against  colored  citizens. 

We  are  not  an  extremist — are  not  in  favor  of  mixed  schools  where 
there  is  a  sufficient  number  of  each  class  to  form  separate  schools;  but 
where  a  few  colored  children  must  either  be  admitted  to  white  schools  or 
be  left  to  grow  up  in  ignorance,  we  are  in  favor  of  admitting  them. 

We  are  in  favor  of  a  law  that  will  secure  equdJ.  rights  to  all.  The  col- 
ored people  ought  not  to  ask  more,  and  the  white  people  cannot  afford  to 
offer  less. 


T&s  Official  of  this  month  discusses  a  matter  that  will  be  of  interest 
to  everybody,  but  especially  so  to  trustees. 


MISCELLANY. 


iJTJESTIONS  PREPAKED  BY  THE  STATE  BOARD  OP  EDU- 
CATION FOR  NOVEMBER,  1874. 


ARITHMETIC. 

1.  Reduce  5  furlongs,  84  rods,  2  yards,  2  feet,  9  inches,  to  the  decimal 
of  a  mile. 

2.  Define  a  circle,  a  circumference  and  a  diameter. 

8.  A  farm  of  214  A.,  3  R.,  12  P.,  is  to  be  divided  equally  among  nine 
persons.     How  much  will  each  receive? 

4.  Define  insurance,  valuation,  premium  and  policy. 

5.  A  wholesale  dealer  discounts  25  per  cent,  on  1  dozen  pen-knives, 
at  $12  per  dozen.  The  retailer  sells  the  knives  for  $12.  What  per  cent, 
profit  does'^he  make  ? 

6.  Define  the  square  root  and  the  cube  root,  and  give  the  sign  of  each. 

7.  A  room  is  20  feet  long,  46  feet  wide,  12  teet  high.  How  long  must 
s  line  be  that  will  extend  from  a  lower  corner  through  the  center  of  the 
room  to  the  opposite  upper  corner? 

8.  Construct  a  table  that  will  show  the  relation  of  longitude  to  time, 
and  explain  it. 

9.  If  the  principal,  rate  and  time  are  given,  how  do  you  find  the  in- 
terest?    Illustrate  by  an  example.  - 

10.  Give  the  distinction  between  ratio  and  proportion,  with  an  illus- 
tration. 

GRAMMAB. 

1.  State  resemblances  and  differences  between  adjectives  and  adverbs. 

2.  What  is  inflection  in  grammar,  and  what  is  its  use? 

3.  What  are  the  principal  parts  of  a  verb,  and  why  so  called? 

4.  When  I  reign  King  thou  shalt  be  my  slave.  Parse  the  italicized 
words. 

6.  Write  sentences  using  the  word  "that"  as  tour  different  parts  of 
speech. 

6.  Analyze  the  following  sentence:  "Help  me  to  finish  this  work  and 
you  will  not  hear  me  complain." 

7.  What  are  the  essential  elements  in  a  sentence?  Write  a  sentence 
in  which  each  of  the  essential  elements  shall  be  modified. 

8.  What  are  the  distinguishing  marks  of  a  phrase,  a  clause  and  a  sen- 
tence? 
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9.  Correct  the  following  in  respect  to  capitals  and  punctuation:  can 
these  words  add  vigor  to  your  hearts  yes  they  can  do  it  they  have  oftea 
done  it. 

10.  Correct  the  following  and  give  reasons  for  the  correction : 
Neither  the  master  nor  the  scholars  is  reading, 

If  he  is  alone,  tell  him  the  news;  hut  if  any  one  is  with  him,  do 

not  tel  him. 
Hannibal  was  one  of  the  greatest  generals  whom  the  world  ever 

saw. 
"Who  are  you  looking  for? 
This  word  1  have  only  found  in  Spencer. 

U.  8.   HISTORY. 

1.  How  many  voyages  did  Columbus  make  to  the  new  world,  and  give 
the  date  of  each. 

2.  When  did  the  Spaniards  conquer  Mexico? 

8.  What  was  the  first  permanent  settlement  by  Europeans  in  the 
United  States? 

4.    Give  some  account  of  the  first  settlement  of  Virginia. 

6.  What  was  the  first  war  in  this  country  between  the  whites  and  the 
Indians? 

6.  Describe  the  early  occupation  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  by  the 
French. 

7.  State  the  causes  of  the  French  and  Indian' war. 

8.  State  some  of  the  causes  of  the  Revolutionary  war. 

9.  What  gave  rise  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States? 
10.    What  were  the  causes  of  the  Mexican  war? 

OEOGRAPHY. 

1.  What  are  the  chief  exports  and  imports  of  ihe  United  States? 

2.  Name  and  locate  the  principal  capes  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the 
United  States. 

8.  Over  what  waters  would  you  pass  in  sailing  from  New  York  te 
Constantinople? 

4.  Name  the  principal  animals  and  plants  introduced  into  this  coun- 
try from  the  old  world. 

6.  Which  voyage  is  made  in  the  shortest  time:  from  New  York  to 
Liverpool  or  the  return?     Whv? 

6.  Draw  a  map  of  Pennsylvania  and  locate  the  principal  rivers,  moun- 
tains, towns,  etc. 

7.  Describe  the  Nile. 

8.  What  is  the  ditl'erence  between  Great  Britain  and  the  British  Em- 
pire? 

9.  Name  the  republics  of  South  America. 
10.    What  are  the  cauhOi  of  oceanic  ojrrents? 
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PHYBIOLOOY. 

1.  How  would  you  stop  hemorrhage  in  the  case  of  the  cutting  of  an 
liTtery? 

2.  What  are  some  of  the  evil  effects  of  such  violent  exercises  as  jump- 
ing  the  rope,  running  a  race,  etc.? 

3.  What  causes  conspire  to  injure  the  vision  of  children  at  school? 

4.  Why  should  children  he  required  to  wear  suspenders  to  support 
their  clothing? 

5.  Name  the  three  grand  divisions  of  the  brain  in  the  order  of  size. 

THEORY  AND  PRACTICE. 

1.  "Do  you  regard  it  advipable  to  punish  children  by  requiring  them 
to  learn  extra  lessons?    Give  reasons. 

2.  Why  should  a  teacher  know  more  of  a  subject  tiian  is  found  in 
the  text-books  which  are  used  in  his  room? 

3.  Is  it  wise  to  attempt  to  secure  the  good  will  of  the  pupils  by  a  laz- 
itj  of  discipline?     Why? 

4.  What  means  have  you  taken  during  the  past  year  to  improve  youiv 
■elf  in  your  profession  ? 

5.  In  what  particulars  do  you'rogard  the  present  system  of  county 
supervision  superior  to  the  old  system  ? 


Clark  County. — Superintendent  A.  C.  Goodwin  publishes  in  the  par 
pers  the  following  items  for  each  of  his  schools  at  the  close  of  each  school 
month:  Enumeration  of  district;  registered  during  the  month;  aver- 
age number  belonging;  per  cent,  of  attendance  on  average  number  be- 
longing; average  daily  attendance;  number  of  days'  absence;  neither 
tardy  nor  absent;  number  of  cases  of  tardiness;  time  lost  by  tardiness. 

Clinton  County. — The  Frankfort  Crescent,  a  strong  Democratic  pa- 
per, edited  by  an  old  teacher  of  more  than  ordinary  good  sense,  lately  con- 
tained the  following  as  editoriar: 

'<  Some  of  our  Bepublican  contemporaries  are  greatly  exercised  over  the 
prospective  repeal  of  the  county  superintondency  law.  Do  not  be 
ftUrmed;  nothing  of  the  kind  will  be  done.  That  law  will  stand,  to  be 
tried  at  least  two  years  longer.    Democrats  are  not  fools." 

Johnson  County. — Sup't.  B.  F.  Kennedy  says:  "I  have  visited  them 
(the  schools)  once  and  am  on  my  second  round.  Out  of  ninety  schools 
there  are  only  four  bad  ones,  and  we  shall  stop^thera.  Our  high  schools 
•re  all  flodriahing.  Our  township  institutes  are  a  success  this  year.  All 
oar  teachers  pride  themselves  on  keeping  neat  school  rooms.  No  use  of 
iohaoco  allowed  in  any  of  the  schools  in  the  county. 
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Wakben  County. — Last  year  the'different  school  corporations  aver- 
aged, for  length  of  school  term,  128  days.  This  year  the  average  is  139 
days.    Gain,  this  year,  11  days. 

Number  of  pupils  enrolled  last  year,  8,272 ;  the  average  attendance^ 
1,804.  This  year  the  enrollment  is  8,261 ;  the  average  attendance  is  1,867. 
Gain  this  year,  in  proportion  to  tiie  enrollment,  69.  Cost  of  each  pupil 
for  tuition,  $18;  saved  by  the  county  this  year,  $8.97. 

This  is  a  good  showing.    Sup't.  Parker  is  at  work. 

Clark  Coutsty. — The  following  figures  show  one  way  in  which  county 
superintendency  is  paying  in  Clark  county.  Magistrates,  as  well  a» 
teachers,  seem  to  be  inspired  by  this  new  county  ofScer.  They  have 
payed  into  the  public  treausury,  of  fines,  etc.,  as  follows :  In  1869,  $172.06  • 
1870,  $177.16;  1871,  $144.12;  1872,  $362.20.  Yearly  average,  $218.88. 
In  1878,  $489.46;  1874,  $499.86.  Yearly  average,  $494.66.  Excess  of 
yearly  average,  under  county  superintendency,  $280.77.  Increase  for 
two  years,  $661.64.  These  figures  will  do  to  show.  A.  C.  Goodwin  is 
the  superintendent. 

Pulaski  County. — Never  was  there  so  good  a  class  of  teachers  in 
Pulaski  county  as  at  present,  and  as  a  result  the  schools  were  never  be- 
fore so  good.  The  township  institutes  are  well  attended  and  are  profit- 
able. Monthly  reports  are  made  promptly,  and  are  an  excellent  means- 
of  improving  the  schools.  County  superintendency,  of  course,  is  popu- 
lar, because  it  has  had  much  to  do  with  bringing  about  these  better  re. 
suits.    Sup't.  S.  Weyand  is  the  power  behind  the  throne. 

Parks  County. — Good  word  reaches  us  from  Parke  county.  The 
county  schools  are  very  much  improved,  and  still  improving.  One  re- 
port says:  "The  order  is  one  hundred  per  cent,  better  than  it  was  last 
year,  and  the  advancement  of  the  pupils  correspondingly  better."  E.  C. 
Siler,  the  superintendent,  is  working  very  faithfully  and  efficiently. 

Elkhart  County. — The  minutes  of  the  Elkhart  County  Institute^ 
together  with  some  other  pertinent  matter,  have  been  published  in  pam-> 
phlet  form.  The  minutes  are  not  very  fUll,  but  are  made  up  of  good 
points  taken  from  the  various  exercises,  and  hence  will  be  seviceable  to 
teachers. 

The  Institute  passed  the  following  resolution,  which  we  most  heartily 
approve: 

Resolved^  That  we,  the  teachers  of  Elkhart  county,  here  assembled, 
recognizing  the  evils  of  intemperance  in  our  land,  do  hereby  pledge  our- 
selves to  use  all  reasonable  efforts  in  our  power  to  advance  the  cause  of 
temperance. 

Marion  County. — W.  S.  Smith,  the  county  sup't.,  has  been  sendiofi^ 
ovt  a  series  of  circulars.  One  is  to  teachers,  filled  with  advice,  instruction^ 
and  suggestions  that  must  be  helpfUl  to  all  young  teachers,  especially. 
One  is  to  District  Directors,  in  which  he  reminds  them  very  forcibly  of 
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their  duties  in  reference  to  the  care  of  school  property,  keeping  up  neces- 
sary repairs,  visiting  schools,  etc.,  and  gives  instruction  how  to  repair 
black-bourds,  how  to  adjust  seats  with  reference  to  the  size  of  pupils,  etc 
Another  circular  is  addressed  to  parents. 

"If  you  keep  your  children  at  home  half  the  time,  you  not  only  cause  \ 
them  to  forfeit  the  ono-half,  but  you  weaken  their  efforts  and  greatly  di-  { 
minish  the  value  of  the  other  half.    Every  teacher  will  testify  that  when  | 
a  pupil  stays  out  of  school  on  Monday,  his  Tuesday  is  almost  wholly 
spoiled. 

"Tour  mistake  has  been  in  estimating  the  time  of  your  children  as  be- 
longing to  you.    This,  by  a  moment's  reflection,  you  will  sea  is  not  strictly  i 
true.    Thaae  are  certain  rights  belonging  to  the  children.     They  have  a 
right  to  their  own  places  in  the  school,  and  many  of  them  are  deeply 
grieved  to  be  compelled  to  give  them  up.    If  they  are  so  stupid  as  to 
make  no  complaint,  the  greater  is  your  need  to  send  them  every  day    , 
The  home  reports  which  you  receive  from  the  teacher  every  month  are  * 
intended  for  the  purpose  of  acquainting  you  with  the  facts  in  the  case.  | 
There  are  no  good  excuses  for  absence  except  high  waters  and  sickness. 
Grown  boys  and  g^rls  stay  away  because  they  are  green,  they  say;  but   I 
u'-ge  upon  them  the  fact  that  if  they  stay  away  they  will  always  be  green.    . 
It  is  better  to  appear  green  for  a  while  in  the  school,  than  to  be  actually    I 
green  on  the  stage  of  action."  '^ 

These  circulars  mrust  certainly  do  good,  as  they  reach  many  persons 
that  the  superintendent  cannot  see  in  person.  We  recommend  this 
course  to  other  county  superintendents  and  school  boards. 

Huntington. — The  October  report  of  the  Huntington  schools  shows 
number  belonging,  417;  daily  attendance,  400;  per  cent,  of  attendance, 
69;  cases  of  tardiness,  28;  number  of  visitors,  128.  Monthly  examina- 
tions are  held,  and  when  a  pupil's  average  falls  below  65  for  two  consecu- 
tive examinations,  he  is  placed  in  a  lower  grade.  James  Baldwin  is  the 
'superintendent. 

PosTORiA,  Ohio. — The  active  people  of  Fostoria,  O.,  are  making  a  vig- 
orous effort  to  put  on  a  permanent  basis  the  prosperous  normal  school 
that  is  already  in  operation  there.  The  effort  is  to  make  a  school  that 
will  do  N.  W.  Ohio  credit,  and  to  put  themselves  in  a  condition  to  secure 
the  location  of  one  of  the  State  Normal  Schools  that  Ohio  ought  to  estab- 
lish soon. 

Lawrence  County. — The  Commercial  says:  "Our  schools  are  pro- 
greasing  finely  in  this  county.  This  is  much  owing  to  the  efficiency  of 
our  county  superintendent.'^    W.  B.  Ghrisler  is  the  man  referred  to. 

Brazil. — ^The  papers  have  lately  been  full  of  statements  in  regard  to 
the  School  Board  of  Brazil  throwing  colored  children  out  of  the  public 
schools  in  consequence  of  the  late  decision  on  that  subject.  Many  of 
these  statemenu  were  false  or  greatly  exaggerated.    The  facts,  as  we 
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have  them,  are  that  W.  R.  Torhet,  the  only  acting;  trustee,  ordered  the 
superintendent  to  exclude  the  colored  children,  which  was  done.  Similar 
action  has  heen  taken  in  several  other  places.  As  the  case  is  to  be  ap- 
pealed to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  is  therefore  not 
finally  settled,  this  course  is  certainly  unwise,  especially  in  places  where 
the  people  are  making  no  disturbance  about  it. 

The  editor  of  the  Echo  has  been  through  the  Brazil  schools,  and  finds 
them  in  excellent  condition.     Mr.  M.  S.  Wilkinson  is  the  sup't. 

Hancock  County. — Superintendent  J.  H.  Binford  requires  teachers 
to  send  him  monthly  reports,  not  only  of  their  schools  but  of  their  own 
work.  A  capital  idea.  In  a  circular  to  teachers  he  has  the  following 
which  is  suggestive : 

"A  hint  on  neatness  might  benefit  some  teachers.  The  papers  gene- 
rally have  a  respectable  appearance;  but  a  few,  like  the  school-rooms  of 
the  authors,  are  decidedly  slovenly.  Let  all  the  work  be  done  in  a  neat, 
legible,  business-like  manner,  remembering  that  these  Reports  will  stand 
as  a  living  record  for  or  against  you.  Let  the  same  care  be  taken  in 
keeping  your  "School  Registers."  Follow  the  instructions  of  the  book. 
Let  all  the  enrolling  and  marking  be  done  with  ink.  It  is  advisable  for 
each  teacher  to  have  a  private  register  and  transfer  the  work." 

Miami  County. — Township  Institutes  are  in  iViU  operation.  The  su- 
perintendent is  making  it  a  point  to  be  present  at* the  commencement 
and  assist  in  organizing.  Some  trustees  are  determined  to  hold  institutes 
every  two  weeks,  instead  of  four;  a  commendable  idea.  The  superin- 
tendent is  visiting  schools  at  present,  it  being  his  intention  to  reach  every 
school  in  the  county  at  least  once  during  the  winter.  Schools  are  waking 
up,  as  a  consequence,  and  are  presenting  a  strong  plea  in  favor  of  county 
superintendency.  Last  month  the  superintendent  convened' the  trustees 
to  make  some  alterations  in  the  ruies^nd  regulations  pertaining  to  the 
schools.  It  was  decided  to  add  to  the  teachers'  license  6  pef  cent,  for 
success  in  teaching,  6  per  cent,  for  attending  institutes,  and  8  .per  cent, 
for  taking  an  educational  journal.  K.  B.  Stratbr. 

Lawrencbbubo. — Lawrenceburg  is  having  a  course  of  lectures  this 
winter,  at  the  rate  of  two  per  month.  When  three  out  of  the  ten  lec- 
tures engaged  had  been  given,  the  sales  of  season  tickets  and  the  receipts 
at  the  lectures  amounted  to  a  sum  sufficient  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the 
entire  course.  This  insures  success  to  the  enterprise,  and  shows  what 
may  be  done  when  the  proper  effort  is  made  in  a  wide-awake  place. 

The  pupils  of  the  high  school,  a  short  time  since,  gave  a  public  concert 
which  was  quite  creditable.  This  is  Mr.  E.  H.  Butler's  place  of  opera- 
tion.   He  works  welt. 

Tpb  address  delivered  by  J.  W.  Cowen,  superintendent  of  Steuben 
county,  before  the  teachers'  institute  of  that  county,  was  published  ia 
full  in  the  Steuben  Republican. 
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A  PLAN  FOR  A  LITERARY  SOCIETY. 


As  high  schools  tfre  being  organized  in  nearly  all  the  cities  of  the 
State,  teachers  feel  the  necessity  of  furnishing  their  advanced  pupils 
greater  literary  advantages  than  those  afforded  by  daily  recitations. 

To  apply  the  rules  of  Grammar  or  Rhetoric  necessitates  much  practice 
in  composition.  To  acquire  the  highest  excellence  in  elocution  as  well  as 
to  remove  embarrassment,  declamation  should  be  made  a  frequent  exer- 
cise. To  cultivate  the  reasoning  powers  requires  practice  in  debate.  The 
old  plan  of  devoting  Friday  afternoon  to  these  exercises  proved  a  failure. 
It  failed  to  instruct  the  pupils  and  interfered  with  the  work  of  the  school. 
Por  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  feel  the  want  of  a  better  plan,  I  sub- 
mit the  following  one,  pursued  in  the  Yincennes  high  school : 

We  have  a  Literary  Society  which  meets  every  Friday  evening  at 
7  o'clock,  the  sessions  usually  lasting  till  half  past  uIqc.  Only  the  pupils 
in  the  three  higher  classes  are  allowed  to  become  members.  Each  mem- 
ber performs  one  duty  each  week.  For  this  purpose  the  members  are 
arranged  in  three  division^  which  alternate  in  the  duties  of  declamation, 
essays  and  debate.  The  Superintendent  and  Principal  of  the  high  school 
are  ex-qffieio  the  critics  of  the  Society.  All  the  other  officers  are  elected 
by  the  Society.  As  a  just  reward  for  the  extra  efforts  required  by  the 
members  6  per  cent,  is  added,  at  monthly  examinations,  to  their  general 
average.  This  I  regard  as  a  very  low  estimate  of  the  benefits  arising 
from  a  well  regulated  literary  society.  On  the  fourth  meeting  of  each 
school  month,  we  have  a  public  lecture.  By  this  plan  we  keep  up  a 
coarse  of  lectures  throughout  the  ^ar.  These  lectures  cultivate  a  healthy 
pablic  sentiment.    The  Society  renders  the  music  on  these  occasions. 

The  Society  gives  two  exhibitions  a  year ;  one  during  the  holidays  and 
the  other  in  March.  We  find  that  this  plan  fully  meets  our  wants.  It 
teaches  self-government,  and  adds  much  to  the  attractions  of  school  life. 
1  have  tried  several  plans  and  can  heartily  commend  this  as  the  very  beat 
of  those  usually  pursued. 

T.  J.  CHARLTON. 

Yincennes,  December  16. 


The  first  number  of  the  New  England  Journal  of  Education  will  be 
published  at  Boston,  Jaa.  2,  1876,  under  the  auspices  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Instruction,  and  the  Teachers'  Associations  of  the  several 
New  England  States.  Uon.  T.  W.  Bicknell  resigns  his  position  as  Com- 
missioner of  public  schools  of  Rhode  Island,  to  assume  its  editorial  man- 
tgemcnt,  and  Charles  C.  Chatfield,  of  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  removes 
to  Boston  to  take  charge  of  the  publishing.  The  Journal  of  Education 
irill  be  issued  weekly,  each  number  containing  twenty  pages,  of  the  size 
Qf  the  Christian  Union,  at  the  subscription  price  of  |8  per  year,  inclu* 
dmg  postage. 
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SUPERINTENDENT'S  BIENNIAL  KEPORT. 


The  proof  sheets  of  the  State  Superintendent's  forthcoming  report  are 
before  us,  and  we  take  from  them  the  following  facts : 

Total  school  fund $8,711,319  60 

Increase  in  permanent  fund  for  1878 121,081  03 

Increase  from  regular  sources 56,140  96 

Increase  in  1874,  from  regular  sources 73,792  11 

Pines  and  forfeitures  have  been  paid  in  as  follows :  in  1872,  $89,306.61; 
in  1878,  $48,171.61;  in  1874,  $64,091.71.  So  much  for  county  superin- 
tendency. 

The  total  tuition  revenue  is  $2,211,328.18.  Whole  number  of  school 
children  in  1874,  654,739.  There  are  in  the  State  9,129  school  houses ; 
82  stone,  1,172  brick,  7,667  frame  and  279  log.  The  total  value  of  school 
property  is  $10,373,692.64.  Number  of  teachers  employed,  males,  7,868; 
females,  5,292 ;  total,  12,655.  We  believe  that  Indiana  is  the  only  North- 
ern State  that  employs  more  male  than  female  teachers. 

The  average  wages  for  teachers  per  month  is,  for  males,  $41.60;  for 
females,  $86.20.  Wages  for  high  school  teachers,  males,  $88 ;  females, 
$64.40.  The  average  length  of  schools  in  1873,  106  days;  in  1874,  113 
days ;  an  increase  of  8  days.  The  Superintendent  recommends  that  an 
act  be  passed  compelling  trustees  to  keep  schools  open  at  least  6  months, 
providing  it  can  be  done  without  exceeding  the  rate  of  taxation  now 
fixed  by  law. 


Thb  State  UNiVERsiTY. — A  correspondent  of  the  Indianapolis  Jour- 
nal says:  "The  new  laboratory  of  the  State  University  is  at  last  com- 
pleted, and  students  have  begun  work  therein.  The  department'occu- 
pies  three  floors — the  basement,  first  and  second  stories.  The  basement 
is  used  for  storing  dangerous  material,  such  as  acids,  for  glass-ware  not 
in  immediate  use,  and  for  the  heating  and  distillling  apparatus,  it  being 
impossible  to  use  a  laboratory  successfully  and  beneficially  without  a 
large  amount  of  distilled  water.  Porty- seven  students  can  work  hero  at 
one  time,  all  doing  similar  work,  or  each  doing  separate  and  independent 
work.  Eaoh  operator  has  his  own  table  and  closet;  his  own  gas  jets,  one 
for  heating  and  one  for  light;  his  own  tubes,  filters,  funnels,  lamps,  rea- 
gents, crucibles,  retorts  and  all  other  apparatus  necessary  for  analysis^ 
either  quantitative  or  qualitative." 

The  election  for  rector  of  Glasgow  University  took  place  recently,  re- 
sulting in  the  choice  of  Disraeli  for  a  third  term.  Mr.  Emerson,  of  this 
country,  received  five  hundred  votes,  two  hundred  less  than  were  cast 
for  his  opponent.  His  being  a  foreigner  was  the  principal  argument 
against  him,  and  the  professors  seemed  to  have  worked  hard  for  Disraeli. 
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Ws  again  ask  teachers  who  get  their  Journals  to  explain  to  those  who 
do  not,  that  we  have  not  yet  found  our  lost  suhscription  book.  There 
must  be  two  hundred  names  not  recovered  that  should  be  on  our  book. 
We  ask  this  as  a  special  favor. 

Ths  Oalossj  of  St.  Petersburg,  Bussia,  says  that  that  government  has 
resolved  to  introduce  a  system  of  compulsory  elementary  education.  A 
trial  is  to  be  made  at  St.  Petersburg  of  the  Berlin  system,  and  it  is  thought 
the  new  schools  will  be  opened  soon. 

The  Txachers*  Annual,  conducted  by  the  Parke  County  Teachers' 
Institute,  is  a  unique  pamphlet  of  some  thirty  pages.  Its  motto  is  "  Bet- 
ter to  know  everything  of  something,  than  something  of  everything." 

In  addition  to  concise  notes  of  the  institute,  it  contains  a  iarge  number 
of  brief  essays  by  different  teachers,  on  many  practical  topics  connected 
with  school  work.  Some  of  these  are  very  good.  It  contains  the  Rules 
and  Begulations  of  the  County  Board  and  a  circular  to  the  teachers  from 
the  county  superintendent.  The  pamphlet  is  a  valuable  one,  and  we 
should  presume  that  every  teacher  in  Parke  county  would  prize  it 
higiily. 

A  JOINT  INSTITUTE  was  held  at  Shoals,  for  the  benefit  of  the  teachers 
of  Martin  and  Daviess  counties,  beginning  Dec.  28,  and  continuing  four 
days.  As  no  programme  was  prepared  in  advance,  we  fear  that  much  of 
the  work  was  not  well  digested.  Not  many  teachers  are  able  to  do  them- 
seWes  and  an  institute  justice  without  careful  preparation  i^d  fore- 
thought. 

The  Blue  River  Valley  Star,  edited  and  published  by  J.  E.  Land,  at 
Edinburg,  sustains  a  good  educational  column.  This  is  what  every  good 
coanty  paper  should  do. 

The  Palmyra  (Wis.)  Enterprise  always  contains  a  good  educational 
column,  edited  by  A.  H.  Porter,  principal  of  the  Palmyra  schools. 

At  a  late  municipal  election  in  Boston,  nine  ladies  were  candidates  for 
members  of  the  School  Committee,  and  five  were  elected. 


PERSONAL. 


Ezra  CoENELL,^the  founder  of  Cornell  University,  died  December  9| 
1874,  at  hia  residence  in  Utica,  N.  T.  He  began  his  career  a  poor  boy, 
aad  never  acquired  a  liberal  education.  In  making  his  munificent  gift, 
Mr.  Cornell  said :  ^  I  would  found  a  University  where  any  person  can 
find  instruction  in  any  study."  His  original  gift  for  the  purpose  of  car- 
rying out  this  comprehensive  scheme  was  $600,000  in  money,  and  lands 
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and  appurtenances  to  the  amount  of  nearly  $100,000  more.  Since  then 
the  University  has  been  enlarged  by  the  endowment  of  Henry  W.  Sage, 
of  Brooklin,  and  Mr.  McGraw,  as  well  as  by  supplementary  gifts  from 
Mr.  Cornell,  and  the  experiments  of  adjusting  university  education  to 
the  wants  of  the  mass  of  modern  society  is  undergoing  its  trials  in 
Ithica  under  circumstances  in  several  respects  uncommonly  favorable. 
Por  the  past  few  years  Mr.  CorneH'R  time  has  been  given  to  the  "loca- 
ion"  of  the  public  lands  granted  to  the  University. 

M.  M.  Campbell,  superintendent  of  Monroe  county,  lately  revoked 
the  license  of  a  teacher  becuuse  he  had  written  his  name  in  charcoal 
upon  the  walls  of  the  school-room — served  him  right.  Mr.  Campbell 
says,  in  his  published  report  of  the  case,  "  We  want  no  man  to  teach  our 
children  and  shape  their  characters  who  can  thus  deface  public  property.'' 
The  published  reports  of  Mr.  Campbell's  visits  certainly  must  do  good. 

E.  H.  ButlAr,  the  energetic  chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  State  Teachers'  Association,  up  to  the  14th  of  December,  had,  in  be- 
half of  the  Association,  written  248  letters  and  176  postal  cards.  If  the 
Association  is  not  a  grand  success,  it  will  not  be  because  Mr*  Butler  has 
not  worked  hard  for  it. 

BoBERT  Brown,  the  new  Professor  of  Elocution  and  Music  in  the 
State  Normal  School,  will  make  the  address  on  the  last  evening  of  the 
State  Association,  on  *^  The  Kelation  of  Elocution  to  Music."  His  name 
does  not  appear  on  the  programme. 

The  Hon.  £.  £.  White,  of  Ohio,  is  somewhat  improved  in  his  health, 
and  yet  he  is  far  f^om  well. 

P.  D.  Dayib  leaves  the  Montezuma  schools  to  take  charge  of  the  "  Ox- 
ford (O.)  Citizen." 

The  Literary  societies  of  the  State  University  have  united  in  inviting 
Prof.  Hobs  to  deliver  them  an  address  on  Orators  and  Oratory.  We  un- 
derstand, from  various  sources,  that  Prof.  H.  is  making  the  elocutionary 
department  of  the  State  University  a  great  success. 


INSTITUTES. 


Switzerland  County. — The  Teachers'  Institute  met  Aug.  17,  1874, 
and  continued  in  session  five  days.  Number  enrolled — gentlemen,  77 ; 
ladies,  87 ;  average  attendance  very  large. 

Instructors — Profs.  Harrison  and  Brown,  of  Shelbyville;  Prof.  Bur- 
ton, of  Indianapolis.    Our  home  teachers  rendered  much  valuable  assist- 
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ance.  Instruction  was  given  in  all  the  common  branchee,  and  some  of 
the  higher  ones. 

Prof.  I.larrison  delivered  three  lectures  during  the  week,  the  first  on 
"Tenuwrance;"  the  second,  "Geology;"  the  third,  "Influence  of  Knowl- 
edge OD  American  Institutions." 

Prof.  Burton  showed  us  the  beauties  and  uses  of  Blocution.  He  and 
Hias  Callic  Vineyard,  of  Hillsdale,  Michigan,  gave  an  elocutionary  en- 
ter.ainment,  with  which  all  were  much  pleased. 

Mr.  Black  and  Mr.  Shenck  each  entertertained  the  teachers  with  a  so- 
cial during  the  week,  where  all  enjoyed  themselves  very  much. 

Appropriate  resolutions  were  read  and  passed  on  the  death  of  Supeiv 
intendent  Hopkins.  A  resolution  was  passed  strongly  indorsing  county 
tuperintendency. 

The  Institute  was  the  largest  ever  held  in  the  county,  and  all  went 
away  feeling  that  it  was  good  to  be  there,  and  we  doubt  not  that  much 
good  was  accomplished.  Josie  Dstraz,  Sec'ry. 


BOOK-TABLE. 


National  Teaghbkb'  Monthly  is  the  name  of  the  new  school  jouiv 
nal  published  by  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co ,  New  York  and  Chicago.  It  is  got- 
ten up  in  excellent  style,  is  filled  with  good  articles,  and  is  a  credit  to  the 
proprietors  and  editor.  Friends  of  educational  progress  will  doubtless 
rejoice  to  know  that  a  journal  has  at  last  been  established  on  a  basis  so 
firm  that  it  will  be  able  to  "express  opinions  on  educational  questions 
and  school  text-books  freely  and  fearlessly  " — chttk. 

Book-Kekpino  at  one  View.    C.  Bond,  author;  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

The  above  is  prepared  for  special  use  of  students  and  book-keepers. 
It  is  concise,  clear  and  brief,  and  yet  seems  to  contain  all  the  essential 
points. 

The  School  Tbtad.  A  new  and  thoroughly  graded  Text-Book  for  the 
study  of  Vocal  Music,  by  W.  F.  Heath,  teacher  of  music  in  the^Fort 
Wayne  schools.    Boston :  White,  Smith  &  C. 

This  little  book  is  very  carefully  arran<;ed,  and  the  author's  plan  for 
teaching  the  relative  pitch  of  tones  is  very  unique.  The  directions  to 
teachers  are  simple  and  explicit.  A  good  variety  of  son^s  is  given,  and 
teachers  wishing  a  new  song-book  would  do  well  to  examine  the  Triad. 

Bartholomew's  National  System  of  Industrial  Drawing.  Free 
Hand.    New  York.and  Chicago:  Wool  worth,  Ainsworth  &  Co. 

"This  series  of  books  contains  a  systematic  course  of  instruction  in 
drawing  in  those  branches  of  the  art  which  are  of  acknowledged  value 
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to  all/'  and  yet  not  unduly  extended.  Five  of  the  nine  books  composing 
the  series  have  already  been  published.  The  course  is  very  completei 
and  is  equal  to  anything  of  the  kind  ever  placed  before  the  public. 

In-Door  and  Out.  This  is  the  (itle  of  a  new  illustrated  paper  just 
started  in  this  city  by  Geo.  E.  Blakelee.  It  is  of  the  size  and  shape  of 
Harper's  Weekly,  and  in  fineness  of  illustrations  and  interesting  read- 
ing matter,  compares  favorably  with  that  journal.  We  understand  Mr. 
Blakelee  has  engaged  a  corps  of  the  best  literary  contributors  in  the 
land,  and  promises  to  make  his  journal  first  class  in  every  respect;  and 
he  is  a  man  abundantly  able  to  fulfill  his  promises. 

This  is  an  enterprise  that  every  citizen  of  the  State  should  take  pride 
in,  and  we  earnestly  recommend  it  to  the  teachers  and  officers  of  our 
public  schools,  as  well  as  to  the  citizens  at  large. 

Franklin  Sixth  Reader  and  Speaker,  by  G.  S.  Hillard,  with  new 
and  original  illustrations.     Boston :  Brewer  and  Tileston. 

The  first  hundred  pages  of  this  book  are  taken  up  with  rhetorical  in- 
structions which  are  very  complete  and  practical.  The  body  of  the  book 
consists  of  extracts  in  prose  and  poetry,  with  biographical  and  critical 
notes  of  the  authors.  An  excellent  variety  of  choice  pieces  is  given,  and 
the  biographical  notes  are  very  practical  and  useful.  The  publishers 
have  done  their  work  well.  The  paper,  type  and  illustrations  can  hardly 
be  improved  upon.    The  book  deserves  its  full  share  of  patronage. 

Swinton's  Language  Primmer  ;  Beginners'  Lessons  in  Speaking  and 
Writing  English.  New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers.  J.  M.  Olcott, 
Indianapolis,  Western  Agent. 

This  little  book  completes  Swinton's  Language  Series,  viz.:  Language 
Primer,  Language  Lessons,  Composition  and  English  Grammar.  This 
fofms  a  complete  series  so  far  as  it  goes,  and  as  Mr.  Swinton  has  taken 
a  "  new  departure  "  in  many  important  regards,  his  books  deserve  at  the 
hands  of  educators,  a  careful  examination.  The  characteristic  feature  of 
thsee  books  is,  that  they  endeavor  to  teach  the  use  of  language  inducllvely 
and  in  an  untechnicul  manner.  In  the  Primer,  especially,  gramatical 
usage,  and  not  gramatical  science,  is  the  aim.  In  the  simplest  way  the 
children  are  taught  to  use  the  language  correctly.  This  seems  to  us 
common  sense,  and  the  only  efficient  way  of  teaching  children  to  speak 
and  write  correctly. 

Harper's  Weekly  is,  without  question,  one  of  the  best  illustrated 
weeklies  published — according  to  our  judgment  it  is  the  best.  Kast's 
cartoons  alone  are  worth  the  price  of  the  paper. 

The  International  Review  (bi-monthly),  published  by  A.  S. 
Barnes  &  Co.,  is  one  of  the  ablest  magazines  published.  Some  of  the 
most  learned  men  in  the  world  write  for  it.  Every  article  goes  to  the 
bottom  of  the  subject  under  discussion,  and  is  a  study.    The  leading  ar- 
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tides  in  the  Janaary  number  are,  Guarantee  of  Order  and  Republican 
GoTernment  in  the  State ;  Ideas  in  Nature  overlooked  by  Dr.  Tyndall, 
by  Dr.  McCoeb  ;  Vienna  and  the  Centennial ;  The  University  System  in 
Italy.    No  other  magazine  in  the  country  equals  it  for  profundity. 
Price  $5  per  annum.  , 

The  January  number  of  the  Nursery  is  already  on  our  table.  It  is 
superb.  No  other  paper  for  the  liUle  folks,  approaches  it.  John  L. 
Shorey,  36  Brorafleld  street,  Boston,  is  the  publisher. 

Games  and  Home  Amttsemknts.  A  great  variety  of  these  are  des- 
cribed in  a  catalogue  sent  out  by  Milton  Bradley  &  Co.,  Springfield, 
Massachusetts. 


LOCAL. 


Tick's  Floral  Guide  for  1876.— Published  Quarterly.— January 
number  just  issued,  and  contains  over  100  pages,  500  engravings,  descrip- 
tions of  more  than  600  of  our  best  flowers  and  vegetables,  with  directions 
for  culture,  colored  plate,  etc.  The  most  useful  and  elegant  book  of  the 
world.  Only  25  cents  for  the  year.  Published  in  English  and  German. 
Address,  JAMES  VICK,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

BowEN,  Stewart  &  Co.,  16J  W.  Washington  street,  keeps  the  largest 
stock  of  books  in  the  S^ate.  Teachers  visiting  the  city  will  always  find 
what  books  they. want  at  this  place,  and  the  proprietors  always  take 
special  pains  to  make  them  welcome.  Any  book  ordered  by  mail  will 
be  sent  promptly.  Their  stock  of  holiday  books  is  very  large  and  very 
fine.  Teachers  attending  the  State  Association  are  cordially  invited  to 
call  and  examine  for  themselves. 
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"HIGHEB  EDUCATION."* 
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J.   B.  ROBERTS. 


|IGHEr"  is  an  adjective  of  the  comparative  degree, 
and  has  no  fixed  meaning.  Its  real  significance  can 
only  be  inferred  firom  the  word  to  which  it  stands 
related. 

As  applied  to  education,  it  must  be  technically  defined,  or  it 
will  fail  to  suggest  a  theme  of  sufficiently  exact  boundaries  to 
admit  of  discussion.  From  the  moment  when  a  child  enters  his 
first  school  untn  he  graduates,  in  his  own  estimation,  the  finished 
scholar,  from  the  highest  university,  each  successive  grade  in  ad- 
vance is,  to  him,  a  mountain  summit  which  shuts  out  from  view 
the  still  higher  peaks  beyond.  Each  one  is  higher  only  with  ref- 
erence to  what  has  been  passed. 

Some  scornfully  protest  that  American  scholarship  is  still  so 
fiir  down  in  the  valleys  that  we  have  as  yet  reached  nothing  wor- 
thy the  name  of  "  higher  education." 

The  scattering  efforts  of  our  schools  of  all  grades,  to  teach 
something  of  everything,  to  cover  the  ground  of  all  sciences,  lan- 
guages, theories  and  beliefe,  is  held  up  to  derision  and  stigma- 
tized as  utterly  disastrous  both  to  true  mental  development,  and 
even  to  the  acquirement  of  any  valuable  information. 

A  radical  difierence,  no  doubt,  exists  between  the  theories  of 
education  current  in  this  country  and  those  which  prevail  in  the 

*Bead  before  the  Indiana  State  Teachers'  Afisociation,  Dec.  81, 1874. 
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old  world.  No  American  professor  could  possibly  be  imagined 
to  die  lamenting  that  he  had  not  confined  himself  to  the  dative 
case.  The  most  reckless  caricaturist  would  not  be  betrayed  into 
so  extravagant  a  presumption. 

We  owe,  be  it  confessed,  much  to  the  patient  and  single-minded 
plodders  of  the  other  continent  for  the  results  of  their  profound 
investigations  into  the  natural  sciences,  and  especially  in  the  line 
of  philology,  history  and  literature.  Whether,  however,  this 
difference  in  the  style  of  scholarship  is  a  reproach  to  us  as  well 
as  a  credit  to  them,  is  a  question  which  may  give  us  pause. 

We  have  something  in  this  country  which,  at  least,  we  call 
higher  education.  Its  definite  limits,  on  the  one  side,  are  marked 
by  the  entrance  upon  so-called  high  school  studies.  On  the 
other  side  it  has  no  well-defined  boundaries,  but  may,  in  a  gen- 
eral way,  be  regarded  as  including  the  high  school  or  academic 
course  and  the  college.  These  institutions  correspond  in  scope 
with  the  secondary  schools  of  Grermany.  Their  general  purpose 
is,  not  to  fit  a  person  specifically  for  any  occupation  in  life,  but 
to  develop  the  manhood  there  is  in  him,  and  to  conduct  him  up 
to  a  position  from  which  he  can,  with  wide-reaching  vision,  look 
out  upon  the  world. 

While  a  properly  arranged  course  of  study  is  upon  an  inclined 
plane  mounting  upward,  and  not  a  series  of  abrupt  steps,  there 
may  be  a  line  drawn,  1  think,  at  the  entrance  to  the  high  school 
which  shall  mark  a  new  era  in  methods  of  mental  and  moral  dis- 
cipline. It  is  an  event  something  analogous  to  the  old  Roman 
custom  of  investing  a  lad  of  a  certain  age  with  the  ioga  virilis. 
The  youth  who  passes  this  line,  thenceforth  assumes  new  rela- 
tions to  those  about  him.  He  steps  into  a  new  and  well  recog- 
nized position  entitling  him  to  a  new  sort  of  consideration  from 
his  associates  and  the  world  at  large ;  and  the  consciousness  of 
this,  by  reaction,  inspires  in  him  new  impulses,  and  brings  into 
play  new,  or  hitherto  latent,  powers. 

It  is  the  passage  from  childhood  into  youth,  into  an  incipient 
manhood  and  womanhood. 

This  period  of  life  is  marked,  usually,  by  some  striking  physi- 
cal changes  which  are  coordinate  with  important  mental  and 
moral  crises.  The  character,  in  a  normal  condition,  enters  upon 
a  period  of  more  rapid  growth.  Self  control,  or  rather  self  as- 
sertion, begins  to  manifest  itself  as  a  direct  outgrowth  of  a  new 
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ooDdition  of  mental  development.  The  judgment  begins  to  lead 
the  sensibilities. 

The  soul,  with  all  its  various  manifestations,  is  but  an  integer. 
From  its  inception  through  all  its  phases  of  growth  it  can  acquire 
no  new  faculty. 

Any  just  system  of  education  will  recognize  this  fundamental 
troth,  and  will,  from  the  outset,  supply  proper  culture  for  every 
power.  From  the  first,  there  needs  must  be  discipline  for  the 
perceptive  Acuities,  for  the  memory  and  reflective  powers,  for 
the  judgment  and  for  the  wQL  And  yet,  whUe  all  these  facul* 
ties  are  developed  and  grow  together,  a  great  relative  change  will 
be  realized.  The  leadership  will  be  transferred.  Faculties  which 
at  first  are  primary,  become  secondary,  and  vice  versa. 

The  most  apparent  and  rapid  phase  of  this  change  is  during 
those  years  when  childhood  and  youth  is  growing  into  manhood, 
as  the  sun  seems  to  move  with  accelerated  speed  along  the  horizon 
at  the  vernal  and  autumnal  equinox,  and  as  the  ripening  grain 
turns  to  golden  yellow  almost  while  you  are  gazing  upon  it.  It 
18  at  this  ripening  time,  if  ever,  that  pupils  are  ready  to  enter 
upon  the  higher  education. 

The  whole  theory  and  practice  of  high  school  teaching  and 
discipline  must  be  based  upon  the  presumption  that  we  are  no 
longer  dealing  with  mere  children.  The  devices  which  have 
hitherto  been  resorted  to  for  the  securing  of  good  order  and  at- 
tention to  study,  lose  their  propriety  if  not  their  virtue. 

Compulsion  must,  in  a  great  measure,  cease.  Not  that  there 
is  to  be  abrogation  of  law.  Law  and  system  must  be  of  the 
strictest  quality,  but  at  the  same  time  approximately,  at  least, 
self-enforcing  and  self-regulating.  The  purpose  of  the  higher 
education  is  to  fit  men  and  women,  who  possess  natural  gifts,  for 
the  80-called  higher  (i.  e.  the  more  intellectual)  walks  of  life. 
These  must  ever  be  a  small  minority  of  mankind,  and  the  world 
will  be  the  guner  rather  than  loser  if  the  opportunities  are  lim- 
ited to  those  who  possess  worthy  qualities  of  intellect  and  char- 
acter, and  qualities  which  promise  to  develop  into  fitness  for 
leaderehip  of  opinion,  whether  upon  a  large  or  a  small  scale. 
In  all  such  characters,  the  better  motives  are  predominant  The 
higher  education  of  no  person  in  whom  these  better  principles  do 
not  80  prevail  as,  under  proper  influence,  to  restrain  and  control, 
will  be  a  paying  investment  either  to  himself  or  to  the  world  at 
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large.  Neither  incurable  worthlessness  nor  hopeless  stupidity 
have  any  proper  place  in  a  higher  institution  of  learning.  No 
man  or  institution  is  under  any  obligation,  either  of  duty  or  in- 
terest, to  put  the  weapons  of  knowledge  into  the  hands  of  the 
vicious,  nor  to  waste  energy  in  trying  to  give  the  polish  of  ma- 
liogony  to  a  bass-wood  stick. 

If  our  high  schools  and  colleges  are  to  become  still  higher,  to 
strengthen  themselves  and  their  work,  to  return  better  dividends 
upon  their  endowments,  I  verily  believe  that  it  will  result  from 
a  process  of  elimination. 

The  elements  of  knowledge,  the  keys  by  which  doors  to  wider 
information  are  to  be  opened,  must  indeed  be  offered  freely,  and 
even  urgently,  to  all.  Somebody  is  greatly  to  be  blamed  unless 
every  child  of  the  commonwealth  is  taught  how  to  read  and 
write,  and  how  to  use  his  senses  to  some  purpose. 

But  there  is  little  satisfaction  or  profit  in  leading  unwilling  or 
blind  followers  through  galleries  of  art  or  among  choice  treasures 
of  knowledge.  To  all  true  success  in  learning,  the  motive  for 
effort  must  be  in  the  heart  of  the  scholar.  Over  the  portals  of 
the  temple  of  science  is  inscribed  the  l^end  ^^  FUvia  vL"  It  ia 
like  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  which  suffereth  violence  and  which 
the  violent  take  by  force. 

A  crying  evil  in  our  American  system  of  higher  education  is, 
that  owing  to  the  numerous  institutions  professing  to  teach  ad- 
vanced science,  their  poverty  and  dependence  upon  a  large  pa- 
tronage for  the  very  liberty  to  exist,  a  rivalry  for  numbers  has 
opened  th^  doors  until  they  spread  out  like  horizon,  or  like  the 
Mediterranean  sea,  in  which  a  few  true  scholars  are  seen  strug- 
gling, '*  rari  nantea  in  gwrgite  vasbo"  What  wonder  if  some  of 
these  go  down  in  the  flood  I  Until  there  is  that  independence 
which  shall  enable  all  higher  schools  to  say  to  the  feeble-minded 
aspirant  after  diplomatic  honors :  '*  Go  thy  way.  What  is  there 
to  us  and  to  thee  ?"  higher  education  in  this  country-  will  surely 
never  get  much  beyond  the  comparative  degree. 

Some  schools  have,  perhaps,  already  reached  this  condition, 
and  are  disposed  to  assert  themselves.  It  is  to  such  that  we  are 
to  look  for  worthy  results. 

There  are,  indeed,  practical  difficulties  besides  the  one  of  di- 
minished tuition  fees.  There  is  possible  danger  of  injustice  to 
individuals,  arising  from  human  fellibility  in  regard  to  intellec- 
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tmd  and  moral  possibilities  in  specific  cases.  And  yet  clearly 
recognized  mental  or  moral  unfitness  should  find  no  abiding  place 
in  the  halls  consecrated  to  higher  education.  Higher  education 
belongs  of  right  only  to  such  as  have  intellectual  ability  to  ac« 
qoiie  ity  ambition  to  strive  for  it,  and  nobility  to  use  the  power  it 
confers  for  the  good  of  the  race. 
Let  us  inquire  a  little  more  in  detail.  What  is  the  higher  edvr 

It  does  not  consist  primarily  nor  largely  in  the  acquisition  of 
numy  ^uc^.  The  process  of  fistct  accumulation  b^ins  with  the 
first  unfolding  of  the  senses,  and  continues  through  life.  Every 
day,  every  waking  hour  brings  its  stores,  and  they  fall  like  rain 
npon  the  just  and  the  unjust.  Ther6  is  no  possibility  of  shutting 
them  out  except  by  stopping  the  ears  and  shutting  the  eyes,  and 
eyen  then  they  will  pour  in  a  ceaseless  flood  through  the  remain- 
ing portals  of  the  brain. 

Nor  does  it  consist  merely  in  the  acquisition  of  a  choice  collec* 
tion  of  fiicts,  though  such  acquisition  is  incident  to  it ;  and,  to 
the  superficial  observer,  this  may  ofiTer  the  appearance  of  being 
the  substance  of  the  thing  hoped  for.  It  is  indeed  a  peculiarly 
important  feature  of  primary  education,  while  the  senses  are 
keen,  the  curiosity  eager  and  memory  plastic. 

The  history  of  llie  rise,  progress  and  maturing  of  any  science  will 
illustrate  the  successive  phases  of  intellectual  development  in  the 
indiridual.  The  inductive  philosophy  is  the  soil  out  of  which  all 
modem  science  has  grown.  Now-a^ays,  no  discreet  scholar  will 
dare  propound  any  tiieory  in  regard  to  anything  unless  he  is  able 
to  base  it  upon  a  goodly  number  of  incontrovertible  facts.  These 
&ct8  may  be  of  his  oi%n  observation,  or  they  may  be  the  accu- 
mulated material  of  other  observers  and  other  times.  Men  have 
always^had,  upon  an  average,  about  two  eyes  apiece ;  but  it  waa 
not  until  after  some  thousands  of  years  that  they  began  rightly 
to  interpret,  in  llieir  relations  to  each  other,  the  every  day  phe- 
nomena of  nature. 

Although  llie  results  of  these  observations  have  been  wrought 
into  systems  by  great  thinkers,  still  such  individual,  before  he 
can  truly  appreciate  these  systems,  must  go  through  an  experi- 
ence involving  the  same  steps  by  which  mankind,  as  a  whole,  has 
reached  its  present  state  of  advanced  knowledge. 
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First  come  the  years  of  observation,  the  gathering  in,  by  means 
of  the  senses,  of  material  for  future  inductions. 

The  vantage  ground  of  the  modern  scholar  consists  in  the  fact 
that  that  the  road  up  the  hill  of  science  has  been  smoothed  and 
graded,  and  that  guides  stand  ready  to  cooTduct  him  on  his  way. 
He  may  climb  more  rapidly  and  reach  a  higher  point  of  obser- 
vation from  which  to  look  out  upon  the  world ;  but  climb  he 
must,  and  that  from  the  tery  foot  of  the  hill.  It  is  an  ascent  up 
which  no  one  can  be  carried  or  wheeled.  Every  successful  stu- 
dent is  an  epitome  of  the  world's  growth  iu  knowledge. 

The  specific  difference  between  primary  and  higher  education 
is  this :  The  primary  pupil  cognizes,  remembers,  compares,  forms 
judgments,  and,  to  a  limited  extent,  classifies.  The  advanced 
student  continues  to  do  all  this  with  undiminished  earnestness 
and  success :  but  above  and  beyond  it  all,  he  begins  to  arrange 
his  thought  products  into  systems.  He  b^ins  to  recognize  truths 
in  their  grander  relations ;  to  borrow  the  language  of  another, 
to  see  **  where  the  sciences  lie,  how  they  are  put  together,  how 
they  bear  upon  one  another,  what  is  the  vice  of  spurious  forms 
of  science,  from  what  errors  mankind  has  been  freed  and  how 
much  remains  under  the  seal." 

I  have  already  used  the  old  and  familiar  allusion  to  the  hill  of 
science.  Perhaps  no  other  figure  will  more  dearly  iUustrate  this 
thought. 

The  child  goes  about  at  the  foot  of  this  hill.  He  learns  to  dis- 
tinguish valley  and  elevation,  brooklet  and  stream  and  river. 
He  learns  crudely  to  classify  the  products  of  the  earth  into  herbs 
and  shrubs  and  trees ;  to  distinguish  the  oak  from  the  pine  and 
the  elm  from  the  maple ;  to  know  what  fruits  are  wholesome  and 
what  poisonous.  Still  further,  he  may  penetrate  into  the  out- 
cropping rocks  and  dig  out  some  of  their  hidden  treasures.  He 
may  do  all  this  and  even  more,  and  still  have  but  disconnected 
and  fragmentary  knowledge  of  the  country. 

As  his  mind  gathers  strength  and  maturity,  there  are  two  ways 
by  which  he  may  rise  to  new  and  far  more  comprehensive  views 
of  the  whole : 

1.  With  compass  and  chain  and  level,  he  may  trace  out  in 
detail  the  direction  and  length  of  every  valley  and  stream ;  the 
distance,  bearing  and  slope  of  every  hill-side  and  peak;  the 
trend  of  the  rocky  strata,  the  distribution  of  the  plants  and  trees. 
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the  exposures  of  the  landscape  to  sun  and  shade.  Having  done 
all  this  by  patient  industry,  carefully  noting  and  recording  every 
fact,  he  may  combine  all  in  a  topographical  map  upon  which  the 
eye  may  take  in  at  a  glance  all  the  relations  of  the  several  parts 
to  each  other.  He  has  thus  evolved  from  a  chaotic  mass  of  mi- 
nute and  disjointed  observations  a  symmetrical  plan,  which  not 
only  helps  his  own  mind  in  the  comprehension  of  relations,  but 
which  may  be  of  inestimable  service,  in  coming  time,  to  all  oth- 
ers who  have  occasion  to  traverse  this  region. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  may  ascend  at  once  to  some  lofty  hill- 
top from  which  the  eye,  at  a  glance,  is  able  to  gather  in  a  picture 
of  the  whole  broad  landscape,  as  a  bird  sees  it  in  his  airy  flight. 
Each  method  has  its  peculiar  advantages.  He  is  fortunate  who 
can  avail  himself  of  both.  The  first  alone  is  possible  to  most. 
It  is  the  practical,  altliough  the  plodding  plan,  and  even  the 
birds-eye  view  is  of  little  value  unless  preceded  or  folio v^ed  by 
the  practical  study  of  details.  He  who  does  the  first  is  the  suc- 
cessful scholar.  Who  does  the  latter  is  a  genius.  He  who  does 
both  is  the  great  statesman,  philosopher  or  scientist* 

The  entrance  to  the  higher  education,  no  matter  when  or  in 
what  circumstances  it  occurs,  is  characterized  by  the  commence- 
ment of  this  mapping  process,  the  beginning  of  the  combinations 
which  are  to  unite  all  one's  knowings  into  a  grand  and  mutually 
illustrative  whole. 

Here  the  question  may  be  suggested,  *'are  there  not  two  vari- 
eUes  of  the  higher  education,  i.  e.,  the  general  and  the  special  ?" 
In  this  view,  certainly,  no  special  education  can  be  called  higher 
imless  preceded  by  and  based  upon  the  general.  No  man  is  wor- 
thy to  be  called  highly  educated  unless  he  knows  at  least  some- 
thing in  every  department  which  enters  largely  into  civilized  life 
and  thought. 

This  theory  has  received  not  a  little  contemptuous  criticism 
from  those  who  fail  to  discriminate  justly  between  sharpness  and 
breadth  of  culture.  Such  persons  would  have  the  infant  in  its 
cradle  inspected  by  the  state  phrenologist  and  labeled,  farmer, 
doctor,  preacher,  poet,  blacksmith,  statesman,  or  what  not,  and 
then  direct  his  whole  culture,  both  physical  and  mental,  with  the 
.«ole  view  of  making  of  him  as  perfect  a  machine  as  possible. 

There  is  something  more  than  a  mere  text  in  the  reply  of  the 
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lad  to  one  who  asked  him  what  he  meant  to  be  when  he  should 
grow  up :     "I  mean  to  be  a  Man,  Sir." 

Our  world  needs  specialists,  and  skillful  and  devoted  ones; 
but,  first  of  all  and  underlying  all,  it  needs  manhood. 

The  genius  of  American  society,  to  say  nothing  of  the  needs 
of  individuals,  requires  a  broad  field  of  common  thought  and 
common  knowledge  in  every  one  of  its  members.  Every  thought- 
ful man,  and  especially  every  one  who  has  anything  to  do  in  shap- 
ing the  thoughts  of  others,  should  know  somewhat  the  bearing 
of  his  special  knowledge  or  work  upon  that  of  every  other  man^ 
in  whatever  sphere, 

"No  man  liveth  unto  himself."  Our  lines  go  out  into  all  the 
world  like  the  wires  from  the  heart  of  the  telegraphic  system. 
Every  thinker  and  everp  intelligent  worker  in  the  center  of  such 
a  system,  which  is  all  the  more  complex  because  it  interlaces 
with  so  many  other  sytems. 

So  then,  how  diverse  soever  may  be  the  special  walks  and  spe- 
cial lines  of  thought  in  which  each  individual  is  concerned,  there 
is  much  in  common  for  all.  So  a  liberal  education  must  lead 
out  into  all  the  facts  and  theories  of  nature,  life  and  thought, 
with  which  as  dwellers  upon  earth,  and  as  immortal  beings,  we 
we  have  to  do.  It  matters  little  how  skilled  a  man  may  become 
in  some  art,  or  how  apt  and  ready  in  facts  and  theories  of  some 
science,  if,  when  sounded  upon  any  of  the  great  questions  of  the- 
day,  he  gives  no  response,  he  is  to  that  extent  a  narrow  man. 
He  is  unable  to  form  just  judgments  in  regard  to  those  things 
which  he  knows  best,  because  ignorant  of  their  true  relations  in 
the  great  outlines  of  universal  knowledge. 

Suppose  you  attempt  the  analysis  of  any  subject  with  a  view, 
to  scientific  investigation.  Can  you  study  exhaustively  or  even 
know  comprehensively  any  detail  of  your  analysis  before  the  entire 
outline  is  presented  to  view  ?  Can  one  arrive  at  a  true  theory  of 
ocean  currents  without  first  studying  the  contour  of  continents, , 
or  of  winds  with  no  reference  to  the  motions  of  the  earth  ?  Can 
one  comprehend  the  philosophy  of  modem  history  without  read-^ 
ing  that  of  Mediaeval  and  Ancient  times  ? 

Perhaps  no  more  perfect  compeud  of  universal  knowledge  can 
anywhere  be  found  than  is  contained  in  a  single  number  of  a 
great  newspaper.     No  man  is  thoroughly  well  educated  who  can- 
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DOt  lead  with  a  good  degree  of  intelUgent  comprehension  every 
article  in  such  a  paper,  £rom  the  heavy  leader,  through  the  science 
colmmi,  the  telegraph  brevities  from  all  lands,  the  political  spec* 
olations,  the  weather  probabilities,  the  market  reports,  down  to 
the  most  insignificant  legitimate  advertisement. 

So  wide  is  the  range  which  must  needs  be  covered  by  all  thor> 
OQgh  higher  education. 

A  higher  school  need  not  give  profound  and  minute  knowledge 
in  any  single  department  of  science,  nor  in  any  number  of  sci* 
enoes.  Such  work  is  the  peculiar  province  of  special  schools. 
The  work  of  the  high  school  and  college  is,  primarily,  to  put  the 
individual  in  posgession  of  himself,  to  point  out  to  him  the  paths 
of  knowledge,  to  teach  him  how  and  what  to  see  and  feel  and 
bear,  how  to  interpret  and  judge,  so  that  henceforth  all  nature 
and  literature  shall  be  to  him  an  open  book — to  so  map  out  be* 
fore  his  mind  the  circle  of  the  sciences  that  when  he  comes  upon 
a  new  fact,  he  shall  know  where  to  place  it  and  what  significant 
relation  it  may  have  to  other  &cts  previously  acquired. 

In  such  a  system,  science  is  the  primary  idea,  art  subordinate 
and  auxiliary.  8cience>  not  in  its  special  and  popular  sense,  but 
in  the  widest  application  of  its  generic  meaning. 

This  view  of  the  higheT  education  is  not  in  apparent  accord 
with  the  popular  notion  that  practical  education  which  looks  to 
the  most  direct  and  immediate  method  for  arriving  at  a  technical 
knowledge  of  some  special  and  remunerative  art ;  using  the  word 
art  also  in  the  wide  sense  of  the  ability  to  do  something  well, 
whether  it  be  to  fashion  a  statue  or  to  turn  a  grindstone. 

l^or  yet  does  this  view  ignore  or  disparage  the  great  value  and 
neoessity  of  schools  of  technology,  of  business  and  of  practical 
affiurs.  Such  schools  may  do  minute,  thorough  and  most  impor-* 
tant  work  in  their  several  directions,  but  they  need  not,  in  fact, 
cannot  at  the  same  time  be  broad  and  comprehensive.  They  are 
not  calculated  to  produce  thinkers.  Their  best  though  not  their 
only  good  results  will  be  reached,  usually,  when  they  are  per* 
mitted  to  build  upon  foundations  laid  by  schools  for  broader  cul- 
ture.   There  is  no  necessary  antagonism  here. 

In  a  well  organized  and  prosperous  community,  those  who  are 
best  fitted  to  profit  by  the  distinctive  work  of  each,  will,  by  the 
law  of  natural  selection,  gravitate  that  way.  Man  has  been  made 
with  diverse  capacities  and  abilities,  and  the  beneficent  Creator 
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has  somehow  planted  an  instinct  in  us  which  leads  us,  when  un- 
controlled by  the  tyranny  of  circumstances,  to  choose  that  cul- 
ture and  occupation  to  which  we  are  best  adapted.  Under  a 
perfect  administration,  both  classes  of  schools  will  be  likely  to  at- 
tract and  to  hold  those  to  whom  each  is  calculated  to  do  most 
good. 

Let  us  now  consider,  briefly,  the  question,  "  By  whom  should 
schools  for  higher  education  be  establishd  and  maintained  ?" 

That  the  State  is  bound,  by  every  consideration  of  good  policy, 
to  support  elementary  schools,  few  are  now  found  bold  enough  to 
deny. 

Government  is  instituted  for  the  benefit  of  the  governed.  Its 
legitimate  functions  comprehend  something  more  than  the  exer- 
cise of  a  restraining  power  over  the  evil  passions  of  man,  the 
repression  of  crime  and  punishment  of  offenders.  Government 
is  society  organized  and  working  out  those  problems  which  con- 
cern the  highest  temporal  good  of  all. 

It  is  no  easy  matter,  in  every  case,  to  determine  what  properly 
belongs  to  the  State  to  do,  and  what  should  be  left  to  the  indi- 
vidual. It  is  in  drawing  this  boundary  line  that  the  highest 
quality  of  statesmanship  may  find  ample  scope  for  the  display  of 
<5onsummate  ability.  It  is  often  far  easier  to  devise  ways  and 
means  for  performing  a  plain  duty  than  it  is  to  determine  just 
what  that  duty  is.  If  it  is  right  for  the  State  to  educate  at  all, 
which  seems  to  be  admitted,  the  fixing  of  the  point  at  which  it 
fibould  be  left  to  each  individual,  must  rest  upon  the  exact  deter- 
mination of  that  boundary  line  beyond  which  further  intellectual 
<$ulture  brings  less  advantage  to  the  State  than  it  does  to  the  in- 
dividual. 

If  the  State,  standing  for  organized  society,  has  no  use  for 
thinkers,  scholars,  philosophers  and  statesmen,  such  as  ought  to 
be  trained  in  the  higher  schools,  then  the  State  has  no  need  and 
no  right  to  expend  the  people's  money  for  the  maintenance  of 
such  institutions. 

If,  when  the  children  of  a  community  have  acquired  the  arts 
of  reading,  writing  and  ciphering,  the  wants  of  the  people  at 
large  are  fully  met,  so  that  all  which  is  beyond  becomes  a  matter 
of  individual  and  not  of  common  interest,  then  let  us  support  no 
more  public  high  schools  or  State  universities. 

Statistics  show  that  only  a  small  ratio,  certainly  less  than  5  per 
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cent  of  all  who  enter  our  public  schools,  even  under  the  most 
fayorable  circumstances,  ever  reach  the  lowest  class  of  the  high 
achool,  and  of  this  favored  few,  less  than  one-third  ever  gradu- 
ates. This  fact,  though  often  used  by  enemies  of  the  high  school, 
has  really  no  bearing  upon  the  question  at  issue,  if  the  principle 
which  I  have  laid  down  is  a  just  one.  It  is  to  be  expected  that 
in  army  will  contain  more  privates  than  captains  and  generals ; 
that  always  and  everywhere,  there  will  be  more  followers  than 
leaders,  more  who  toil  with  the  hand  than  with  the  head. 

And  yet,  are  campaigns  and  battles  gained  more  by  the  stalwart 
bravery  and  physical  endurance  of  the  soldier,  than  by  the  strat- 
egy  of  great  captains  ?  If  so,  history  has  transmitted  most  un- 
just records.  How  many  instances  can  you  recall  wherein  immi- 
nent defeat  has  been  turned  to  glorious  victory  by  the  arriviol 
open  the  field  of  a  single  master  mind  ? 

Always  and  everywhere  the  intelligent,  upright  and  self-reliant 
leader  not  only  helps  himself  in  great  emergencies,  but  his  lead- 
ership is  the  greatest  of  benefits  to  those  who  are  called  to  follow, 
for  it  brings  them  to  safety  and  success. 

So,  the  higher  education,  when  it  proves  to  be  like  good  seed 
sown  in  good  ground,  will  surely  bring  forth  a  manifold  return, 
the  abundance  of  which  shall  not  only  surely  bless  the  sower  and 
the  reaper,  but  may  cheapen  the  price  of  a  loaf  in  every  market 
of  the  world. 

It  18  said  that  Paris  is  Prance ;  which  means  that  all  France 
horrows  from  its  capital  its  fashions  and  manners,  and,  to  a  great 
€xtent,  its  beliefs  and  theories.  The  same  thing  is  true  every- 
where. Every  .great  city  is  a  controlling  center  of  intellectual 
and  moral  infiuences. 

So  in  every  intelligent  and  cultivated  man  and  woman.  Such 
a  person,  whether  industriously  or  unconsciously,  is  a  central  sun 
around  which  the  lesser  lights  revolve,  and  by  which  they  are 
warmed  and  held  in  their  orbits.  This  may  be  humiliating 
to  these  lesser  lights,  but  it  is  certainly  better  even  for  them 
than  the  chaos  and  darkness  into  which  they  would  surely  plunge 
if  once  cut  loose  from  their  dependent  relation. 

Sacoessfnl  commanders  are  said  to  owe  much  of  their  success 
to  a  wise  choice  of  judicious  advisers  and  devoted  adherents,  and 
to  that  good  sense  which  prompts  them  to  recognize  and  follow 
good  advice.    Such  men  oombine  in  themselves  two  grand  quali- 
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ties,  which,  if  properly  distributed  among  the  human  race,  would 
produce  almost  an  ideal  slate  of  society. 

What  we  need  is,  first,  a  class  of  keen,  discriminating,  system- 
atic thinkers,  who,  with  eagle  vision,  shall  pierce  the  cloud  whidb 
shuts  out  from  common  men  the  sun  of  absolute  truth,  men  who 
shall  evolve  systems  explaining  the  true  relations  of  all  things 
which  concern  the  duty  and  well-being  of  men.  We  need,  in  the 
second  place,  such  a  training  for  the  great  mass  that  they  will  be 
able  to  recognize  the  true  when  presented  to  them,  and  such  a 
culture  of  the  moral  sense  that  they  wUl  choose  to  be  governed 
in  their  lives  by  the  true  and  not  by  the  false.  This  is  our  ideal^ 
an  ideal  still  so  far  from  realization  that  if  we  could  only  see 
upon  the  most  distant  horizon  the  glimmering  of  the  dawn  which 
is  to  usher  in  such  a  day,  we  might  well  exdaim  with  the  prophet 
of  old,  "  Mine  eyes  have  seen  thy  salvation,  O  Lord." 

But  this  is  the  two-fold  end  towards  which  we  are  to  push  on. 
Let  us  educate  the  few,  and  the  more  the  better,  to  be  discoverers 
of  the  truth,  and  the  many  to  recognize  it  when  discovered. 

Will  you  please  observe,  we  are  not  to  work  for  two  distinct 
ends  in  two  opposite  directions,  but  for  one  end — a  two-fold  one — 
and  it  all  lies  in  one  direction.  And  here  I  repeat  with  renewed 
emphasis,  admitting  the  duty  of  the  State  to  provide  for  any  ed* 
ucation,  we  can  neither  logically  nor  safely,  stop  short  of  the  fiu> 
thest  possible  reach:  I  know  of  no  argument  for  universal  edu* 
cation  of  the  masses  in  the  rudiments  of  knowledge  which  is  not 
equally  cogent  for  the  highest  possible  education  of  all  who  have 
the  ability  and  desire  for  it,  though  they  should  constitute  even 
but  a  fraction  of  one  per  cent,  in  the  community. 

It  would  give  rise  to  grave  reflection,  could  we  have  spread  be- 
fore us  a  catalogue  of  the  still  unsolved  problems  of  human  life. 

With  all  the  wonderful  achievements  of  the  past  seventy-five 
years  in  the  realms  of  science  and  philosophy,  it  would  seem  that 
where  one  question  has  been  disposed  of,  three  fresh  ones  have 
sprung  up  in  its  place,  so  that  with  all  our  progress  we  scarcely 
appear  to  be  gaining  ground. 

How  shall  man,  as  a  tiller  of  the  soil,  contend  successfully 
against  the  myriads  of  flying  and  criiwling  creatures  which  so 
often,  in  a  single  day,  blight  his  fairest  hopes?  How  shall  we 
continue  to  use  fire  and  steam  without  the  constant  peril  of  being 
rent  in  pieces  or  consumed  by  the  very  servants  that  we  think 
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we  have  taught  to  do  our  bidding?  How  shall  trade  and  com- 
meroe,  how  shall  supply  and  demand  be  so  adjusted  as  to  es- 
cape  those  terrible  and  sudden  fluctuations  which  so  often,  with- 
out warning,  swallow  up  colossal  fortunes  and  upturn  the  verj 
foundations  of  society? 

What  are  the  best  means  for  the  prevention  of  crimes,  and 
how  are  criminals,  great  and  small,  to  be  treated,  are  questions 
which  press  urgently  for  an  answer. 

How  shall  our  charities,  both  public  and  private,  be  so  admin- 
istered as  not  to  create  the  very  evils  they  are  kindly  intended  to 
alleviate  ?  How  shall  justice  and  fair  dealing  be  obtained  be- 
tween man  and  man,  between  nation  and  nation,  without  resort 
to  tedious  litigation,  or  the  costly  and  dreadful  arbitrament  of 
war? 

Is  there  no  solution  to  these  questions  ?  I  do  not  so  read  the 
Providence  of  God  in  the  signs  of  the  times.  The  very  urgency 
with  which  these  and  kindred  problems  are  forcing  themselves 
upon  our  attention,  together  with  the  intense  and  anxious  thought 
which  is  being  given  to  them,  is  a  hopeful  indication  that  the  so- 
lution of  some,  at  least,  is  near  at  hand, 

And  yet,  they  will  not  be  wrought  out  by  chance,  nor  stum- 
bled upon  by  some  felicitous  blunderer. 

They  are  vast  and  intricate  intellectual  problems,  fit  not  only 
to  tax  the  keenest  powers  of  analysis,  but  to  employ  the  resources 
of  an  intelligence,  a  knowledge  of  the  forces  and  phenomena  of 
nature  and  an  acquaintance  with  man  and  with  spiritual  powers, 
such  as  noUiing  but  the  widest  and  most  accurate  scholarship 
can  grasp  and  arrange  in  an  orderly  system. 

Could  state  or  nation,  by  the  most  princely  outlay  for  the  en- 
dowment of  a  single  institution,  be  sure  of  setting  in  motion  in- 
fluences effective  to  develop  the  intellect,  otherwise  to  remain 
mute  and  ingloriops,  which  should  work  out  the  true  solution  of 
one  of  these  problems  and  place  the,  results  before  the  world  in  a 
dear  and  convincing  light,  the  price  would  be  insignificant  for  so 
magnificent  a  return. 

But  such  results  cannot  with  certainty  be  foreseen.  As  we  are 
taught,  the  sower  who  expects  to  reap  must  scatter  much  of  his 
seed  to  the  winds.  Some  of  it  will  be  choked  by  thorns,  some  will 
be  picked  up  by  the  birds  of  the  air,  (though  even  that  is  some- 
thing) while  some  will  doubtless  fall  on  good  ground.     Social 
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problems  will  be  solved  by  the  combined  labor  of  many  think, 
ers.  The  practical  conclusion  is,  let  opportunities  for  education 
of  all  grades  be  offered  so  freely  to  all  that  none  shall  be  pre- 
vented by  poverty  or  other  extraneous  hindrances  ^from  the  full 
culture  of  all  their  natural  powers,  and  that,  not  in  the  inteiest 
of  individuals,  but  of  society  at  large. 

I  have  attempted  to  direct  your  attention  to  three  points  con- 
nected with  this  subject  of  ''  Higher  Educatdon-"  The  logical 
order  should  have  been : 

1.  What  is  Higher  Education  ? 

2.  To  whom  should  it  be  given  ? 

3.  By 'whom? 

I  have  found  it  more  convenient  to  change  the  order  by  speak- 
ing upon  the  second  topic  first  There  is  another  very  practical 
/  question  remaining  which  can  only  be  stated,  not  discussed  in 
/  this  paper.  Are  high  schools  and  colleges  using  the  methods 
,  best  calculated  to  reach  the  results  proposed  in  higher  education, 
and  are  they  really  worthy  of  the  kind  of  puhUc  support  so 
earnestly  claimed  for  them  ? 

Without  attempting  to  answer  the  question,  I  can  only  say, 
that  if  the  best  methods  of  mental  discipline  are  not  practiced  in 
our  schools,  this  fact  but  adds  another  to  the  great  unsolved  social 
problems  of  the  day,  and  with  the  best  light  that  we  have,  it  be- 
comes every  lover  of  humanity,  every  scholar  and  statesman,  to 
seek  for  this  best  discipline  as  for  hid  treasures,  and  when  he  has 
found  it,  to  offer  it  freely  and  urgently  to  mankind.  Then  shall 
his  name  be  handed  down  to  future  generations  written  far  above 
that  of  all  other  heroes. 

The  world  needs  and,  at  any  price,  must  have  scholars — such 
men  as  one  of  America's  great  thinkers  has  thus  characterized : 

'*  The  scholar  is  man  thinking.  Him  nature  solicits  with  all 
her  monitory  pictures ;  him  the  past  instructs ;  him  the  future 
invites.  It  is  his  to  cheer,  to  raise  and  to  guide  men  by  showing 
them  facts  amid  appearances." 

Such  is  the  style  of  scholarship — such  the  fruit  of  the  "  higher" 
ediLcation"  which  the  world  demands. 

So  long  as  there  are  schools  which  work  intelligently,  earnestly 
and,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  successfully  to  this  end,  public 
sentiment  will  recognize  and  sustain  them.  If  they  fail  or  cease 
to  do  this,  they  must  and  should  go  down. 
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MINUTES  OF  THE  'INDIANA  STATE  TEACHERS' 
ASSOCIATION. 


THE  twenty-first  annual  meeting  of  the  Indiana  State  Teach- 
era'  Association  convened  at  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Hall,  Indianopolig, 
Dec.  29,  1874,  at  7:30  o'clock,  P.  M.,  President  Smart  in  the 
chair. 

Prayer  wm  gfloFod  by  Dr.  DeLaMatyr,  of  Indianapolis^ 

The  Hon.  Thomas  A.  Hendricks,  Governor  of  State,  was  in- 
.troduced  and,  in  an  eloquent  address,  welcomed  the  membersr«^. 
the  Association  to  the  City  of  Indianapolis  and  to  the^hyte'Cf 
the  people  of  the  State. 

Beferring  to  the  work  of  the  teachers  of  Indiana,  he  com- 
^mended  the  county  and  township  institutes  as  important  and 
strong  supports  of  the  common  school  system.  They  develop 
fraternity  and  promote  professional  pride  and  excellence.  Their 
influence  reaches  beyond  the  teachers  to  the  patrons  of  the  schools. 
Their  tendency  is  to  establish,  make  more  distinct  and  positive 
the  duty  of  the  teacher  to  carry  the  mind  of  the  student  back  of 
rules  and  results  to  reasons,  causes  and  principle.  Being  thor- 
oughly taught,  far  back  in  the  elements  of  a  science,  the  pupil 
.  holds  the  tests  of  science  in  his  own  hands. 

The  teacher's  work  is  well  done  when  he  leads  the  scholar  forth 
'  to  enter  the  contest  of  life  with  habits  of  diligent  and  profound 
investigation  and  observation.  In  this  respect  the  State  Normal 
Bchool  is  a  model  as  well  as  an  authority.  I  am  confident  that  it 
will  prove  a  great  help  to  our  school  system  and  worthy  of  the 
&vor  of  the  people.  The  speaker  made  a  fitting  tribute  to  the 
lamented  Superintedent  of  Public  Instruction,  the  Hon.  Milton 
B.  Hopkins.'  Standing  at  the  head  of  the  cause  of  education 
in  the  State,  he  was  the  earnest  and  true  friend  of  the  teacher, 
capable  and  efficient. 

Hon.  J.  H.  Smart,  the  retiring  president,  responded  in  a  brief 
address,  in  which  he  said  that  it  was  our  boast  that  our  State  is 
dotted  all  over  with  school  houses.  No  class  of  citizens  should 
*  be  more  loyal  to  the  State  than  her  teachers.  We  pledge  that 
our  schools  shall  be  in  the  future,  no  less  than  they  have  been  in 
the  past,  an  honor  to  the  State. 

r    He  then  introduced  the  president  elect,  W.  A.  Jones,  Presi- 
^dent  of  the  State  Normal  School. 
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<^  In  his  inaugural  address,  the  president  first  spoke  of  the  State 
yof  Indiana,  giving  its  extent  and  boundaries,  and  setting  forth 
its  many  natural  advantages.    He  said : 

Tte'producers  brindtSina  need  to  make  a  careful  estimate  of  the  con- 
ditions of  climate,  of  soil,  of  mineral  and  other  resources;  of  facilities 
for  the  transportation  and  sale  of  products,  and  then  (I  need  not  argue 
before  this  audience)  they  need  to  carry  that  degree  of  intelligence  into 
all  forms  of  productive  industry  which  will  enable  them  to  flirniBh  pro- 
ducts which,  in  quality,  quantity  and  cheapness,  will  enable  them  to  com- 
pete honorably  and  successftiUy  with  the  people  of  other  States  in  sup- 
plying their  own  markets  and  those  beyond  the  limits  of  the  State.  Su- 
perior intelligence  and  moral  character  carried  into  the  mine  and  manu- 
factory, carried  on  to  the  farm,  carried  into  all  forms  of  industrial  pur- 
8uits ;  these,  and  these  only,  will  enable  all  classes  of  our  people  to  attain 
that  material  prosperity,  that  freedom  from  servitude  which  is  the  basu 
of  a  higher  spiritual  culture. 

The  speaker  then  spoke  of  Indiana  as  ^  an  organic  spiritual  unity." 
While  each  inhabitant  of  the  State  has  an  individual  life,  yet  each  is 
seen  to  be  a  part  of  a  greater  self— a  part  of  an  organic  whole,  and  it  is 
only  in  and  through  this  organism,  which  for  convenience  we  call  so- 
ciety, that  the  individual  can  realize  his  hopes  or  allay  his  fears ;  that  he 
can  share  with  others  his  joys  and  his  sorrows ;  that  his  aims  and  aspira- 
tions become  to  him  possibilities. 

The  purpose  of  this  organic  unity  was  next  dwelt  upon  by  the 
speaker  as  being  to  make  possible  to  every  individual  member  of 
it  the  attainment  of  his  own  true  end  or  purpose.^)n  the  origin 
of  schools  the  speaker  said  :  -■  ^  / 

The  State  is  created  by  the  people  as  a  special  institution  whose  end  is 
to  make  possible  the  realization  of  freedom  by  all.    The  State,  in  the  ex-  \ 
ercise  of  its  function,  creates  the  school  as  a  necessary  institution  for  the  ( 
special  education  of  all ;  for  giving  that  education,  moral  and  practical,  ' 
which  will  enable  the  individual  to  join  himself  to  the  various  parts  of  ' 
the  social  organization  and  participate  in  the  substantial  enjoyment  of  the 
freedom  which  they  afford.    The  ground  of  the  school  is  the  necessities 
of  the  people  for  instruction  in  the  elements  of  learning.    The  State  cre- 
ates the  school  as  a  means  to  meet  their  needs.    The  form  of  the  school    ' 
is  delineated  in  the  whole  body  of  the  school  law  of  the  State.    The   ; 
reality  of  the  school  is  in  the  institutions  existing  according  to  law.    The  \ 
school  is  a  general  conception.    It  is  not  this  particular  district  school . 
Each  district  school  is  but  a  part  of  the  whole. 

The  school  embraces  every  particular  form  created  by  law,  from  the    . 
common  district  school  to  the  Normal  school  and  the  State  University.     J 

For  convenience  we  may  view  the  school  as  composed  of  related  parts, 
each  having  a  specific  function  to  perform,  or  act  co-operating  with  the 
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others  to  produce  a  final  resalt^  thus  constituting  an  organism.    Th6>, 
parts  are  the  common  school,  the  high  school,  the  Normal  school,  the 
State  University,  the  school  of  industrial  science,  the  school  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  blind,  the  school  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  -' 
the  reform  school. 

He  spoke  strongly  in  favor  of  the  office  of  County  Superintend-^ 
ent,  answering  many  of  the  objections  urged  against  it  in  a  logical  J 
and  common  sense  way.    In  conclusion  he  said : 

What  we  now  most  need  to  give  the  school  the  greatest  practical  \ 
utility— to  give  to  all  classes  of  the  people  equal  intellectual  culture — is 
to  make  more  efficient  the  office  of  County  Superintendent.  We  need  to 
devise  means  by  which  the  organization,  inspection  and  supervision  of  ' 
the  country  schools  shall  be  more  complete ;  measures  by  which  the  masses 
of  the  people  shall  be  aroused  to  a  consciousness  of  the  power  which  they 
losing,  of  the  intellectual  capital — and  this  is  the  most  certain  capital — 
which  they  are  losing,  of  the  wealth  and  enterprise  which  the  country  is 
losing  through  neglect  of  thorough  and  systematic  elementary  and  in- 
dostrial  education. 

Further,  we  need,^and  we  shall  have,  as  soon  as  the  people  become  con- 
scious that  the  true  end  of  the  school,  as  an  institution  created  by  the 
State,  is  to  lead  the  present  generation  and  the  coming  generations  of 
children — of  the  partially  conscious  human — ^into  a  consciousness  that 
the  practical  realization  of  freedom  through  social  organization  is  the 
destiny  of  all — so  soon,  I  say,  ^  the  people  shall  become  conscious  of 
this  fact,  so  soon  shall  we  have  legislative  enactment  for  the  protection  ' 
of  the  educational  rights  of  those  children  of  the  commonwealth  whose 
rights  are  now  unprotected  both  as  against  themselves  and  as  against  ig-  • 
norant  and  vicious  parents. 

So  soon  as  this  need  shall  become  a  conscious  one,  so  soon  will  come  \ 
the  legal  remedy.  | 

These  things  we  want,  together  with  thorough,  competent^  honest  su-  ' 
pervision  of  every  part  of  the  system — country  schools,  city  schools,, 
normal  schools,  industrial  school.  State  university.    Let  no  part  be  ex- 
empt from  responsibility  to  proper  authority  for  the  end  which  it  seeks,  . 
for  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  culture  that  it  gives,- and  all  to  that 
end — ^that  freedom  may  be  realized  in  the  State. 

The  chair  then  appointed  the  following  committees : 

EnroUmentr-i/Lessrs.  E.  T.  Brown,  J.  R.  Drissler  and  D.  E. 
Hunter. 

diainnan. 
Bmlutions — All  book  agents  present,  with  J.  M.  Olcott, 
Wcofs  and  Jfeans— Messrs.  G.  P.  Brown,  E.  H.  Butler,  W. 

H.  Wiley. 
2 
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Mrs.  Emma  McBae  and  Mr.  E.  W.  Thomson  were  appointed 
Assistant  Secretaries,  and  Mr.  O*  F.  Bass,  R  B.  Secretary. 


4. 


WEDNESDAY  MORNING. 

'  The  Association  was  opened  promptly  at  9  o'clock,  with  prayer 
by  Rev.  T.  C  Smith,  of  Hagerstown. 

^--On  motion  of  Wm.  A.  Bell,  the  reading  of  the  mmutes  was 
omitted,  and  the  record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  entire  session 
of  the  Association  was  referred  to  a  committee  for  approval. 

The  chair  appointed  Messrs.  G.  P.  Brown,  J,  M.  Olcott  and 
W.  A.  Bell  such  committee. 

Prof.  George  W.  Hoss,  of  the  State  University,  tb^a  read  a 
paper  on  *'  The  Educating  Power  of  the  Teacher's  Character." 

fii\l  ijiiii^jgjjicr  will  be  published  in  full«  tiienByttejMia.jg^OBGMt- 
4ed.]     ^  A. 

At  the  close  of  the  reading,  Prof.  Hoss's  paper  was  discussed 
hy  Messrs.  Bell,  G.  P.  Brown,  McRae  and  Rev.  O.  H.  Smith,  all 
heartily  indorsing  the  paper  except  Mr.  Brown. 

The  latter  gentleman  argued  that  the  character  of  the  child  is  not 
something  to  he  superindued  or  conferred  upon  him.  The  teacher  is  not 
to  say,  •*  I  am  the  model  man,  or  woman,  like  whom  you  are  to  become." 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  teacher  to  develop  the  individual 
character  of  the  children  themselves.  It  is  a  great  fault  in  any  school 
when  pupils  become  second  and  third  editions  of  the  teacher.  Hence, 
ho  objects  to  the  thought  that  the  teacher  must  be  a  model,  only  so  far  as 
that  the  teacher  is  to  be  upright. 

Mr.  H.  S.  McRae  was  appointed  a  committee  to  secure  oom- 
inunication  between  teachers  desiring  employment  and  parties 
wishing  to  employ  teachers. 

A  lengthy  and  carefully  prepared  paper  on  "Public  Libra- 
ries" was  presented  by  Mr.  Charles  Evans,  of  the  Indiauapolis 
Public  Library.  He  first  sketched  the  history  of  the  public  li- 
brary system  in  America,  from  its  origin  to  the  present  time. 
He  then  glanced  at  the  history  of  a  number  of  the  largest  so- 
<riety,  college  and  State  libraries  in  the  country,  giving  interest* 
ing  information  concerning  each.--'' 

He  regarded  the  public  libraries^  or  those  supported  by  a  direct 
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tax  upon  the  people,  as  an  outgrowth  of  the  college  and  State 
libraries.  He  alluded  to  the  township  and  district  library  system 
of  the  State,  but  before  he  had  completed  the  reading  of  the  pa- 
per, the  hour  set  apart  by  the  Executive  Committee  for  the  Me- 
morial Ceromonies  in  honor  of  the  memory  of  the  late  Superin. 
tendent  of  Public  Instruction  arrived,  and  further  reading  was 
necessarily  postponed. 

Ihe  Memorial  Services  were  opened  with  prayer  by  Eev.  Cyrus 
Nott,  President  of  the  State  University. 

A  beautiful  anthem  was  then  sung  by  a  quartette  from  the 
Choral  Union, 

This  was  followed  by  a  formal  announcement  on  behalf  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education,  by  the  Hon.  J.  H.  Smart.  Ho  paid 
an  eloquent  and  fitting  tribute  of  respect  and  honor  to  the  mem- 
ory of  the  dead./  He  spoke  in  terms  of  warmest  praise  of  the 
private  life  and  'public  services  of  the  lamented  Superintendent, 
and  closed  with  an  earnest  exhortation  to  the  teachers  of  the 
State  to  emulate  the  purity  of  life,  fidelity  to  principle,  and  un- 
tiring zeal  in  the  performance  of  duty  of  their  fallen  leader. 

This  was  followed  by  a  biographical  sketch  by  the  Rev.  O.  A. 
Burgess,  President  of  the  N.  W.  C  University,  In  whichj^flu 
early  life  of  the  deceased  was  vividly  portrayed,  anotHS^  public 
services  of  his  maturer  years  minutely  and  ably  reviewed. 

Prof.  G.  P.  Brown,  on  behalf  of  a  committee  appointed  by 
the  State  Board  of  Education  to  consider  the  propriety  of  raising 
a  monument  fund,  presented  the  following  resolutions : 

On  behalf  of  tho  State  Board  of  Education,  I  beg  leave  to  offer  thia 
Awociation  the  following  Buggestions : 

We  have  thought  it  would  conserve  the  interests  of  popular  education, 
as  well  as  give  some  expression  of  our  feelings  of  respect  and  reverence 
for  our  departed  friend  and  co-laborer,  the  State  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction,  if  we,  the  teachers  of  the  State,  should  contribute  to  the 
erection  of  some  tribute  to  his  memory. 

"While  the  love  and  reverence  of  those  who  knew  him  well  will  con- 
stitute the  noblest  monument,  and  the  one  that  would  be  the  most  ac- 
ceptable to  him,  it  18  also  true  that  a  memorial  that  shall  be  a  fitting  ex- 
pression of  that  regard  will  afford  not  only  pleasure  to  his  friends,  but 
will  preserve  more  effectually  the  history  of  his  achievements  among 
those  who  are  to  guoceed  us,  and  may,  in  some  degree,  inspire  all  to  em- 
ulate his  virtues.  It  is  in  this  way  that  we  think  such  a  memorial  would 
become  a  public  benefaction,  as  well  as  a  personal  gratification  to  our- 
ieWes.    It  is  therefore  proposed, 
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1.  That  this  Association  take  such  action  as  will  resalt  in  the  collee- 
tion  of  such  a  sum  of  money  as  will  enable  the  proper  authority  to  erect 
some  fitting  monument  to  our  lamented  brother. 

2.  That  in  the  execution  of  this  design,  every  teacher  in  the  State  be^ 
afforded  an  opportunity  to  contribute. 

3.  That  each  teacher  be  allowed  to  contribute  one  dollar  to  this  cause^ 
but  no  more. 

4.  That  each  County  Superintendent  be  appointed  by  this  Association 
a  committee  to  present  the  subject  to  the  teachers  in  his  county,  and,  to 
collect  and  forward  to  the  proper  committee  such  sums  as  may  be  sub- 
scribed by  them. 

5.  That  this  Association  appoint  a  committee  who  shall  be  authorized 
to  take  charge  of  the  details  of  the  work,  and  to  receive  all  moneys  that 
may  be  contributed  for  the  purpose  herein  deseribed,  and  report  the  same^ 
to  the  next  Teachers'  Association,  or  to  the  Board  of  Education. 

6.  That  the  State  Board  of  Education  be  authorized  to  expend  all 
money  thus  collected  in  such  manner  as  will,  in  their  judgment,  best 
promote  the  object  in  view.  GEO.  P.  BROWN. 

The  resolutions  were  adopted,  and  George  P.  Brown  and  Wm. 
A.  Bell,  of  Indianapolis,  and  J.  H.  Binford,  of  Greenfield,  were 
appointed  a  committee  to  take  charge  of  the  matter  as  provided 
in  the  fifth  resolution. 


:'       M       AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

The  Association  reassembled  at  1:30  o'clock. 
L.  H.  Jones,  of  the  Indianapolis  High  School,  read  a  paper 
on  PhonicB. 

He  said  "Phonics  is  the  science  of  sounds."  In  the  restricted  sense  here 
intended,  it  includes  the  sounds  used  in  English  speech.  A  science  of 
sounds  implies  a  classification  of  sounds  based  on  their  resemblances  and 
differences.    This  organic  relation  of  sounds  gives  three  classes: 

1.  Those  which  are  only  vocalized. 

2.  Those- which  are  vocalized  and  articulated. 
8.    Those  which  are  only  articulated. 

Each  class  of  sounds  is  adapted  to  cultivate  special  organs  of  speech. 
In  teaching  phonics,  the  work  should  be  so  arranged  as  to  lead  pupila 
to  infer  the  great  laws  of  pronunciation. 

The  paper  was  discussed  by  Miss  D.  A«  Lathrop,  of  Cincin- 
nati, and  Mr.  Lee,  of  Brookfield. 
The  subject  of  "  Blustratiye  Teaching"  was  then  presented  in 
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'  a  well  prepared  paper,  bj  Mias  Mattie  Curl,  of  Bloomingdale 
>^  Academy. 

[This  paper  will  appear  in  a  future  No.  of  the  Journal,] 
r     The  discussion  of  Mr.  Evans's  paper  on  Public  Libraries  was 
/  then  made  the  order  of  business. 

Mr.  McBae,  of  Huncie^'gave  the  history  of  the  establishment  of  a 
public  library  in  his  own  town,  and  made  some  suggestions  as  to  the  best 

\  methods  of  creating  in  the  minds  of  children  a  desire  for  reading.  He 
believed  that  every  library  and  reading  room  should  contain  books  and 
papers  devoted  to  the  advocacy  of  both  sides  of  every  question  of  public 
interest,  thus  affording  means  of  impartial  investigation  and  unbiased 
Judgment  to  the  reading  public. 

Pres.  Jones  believed  the  public  libraries  should  be  made  a  valuable 
auxiliary  to  the  education  of  the  people.    He  insisted  that  a  taste  for 

Xaolid  literature  should  be  cultivated  in  the  common  schools. 

After  further  discussion  of  the  question  by  Messrs.  Hodgin, 
Vater  and  Noble,  the  Association  adjourned. 


EVENING  SESSION, 

Association  met  at  7^  o'clock. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  make  nominations  of  members 
to  be  elected  officers  of  the  Association  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  rttB^fOBiSij^^Sptiie  session  was  occupied  by  the  Hon.  J.  B. 
Angell,  President  of  Michigan  University,  in  a  most  entertaining 
and  instructive  lecture  on  the  subject  of  '^The  Philosophical 
Study  of  Literature/' 


^     .     THURSDAY  MORNING. 

Prayer  by  Prof.  Martin,  of  Edinburg. 

Prof.  J.  B.  Robcits,  Principal  of  the  Indianapolis  High  School,  \ 
\  read  a  paper  entitled  '^  Higher  Education."  ^ 

[This  paper  is  published  in  full  elsei?vhere  in  this  Journal.] 
In  the  discussion  of  Prof.  Roberts's  paper,  Prof.  Martin  said.: 

The  greatest  obstacle  in  the  way  of  securing  higher  education  is 
the  devotion  of  the  American  mind  to  money  making.  The  dollar  is 
becoming  the  standard  by  which  we  measure  everybody  and  everything. 
So  great  is  the  demand  for  the  practical,  that  very  few  of  our  young 
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men  will  take  the  time  for  securing  a  higher  education.  Our  government 
ought  to  give  us  a  uniyersity  that  will  rank  with  the  hest  institutions  of 
Europe.  It  will  not  do  tp  take  the  position  that  higher  education  adds 
nothing  to  the  safety  of  society,  nor  to  say  that  the  many  are  taxed  for 
the  benefit  of  the  few.  It  is  the  duty  of  teachers  to  cultivate  a  higher 
appreciation  of  a  liberal  education  among  pupils  and  patrons. 

Br.  Angell  being  called  for,  responded  briefly,  asserting  that  the  com* 
mon  schools  are  the  substructure  upon  which  the  higher  institutions  of 
learning  are  founded,  and  advocating  a  unity  of  purpose  and  action  on 
the  part  of  the  teachers  in  the  two  classes  of  schools. 

^  Miss  Delia  A.  Lathrop,  of  Cincinnati,  then  read  an  able  paper 
1  on  the  ''Necessity  of  Skilled  Labor  in  the  School  Boom,"  which 
,^  will  appear  hereafter  in  the  Journal. 

Prof.  Hoss,  on  behalf  of  the  College  and  High  School  Section^ 
reported  that  that  body  was  unable  to  sustain  itself,  and  asked 
permission  to  disband  and  meet  with  the  general  session. 

,0n  motion,  the  request  was  granted  and' the  College  and  High 
School  Section  of  the  Association  was  declared  adjourned  mie^die^ 


AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

Association  assembled  at  1:30  o'clock. 
/     "  Illiteracy  and  Crime"  was  ably  discussed,  by  J.  K.  Waltac^ 
of  Elkhart,  in  a  paper  which  will  appear  hereafter  in  the  pages 
of  the  Journal. 

He  was  followed  by  Mr.  H.  A.  Ford,  editor  of  the  Northern 
Indiana  Teacher,  who  read  a  paper  on  "  Compulsory  Education."^ 

He  opposed  the  measure,  stating  that  it  was  better  named  *'  Compul- 
sory school  attendance,"  than  "  Compulsory  education,''  inasmuch  as  an 
enforced  attendance  upon  school  does  not  at  all  imply  enforced  study  on 
the  part  of  the  pupils.  He  quoted  from  eminent  authorities,  both  an-* 
cient  and  modern,  to  show  that  the  education  of  the  masses  by  constraint 
was  impracticable,  and  pointed  out  the  ineffectual  attempts  to  enforce 
compulsory  education  in  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries. 

His  view^,  as  expressed  in  the  paper,  was  the  cause  of  a  spir- 
ited discussion,  which  was  participated  in  by  Messrs.  Brown^ 
Bell,  Owen,  Jones  and  Hoss,  and  ended  in  a  resolution  offered 
by  Prof.  A.  M.  Gow,  of  Evansville,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Resolutions. 
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CLOSING  SESSION. 

Metat7:30,  P.  M. 

Committee  on  nominations  for  officers  reported  the  following: 

For  iVcsWen^— G.  P.  Brown,  of  Indianapolis. 

Fie0  Presidents — E.  H.  Butler,  Lawrenceburg ;  John  Cooper, 
Bichmond ;  Jas.  B.  Hall,  Cambridge ;  S.  D.  Crane,  Lagrange ; 
J. H. Madden,  Bedford;  Miss  Frank  Kendall,  Madison;  Miss 
Jennie  Neelej,  Franklin. 

Secretary — James  A.  Young,  Hillsboro. 

Treasurer — ^Mrs.  Lizzie  S.  Byers,  Terre  Haute. 

Executive  Committee— "Bi.  S.  McRae,  Muncie,  chairman ;  J.  M. 
P.  Bachelder,  Kendall ville ;  G,  F.  Bass,  Indianapolis ;  B.  A. 
Townsend,  Vincennes;  A.  C.  Goodwin,  Gharlestown;  W.  B. 
Morgan,  Lafayette ;  Miss  Sarah  P.  Morrison,  Bloomington. 

On  motion,  the  report  of  the  committee  was  received,  and  the 
candidates  therein  named  declared  elected* 

J.  M,  Olcott,  on  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  Besolutions,  re* 
ported  the  following: 

Reiolvedf  1.  The  year  jast  now  closing  upon  as  has  been  attended 
with  more  than  ordinary  success  in  all  departments  and  branches  of  our 
edacational  system.  The  district  schools  have  increased  in  number  of 
days,  and  have  been  better  attended.  The  town  and  city  schools  are 
better  organized,  the  number  of  high  schools  has  greatly  increased,  the  - 
colleges  have  been  fUll  of  students,  teachers'  institutes  have  been  better 
ittended  than  ever  before,  and  the  State,  as  a  whole,  is  beliored  to  have 
made  rapid  progress  in  her  educational  afTairs. 

2.  County  Superiutendency,  as  a  system  of  school  management,  and 
township  institutes  as  a  means  of  improving  and  stimulating  the  district 
Khool  teachers,  have  proved  to  be  instrumentalities  of  great  value  in  ele- 
yating  tbe  standard  of  our  schools. 

8.  The  State  Normal  School  of  Terro  Haute,  has  made  substantial 
progress.  As  teachers  of  the  State  we  have  cause  to  be  proud  of  a  pro* 
fessional  school  second  to  none  on  the  continei  t.  We  congratulate 
the  State  upon  the  auspicious  opening  of  Purdue  University  as  an  impor- 
tant branch  of  our  pubic  school  system.  In  the  special  work  of  this 
school,  viz:  the  teaching  of  applied  science,  we  recognize  a  wise  provision, 
in  that  it  gives  due  prominence  to  a  knowledge  of  industrial  pursuits. 

4.  It  is  the  policy  as  well  as  the  duty  of  the  State  to  provide  for  every 
citizen,  without  regard  to  race,  the  opportunity  of  any  degree  of  culture 
which  his  inclination  and  capacity  may  make  possible.  Every  law  or 
interpretation  of  law  that  tends  to  obstruct  the  execution  of  this  policy 
makes  os  false  to  the  obligations  by  which  we  have  bound  ourselves. 
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6.  That  it  is  the  inalienable  right  of  every  child  to  have  provided  for 
him  an  opportunity  to  acquire  an  education,  and  that  we  are  in  favor  of 
such  legislation  as  will  secure  to  him  this  right;  therefore  we  are  in  &vor 
of  a  law  which  will  secure  to  the  child  this  right  as  soon  as  the  State  is 
able  to  enforce  it. 

6.  That  it  is  ,the  judgment  of  this  Association  that  a  General  Board 
of  Regents  should  be  provided  for  by  law,  which  should  have  the  super- 
vision and  general  management  of  the  State  University,  the  Normal 
School  and  Purdue  University,  and  such  departments  of  professional  and 
technical  education  as  may  hereafter  be  established  and  placed  under 
their  control ;  and  that  such  Board  of  Regents  should  be  made  up  in  part 
of  representatives  chosen  by  the  Boards  of  Trustees  having  immediate 
charge  of  said  institutions. 

7.  That  general  culture,  which  alone  can  free  us  from  the  bigotries 
and  humiliations  of  professional  routine,  most  of  it  (if  it  come  at  all) 
oomes  through  the  study  of  literature.  We  recognize  that  a  more  gen- 
eral and  more  earnest  attention  to  this  study  is  eminently  desirable; 
hence  we^gratefuUy  commend  that  philosophical  study  of  literature  so 
clearly  %nd  beautifully  outlined  in  the  address  of  Dr.  J.  B.  Angell. 

8.  That  ire  note  with  pleasure  the  increased  circulation  of  educational 
journals,  and  that  we  regard  this  as  an  evidence  of  greater  intelligence 
on  the  part  of  the  teachers  of  the  State,  and  hence  a  better  fitness  for 
their  important  duties.  We  commend  the  editors  of  our  journals  for 
their  efficient  labors  to  elevate  the  standard  of  professional  teaching. 

9.  When  a  military  hero  falls,  his  associates  and  fellow  officers  put 
on  badges  of  grie^  and  when  a  statesman  or  popular  leader  falls,  the 
people  mourn ;  much  more,  then,  may  public  grief  be  felt  and  expressed 
when  an  educator,  a  leader  of  the  young,  falls.  Such  a  one  has  fallen  in 
the  person  of  the  Hoji.  Milton  B.  Hopkins.  We  realize  that  in  the 
death  of  Mr.  Hopkins  education  in  this  State  has  lost  one  of  its  ablest 
leaders,  the  State  one  of  its  most  valuable  citizens,  and  Christianity  an 
able  representative  and  able  advocate.  ^ 

Resolved^  That  we  will  cherish  his  memory  and  emulate  his  virtues. 

10.  That  to  enable  Gen.  John  Eaton,  Commissioner  of  Education  for 
the  United  States,  to  secure  the  necessary  appropriations  from  Congress, 
for  which  he  is  now  askine^,  to  enable  him  to  carry  on  more  successfully 
the  bureau  of  education,  we  respectfully  ask  the  Representatives  and 
Senators  of  Indiana  to  vote  for  and  render  him  such  aid  as  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  case  demand. 

11.  That  we  respectfully  ask  of  the  members  of  the  State  Legislature 
to  vote  for  and  appropriate  such  an  amount  of  money  to  the  State  Nor- 
mal School  as  shall  enable  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  complete  the  present 
building,  and  the  Faculty  to  carry  on  more  successfully  the  interests  of 
that  institution. 

12.  That  the  average  school  term  of  this  State  should  be  at  least  six 
months,  and  that  we  believe  it  wise  to  enact  a  law  which  shall  compel 
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to  lerj  sufficient  taxes  to  keep  their  schools  open  that  long,  proTided 
those  leTies  do  n6t  exceed  those  now  authorized  by  law. 

^Pro£  Robert  Brown,  of  the  State  Normal  School,  delivered  an 
Caddress  on  ''The  Relation  of  Education  to  Music/yat  the  close 
of  which  he  entertained  the  Association  with  music  on  the  violin. 
/  He  was  followed  by  Prof  EUchard  Owen,  of  the  State  Uni- 
yversity,  who  presented  a  paper  on  ^'Elective  Stu(iies.in  CoUege," 
(tf  which  thai^lewmg  k  an  ab»t«aot-:  44^.    ^/'  - '  <  ^^^    ^'  -^ 

The  possibility  of  making,  adv&nta|^ously,  part  of  the  collegiate 
coarse,  not  so  much  me^e  mental  gymnastre^  as- rather  a  step  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  Aiture  profession  or  occupation  is  suggested,  therefeM..the\ 
diicossionof  the  question  involves  the  discussion  also  of  the  course  of  > 
preparatory  study.  With  the  preparation  obtained  in  the  rural  districts, 
where  there  are  few  high  schools,  although  the  student  may  pais  the  ex- 
amination required,  he  ia  not  sufficiently  accustomed  to  systematic  study 
to  master  thoroughly  the  full  curriculum,  without  endangeving  hia 
health  by  intense  application. 

If^  however,  the  individual  offering  himself  for  the  Freslynan  Glass 
has  previously  enjoyed  all  the  advantages  which  some  of  our  graded  and 
high  schools  offer,  there  could  be  little  or  no  objection  to  permitting  him, 
after  the  close  of  the  Sophomore  year,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
parent  and  Faculty,  to  select,  from  given  parallel  courses  for  the  Junior 
and  Senior  years,  such  as  would  have  most  practicvl  bearing  on  the  fu- 
ture profession  or  occupation. 

In  order  to  secure  this  thorough  preparation,  pupils  should,  if  possible, 
have  two  years,  say  while  five  or  six  years  of  age,  in  the  Kindergarien, 
There  they  should  have  their  habits  of  observation  and  reflection  awa- 
kened by  leading  them  to  discover  for  themselves  many  properties  of 
bodiei^  going  into  field  and  forest,  examining  all  common  things  crttL> 
cally,  using  all  blocks,  clay  for  molding,  blackboard  for  drawing,  etc. 

In  the  graded  school^  continued  from  the  7th  to  the  14th  year,  inclu- 
sive^  the  pupil  would  be  taught  to  read  words  of  one  syllable,  then  of 
two,  and  soon;  would  learn  spelling  chiefly  while  writing  ftom  dicta- 
tion, would  be  at  least  two  years  in  mental  arithmetic  before  attempting 
written  arithmetic,  would  be  taught  the  great  landmarks  or  epochs  of 
chronology  and  history  before  going  into  details;  would  learn  geography 
by  drawing  plans  of  the  known,  before  representing  that  which  has  not 
been  seen  by  him,  but  only  described  by  others  to  him.  Throughout  this 
whole  coarse  music  would  be  taught  first  as  melody,  then  as  harmony. 
.'  Passing  to  the  High  School,  after  mastering  the  English  branches,  an- 
cient language  would  be  carried  through  at  least  two  years.  Algebra  and 
the  first  four  books  of  Geometry,  Physiology,  Geography,  Elementary 
'  Physics,  Astronomy  and  the  Natural  Sciences,  with  the  outlines  of  An- 
cient and  Modem  History  would  be  mastered,  not  omitting  Drawing  and 
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>  Music,  and  giving  a  term  of  Bhetorio  and  Book-keeping.  Thia  would 
enable  the  student  to  come  to  college  with  the  habit  of  study  and  the 
preliminary  knowledge  necessary  to  make  the  curriculum  attractive  and 

"  intelligible. 

Of  course,  if  his  occupation  is  to  be  teaching,  he  would  then  go  to  the 
Normal  school ;  if  the  object  is  to  obtain  technical  education  in  the  least 
possible  time,  he  would  naturally  select  the  State  Agricultural  College; 
but  if  time  permits  a  more  general  and  extended  course  with  intention 
on  the  ono  hand  to  become  a  minister,  lawyer,  literary  or  political  aspi- 
rant, or  on  'the  other  to  combine  with  a  half  classical  course  thorough 
preparation  in  mathematics,  theoretical  and  practical  engineering,  plan 
drawing,  etc.,  or  the  natural  sciences,  inciuding  Physiology  and  Com- 
parative Anatomy,  then,  perhaps,  the  desire  to  be  of  the  greatest  utility 
to  western  students,  might  justify  colleges  in  partially  modifying  tho 
college  course,  chiefly  by  making  modern  languages  optional. 

On  motion  of  J.  M.  Olcott,  the  Chairman  of  the  Ezecative 
Committee  was  requested  to  provide  for  a  historic  sketch  of  the 
Indiana  State  Teachers'  Association,  and  of  the  public  schools  of 
the  State  of  Indiana  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Association. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  H.  S.  McSae,  Messrs.  Cyrus  W,  Hodgin, 
John  Cooper  and  J.  J.  Mills  were  appointed  a  committee  on 
''  Statistics."  The  duty  of  the  committee  is  to  prepare  and  re- 
port to  the  next  meeting  suitable  forms  for  recording  the  statis- 
tics of  the  Association,  and  to  collect  such  items  of  value  as  they 
may  deem  proper. 

On  motion,  the  book  agents  resident  within  the  State  were  ap* 
pointed  a  committee  to  arrange  for  a  social  entertainment  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Association  next  year.  Mr.  J.  M.  Olcott  was 
made  chairman  of  said  committee. 

On  motion,'  the  selection  of  a  time  and  place  for  next  meeting 
was  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee. 

At  a  late  hour  the  Association  adjoured  with  the  singing  of  th* 
Doxology  and  the  benediction. 

WM.  A.  JONES.  President 
J.  J.  Mills,  Secretary. 
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SUPERINTENDENTS'  SECTION. 


WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON. 

fT^HiB  Section  met  in  the  High  School  Building,  at  2  p.  m- 
JL  President  Stilwell  being  absent,  the  Section  was  called  to 
order  by  the  Secretary,  Mr.  J.  A.  Young. 

The  President  elect,  Prof.  W.  H.  Wiley,  of  Teire  Haute,  read 
an  able  paper  entitled,  '^  On  Training  for  the  Common  School 
Teacher."    He  said : 

Oar  school  system  does  not  meet  the  demands  of  the  people.  It  is  bor- 
rowed from  Germany.  What  we  want  is  an  educational  system  for 
America.  Wo  can  reach  the  highest  possibilities  of  government  only 
by  developing  manhood.  Many  of  our  educators  tell  us  how  to  teach 
reading,  arithmetic,  grammar,  etc.,  but  forget  to  tell  us  how  to  make 
men.  We  are  pushed  through  changes  so  rapidly  that  we  cannot  achieve 
iQccess  in  scholarship.  There  are  too  many  steps  in  our  educational  de- 
velopment, and  not  time  enough  to  do  the  thinking.  Let  us  lengthen 
the  time,  build  better  houses,  furnish  them  well,  pay  good  teachers  living 
lalaries,  and  we  shall  have  but  little  use  for  compulsory  attendance. 

This  was  followed  by  a  paper  on  "  The  Superintendent's  duty 
to  Unsuccessful  Teachers,''  by  T.  J.  Charlton,  Superintendent  o^ 
Yincennes  schools.     The  speaker  said : 

Whatever  we  want  in  the  nation's  life  must  be  put  into  the  schools* 
The  Superintendent  must  )cnow  his  whole  duty,  and  dare  to  do  it.  He 
mnst  search  for  the  causes  of  failure  in  his  teachers  and  strive  to  cure 
them.  The  teacher  who  does  not  keep  good  order,  control  his  temper 
observe  the  whole  school  during  a  recitation  and  keep  each  pupil  busy, 
is  a  failure.  The  Superintendent  should  suggest  the  best  methods  to  hit 
teachers,  furnish  them  programmes  of  study  and  recitations,  and  see 
that  they  use  them.  The  ignorance  of  branches  taught  is  one  great 
cause  of  failure.  Have  books  used  as  little  as  possible  in  recitations. 
Some  teachers  are  too  lazy  to  do  good  work,  and  should  be  dismissed. 
Some  want  to  give  all  their  attention  to  one  branch,  and  have  their  pu- 
pils study  that  alone.  This  is  n  mental  deformity  that  should  be  cured. 
The  characteristics  of  a  good  Superintendent  are  earnestness,  energy  and 
seal.  He  must  be  in  the  front  rank,  point  out  the  faults  of  his  teachersi 
*  help  to  correct  them,  and  make  them  feel  that  he  is  the  teacher's  friend. 
The  executive  ability  of  the  good  superintendent  is  sufficient  to  com* 
mand  armies.  Graver  duties  devolve  on  no  one.  Let  him  discharge 
them  well. 
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In  the  discuBsion  of  the  paper,  W.  8.  Smith  said,  the  county 
«uperintendent  has  as  much  power,  under  the  law,  as  the  city 
superintendent,  and  should  use  it. 

The  discussion  was  continued  by  Messrs.  Goodwin,  Oow,  Olcott, 
Wallace,  Hall,  Jesse  Brown  and  O.  H.  Smith,  all  holding  that 
the  superintendent  should  be  able  to  teach,  and  should  point  out 
the  teacher's  errors  or  resign. 

After  a  recess  of  five  minutes,  Prof.  A.  M.  Gow,  of  Evans- 
ville,  read  a  paper  on  '^When  and  How  shall  Promotions  be 
made  in  Graded  Schools.     Mr.  Gow  said  : 

There  is  a  great  diversity  in  the  terms  used  to  designate  the  grades  in 
different  schools.  The  city  schools  emhraca  a  period  of  nine  to  thirteen 
years,  using  the  same  terms  to  designate  different  stages  of  progress, 
which  gives  no  means  of  comparison  between  different  schools.  Exami- 
nations in  school  should  always  be  made  a  test  of  scholarship,  in  order 
that  promotion  be  made  on  merit.  The  rights  of  the  child  must  not  be 
considered  alone  in  the  abstract,  but  also  in  the  relative.  Examinations 
should  be  both  oral  and  written,  but  the  written  should  be  considered  the 
most  reliable,  far  obvious  reasons.  It  is  very  easy  to  hold  a  written  ex- 
amination in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the  examiner  morally  certain  of  the 
standing  of  the  pupils.  They  should  be  made  as  often  as  every  four  or 
six  weeks.  For  those  not  able  to  pass  at  the  end  of  the  school  year,  some 
other  arrangement  must  be  made,  or  they  will  lose  the  benefit  of  the 
school.  If  they  are  physically  and  mentally  able,  let  them  do  the  work 
of  three  years  in  two,  so  there  will  be  no  payt  of  the  course  passed  over 
unstudied.  For  the  unfortunate,  lazy,  or  dull  pupils,  the  circumstances 
must  determine  what  is  to  be  done. 

The  paper  was  discussed  by  Messrs.  O.  H.  Smith,  George  P. 
Brown,  Wilson  and  Zeller. 

Here  a  committee  on  nominations  was  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, consisting  of  W.  8.  Smith,  James  HsQl,  H.  G.  Wilson. 

Section  adjourned  until  the  following  afternoon. 


THUKSDAY  AFTERNOON. 

Section  called  to  order  by  President  Wiley  at  2  p.  m. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Smith  was  appointed  Secretary  yro  tern. 

A  short  general  discussion  here  took  place,  participated  in  by 
Messrs.  Wiley,  W.  S.  Smith,  Norris  and  others. 

Mr.  J.  H.  O'Brien,  Superintendent  of  Laporte  county,  now 
opened  the  discussion  on  **  What  Advantages  have  the  Country 
Schools  over  the  City  Schools  ?" 
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He  held  that  there  are  several  advantages  in  favor  of  the  countrj 
child:  1.  The  children  in  the  country  have  superior  health.  2.  The  di- 
verting powers  of  the  city  are  greater.  3.  The  home  influence  in  the 
coantry  is  hotter.  He  ftirther  claimed  that  a  much  larger  per  cent,  of 
the  country  children  are  in  the  schools  than  the  city.  That  children  who 
have  talents  for  certain  hranches  of  learning  should  he  encouraged  im 
their  specialty,  and  this  is  not  done  in  the  graded  schools. 

Mr.  Smith,  of  Wayne  county,  thought  the  Chairman  of  the  Bzecutive 
Committee  a  little  facetious  in  the  statem^it  of  the  question. 

Dr.  Brown  said,  that  the  advantages  of  the  graded  system  in  the  citiea 
made  their  schools  far  superior  to  the  country  schools. 

The  further  discussion  of  the  question  elicited  much  merri- 
ment 

On  motion  of  Mr,i3.  H.  Smith,  the  subject  of  Mr.  Oow's  pa- 
per of  yesterday  was  called  up. 

Mr.  6ow  took  the  stand,  and  answered  all  the  questions  asked 
in  the  discussion  which  followed,  by  Smith,  Charlton,  Wallace^ 
Hall,  and  others. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Wilson,  the  Committee  on  Nomintions  re- 
ported as  follows : 

iVesicfefi*— E.  H.  Butler. 

Secretory— J.  H.  O'Brien. 

The  Section  then  adjourned  tine  die* 

W.  H.  WILEY,  President 
James  A.  Young,  Secretary. 


COLLEGIATE  AND  HIGH  SCHOOL  SECTION. 


WEDKESDAT  APTEBKOOK. 

rpHE  meeting  was  called  order  at  2  p.  ic.,  by  Cyrus  Nutt, 
JL  President  of  the  State  Uniyersity,  after  which  Prof.  John» 
of  Mooreshill  Collie,  offered  prayer. 

The  address  on  "  College  Discipline,"  by  O.  A.  Burgess,  Pres- 
ident of  the  Collegiate  and  High  School  Section,  followed.  All 
present  were  highly  entertained  by  this  interesting  paper. 

The  discussion  was  participated  in  by  Dr.  Nutt,  B.  C.  Hobba 
and  Dr.  Hoss. 
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The  paper  by  H.  W.  Wiley,  of  Purdue  University,  on  the 
•*'True  place  of  Physical  Science  in  High  Schools  and  Colleges," 
was  next  read.  It  was  a  remarkably  well  prepared  paper,  cover- 
ing all  the  points  of  the  subject  in  a  clear  and  concise  manner. 
The  discussion  following  was  quite  interesting,  Prof.  B.  T.  Brown 
and  the  Hon.  B.  C.  Hobbs  being  participants. 

Prof.  Hoss  stated  that  the  exercises  of  the  next  session  would 
^embrace  two  very  diverse  subjects,  and  both  of  much  importance. 
He  wished  to  urge  on  the  friends  to  be  present.  He  thought  the 
present  tendency  in  the  colleges  is  an  attempt  to  crowd  too  much 
into  the  college  course. 

Prof.  Hoss  mildly  said  that  he  did  not  think  the  colleges  were 
well  enough  represented.  He  acknowledged  that  there  was  a 
good  attendance,  but  still  most  of  those  present  were  not  college 
jepresentatives,  but  visitors. 

Several  others  spoke  on  the  subject,  generally  concurring  with 
the  remarks  of  Prof.  Hoss. 

The  latter  then  moved  a  committee  be  appointed  to  consider 
the  propriety  of  continuing  the  Collegiate  and  High  School  Sec- 
tion. 

The  committee  consisted  of  President  Shortridge,  of  Purdue 
University,  Prof.  Atwater,  of  the  State  University,  and  Prof.  W. 
A.  Bell. 

The  section  then  adjourned  to  meet  the  following  morning  at 
9  o.clock. 


THURSDAY    MOBNING. 

The  attendance  was  so  very  small  that  no  meeting  was  held. 

The  committee  appointed,  reported  in  favor  of  discontinuing 
this  section,  which  was  agreed  to.  They  said  that  the  only  col- 
lege men  who  attend  these  meetings  are  those  who  are  interested 
in  the  work  of  the  general  association. 

Adjourned  dne  die. 

[As  it  was  impossible  to  get  a  report  from  the  Secretary,  the 
above  has  been  made  up  from  the  report  in  one  of  the  daily  pa- 
pers.    Ed.] 


OPWOIAL  DEPARTMENT. 


The  followiiig  is  an  abstract  of  a  letter  received  at  this  office : 

GosHKN,  Ind^i  Doc.  14,  1874. 
HoH.  A.  G.  HoPKiKS,  Sup't.  of  Public  Instruction : 

DxAB  Sib: — At  the  September  meeting  of  our  County  Board  of  Bdu- 
cation  we  adopted  a  system  of  gradini:  the  schools  of  our  county.  One 
of  the  teachers  refuses  to  adopt  the  grading  plan,  and  refuses  to  hold  his 
regular  monthly  examinations,  as  required  by  the  system  of  grading. 
I  uaderstand  that  the  action  of  the  County  Board,  in  a  matter  like  this, 
it  mandatory,  and  that  the  aboye  requirements  are  legal.  Am  I  correct  7 
If  correct,  what  course  shall  I  pursue?  Can  I  cancel  the  teacher's  li- 
cense? 

Is  it  right  and  legal  for  the  County  Superintendent  to  direct  the  ezer- 
ciseeof  the  township  institutes  whether  ho  is  present  or  not? 
Obediently  yours, 

J).  MOXJRT,  County  Sup't. 

The  above  questions  may  all  be  condensed  into  two : 

1.  Is  thero  any  power  to  compel  a  teacher  to  comply  with  the  orders 
of  the  County  Board  of  Education  ? 

2.  Has  the  County  Superintendent  the  right  to  prescribe  the  work  to 
be  performed  by  the  township  institutes  during  those  sessions  when  he  is 
not  in  attendance? 

To  the  first  question  I  reply  that  the  authority  to  order  implies,  in 
some  way,  the  power  to  enforce  an  order;  otherwise  the  authority  is  nu- 
gatory and  idle.  I  suppose  this  power  does  not  reside  in  the  County 
Board  as  a  body,  as  the  teachers  are  not  under  their  immediate  control, 
bat  rather  in  the  hands  of  the  trustees  individually,  as  the  teachers  are 
in  their  employ  and  under  their  control.  It  is  a  principle  that  pervades 
all  the  business  affairs  of  life,  that  if  one  man  employs  another  to  do  a 
certain  work,  and,  on  investigation,  be  finds  that  his  employee  is  not  do- 
ing the  work  according  to  the  contract,  he  has  the  right  to  dismiss  him 
and  employ  some  one  else.  So,  if  a  teacher  refuses  to  carry  out  the  or- 
ders of  the  County  Board,  the  trustee  has  the  right  to  dismiss  him.  I  do 
act  think,  however,  that  this  is  sufficient  cause  for  the  County  Superin- 
tendent to  revoke  his  license. 
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2.  To  the  second  question  I  would  say  that  the  law  makes  it  the  dutj 
of  the  County  Superintendent  to  preside  over  the  township  institutes 
when  present,  and  thereby  implies  that  he  shall  give  direction  to  their 
exercises.  He  is  furthermore  required  "to  encourage  teachers'  institutes 
and  associations,  and  labor  in  every  practicable  way  to  elevate  the  stand- 
ard of  teaching,  and  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  schools  of  the 
county." 

This  general  requisition  should  give  him  at  least  a  very  influential 
voice  in  determining  the  work  of  the  institutes.  He  should  plan  and  ad- 
vise for  their  benefit,  and  teachers  should  give  due  respect  to  his  instruc- 
tions. Indeed,  he  should  have  a  general  plan  for  the  improvement  of 
his  teachets,  and  the  township  institutes  should  be  one  of  the  chief  auxil- 
iaries in  carrying  out  this  plan.  Teachers,  therefore,  should  he  very  slow 
to  direct  the  work  of  township  institutes  in  a  channel  contrary  to  the 
instructions  of  the  County  Superintendent^  The  Superintendent  should 
be  careful,  however,  not  to  become  tyrannical  or  arbitrary  in  his  require- 
ments^ or  he  may  defeat  the  very  objects  he  desires  to  accomplish. 
Very  truly  yours, 

ALEX.  C.  HOPKINS, 
Superintendent  Public  Instruction. 

[Approved  by  the  State  Board  of  Education.] 


SUPBKINTENDENrS   REPOBT. 

The  twentynsecond  Keport  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
to  the  General  Assembly,  is  now  ready  for  distribution,  and  will  be 
mailed  f^ee  to  any  person  on  receipt  of  fifteen  cents  to  prepay  postage. 

Also  a  copy  of  the  latest  revision  of  the  school  law  of  Indiana  will  be 
mailed  to  any  one  on  receipt  of  a  three  cent  stamp. 

County  Superintendents  will  be  furnished,  on  application,  with  blanks 
for  the  Teachers'  reports  to  trustees. 

ALEX.  C.  HOPKINS, 
Superintendent  Public  Instruction. 

Jakuaby  16, 1875. 


EDITORIAL. 


Hays  you  paid  the  poAtage  on  your  Journal? 

It  yoa  do  not  get  your  Journal  by  the  .16th  of  the  month,  write  at 
onoa. 

It  yoa  wiih  the  address  of  your  Journal  changed^  give  the  old  poft 
office  as  well  as  the  new,  together  with  the  county  in  each  case. 

Nkw  suhscrihers  should  add  ten  cents  to  the  subscription  price  of  the 
Journal,  for  postage.  If  sent  with  the  subscription  it  will  save  trouble 
ind  expense. 

We  have  on  hands  a  large  number  of  articles  and  communications  for 
the  Joamal,  which  will  appear  as  soon  as  we  can  make  space  for  them. 

SxTK&AL  city  superintendents  have  lately  sent  us  clubs  for  the  Journal 
made  up  among  their  teachers.  Cannot  other  superintendents  do  a  good 
torn  for  us  and  their  teachers  at  the  same  time,  by  following  this  good 
example. 

Wi  have  run  out  of  November  Journals  and  shall  be  much  obliged  to 
any  one  who  will  return  us  a  copy.  If  those  flavoring  us  will  give  their 
name  and  ocUrcss,  we  will  extend  the  time  of  their  subscription  a  month. 
Some  of  those  who  sent  us  tbe  June  number  did  not  give  their  address^ 
BO  we  could  not  give  them  credit. 


raGHEE  EDUCATION. 


The  first  article  in  the  Journal  this  month,  on  Higher  Education,  by 
Prof.  Boberts,  is  certainly  a  very  able  one.  The  article  is  long,  but  the 
nibject  is  one  of  great  importance,  and  one  upon  which  every  teacher 
ihoold  have  information  just  at  this  time.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
public  school  system  has  enemies,  and  that  they  are  just  now  unusu- 
ally active.  It  is  further  known  that  these  enemies,  in  many  instancesi 
are  covering  their  hostility  to  the  general  system,  while  they  are  making 
war  on  "higher  education."  Others  are  opposing  the  higher  education 
l»cau«e  "they  know  not  what  they  do." 

There  are  those  who  would,  had  they  the  power,  limit  free  education 
to  the  common  school  branches.  They  would  abolish  not  only  the  State 
University,  but  also  high  schools. 
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.  They  seem  to  forget  that  if  they  take  the  head  off,  the  whole  system 
must  perish.  These  higher  schools  must  continue,  to  give  vitality  to  the 
lower  schools.  They  must  continue  because  they  are  in  the  special  inte- 
rest'*of  the  great  masses  of  the  comparatively  poor  people  who  cannot 
afford  to  pay  for  the  higher  education  of  their  children.  They  must 
continue  because  they  must  educate  the  teachers  for  the  lower  schools 
They  must  continue  because  the  prosperity  and  life  of  our  country  de- 
pond  upon  them.  Every  foot  of  land  in  Indisina  is  worth  more  money 
to-day  than  it  otherwise  would  have  been,  because  of  what  science  has 
done.  Every  citizen  of  the  State  is  to-day  enjoying  a  civilisation  that 
never  could  have  been  reached  but  through  <' higher  education."  All 
our  machinery,  all  our  inventions,  all  our  discoveries  are  founded  on 
principles  that  are  not  taught  in  our  common  schools.  Let  a  people  for 
generations  confine  their  instruction  to  the  common  school  branches,  and 
it,  so  surely,  will  lapse  into  barborisni.  Only  an  educated  people  can  be 
a  free  people,  and  the  education  of  the  leaders  of  this  people  must  com- 
prehend more  than  simply  a  knowledge  of  the  common  branches. 

It  is  true  that  a  comparatively  small  number  ever  avail  themselves  of 
this  higher  education,  but  those  who  do,  make  our  lawyers,  our  doctors^ 
our  legislators,  our  skilled  laborers,  our  most  influential  citizens  in  every 
community  and  in  every  walk  of  life,  and  they,  more  than  all  others, 
shape  and  mould  society  and  make  our  civilization  what  it  is,  and  are 
destined  to  make  it  what  it  shall  become,  if  the  future  is  to  witness  as  rapid 
progress  as  in  the  past.  Exceptions  to  this  rule  only  prove  the  genuine* 
ness  of  it. 

Oae  learned  man  is  frequently  worth  ipore  to  a  people  than  all  their 
higher  education  costs  in  a  generation.  Who  can  estimate  the  value  to 
the  world  of  the  man  who  invented  so  little  a  thing  as  a  lucifer  match? 
who  the  value  of  such  a  man  as  Franklin,  who  invented  the  lightning 
rod ;  who  of  such  a  man  as  Morse,  who  gaVe  us  the  telegraph ;  who  of 
Baguerre,  who  discovered  the  beautifiil  art  whereby  we  can  retain  the 
exact  pictures  of  our  loved  ones  when  they  are  far  from  us,  or  gone  to 
the  better  land ;  who  of  a  Watt,  who  discovered  the  power  of  steam,  or 
of  a  Fulton  who  applied  it  to  locomotive  purposes,  thus  giving  us  our 
steamboats  and  our  railroads?  Who,  we  say,  can  estimate  the  value  to 
the  world  of  any  one  of  these,  or  of  any  one  of  hundreds  of  others  thai 
might  be  named.  Money  cannot  measure  the  benefit  they  have  been  to 
mankind. 

Then,  if  so  much  depends  upon  this  "higher  education,"  can  a  State 
qffbrd  to  dispense  with  it,  or  entrust  it  solely  to  private  benevolence?  Is 
it  not  a  much  wiser  course  for  a  State,  that  it  should  establish  and  sup- 
port all  the  facilities  possible  for  the  higher  culture,  thus  making  the 
private  and  church  schools  better  that  they  may  successfully  compete 
with  the  State  schools,  and  thus  making  education,  in  all  its  grades,  /re# 
to  ihepo&r  as  well  as  to  the  rich  ?    The  answer  is  evident 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  the  Collegiate  and  High  School  Section  of  the 
State  Acsociation  was  so  nearly  a  failure,  at  the  late  meeting,  that  it  it  to 
be  discontinued  in  the  future.  The  discontinuance  is  all  right;  the  ool- 
l^^  men  ought  to  be  interested  in  the  work  of  the  general  association, 
and  they  should  hold  meetings  for  their  own  special  work  at  another 
time;  but  the  cause  of  this  discontinuance  is  a  burning  shame.  It  is  a 
great  disgrace  that  in  a  State  publishing  to  the  world  fourteen  coilegee 
and  universities,, a  sufficient  number  of  reprosentatiyes  of  these  institu- 
tions cannot  be  gotten  together  once  a  year  to  hold  a  respectable  meet- 
ing. No  wonder  that  the  teaching  in  most  of  them  is  so  far  behind  the 
times  that  it  would  not  be  tolerated  in  our  better  high  schools  for  a  single 
term. 


The  late  session  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association  was  certainly  a  very 
excellent  one.  The  attendance  was  very  largo,  the  actual  enrollment 
reaching  482.  Many  were  in  attendance  who  did  not  enroll.  But  few 
other  States  in  the  Union  have  ever  excelled  this.  The  papers  were 
all  good — some  of  them  excelleilt.  There  was  not  a  failure  in  the  Gkne- 
ral  Association.  Every  person  named  on  the  programme  was  present 
on  time.  There  was  only  one  failure  in  the  Superintendents*  Section, 
and  that  was  on  account  of  sickness.  This  is  somewhat  remarkable. 
B.  H.  Botler,  the  chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee,  deserves  most 
of  the  credit  for  this  grand  success. 


Ws  give  most  of  our  space  this  mojith  to  the  minutes  of  the  State 
Teachers'  Association.  We  piesume  none  of  our  readers  will  object  to 
ibis.  Those  who  were  not  able  to  attend  will  wish  to  know  what  was 
done,  and  all  will  be  glad  to  have  the  proceedings  of  this  annual  gather- 
ing in  a  permanent  form. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  but  little  space  is  given  to  unimportant  business 
matters,  but  that  the  main  points  of  the  papers  are  so  well  presented  as 
to  give  the  reader  a  good  idea  of  the  character  of  them. 

We  believe  that  any  teacher  will  be  well  paid  by  reading  these  min- 
utes carefully  through. 


THE  HOPKINS  MONUMENT. 


Much  has  been  said,  in  the  last  four  or  five  months,  with  reference  to 
erecting  a  monument  in  honor  of  the  late  Hon.  M.  B«  Hopkins,  by  the 
teachers  of  the  State.    In  several  county  institutes  the  matter  was  die-  * 
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cusfidd  and  retolutions  were  passed,  and,  in  a  few,  money  was  sal)Bcribed. 
But  an  no  one  was  anthorized  to  take  the  lead  in  the  matter  but  little,  on 
the  whole,  has  been  accomplished  np  to  this  time. 

By  reference  to  the  proceedings  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  State  Board  of  Education  brought  the  matter  before  this 
body,  and  that  definite  steps  have  been  taken,  so  that  we  may  expect  that 
something  will  now  be  done  worthy  the  teachers  of  the  State.  It  waa 
first  proposed  that  no  teacher  be  allowed  to  contribute  more  than  10  cts., 
but  it  was  afterwards  suggested  that  as  in  all  such  cases,  there  will  be  many 
who  will  not  contribute  anything,  the  limit  be  fixed  higher;  so  the  ar- 
rangement now  is  that  no  teacher  shall  be  allowed  to  contribute  more 
than$l. 

The  committee  will,  in  a  few  days,  send  out  a  circular  giving  direc- 
tions and  the  details  of  the  plan. 

The  general  course  to  be  recommended  by  the  committee  is  that  the 
matter  be  worked  up  in  the  township  institutes,  under  the  general  direo- 
tion  of  the  county  superintendents. 

A  separate  aecount  will  be  kept  with  eaoh  county,  so  that  each  shall 
get  credit  for  what  it  does.  All  persons  who  contribute  $1  will  receive  a 
photograph  (card  size)  of  Mr.  Hopkins,  and  their  names  will  be  pub- 
lished in  the  educational  journals. 

We  hope  that  each  county  will  take  a  pride  in  doing  something  re- 
spectable, and  that  a  sum  of  money  will  be  raised  that  will  enable  the 
State  Board  to  procure  a  monument  that  the  teachers  of  the  State  will 
be  proud  of. 

All  communications  on  this  subject  should  be  addressed  to  George  P. 
Brown,  Indianapolis,  Chairman  of  the  Committee. 


No  DSoisiYB  steps  have  yet  been  taken  by  the  Legislature  with  refer- 
ence to  school  matters.  Judging  from  Ihe  character  of  the  men  who 
compose  the  Committees  on  Education,  we  need  fear  no  retrograde  move- 
ment. A  few  bills  have  been  introduced  favoring  the  repeal  of  the  county 
superintendency  law,  but  as  they  have  to  go  through  the  hands  of  the 
committees,  we  are  not  apprehensive  of  serious  results.  Let  teachers  and 
superintendents  make  the  law  a  sttceessj  and  then  let  them  see  to  it  that 
the  people  and  their  legislators  understand  it,  and  no  intelligent  man 
will  wish  to  see  it  abolished.  Indiana  expects  every  teacher  to  do  his 
duty. 


Gov.  Hendricks,  in  his  recent  message,  commended,  in  the  highest 
terms,  the  common  school  system,  and  warned  the  Legislature  against 
taking  any  "backward  steps."  He  is  very  much  opposed  to  the  repeal 
of  the  County  Superintendency  law. 


MISCELLANY. 


QUESTIONS  PREPARED  BY  THE  STATE  BOARD  OF  BDU 
CATION  FOR  DECEMBER^  1874. 


OSOGBAPHT. 

1.  Id  what  parte  of  the  world  are  volcanoes  most  numeroiu? 

2.  Name  the  States  of  the  Union  lying  on  the  northern  boondaiy. 
Z,    Why  do  the  degrees  of  longitude  vary  9a  length? 

4.    Give  five  of  the  principal  rivers  in  New  England. 
6.    Bonnd  the  territory  of  Alaska,  and  give  some  of  its  principal  pro- 
dnctions. 

6.  Name  the  principal  places  in  the  United  States  and  Territories 
where  either  gold,  silver,  iron,  copper  or  lead,  is  found. 

7.  What  Republic  on  the  western  coast  of  Afirica? 

&    Name  five  rivers  flowing  inte  the  Atlantic  south  of  the  Hudson. 
9.    Describe  the  coast  of  California. 
10.    Dworibe  the  river  Nile. 

PHTSI0I.0QT. 

1.  What  is  the  effect  on  the  body  of  breathing  foul  air?    State  in 
ftOL 

2.  What  are  the  evil  effecte  of  remaining  in  over-heated  rooms? 

8.  How  many  vertebras  in  the  spinal  column,  and  bow  many  pro- 
cesses from  each? 

4.  Give  the  peculiar  property,  uses  and  structure  of  muscles. 

5.  What  different  sets  of  tubes  are  found  in  the  liver,  and  what  is  the 
oiBce  of  each  tube? 

n.  8.  HI8T0BT. 

1.  What  is  the  Mason  and  Dixon's  line,  and  why  was  it  so  luimed? 

2.  What  is  meant  by  the  nullification  laws  of  south  Carolina? 

8.    What  is  meant  by  protective  tariff,  and  why  has  it  always  been  op- 
posed by  the  South? 
4.    What  causes  led  to  the  repeal  of  the  ''Missouri  Compromise?'' 

6.  Give  an  account  of  the  capture  of  New  Orleans,  and  the  civil  and 
military  consequences  resulting  from  its  capture? 

6.    Name  four  decisive  battles  which  were  effective  in  dosing  the 
great  rebellion. 
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7.  What  if  the  daU  of  the  emancipation  proclamation,  and  what  was 
its  importoitt  effect? 

8.  Name  the  Presidents  in  order,  from  Washington  to  Grant. 

9.  In  what  ways  can  the  title  to  territory  be  acqnired? 
10.    "When  was  Indiana  admitted  into  the  Union? 

ARITHMKTIC. 

1.  Explain  for  what  purpose  you  find  the  greatest  common  dirisor, 
and  illustrate  its  use. 

2.  What  is  the  cost  of  a  hat  if  17-36  of  its  cost  is  $17-20? 

8.  Find  the  sum  of  the  decimals:  one  thousand  one,  millionths;  sev- 
enty thousand  thirteen,  ten  millionths;  and  four,  hundred  thousandtha. 

4.  Define  a  line,  a  square  and  a  cube. 

5.  If  21}  yards  of  cloth  cost  £10  8s.  8d..  what  will  8)  yards  cost? 
.  ^.    Reduce  one  pint  to  the  decimal  of  a  bushel. 

7.  "What  is  meant  by  }  per  cent,  of  a  number?  Express  it  as  a  deci- 
mal. 

6.  To  my  herd  of  six  cows  I  add  one  more.  What  is  the  per  cent,  of 
increase? 

9.  Define  the  terms  Involution  and  Evolution,  and  illustrate  the  defi- 
nitions. 

10.    Find  one  of  three  equal  factors  of  10,  218,  818. 

THSORY  AND  FBACTICK. 

1.  What  advantages  arise  from  requiring  children  to  oecasionidl/ 
write  answers  to  questions? 

2.  What  are  the  chief  characteristics  of  a  good  definition? 

8.  In  hearing  a  class  in  reading,  would  you  spend  any  time  in  ques- 
tioning the  children  in  regard  to  the  meaning  of  the  words  in  the  lesson? 
Give  reasons  for  your  answer. 

4.    Is  it  wise  to  make  any  attempt  to  arrange  a  course  of  study  for 
District  Schools?    State  the  reason  for  your  answer. 
6.    How  would  you  induce  an  unwilling  child  to  learn? 

QBAlflCAIt. 

1.  Give  the  definition  of  Etymology,  of  Syntax,  of  Orthography. 
Also  give  derivation  of  these  words. 

2.  State  the  resemblances  and  differences  between  Personal  and  Bela- 
tive  Pronouns. 

8.    Wiito  the  plural  form  of  valley,  son-in-law,  hero,  supply,  flag. 

4.  Write  the  Indicative  mood,  present  tense,  first  person  singular  of 
«sit,"  "begin,"  "go,"  "lay,"  "sing." 

5.  Write  the  declension  of  the  pronoun  "it,"  be*ng  carefUl  to  puno- 
tuate  it  properly. 

6.  What  distinguishes  a  verb  fi'om  every  other  part  of  speech? 

7.  Of  what  value  is  parsing  as  a  means  of  gaining  a  knowledge  of 
language?    State  in  full. 
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&    AhaIjm  the  following:   ^It  yoa  would  succeed  in  biuiness,  Im 
panctiul  in  observing  your  engagements." 

9.  Correct  the  following  in  respect  to  capitals  and  punctuation : 
''cioero  in  his  treatise  on  morals  enumerates  Four  Cardinal  Yirtuei^ 

to-wit  fortitude,  Temperance,  Justice  i|nd  prudence. 

10.  Correct  the  following,  and  give  reasons: 
Trust  not  him  whom  you  know. 

I  wrote  to^  and  cautioned  the  captain  against  it. 
He  that  is  diligent  you  should  commend. 
His  ai^umenta  was  exceedingly  clear. 


A  BEOBFnON. 


To  Sach  Patbon  ot  Fbaitklin  Pubuo  Sohoolw — Are  you  acquainted 
with  the  teacher  of  your  children?  If  not,  please  call;  you  will  And 
h«r  waiting  for  you  at  the  school  building.  We  desire  to  see  one  or  both 
of  the  parents  (or  guardian)  of  eyery  child  belonging  to  our  school,  and 
for  this  purpose  we  will  have 

A  BSCKFTTOM- 

in  the  High  School  room  on  Friday  afternoon,  October  80, 1874,  from 
8  o'clock  to  5  o'clock.  Also,  in  the  evening,  from  7  o'clock  till  9  o'clock. 
Come  in  the  afternoon,  or  evening,  as  suits  your  convenience,  but  be  sure 
to  come.  Please  do  not  disappoint  us.  We  wish  to  talk  with  you  about 
ywr  children.  Respectfully,  D.  Eckley  'fiuNTBR, 

Sup't.  F.  P.  S. 

yaANKLiN,  Ind.,  Oct.  28, 1874. 

Copies  of  the  above  were  printed  and  sent  to  the  parents  of  all  the 
ebildren  in  school,  and  at  the  appointed  time  the  large  chapel  was  well 
fllled  with  parents,  pupils  and  teachers.  The  programme  was  short  and 
limple. 

PART  I. 

^  few  picked  up  declamations,  selected  from  the  regular  exercises  in 
''^ool,  interspersed  with  a  few  songs,  and  these  followed  by  a  social  of 
^^  an  hour. 

PART   II. 

^  few  iongs  interspersed  with  a  few  decl|unations,  and  these  followed 
^1  another  social  of  longer  duration. 

^e  important  feature  in  the  social  was  a  series  of  personal  interviews 
*^^een  teachers  and  parents,  in  which  the  teachers  made  verbal  reporta 
^  ^e  parents  of  the  general  conduct  and  standing  of  each  pupil.  These 
reports  were  based  partly  upon  the  teachers'  registers,  partly  upon  the 
'^^r^  of  examinations,  and  partly  upon  the  teachers'  recollections  of 

«  daily  work.    The  parents,  also,  reported  the  interest  the  children 
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manifested  in  their  school,  the  amount  of  home  study,  causes  of  irregular 
attendance,  etc^  etc.  The  result,  we  think,  has  been  a  marked  improve- 
ment in  the  attendance,  conduct  and  recitations  of  the  children  of  those 
parents  that  attended  the  reception. 

There  are  twentj.nine  reasons  why  we  helieye  that  personal  inUrviewg 
are  better  than  printed  reports  sent  to  the  parents  to  be  signed  (some- 
times by  proxy)  and  returned  to  the  teacher. 

First.     They  produce  better  restdis, 

SxcovD. But  we  have  not  time  to  toll  you  what  the  other  reasons 

are;  try  the  plan  and  you  may  find  out  for  yourself. 

D.  BOKL^T  HUNTXB. 


laBTTBE^WEITING. 


The  following  letter  contains  some  practical  suggestions,  so  we  print 
it,  though  it  was  not  written  for  that  purpose. 

Mb.  Bxll: — ^Tour  article  on  letter-writing  in  the  common  schoola 
should  be  followed  by  others  upon  the  same  subject,  until  there  is  more 
attention  given  by  teachers  to  this  neglected  branch. 

I  have  known  pupils  to  quit  school  with  a  satisfactory  knowledge  of 
the  eight  common  school  branches;  yet  their  letters  would  warrant  the 
belief  that  they  almost  utterly  ignored  the  correct  use  of  words  and 
letters. 

After  teaching  form,  have  the  pupils  write  practical  letters  to  friends, 
relatives  or  teachers.  Be  sure  that  they  do  not  begin  with,  "  I  take  my 
pen  in  hand."  Have  them  write  as  they  talk.  Allow  but  few  intro- 
ductory phrases;  no  apologies. 

When  the  letters  are  completed,  examine  them;  make  suggestions  and 
corrections.  Then  have  them  copied,  and,  if  desirable,  posted;  giving 
instructions  how  to  write  the  address. 

I  think  it  a  good  plan  to  give  learners  copies  of  well  written  letters  to 
study  as  a  text-book. 

BespectAilly,  A.  B.  Skodgram. 


Thx  School  Board  of  London  has  recently  resolved  to  introduce  the 
elementary  teaching  of  drawing  into  the  schools  of  that  city.  The  same 
experiment  has  been  on  trial  for  some  time  in  many  of  the  schools  of 
this  country,  and  meets  with  the  almost  universal  approval  of  intelligent 
educators.    The  London  lUugtraUd  News  says: 

<'T)ie  teaching  of  drawing  confers,  as  it  were,  a  new  sense;  it  develops 
perceptions  which  reading  and  other  branches  of  education  can  never 
reach.    To  say  nothing  of  the  increased  pleasure  it  affords  through  life 
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M>  long  88  the  power  of  tight  endures,  it  trains  precisely  those  faculties 
which  are  most  regarded  in  nearly  all  mechanical  occupations,  and  it 
fiynna,  therefore,  the  basis  of  much  technical  education.  There  are  few 
medianics  that  would  not  benefit  in  their  work  by  a  knowledge  of  draw* 
iBg;  whilst  here  and  therd  the  proposed  teaohing  may  stimukte  j^enius 
thtt  otherwise  might  remain  dormant " 


A  SPEl-LING  LESSON  MADE  OP  COMMON  WOKDS. 


A  sacrilegious  ragabond,  known  as  a  scissors  grinder,  Criticised  a  sup- 
posed financial  cannibal  for  trying  to  chisel  his  impecunious  neighbor's 
child  out  of  a  primer;  whereupon  the  defendant  repelled  the  accusation 
m  Isngoage  of  transcendent  eloquence,  maintaining  that  the  property 
had  preiiously  been  consigned  to  his  forefathers  through  a  substantial 
obligstion  in  the  character  of  a  perpetual  mortgage.  The  Justice  of  the 
Pesce,  who  resided  in  a  contiguous  village  beyond  the  interrening  Dela- 
vare,  and  who  stood  as  a  fiuthfiil  sentinel,  eyeing  with  jealous  caution 
the  tenets  of  the  statutory  documents  of  the  commonwealth,  believed 
the  allegation  of  the  critic  to  be  unwarranted,  and,  in  defense  of  the 
merchant,  carried  his  process  forward  to  the  supreme  tvibimal,  which  sat 
ia  session  every  fortnight  at  the  capital.  The  defendant  succeeded  in 
Mcnring  judicial  clemency,  and  obtained  a  judgment  against  the  nefh- 
lioos  slanderer  amounting  to  a  million  values  of  his  entire  establishment* 


ONE  AND  ONE. 


Two  little  girls  are  better  than  one, 
Two  little  boys  can  double  the  fun, 
Two  little  birds  can  build  a  fine  nest, 
Two  little  arms  can  love  mother  best. 
Two  little  ponies  must  go  to  a  span; 
Two  little  pockets  has  my  little  man, 
Two  little  eyes  to  open  and  close. 
Two  little  ears  and  one  little  nose, 
Two  little  elbows,  dimpled  and  sweet, 
Two  little  shoes  on  two  little  feet. 
Two  little  lips  and  one  little  chin. 
Two  little  cheeks  with  a  rose  shut  in ; 
Two  little  shoulders,  chubby  and  strong, 
Two  little  legs  running  all  day  long. 
Two  little  prayers  does  my  darling  say. 
Twice  does  he  kneel  by  my  side  each  day. 
Two  little  folded  hands,  soft  and  brown. 
Two  little  eyelids  cast  meekly  down — 
And  two  little  angels  guard  him  in  bed, 
"One  at  the  foot,  and  one  at  the  head.^ 

— Mary  MapeM  Dodge,  in  St,  NichoUu, 
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BEPOBT  OF  THE  STATE  6UPEBINTSKPEI7T. 

In  last  month'i  Journal  a  large  number  of  ilicts  were  given,  taken 
from  the  advance  sheets  of  this  report,  and  in  the  Deeember  number 
four  pages  of  "Official,"  on  county  superintendency,  were  taken  ftrom  the 
same  source.  So  the  readers  of  the  Journal  already  know  somelhin^  of 
the  contents  of  the  Report. 

The  volunft  is  now  complete  and  on  our  table,  and  is  certainly  %  ▼el7 
ereditable  one.  We  doubt  whether  any  previous  report  ever  iasued  ftrom 
this  office  contained  so  much  matter  of  general  intereet. 

The  preparation  of  this  report  for  the  press  and  the  completion  of  iti 
details  fell  upon  the  present  incumbent,  Prof.  A;  O.  Hopkins,  who  auc- 
eoeded  to  the  office  of  his  lamented  father  by  appointment,  August  20, 
1874.  But  the  report  in  its  sentiments  and  recommendations  may  be  ae- 
eepted,  in  the  Aillest  sense,  as  the  final  legacy  of  the  late  Hon.  Milton  B. 
Hopkins. 

A  large  part  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  reports  from  oounty  super- 
intendents. These  reports  give  an  outline  of  the  condition  of  educa- 
tional work  in  the  several  counties.  This  feature  adds  not  only  a  local 
but  a  general  interest  to  the  book. 

Excellent  though  brief  reports  are  presented  of  all  the  State  insAlto- 
tions,  educational  and  eleemosynary,  the  whole  giving  to  those  seeking 
information,  both  within  and  without  the  State,  a  full,  clear  and  concise 
view  of  the  education  of  Indiana. 

The  report  is  the  most  voluminous  one  ever  issued,  occupying  344 
pages,  besides  an  appendix  of  statistical  tables  and  index  of  76  pages^ 
making  a  book  of  420  pages.  The  frontispiece  is  an  excellent  likeness 
and  autograph  of  Milton  B.  Hopkins,  deceased. 

The  present  State  Superintendent  certainly  deserves  much  credit  for 
the  manner  in  which  he  has  completed  this  most  comprehensive  and  val- 
uable Beport. 


Indiana  Statb  Univkrsitt. — The  indiana  State  University  dosed 
up  the  fall  term  very  successfully.  Splendid  work  was  done  both  by 
students  and  professors,  as  shown  by  the  thorough  examinations  at  the 
close  of  the  term.  The  number  of  students  in  attendance  is  as  follows: 
In  the  College  proper,  120;  in  the  Preparatory  Department,  90;  in  the 
Law  Department,  40;  total  for  the  session,  250.  The  proportion  of  thoao 
pursuing  a  classicfvl  course  has  been  steadily  increasing  for  the  last  two 
years.    There  are  15  in  post  graduate  studies. 

The  standard  of  scholarship,  the  order  of  discipline  of  the  University, 
are  now  all  that  its  friends  could  desire.  The  present  session  opened  on 
Jan.  2,  1875.  •  • 
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JxTFKBSoir  CouKTT. — At  the  meeting  of  the  Coantv  Board  in  Sep- 
tember, we  adopted  a  sjBtero  of  grading  which  was' introduced  into  the 
•choolf  at  the  commencement,  and  is  working  like  a  charm.  Our  schooli 
were  very  poorly  classified,  and  needed  systematizing  very  much. 

Sach  teacher  is  required  to  fill  out  a  blank  at  the  close  of  his  school, 
and  Hie  it  with  the  trustee,  who  will  hand  it  over  to  the  next  teacher, 
thus  enabling  him  to  classify  his  pupils  on  the  first  morning  of  school. 
If  the  pupil  has  lost  his  certificcUe,  the  repori  will  show  his  grade,  or 
standing. 

We  have  110  schools  in  the  county,  and  I  have  visited  most  of  them 
already.  Township  Institutes  are  well  attended,  both  by  teachers  and 
patrons.  Monthly  reports  are  received  from  all  of  the  teachers.  I  find 
that  the  attendance  is  much  better  than  it  was  last  year.  "  Our  watch- 
word is  onward"  Geo.  0.  Monros,  Sup't. 

Clark  Coitntt. — A.  C.  Goodwin,  of  Clark  county,  is  one  of  our  beat 
eoonty  superintendents,  and  is  hard  at  work.  We  elip  the  following  from 
one  of  his  ciroulam: 

For  each  day's  actual  work,  the  county  superintendent  is  paid  $4  olily, 
sod  receives  no  other  pay  whatever. 

For  the  quarter  ending  December  1, 1874, 1  traveled  266  miles  by  rail- 
road, 123  miles  afoot,  and  37  miles  on  horseback,  in  the  discharge  of 
official  duties — in  all,  426  miles.  During  the  year  ending  December  1, 1 
traveled  1,042  miles  by  railroad,  366  miles  on  horseback,  and  200  miles 
afoot 

LoQAKBFOvr.- — TSoenify  out  of  the  twenty-'five  teachers  engaged  in  the 
Logansport  schools,  attended  the  State  Teachers'  Association — ^ood. 

Since  the  Holidays  the  new  school  building  has  been  occupied,  and 
foor  men  teachers  have  been  added  to  the  corps.  We  are  informed  that 
a  TVttining  School  has  also  been  opened  in  connection  with  the  public 
schools.  This  is  a  novelty  for  a  place  of  this  size,  and  we  shall  be  anx- 
ious to  note  the  degree  of  its  success.  The  new  superintendent,  Mr.  J. 
K.  Walts,  is  making  things  lively  and  getting  on  smoothly. 

Jaspzr  County. — J.  H.  Snoddy,  superintendent  of  Jasper  county, 
hu  marked  out  a  course  of  study  in  the  common  branches  for  his  teach- 
ers; and  urges  that  lessons  be  assigned  and  studied^  and  that  a  part  of  the 
time  of  the  township  institutes  be  occupied  in  reciting  these  lessons 
This  is  certainly  a  commendable  course,  as  scholarship  must  be  at  the  base 
of  all  healthy  improvements  in  education. 

TippECAKOB  County. — The  schools  of  this  county  are  in  a  very  pros- 
perous condition.  The  superintendent,  W.  H.  Caulkins,  is  an  earnest 
worker,  and  has  the  confidence  and  support  of  the  teachers.  Kever  be- 
fore was  there  so  large  an  enrollment  of  pupils  in  the  school.  The  re- 
ports of  schools  frequently  published  in  the  county  paper,  do  good.  In- 
cluding the  cities  and  towns,  there  are  180  teachers  in  this  county. 
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Laokak Gs  OouNTT. — The  Bchools  of  our  county,  under  the  energetic 
supervision  of  superintendent  S.  D.  Crane,  are  making  rapid  progress. 

The  teachers  are  taking  advance  ground,  and  the  county  superintend- 
ent is  doing  all  in  his  power  to  elevate  the  standard  of  teaching,  by  the 
encouragement  of  those  teachers  who  are  honestly  striving  to  do  their 
duty.  An  abstract  of  the  monthly  reports  is  published  in  the  county 
paper,  with  notes  commendatory  and  otherwise.  The  visits  of  the  super- 
intendeftt  are  also  noted,  and  both  these  things  serve  to  incite  the  teach- 
ers to  do  good  work. 

Township  institutes  are  well  attended.  The  following  resolution,  con- 
cerning corporal  punishment,  was  unanimously  adopted  by  one  of  the 
institutes  in  the  county: 

Resolved^  That  while  we  altogether  ignore  the  old-time  flogging  for 
every  trivial  offense,  we  believe  that  occasionally  the  punishment  of  i 
scholar  by  whipping  is  not  only  a  duty  of  the  teacher,  but  a  kindness  to 
the  offending  pupil. 

The  schools  of  the  town  of  Lagrange  are  prospering  as  well  as  can  be 
expected  with  the  accommodations.  The  trustees  have  determined  to 
commence  the  building  of  a  new  school  house  as  soon  as  the  weather  will 
permit.'  D. 


Fatettk  County. — ^The  county  superintendent,  J.  L.  Bippetoe,  i 
to  be  doing  good  work.  His  suggestions  through  the  papers  regarding 
school  houses,  their  fiimiture,  apparatus,  general  neatness,  etc.,  are  doing 
good.  There  are  still  some  poor  teachers  in  the  county,  but  most  of 
them  are  improving. 

The  colored  children  attend  with  the  white  in  the  ConnersviUe  schools. 
There  are  not  many  of  the  former,  and  no  complaint  £as  yet  been  made. 

Madison  County. — Superintendent  Franklin,  among  other  ezplansp 
tions  and  suggestions  which  accompany  his  « course  of  study,"  makes 
the  following  sensible  statements: 

"Teachers  must  keep  records  showing  the  standing  of  each  pupil  in 
this  course  of  study,  and,  at  the  close  of  the  school,  leave  such  records 
with  the  trustee.  The  monthly  report  to  the  county  superintendent  will 
call  for  the  number  of  pupils  in  each  department. 

"The  great  evil  of  our  schools  heretofore  has  been  the  promotion  of 
pupils  beyond  their  advancement.  Teachers  will  hereafter  be  held  to  a 
strict  accountability  in  this  matter." 

FvLASKi  County. — ^The  schools  in  Pulaski  are  reported  as  doing  "re- 
markably well."  Superintendent  Weyand  has  visited  most  of  the  schools 
(Jan  1)  and  finds  the  teachers  har4  at  work.  Monthly  reports  are  sent 
in  promptly,  with  few  exceptions.  These  "exceptions"  will  most  likely 
be  eliminated  by  another  year.  The  township  institutes,  in  this  county, 
amount  to  but  little,  except  when  the  superintendent  is  present.  Shame 
on  the  teachers. 
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MoNBOS  CoT7NTY.--In  Monroe  county,  teachers  are  paid  from  $1*80 
to  $1.80;  very  seldom,  $2  per  day.  Monroe  must  either  pay  better  wages 
or  pat  up  with  very  poor  teachers.  This  is  far  below  the  average  pay, 
except  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State  where  teachers'  board  costs 
nothing— they  board  round. 

yfAXBXS  Coaimr. — ^The  Warren  Republican  sustains  a  good  educa- 
tional  column.  Superintendent  Parks  publishes  concise  reports  of  the 
lehools  he  visits.    If  reports  be  true,  he  is  doing  excellent  work. 

The  schools  certainly  were  never  before  in  such  good  order. 

LiwxENCK  Ck)TJNTT.— Our  superintendent)  W.  B.  Crisler,  is  grading 
tbe  common  schools  of  the  county,  according  to  the  circular  inclosed. 
He  is  rather  radical  in  his  requirements,  but  perhaps  he  will  succeed 
tetter  than  a  more  conservative  man. 

Our  township  institutes  are  doing  much  good.  Prof.  A.  P.  Allen,  of 
Mitchell,  has  a  very  prosperous  school.  •  •  ♦ 

Pbbst  GoimTT. — "Schools  in  f\ill  blast  and  doing  extremely  well." 
Tfaeo.  Coarcier,  the  county  superintendent,  is  evidently  at  work. 

Bedford. — In  making  a  statement  of  the  Bedford  difficulties  in  our 
December  issue,  we  said  that  the  tuition  fee  for  the  public  schools  was 
placed  at  a  low  figure,  etc.  We  are  informed  that  this  is  a  mistake. 
The  fee,  per  term  of  three  months,  is  $10,  which  is  a  very  reasonable 
taition.    Our  aim  is  to  give  facts,  not  to  take  sides. 

fiiCHMOiTD. — We  are  always  glad  to  hear  good  reports  from  our  friends 
ind  to  note  the  progress  of  schools.  We  clip  the  following  from  the 
HAmond  Independent: 

**  We  visited  several  of  the  schools  yesterday,  and  were  much  pleased 
vith  the  exercises  we  witnessed.  Last  year  we  gave  an  extended  account 
of  oor  schools,  and  it  is  only  necessary  now  to  say  that  under  the  man- 
igement  ot  Trqf.  Cooper,  they  have  never  been  more  efficient.  They 
ire  an  honor  to  the  town,  and  we  are  glad  to  learn  they  have  the  hearty 
eiHyperation  of  our  citizens." 

Saperintendent  Cooper  has  never  failed  to  make  first-class  schools 
vherever  he  has  been. 

BLxmrroK. — During  the  term  (thirteen  weeks)  commencing  Septem- 
ber 28,  and  closing  December  24,  the  Bluffton  school  enrolled  874  pupils; 
avenge  number  belonging,  817;  percent,  of  attendance,  92.  Number 
of  cases  of  tardiness,  81.    This  a  great  improvement  on  former  reports. 

Siinael  Lilly  is  the  Principal. 

TsB  Northern  Indiana  Normal  School  will  open  its  third  term  Feb- 
nsry  9, 1875.  This  school  seems  to  be  remarkably  prosperous.  It  has 
in  atteodance^  the  present  term,  about  820  students.    This  speaks  well. 
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Ws  are  asked  to  answer  the  following  Query:  To  whom  does  Utt 
school  house  belong  while  the  school  is  in  session ;  to  the  teacher  or  the 
director? 

We  Bhould  say  to  neither.  The  trustee  has  control  of  the  school  house; 
he  employs  the  teacher,  and  he  alone  can  dismiss  him. 

A  PROMINENT  county  superintendent,  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
State,  writes  us  as  follows:  **Send  me  the  Journal,  for  I  think  it  beati 
them  all." 

G.  &  C.  Merbiam,  the  publishers  of  Webster's  Unabridged  I>ictio&- 
ary,  have  lately  added  four  pages  of  colored  illustrations.  This  will  give 
an  additional  attraction  to  this  popular  book. 


A  CORRECTION. 


[We  give  place  to  the  following  to  correct,  so  far  as  may  be,  any  &lse 
impressions  that  may  have  gone  out,  but  cannot  believe  that  the  editor 
of  the  Northern  Indiana  Teacher  knowingly  made  the  misstatements. 

Bd.] 

A  gross  misrepresentation  of  the  financial  wants  and  management  of 
the  State  Normal  School  occurs  in  the  "Northern  Indiana  Teacher," 
for  Jan.,  p.  38,  at  bottom.  Our  entire  income  is  $19,000.  of  which  sum 
$2,000  is  for  repair  and  incidentals.  For  running  the  institution  we  are 
between  $S,000  and  $4,000  behind  for  two  years'  operation ;  of  this  sum 
about  $1,500  was  old  indebtedness,  incufted  in  the  opening  of  the  school. 
We  only  ask  for  $71,000,  for  the  purpoi^e  of  finishing  and  furnishing  the 
building ;  and  we  ask  an  increase  of  tuition  fund  of  $5,000  per  annum, 
and  of  $1,000  for  incidentals. 

The  article,  at  this  time,  is  very  unfortunate.  We  do  not  care  how 
much  we  are  criticised,  provided  the  truth  be  told.  *  * 


STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 


"We  have  143  students  in  actual  attendance.  All  are  earnest,  faithful, 
and  are  aiming  high.  Our  students  in  the  advanced  course  are  receiving 
as  good  instruction  in  Latin,  under  Prof.  Boison,  as  is  given  in  the  Boa- 
ton  Latin  school,  I  believe.  The  instruction  in  Grammar  is  equally 
good.  It  should  be  constantly  remembered  that  this  is  not  a  "  Bumnen 
CoUege"  and  a  Normal  School.  It  is  simply  and  purely  a  school  for  the 
training  of  teachers — ^a  school  that  admits  no  student  to  its  courses  who 
does  not)  in  good  faith,  enter  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  himself  for 
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Ibe  teacber'a  work.  He  must  make  this  declaration,  as  a  condition  of 
entering.  The  prospects  are  that  we  shall  have  a  very  full  attendance 
in  the  spnng." 

We  take  the  above  fi'om  a  letter  received  a  few  days  since,  from  presi- 
dent Jones.  It  simply  states  what  every  one  acquainted  with  the  man- 
agement of  the  school,  knows  to  be  facts.  That  the  instruction  given 
there  is  thorough  and  of  the  highest  order,  all  concede.  Had  they  room 
for  them,  the  number  might  be  more  than  doubled  by  admitting  students 
to  "business  departments"  and  "optional  courses."  These  things  are 
well  enough  and  have  their  uses  and  proper  place;  but  this  institution 
wss  founded  by  the  State  for  the  training  of  Uaohers,  and  it  is  proper 
that  it  should  be  held  stHetly  to  this  work. 

Persons  wishing  to  qualify  themselves  thoroughly  for  Uaehing^  cannot 
do  better  than  to  attend  our  State  Normal  School. 

The  Legislature  should,  by  all  means,  finish  the  building  and  put  the 
school  on  a  firm  basis. 
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J.  R.  Tbislkr,  Principal  of  the  Lawrenceburg  high  school,  allows  his 
pupils  to  publish  a  daily  paper,  giving  the  important  news  of  the  day 
and  local  items.  It  is  an  interesting  and  profitable  exercise,  and  the  pu- 
pils like  it. 

JoBK  Ghawnbs  is  spending  some  time  at  Ann  Arbor,  giving  special 
attention  to  natural  science. 

W.  H.  PowNKB,  superintendent  of  Decatur  county,  for  the  firs't  time 
in  many  years,  failed  to  attend  the  State  Teachers'  Association  just  held. 
The  severe  illness  of  his  son  Charles  (also  a  teacher;,  who  is  now  in 
Missouri,  was  the  cause. 

S.  M.  Chaplix  is  conducting  a  very  successful  school  at  Syracuse, 
Kosciusko  county.  A  large  number  of  students  from  abroad  are  in  at- 
tendance, which  is  a  good  indication. 

A.  J.  YouKOBLooD,  superintendent  of  Howard  county,  has  resigned 
his  office  and  gone  into  the  practice  of  law.  The  Journal  wishes  him 
SQcoess  in  his  new  field  of  labor. 

0.  A.  Somers  has  been  appointed  to  fill  Mr.  Toungblood's  place. 

W.  S.  SwiNGLX,  superintendent  of  Brown  county,  has  issued  a  very 
nest  little  pamphlet  containing  the  Rules  and  Regulations  and  course  of 
stndy  for  the  country  schools.  Under  the  head  of  Remarks  he  makes 
some  good  suggestions. 

W.  H.  Baxta  is  the  efilk^ient  superintendent  of  the  Valparaiso  schools. 
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L.  B.  McRetnolds,  for  six  years  ezanuner  and  superintendent  of 
Carroll  county,  has  resigned,  and  T.  H.  Britton,  of  Burlington,  has  been 
appointed  his  successor. 

Jab.  a.  Tounq,  superintendent  of  Fountain  county,  on  the  first  even* 
ing  of  his  institute,  provided  a  public  hall  and  gave  a  grand  social  to  his 
teachers,  supplying  refreshments  at  his  personal  expense.  This  is  but  a 
specimen  of  Mr.  Young's  many  liberal  acts. 

B.  WiLBOK  Smith,  so  long  agent  for  A.  H.  Andrews  <&  Co.'s  School 
Furniture,  has  left  his  first  love  and  connected  himself  with  George  H. 
Grant  &  Co.,  of  Bichmond,  Ind.,  in  the  same  business. 

B.  A.  Thompsok,  joint  Bepresentative  from  Henry  and  Madison  coun- 
ties, has  introduced  a  bill  in  the  Legislature  favoring  the  abolition  of 
county  Buperintendency.    Shame  on  him. 

D.  M.  Mabsh,  the  inevitable,  is  still  scattering  Webster's  Dictionaries 
over  the  State.    He  might  be  engaged  in  a  worse  business. 

GxoROE  S.  J0NE6,  formerly  of  Shelby ville,  is  now  principal  of  the 
Manilla  graded  schools. 

T.  A.  Bbown,  editor  of  the  Worthington  times,  sustains  in  his  paper 
a  good  educational  column. 

J.  Y.  Coombs,  formerly  of  this  State,  is  now  at  Kansas,  III. 

I.  W.  Lbqg  is  superintendent  of  the  Marion  school. 

John  O.  Sfuboson  is  at  the  head  of  the  Sweetser  schools. 
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Fountain  County. — ^The  Fountain  County  Teachers*  Institute  was 
held  at  Covington,  beginning  at  2  F.  M.  December  21,  and  lasting  until 
the  afternoon  of  the  24th.  It  was  one  of  unusual  interest  There  was  a 
larger  enrollment  on  the  first  day  than  has  ever  been  made  by  the  close 
oi  any  previous  institute  held  in  the  county.  By  the  close  there  were  185 
names  enrolled.  A  portion  of  the  work  of  the  Institute  was  conducted 
by  teachers  from  our  county.  The  evening  of  the  21st  was  spent  by  the 
teachers  at  a  social. 

On  Tuesday,  J.  M.  Olcott  arrived,  and,  during  the  afternoon  gave  a 
lesson  in  language  and  composition,  and  a  lecture  in  the  evening. 

Frof.  H.  A.  Ford  gave  a  lesson  on  Theory  and  Practice,  which  con- 
tained many  useful  hints  to  teachers;  also  a  lesson  in  Orthography  and 
one  on  History. 

W.  A.  Bell  gave  a  lesson  on  Letter  Writing,  a  subject  of  great  im- 
portance, and  also  a  very  instructive  exercise  on  "How  to  keep  children 
profitably  employed  while  at  their  seats." 
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In  tbe  even  in  g  Prof.  Bell  gave  a  lecture  on  "  The  Common  Schools  of 
Indiana.  J.  A.  Young,  the  superintendent,  tobk  charge  of  the  Institute 
to  the  sHtisfaction  of  all. 

Resolutions  were  passed  as  follows: 

1.  Heartily  indorses  County  Superintendency.  2.  Strongly  condemns 
the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  by  teachers.  8.  Urges  the  teaching  of 
morals.  4.  Insists  on  teachers  extemporizing  their  own  apparatus  when 
necessary.  5.  Strongly  indorses  superintendent  Young,  and  regrets  that 
he  is  not  to  retain  his  present  office  longer  than  the  present  term.   ' 

J.  H.  Wright  and  Mary  Jenne  were  Secretaries. 

TiPPBCANOB  County. — The  Teachers'  Institute  of  this  county  was 
held  from  Dec.  21  to  Dec.  25,  inclusive.  Enrollment,  148;  avp.rage  at- 
tendance, 110.  Principal  instructors,  H.  A.  Ford,  Wm.  A.  Bell,  J.  A. 
Blackburn,  Kate  B.  Ford,  L.  L.  A.  RadcliflTe,  J.  M.  Olcott  and  Geo.  M- 
Smith. 

Considerable  interest  was  manifested  by  teachers,  and  much  good  was 
done. 

Strong  resolutions  against  the  repeal  of  the  County  Superintendency 
law  were  unanimously  passed. 

Huntington  County. — The  10th  annual  Teachers'  Institute  of  Hunt- 
ington county  convened  at  Huntington  December  21,  1874.  County  Su- 
perintendent, F.  M.  Huflf,  President 

Instructors — James  H.  Smart,  of  Ft.  Wayne,  in  Theory  and  Practice; 
James  Baldwin,  in  Geography  and  Theory  and  Art;  Wm.  Russell,  of 
Salem,  in  Arithmetic  and  Physiology;  James  1.  Hopkins,  of  Kentucky 
State  University,  in  Elocution  and  Reading. 

Resolutions  were  passed :  1.  Pledging  teachers  to  increased  effort  in 
promoting  and  building  up  the  cause  of  education.  2.  Favoring  tem- 
perance.   3.  Heartily  indorsing  County  Superintendency. 

Resalutions  wore  also  passed  lamenting  the  death  of  Sup't.  Hopkins, 
in  favor  of  paying  teachers  according  to  their  grade  and  size  of  their 
fcbools;  the  usual  thanks,  etc. 

The  county  sup't.,  F.  M.  Huff,  conducted  the  exercises  promptly 
ihroaghout  the  session,  with  unwearied  effort  to  make  the  success  com- 
plete. A.  C.  WiLMORB,  Secretary. 

Grant  County. — The  Grant  County  Institute  met  Dec.  21.  Thi 
eoanty  always  has  well  attended  and  interesting  institutes.  The  enroll- 
ment of  this  was  157,  with  an  average  attendance  of  about  130.  The 
work  was  done  principally  by  home  talent.  Miss  M.  Haworth  being  the 
only  foreign  instructor.  The  teachers  had  generally  prepared  themselves 
for  their  exercises,  so  that  they  rendered  service  that  was  very  accept- 
able. Among  those  who  assisted  in  the  work  were,  the  superintendent, 
T.  D.  Tharp,  who  also  had  general  charge,  I.  W.  l^jQgQ^  G.  A.  Osborn,  J. 
0.  Spurgeon,  J.  H.  Ford,  O.  B.  Neal,  Dr.  Entrikin,  E.  Kitch,  T.  J.  Nixon, 
I*  M.  Overnum,  S.  F.  Collins,  E.  C.  Murray,  Wm.  McEntire;  other 
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took  part  in  discussions,  and  all  gave  whatever  aid  was  necessary  to 
make  the  occasion  a  success. 

Eesolutions  were  passed  strongly  indorsing  county  superintendency 
;and  the  county  superintendent,  thanking  the  instructors,  condemning  the 
use  of  alcoholic  drinks,  and  deprecating  the  use  of  tohacco  "  on  account 
of  its  uncleanliness  and  its  pernicious  effects  upon  the  system." 

The  superintendent  has  visited  most  of  the  schools,  and  reports  a  gen- 
eral advance  along  the  line.  A  few  exceptions  exist  that  will  be  reme- 
died another  year.  L.  M.  Overman,  U.  S.  Candy  and  Lizzie  Moon  acted 
as  secretaries. 

Kkox  Goukty. — The  institute  of  this  county  was  held  during  the 
week  beginning  Dec.  21.  It  was  not  very  largely  attended,  but  was 
voted  the  best  ever  held  in  the  county.  The  instruction  was  generally 
by  home  talent,  and  was  appreciated.  The  principal  instructors  were. 
Miss  Maggfie  Beck,  R.  A.'Townsend,  J.  M.  Wright,  8.  S.  Parr,  L.  Pnigh^ 
H.  S.  Eose^  J.  T.  Finley,  P.  J.  Watters  and  T.  J.  Charlton. 

Dr.  Patton,  the  model  school  trustee  of  the  State,  gave  a  reception  to 
the  teachers  on  the  first  evening.    This  gave  affairs  a  pleasant  start. 

An  excellent  evening  lecture  was  given  by  Bev.  A.  Turner.  It  was 
decided  to  hold  the  next  institute  in  Yincennes,  the  last  week  in  August. 

Resolutions  were  passed  indorsing  county  superintendency,  township 
institutes,  and  school  Journals;  urging  teachers  to  make  special  prepara* 
tion  for  each  lesson;  askinc: ^teachers  to  use  their  influence  on  the  side  of 
temperance;  thanking  instructors,  and  especially  E.  B.  Milam,  the 
county  superintendent. 
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Thb  Amebicak  Educational  Annual.    New  York:  J.  W.  Schermer- 
horn  &  Co.    Price,  $1.60. 

The  above  is  the  great  educational  work  of  the  year.  It  contains  about 
800  pages,  and  is  an  excellent  reference  book  for  all  matters  pertaining 
to  education  in  any  of  the  states  and  territories  of  the  Union,  and  of 
many  of  the  European  countries.  It  gives  a  digest  of  educational  legis- 
lation in  each  state  and  territory  fVom  its  origin  to  date,  together  with  a 
synopsis  of  its  present  school  system.  It  gives  a  large  amount  of  educa- 
tional statistics,  such  as  number  of  teachers,  average  pay,  school  funds, 
number  of  school  houses,  school  population,  comparative  table  of  100 
large  cities,  list  of  colleges  in  each  State,  biographies  of  prominent  ed 
cators,  education  in  other  countries,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

It  is  a  valuable  book  for  any  teacher's  library. 

OuB  Dumb  Animals  is  the  name  of  a  paper  published  monthly 
Boston.  Price,  $1  per  year.  Its  motto  is,  "  We  speak  for  those  w 
<;annot  speak  for  themselves."    It  is  filled  with  matter  showing  how  mu 
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«nimaU  are  needlessly  abused,  and  pleading  for  their  protection.  It  also 
gives  many  interesting  anecdotes  of  animals,  and  explains  in  what  ways 
many  animals,  usually  cousidered  noxious,  are  very  beneficial  to  man- 
kind- Teachers  could  hardly  do  a  wiser  thing  than  to  induce  boys  to 
subscribe  for  this  paper;  or,  failing  to  do  that,  subscribe  for  it  themselves 
and  read  from  it  frequently  to  their  schools. 

Scbibker's  Monthly  is  without  doubt  one  of  the  best  illustrated 
monthlies  published.  It  numbers  among  its  contributors  some  of  the 
iblest  living  writers  and  represents  all  the  departments  of  current^  liter- 
ature. Scribner  &  Co.,  New  York,  are  the  publishers.  Price,  $4.  Every 
teacher  should  read  some  good  literary  magazine. 

"Oilmose's  Geihebal  HiBTOBT.  Boston:  Hurd  &  Houghton.  Price  $1.26. 
The  above  "  first  steps"  in  general  history,  is  a  little  volume  of  less 
than  40O  pages,  fiimished  with  good  mapA.and  bound  in  neat  form.  The 
style  is  very  simple,  and  the  book  is  as  entertaining  as  one  of  the  kind 
can  well  be  made.  General  histories  must^  of  necessity,  be  largely  skel^ 
etons.  In  a  volume  of  this  size,  of  course,  only  the  leading  &cts  in  his- 
tory can  be  treated. 
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St.  Louis,  Jan.  5, 1875. 
Mb.  J.  M.  Oloott: 

DxAB  Sib: — ^At  the  meeting  of  our  Board  of  Education  to-day,  Swin- 
.ton's  Progressive  Grammar,  and  entire  Language  Series,  were  adopted 
for  use  in  the  public  schools  of  St.  Louis  county  for  a  period  ot  five  years. 

Geo.  "W.  Mubpht,  Oh.  Committee. 
8r  advertisement  of  Normal  School  Visitor  and  of  North  Western' 
Normal  School,  Fostoria,  Ohio. 

The  Catalogues  of  Seeds  and  Plants  for  1875,  of  Peter  Henderson  & 
Co.,  85  Cortlandt  street,  New  York,  are  just  received — they  number 
-abontl80  pages,  are  finely  Illustrated,  and  in  addition  contain  five  beau- 
tiftilly  colored  plates  of  the  following:  A  group  of  Koses,  a  group  of 
Verbenas,  a  group  of  Pinks,  a  group  of  Lobelias,  and  a  new  vegetable. 

Theee  Catalogues,  with  all  the  plates,  are  mailed  to  all  applicants,  on 
receipt  of  50  cents.    Also,  to  all  purchasers  of  their  books,  "  Gardening 
Profit,"  and  "Practical  Floriculture,"  (the  cost  of  which  is  $1.50  each 
>|^id  by  mail,)  they  will  annually  send  plain  copies  without  charge. 

Ve  give  this  month  several  pages  of  new  advertisements.    Bead 
«an,  it  will  pay  you. 

We  can  furnish  the  American  Cyclpcedia  of  Education  to  teachers  at 
'50.    It  a  valuable  book  for  teachers. — Ed. 
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Jfinanury  5,  1876,  the  County  Boards  of  Missouri  adopted  text-hook 
for  i\  years.  Wilson,  Hinkle  &  Co.  made  almost  a  clean  sweep  of  tb 
entire  State.    A  good  card. 
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ADVICE  TO  YOUNG  TEACHERS. 


> 


E.    C.   HEWETT. 


5,  it  strides  me  that  there  is  nothing  '^sensational" 
about  that  title ;  in  fact,  I  am  half  inclined  to  believe 
that  it  is  hardly  original  with  me ;  I  have  a  lurking  sus- 
t>icion  that  I  have  seen  it  before,  somewhere.     But  I- 
think  it  may  stand ;  for,  perhaps,  several  years  of  experience 
and  observation,  in  regard  to  schools  and  teaching,  justify  me 
in  attempting  to  give  advice  to  those  who  are  just  beginning 
work  in  the  school  room.    At  any  rate,  I  beg  any  such  who  may 
see  this  article  to  give  its  suggestions  careful  thought ;  and,  after 
weighing  them,  if  you  conclude  that  you  must  reject  them,  they 
may  put  you  on  a  train  of  thinking  that  will  lead  you  to  some- , 
thing  better.     I  propose  to  put  what  I  have  to  say  at  this  time, 
in  the  form  of  four  cautions. 
1,    Do  not  pretend. 

"When  you  go  before  your  examiner,  do  not  pretend  to  any 

more  knowledge  of  the  subjects  qf  examination  than  you  are 

oonflcious  that  you  have;  and,  if  you  fail  to  answer  some  of  the 

estions,  do  not  waste  the  examiner's  time  nor  excite  his  disgust 

Y  any  stories  about  "having  known,"  "being  rusty,"  "being 

317  much  embarrassed,"  etc.    These  shallow  excuses  deceive  no 

.6  of  any  sense ;  and,  even  if  they  should  chance  to  be  true^ 

>ey  will  not  help  your  case  at  all,  and  were  better  unspoken. 

0  calmly  and  quietly  about  your  work,  collect  your  senses,  do 
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your  best,  and  then  abide  the  result.  When  you  go  into  the 
neighborhood  where  you  are  to  teach,  do  not  pretend  to  any  dig- 
nity or  importance  that  you  do  not  really  possess.  Neither,  on 
the  othei'  hand,  assume  an  obsequious,  over  polite,  apologetic 
manner.  Be  as  good,  as  wise,  as  kind-hearted  and  polite  as  you 
really  can  l)e,  and  think  no  more  about  it. 

When  you  begin  your  work  do  not  'pretend  to  any  dimity  in 
the  school  room  that  you  do  not  actually  have ;  pompous  tones, 
frowning  looks,  stilted  talk,  will  do  you  no  good.  Do  not  pre- 
tend to  your  pupils  that  you  know  anything  that  you  do  not 
know;  the  wisest  men  never  hesitate  to  say  **  I  don't  know;" 
and  the  wisest  are  often  obliged  to  say  so.  The  wisest  teacher  I 
ever  hat!  used  to  surprise  me  by  the  frequency  with  which  he 
iaid,  *'I  don't  know;"  but,  unlike  many  persons,  he  never 
thought  that  he  hneio  a  subject,  if  his  knowledge  of  it  was  not 
complete  and  exact,  and  so  thoroughly  his  o*n  at  the  moment 
that  he  could  clearly  state  it  in  words.  If  you  are  obliged  to  say 
that  you  do  not  know  anything  that  you  can  know,  and  ought  to 
hnovj^  say  so  in  all  frankness,  but  at  once  set  about  remedying 
your  deficiency.  Do  not  pretend  to  any  more  love  and  interest 
^for  your  pupils  than  you  really  feel.  If  you  do  not  love  them 
and  feel  an  interest  in  them,  you  have  no  business  to  be  there  as 
their  teacher,  but,  pretending  a  love  and  interest  that  are  not 
real,  will  only  make  a  bad  matter  worse. 

In  short,  remember  that  children  are  not  easily  deceived  for  a 
long  time;  and  that  it  is  just  as  natural  for  morally  healthy  boys 
and  girls  to  despise  a  sham  as  it  is  for  a  duck  to  love  water. 

2,     Do  not  be  raeh, 

Wheji  your  pupils  present  any  request  or  petition,  however 
unimportant,  be  slow  to  grant  or  refuse;  weigh  the  matter,  care- 
fully, in  all  its  bearings;  take  all  the  time  necessary  to  do  this, 
and  ther)  make  your  decision  so  that  it*  shall  stay  made.     Pass  no 
word  of  yours  in  the  way  of  threat  or  promise,  till  you  are  fully 
satisfied  both  that  your  word  aught  to  be  so  passed,  and  that  it 
can  be  made  good  whefi  the  time  comes.     Make  no  statements  in 
your  teaching  till  you  have  satisfied  yourself  that  they  are  p 
fectly  correct;  better  say  ** don't  know"  a  tliousand  times  th> 
make  a  statement  that  you  have  to  unmake.     In  matters  of  di 
cipline  or  punishment,  you  need  to  be  particularly  careful 
take  DO  rash  step.     There  is  danger  at  such  times  that  paaeii 
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wOI  be  aroused;  and  passion  is  always  a  kind  of  drunkenness. 
Woe  to  a  ruler,  anywhere,  who  has  to  take  hack-stepB^  or  who  re- 
fuses to  take  them  when  his  step  has  been  a  false  one;  the  last 
error  in  his  case  is  worse  than  the  first.  It  is  always  sa/e  to  fol- 
low Crockett's  famous  advice:  "First  be  sure  you're  right,  then 
go  ahead." 

3.    Do  not  work  loUhovi  a  plan. 

Have  a  plan  for  your  first  day's  work.  <  Visit  the  school  house 
before  your  term  begins,  and  b^ome  familiar  with  it  and  with 
its  surroundings.  Then,  go  to  school  on  the  first  morning  with 
a  matured  plan  for  seating  your  school,  and  with  work  prepared 
to  set  every  pupil  something  to  do  as  soon  as  the  school  is  opened. 
Do  not  wait  till  you  have  taken  all  the  names ;  you  can  do  that 
at  your  leisure,  after  you  have  given  busy  eyes  and  mischievous 
bauds  something  else  to  do  than  to  watch  you,  or  to  make  trouble 
for  you,  as  a  result  of  their  idleness.  Have  a  little  map  of  your 
school  room  so  that,  as  sooil  as  you  get  a  pupil's  nanie,  you  can 
write  it  in  the  proper  place  on  your  map,  and  then  by  a  little 
study  from  time  to  time  associate  face  and  name,  until  either 
shall  recall  the  other^  Bt  once. 

As  soon  as  possible  make  a  plan,  or  programme,  of  the  daily 
exercises  of  the  school,  and  post  it  in  some  conspicuous  place,  or 
write  it  in  large  letters  on  the  black-board.  Give  each  recitation 
its  place,  and  fix  exactly  the  time  for  each  exercise  to  begin  and 
to  end.  The  advantages  of  such  a  course  are  very  numerous  and 
very  weighty,  but  I  will  not  take  time  to  give  them  here.  The 
programme,  however,  will  be  worse  than  nothing,  unless  you 
itridly  adhere  to  it.  Plan  for  yourself  each  day's  work ;  that  is, 
in  the  quiet  of  your  room,  go  over  each  lesson,  no  matter  how 
elementary  it  may  be;  prepare  yourself  for  the  difficulties  that  are 
likely  to  arise,  and  determine  fully  just  how  you  will  present 
every  point  that  you  undertake  to  teach.  Early  in  the  term,  plan 
your  term's  work  in  each  particular  study.  Determine  what  topics 
to  take  up,  how  much  time  to  give  to  each,  how  many  pages  of 
the  text-book  to  undertake,  and  what  to  omit,  if  you  deem  it 

it  to  omit  any.     To  be  sure,  you  may  find  it  necessary  to 

dify  this  plan  as  the  term  progresses ;  but  the  very  fact  that 

I  have  a  plan  will  aid  you  in  making  wise  modifications.    In 

school  room,  as  everywhere  else,  it  is  well  to  follow  the  ad- 
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vice  of  the  great  apostle:  "Let  everything  be  done  decently 
and  in  order." 

4.     Do  not  expect  perfection. 

Morally  and  intellectually  children  are  like  the  rest  of  us — a 
mixture  of  strength  and  weakness,  of  good  and  eviL  Meet  them 
and  dwell  with  them,  every  day  fully  recognizing  this  truth. 
Their  impulses  are  generally  good,  and  their  wish  is  to  succeed 
in  what  they  undertake.  But  an  evil  spirit  of  mischief  some- 
times takes  possession  of  them;  their  patience  has  a  limit  as 
yours  has ;  indolence  has  its  charms  for  them,  as  it  has  for  all  of 
us,  and  they  like  to  follow  "their  own  sweet  will  as  well  as  any- 
body." But  does  it  follow  from  this  that  we  should  be  satisfied 
with  meager  attainments,  with  lazy  practices,  or  with  mischievous 
exhibitions?  Not  at  all.  Set  the  standard  high,  in  every  respect; 
there  is  little  danger  of  setting  it  too  high.  But,  if  they  fail  to 
reach  it,  do  not  become  morose,  mprbid,  or  disheartened.  So 
that  there  is  progress  in  the  right  direction,  keep  up  heart;  com- 
mend the  good;  persistently  and  firmly  check  the  evil;  arouse 
the  indolent,  and  patiently  seek  to  reclaim  the  wayward.  Who 
realizes  his  full  ideal  in  anything?  And;  if.  he  should  do  so> 
with  what  kind  of  an  ideal  must  he  have  started? 

Normal,  Illinois,  December  12,  1874. 


COURSES  PREPARATORY  TO  COLLEGE. 

[AbstraCT  of  an  Address  by  President  Porter,  of  Yale  College,  before 
the  Connecticut  State  Teachers'  Association,  October  28,  reported  in  the 
New  York  Tribune,'] 

THE  course  preparatory  to  college  is,  I  regret  to  say,  largely 
confined  to  special  schools.     This  results  especially  in  two 
disadvantages:     1.  A  division  into  closely  defined  classes  is  ip- 
troduced  even  in  childhood  between  those  who  should  stand  f. 
much  as  much  as  possible  upon  a  common  footing.     2.  Thoa 
withdrawn  thus  to  select  schools  have  their  attention  diverted 
into  a  narrowed  range  of  acquisition.    When  there  should  be  : 
general  training  in  the  use  of  correct  English,  in  the  fundamei 
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tab  of  mathematics,  in  geography,  in  the  facts  and  relations  of 
natural  history  in  its  several  departments,  and  in  the  outline  of 
at  least  one  modem  language,  the  lad  is  put  at  special  and  nar- 
rowing work.  I  mean  to  say,  in  other  words,  that  Latin  and 
Greek  are  begun  too  early  and  pursued  too  exclusively,  and  that 
time  which,  during  a  certain  interval,  would  be  more  economi- 
cally spent  in  a  wider  range,  is  almost  wasted  by  the  present  sys- 
tem. There  is  required  of  an  educated  man  a  background  of 
common  knowledge  which  the  college-bred  man  rarely  possesses 
for  this  very  reason.  There  is  needed,  too,  a  foundation  in  cor- 
rect intellectual  habits,  which  the  public  school,  with  its  wider 
view,  is  better  fitted  to  give  than  the  mere  grammar  school. 
There  is  needed,  not  less,  a  foundation  in  common  sense,  an  ac- 
quaintance with  common  things  and  common  people,  and  with 
the  common  aims  and  hopes  of  the  massess,  which  the  segr^a- 
tion  of  the  prevailing  method  prevents.  I  look  back  to  the  years 
spent — unprofitably  enough,  indeed,  and  under  methods  barbar- 
ous enough — in  a  certain  old  red  school  hous^,  as  among  the 
most  valuable  of  my  life  for  this  very  reason,  and  I  believe  that 
many  will  unite  in  like  testimony.  I  will  first  speak  of  certain 
general  disadvantages  of  the  method  of  segregation. 

And,  first  of  all,  as  special  schools  are  now  constituted,  both 
trustees  and  teachers  strive  toward  high  pressure.  The  result  is 
that  lads  are  kept  almost  exclusively  on  the  dead  languages,  and 
on  the  routine  of  these  during  a  period  which  exerts  so  vital  an 
influence  over  them  that  spontaneity  of  growth  is  seriously 
checked. 

A  direct   outgrowth  of  this  is  the  extreme  wearisomeness 

of  such  a  course.    Who  does  not  pity  from  the  bottom  of  his 

heart  the  lad  who,  from  ten  to  thirteen,  is  bound  down  to  his 

Latin  grammar,  his  Latin  exercises,  his  Latin  translations?  And 

if  we  pity  him,  why  should  we  not  help  him?    The  trouble  is 

that  his  work  has  no  connection  with  a  living  language,  and  that 

not  even  what  connection  might  be  brought  out  is  shown.     The 

'^-ocess  should  be  earned  on  side  by  side  with  an  intelligent  study 

English,  and  it  should  never  happen  that  only  after  years  of 

idy  it  should  dawn  on  the  pupil's  mind  that  the  old,  dead 

]gue  is  similar  in  structure  to  the  language  of  his  every-day 

e.     Work  so  exclusively  at  specialties  at  so  early  a  period,  is 

i  of  disadvantages  and  full  of  loss. 
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The  high  pressure  and  the  hard  work  result,  thirdly,  in  me* 
chaTiical  habits  of  thought.  The  book  is  studied  to  be  committed, 
and  committed  to  be  recited,  and  retained  to  be  examined  on, 
and  not  as  intelligent  knowledge  which  is  to  form  part  of  the 
furnishing  of  a  working  mind.  Now  I  concede  that,  as  our  eya- 
tem  now  ^^tands,  we  can  expect  no  immediate  or  thorough  change 
to  avoid  these  difficulties.  In  some  of  our  larger  cities  boys  may 
lie  succeFFfully  fitted  for  college  entirely  at  the  public  schools, 
tut  not  in  the  smaller  towns  and  in  country  places.  I  therefore 
take  the  position  that  the  public  schools  should  be  brought  as 
nearly  m  may  be  into  such  efficiency  that  it  may  do  much  of  the 
preparatory  work,  and  that  the  young  should  be  kept  in  them  as 
long  m  may  be,  while  some  dependence  is  yet  placed  on  private 
instruction,  or  on  select  or  funded  schools  for  the  final  touches  of 
academic  preparation. 

I  wf!?h  to  speak  next  of  certain  evils  of  preparatory  schools  m 
such,  and  I  premise  that  many  of  them  are  natural,  deep-rooted, 
and  almos^t  Incapable  of  thorough  eradication.     This,  however, 
should  not  make  us  close  our  eyes  upon  them,  but  we  should 
ratlier  strive  the  harder  and  the  more  intelligently  for  their  over- 
throw.   Tlie  first  evil  of  preparatory  schools  which  I  would  men- 
tion is  that  of  their  tendency  toward  a  premature  use  of  the  gen- 
eralizing faculties.     How  often  one  enters  a  family  of  bright 
children,  one  of  whom  is  singled  out  and  praised  by  parents  and 
friends  as  the  child  of  promise — a  kind  of  oracle.     And  the 
great  point  emphasized  is  the  fact  that  the  child  **is  never  satis- 
fied uiiks^s  he  knows  the  reason  for  everything."    .Often,  indeed, 
does  such  a  child  fulfill  fond  expectations;  but  how  often,  on  the 
other  hand,  does  this  brilliant  quality,  exercised  before  the  mind 
id  ripe,  lead  to  queries  and  speculations  which  are  the  mental 
ruin  t)f  the  child.     Now,  our  methods  of  classical  study  deal  too 
much — in   the  case  of  the  school  boy — with   the  philosophy  of 
paradigms,  and  of  phonetic  and  other  changes.     We  haven't  the 
good  old  paradigm  to  learn,  but  the  boy  must  make  his  paradigm 
by  mefii physical  rules  for  which  he  is  as  yet  nowise  ready, 
should  be  one  of  the  last  persons,  from  the  nature  of  my  studie 
to  object  to  generalization,  and  I  do  not;  but  I  do  protest  agains 
teaching  a  mind  the  generalizing  faculty  before  it  has  normall 
grown  to  it     What  the  mind  needs  to  acquire  first  is  a  basis  f 
facts — facts  of  the  rudiments  of  mathematics,  geography,  histor> 
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the  nataral  eciences,  the  great  events  and  leading  thoughts  which 
may  prove  both  material  for  later  inferences,  and  which  may 
stimalate  the  emotions  and  keep  the  soul  at  a  high  and  healthful 
pitch.     For  this  reason  the  memory  is  so  tenacious  early,  as  if 
to  mdicate  that  it  should  be  chiefly  used  at  first.     And  our  arid 
methods  of  classical  study  in  the  schools  are  to  be  condemned  in 
that  they  are  arid,  and  lay  little  good  foundation  of  the  kind 
which  I  have  outlined.     Now  I  grant  that  there  is  a  method  of 
oonBtructing  textbooks  and  of  teaching  which  involves  the  high- 
est generalization   and  the  highest  philosophy;  and  *those  we 
dioold  have.     But  the  secret— in  book  and  teacher — should  not 
be  unveiled  to  the  child ;  the  child  should  be  the  unconscious 
papil  of  a  hidden  but  profoundly  based  and  subtle  method,  which, 
80  used,  may  be  the  making  of  him.     A  second  pernicious  fea- 
ture of  our  preparatory  schools  is  the  growing  tendency  to  trust 
in  special  examinations.     These  derive  much  prestige  from  the 
prevailing  impression  that  they  are  used  with  great  success  in 
!       French  and  German  Schools.     But  we  are  to  notice  that  French 
and  German   instruction — as  any  who  have  been  under  such 
teachers  may  readily  judge — is  by  dictation,  the  pupil  spending 
much  of  his  time  in  copying  into  a  book  what  he  is  expected  to 
reproduce  the  next  day.    The  pupil,  used  to  this,  can  manifestly 
thrive  hetter  under  the  written  examination  system  than  can  one 
under  the  American  system,  which  depends  largely  on  text-books. 
Another  thing  which  gives  the  system  public  favor  is  the  fact 
I        that  the  newspapers  are  constantly  insisting  on  written  examina- 
I        tiona  and  the  like,  as  the  true  methods  of  deciding  competitions 
I       for  official  positidh.     Now  I  grant  that  the  method  of  written  ex- 
aminations secures  certain  advantages  which  can  hardly  be  found 
in  any  single  other  system.     I  also  concede  that  it  affords  a  dis- 
cipline of  nerve,   of  power   of  expression,  and  of  expeditious 
work,  which,  at  some  time  in  an  educational  course,  must  be 
highly  valuable.     But  I  do  claim  that  it  is  in  many  respects  un- 
fiiir;  that  the  poor  scholar,  from  a  certain  facility,  may  pass 
'editable  muster;  that  the  real  scholar,  for  lack  of  that  facility, 
ly  suffer  undeservedly.     I  ask  anybody  who  is  accustomed  to 
ad  examination  papers,  if  he  does  not  always  read  them  with 
es  enlightened  by  a  knowledge  of  the  author's  real  attainments, 
\  if  he  does  not  always  detect  discrepancies. 
L  third  pernicious  feature  of  our  preparatory  school,  is  a  ten- 
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dency  to  rely  on  syatem  and  method,  and  the  varioua  parapher- 
nalia of  a  well  regulated  institution,  to  the  exclusion  of  indi* 
Yidual  and  personal  effort.  Easy,  easy  indeed  is  it  to  mk  routine 
questions,  to  record  the  result  in  a  marking  book,  to  clincli  the 
week's  work  by  a  weekly  examination,  and  a  term's  and  a  year's 
work  lo  like  manner;  far  easier  than  to  put  questions  in  siuch 
fashion  as  to  find  whether  the  scholar  has  got  at  the  essence  of 
knowledge,  or  in  such  fashion  as  not  only  to  reach  the  ear  of  the 
questioned  pupil,  but  to  thrill  with  subtle  and  sugg^tive  power 
the  whol^  class.  But  the  real  power  lies  in  oral  instruction ;  va 
the  living  and  vivjfying  force  of  the  contact  of  mind  with  mind. 
I  would  never  be  a  teacher,  if  that  meant  only  to  turn  the  han- 
dle of  never  so  delicate  an  organ  that  went  by  machinery.  I 
would  not  be  a  teacher,  if  all  my  work  was  to  preside  at  recita- 
tions, put  well-rounded  questions,  and  conduct  skillfully  ques- 
tioned written  examinations. 

What  I  have  said  has  been  put  in  fragmentary  form^  but  it  has 
been  the  result  of  refiection,  and  in  this  informal  manner  1  pre* 
Bent  it  to  you  for  thoughtful  consideration. 


^*  REFORM  IN   ENGLISH  ORTHOGRAPHY— HOW  IT 
IS  TO  BE  EFFECTED." 


0 


W.    T.   HARRIS. 


I  HAVE  time  to  offer -enly  a  few  remarks,  and  these,  I  am  per- 
suaded, will  not  prove  very  satisfactory,  inasmuch  as  they 
will  not  attempt  to  settle  the  question  in  a  definite  manner.  I  can 
venture  only  to  suggest  some  elements  of  the  question  which  have 
weight,  and  I  think  ought  to  have  weight,  in  delaying  the  adop- 
tion of  reforms  proposed  in  orthography. 

First,  I  will  briefly  allude  to  the  grounds  on  which  the  adi 
<^tes  of  Phonetic  reform  base  their  claims  to  be  heard, 

I.  The  imperfection  of  the  present  alphabet.  Of  the  six  1 
ters  representing  vowel  sounds,  A  has  8  sounds;  E,  8;  I,  7^  < 
12;  U,  9;  Y,  3;  six  letters  thus  representing,  collectively,  ^ 
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sounds,  giving  an  average  of  eight  apiece.  It  is  further  found 
that  21  consonants  have  70  sounds,  thus  averaging  more  than 
three  apiece.  While  there  is  so  much  difficulty  in  determining 
the  pronunciation  of  a  word  from  its  spelling,  it  is  still  more  dif- 
ficult to  decide  the  spelling  from  hearing  the  spoken  word.  The 
sound  of  E,  in  mete,  has  no  less  than  40  equivalents  in  the  lan- 
guage; A,  in  mate,  has  34;  A,  in  father,  has  2;  A,  in  iall,  21 ; 
E,  in  met,  36;  etc.  (According  to  A.  J.  Ellis's  "Plea  for  Pho- 
netics." 

Hence  it  follows  that  no  one  can  prononce  with  certainty  a 
printed  word  that  he  sees  for  the  first  time,  nor  spell  with  assured 
accuracy  a  word  which  he  hears  for  the  first  time. 

In  place  of  this  complicity  and  inconsistency,  the  Phonetic 
system  substitutes  simplicity  and  consistency. 

n.  In  consequence  of  the  foregoing,  it  follows  that  the  time 
required  to  learn  to  read,  E^ll  and  write  is  unnecessarily  pro- 
longed to  twice  the  reasonable  period.  Each  child  has  to  memo- 
rize the  five  thousand  ^r)rds  of  his  speller  before  he  can  spell 
with  any  degree  of  accuracy.  With  the  Phonetic  system  a  child, 
in  learning  the  alphabet,  would  learn  to  spell  all  words  correctly 
which  he  heard  pronounced  correctly,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
learn  to  pronounce  correctly  any  words  which  he  saw  in  print  or 
m  script 

m.  llie  child,  in  learning  a  logical  and  consistent  alphabet, 
would,  at  the  same  time,  cultivate  his  logical  powers  or  faculties. 
To  learn  the  present  orthography,  he  violates  continually  all 
principles  of  analogy  and  logical  consistency,  and  thus  weakens 
his  reasoning  powers  for  the  sake  of  cultivating  his  memory. 

IV.  Besides  the  above  named  inconsistencies,  there  is  the  ad- 
ditional cost  of  printing;  counting  extra  type,  type-setting  and 
extra  paper.  This  amounts  to  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  entire 
expense.  It  is  readily  understood  by  every  one  that  a  reduction 
of  twenty  per  cent,  in  all  our  books,  newspapers  and  periodicals 
would  be  a  great  item. 
Were  all  these  difficulties  removed,  it  is  believed  that  illiteracy 
aid  be  easily  eradicated. 

From  this  plausible  statement  of  the  grounds  in  favor  of  the 
onetic  system,  we  turn  our  faces  towards  the  actual  usage  and 
nand  of  it  why  it  has  not  long  ago  changed?  for  it  does  not 
M  possible  that  a  rational  reply  can  be  framed  to  justify  the 
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orthography  in  current  use.  But  granting  all  that  the  advocates 
of  reform  claim,  and  refusing  validity  to  the  few  feeble  argu- 
ments urged  in  defence  of  the  present  system,  still  the  question 
remains  for  us  to  answer;  Why  has  this  long  continued  effort  at 
reform  accomplished  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing,  in  the  way  of 
modification  of  the  system  in  vogue  ? 

Facts  are  always  worthy  of  study.  They  have  always  a  suffi- 
cient reamjti  for  their  existence,  and  this  sufficient  reason  can 
never  be  ignored  with  Impunity. 

The  gushing  enthu.Hiaam  which  I  remember  to  have  felt  in  the 
support  of  the  writiufr  and  printing  reform  twenty  years  ago,  has 
been  eomewhat  chilled  by  an  experience  with  the  real  conditions 
of  the  Anglo  Saxon  social  and  political  world  as  they  exist.  I 
have  long  since  found  that  a  measure  may  seem  desirable  in  itself 
when,  in  reality^  by  reason  of  its  menacing  attitude  toward  some 
principle  still  more  essential  in  society,  it  must,  by  all  means,  be 
rejected,  and  the  evils  which  it  seeks  to, remove  be  endured. 

The  argument  in  favor  of  the  present  orthography,  drawn  from 
etymology^  I  do  not  consider  a  valid  one.  To  preserve  our  pres- 
ent spelling  because  out  ^ords,  by  their  dress,  indicate  their  his- 
tory, would  be  to  endure  a  great  inconvenience  for  no  propor- 
tionate return.  The  philologist  knows  that  a  phonetic  alphabet 
would  reveal  more  etyraologies  than  it  would  obscure,  and  that 
the  present  method  of  spelling  is  not  of  advantage  to  the  ety- 
mologist 

Tlie  grounds  for  the  explanation  of  the  disinclination  of  the 
Anglo  Saxon  people  to  accept  a  phonetic  reform  is  found  deep 
down  in  the  social  and  political  principles  of  their  character.  A 
French  academy  or  a  Spanish  academy  may  agree  upon  a  con- 
ventional orthography  and  dictate  the  same  to  the  people,  who 
will  adopt  it  without  a  murmur.  The  principle  of  absolutism  in 
the  t!onsciousneE(Sj  of  the  Roman  peoples,  makes  this  perfectly 
natural  and  proper. 

But  this  is  not  possilile  in  England,  where  the  principle  of  ab- 
solutism has  been  for  hundreds  of  years  submitted  to  the  highc 
principle  of  constitutional  liberty.  Anglo  Saxon  freedom  ree 
upon  the  preservation  of  individual  peculiarity  and  upon  a  me; 
tid  toleration  which  respects  idiosyncracies  to  such  extent  as  1 
quietly  allow  even  the  whimsical  and  absurd  to  exist  wherever  : 
has  onoe  come  to  have  a  place  in  the  actual  world.     This  is  tl 
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true  basis  of  political  freedom.  Unless  the  individual  and  th^ 
public  stand  on  the  platform  of  recognition  of  the  rights  of  self- 
determination  in  what  appears  to  be  personal  conduct,  there  can 
be  no  civil  freedom. 

Such  a  principle  necessarily  leads  to  great  respect  for  conven- 
tionality and  precedent.  The  will  and  the  theoretical  intelli- 
gence are,  in  this  respect,  opposed ;  the  universality  or  generali- 
zation of  the  intellect  being  produced  by  negation  of  the  par- 
ticular, while  that  of  the  will  is  through  affirmation  of  the  par- 
ticular. Hence,  precedent  is  the  fundamental  test  of  a  generali- 
zation of  the  will. 

In  this  respect  there  are  some  remarkable  points  of  resem- 
blance between  the  Chinese  and  the  English.  The  written  lan- 
guage of  the  Chinese  is  imprisoned  within  certain  time-honored 
characters  that  have  to  be  mastered  by  an  effort  of  the  memory 
&r  more  formidable  than  that  undertaken  by  the  English  child. 
The  effect  of  this  alphabet  on  the  Chinese  is  apparent.  Of  all 
races,  the  Chinese  is  most  prescriptive.  The  alphabet  is  such  a 
one  as  might  be  expected  from  a  Mongolian  civilization,  and  it  is 
an  iron  mould  which  reacts  upon  the  character  of  the  people, 
forcing  them,  when  young  and  plastic,  into  prescriptive  habits, 
compelling  each  one  to  rely  on  his  memory  and  to  seek  his  guiding 
principle  in  something  external.  *  The  Chinese  begins  to  learn  to 
write  by  memorizing  the  shape  of  a  complex  sign  for  the  first 
word  and  another  for  the  second,  and  so  on  until  he  has  memo- 
rized several  thousand  before  he  can  graduate  as  a  scribe.  He 
very  naturally  becomes  a  copyist  in  everything  he  does.  The 
minute  prescriptions  of  Confucius  and  Mencius  hold  him  firmly 
in  his  path. 

Thus  it  is  easy  to  trace  something  of  this  kind  in  the  Anglo 

Saxon  character  and  habits,  as  well  as  in  his  mode  of  spelling. 

That  he  has  wrought  out  and  established  the  legal  forms  of  civij 

and  political  freedom  is  no  accidental  circumstance  in  his  history; 

the  fact  determines  his  whole  social  and  individual  life.     As  be- 

'  e  remarked,  the  will  works  in  forms  prescribed,  or  according 

"precedent."    What  has  been  found  a  safe  course  of  action 

aken  as  a  guide  for  the  future.     Respect  for  idiomatic  pecu- 

rities  belongs  to  the  same  habit  of  mind.     Rome,  the  ancient 

r-maker  of  the  world,  moulded  her  conquered  provinces  only 

the  imposition  of  the  forms  of  her  wiU — by  her  civil  laws. 
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It  ia  not  accidental  that  the  prescriptive  spirit  which  makes  the 
Englishman  the  type  of  idiosyncrasy  to  continental  Europeans, 
causes  him  to  preserve  an  orthography  full  of  original  peculiari- 
ties, each  word  bringing  its  history  with  it.  The  charter  of  free- 
dom} of  equality  before  the  law,  and  profound  respect  for  indi- 
vidual rights,  extends  so  far  as  to  tolerate  inconsistency  and  illog- 
ical superiority.  Broad  and  generous  principles  end,  strangely 
enough,  in  the  encouragement  of  the  narrow  and  absurd. 

The  discipline  of  all  our  youth  in  memorizing  the  orthography 
of  English  words,  is  chiefly  a  discipline  in  neglecting  logical  con- 
eisbency  and  rational  analogy,  and  in  learning  to  respect  the  par- 
ticular existence  of  whatever  has  become  conventional.  The 
Anglo  Saxon  is  just  as  scrupulous  in  respecting  conventionality 
iu  laws  and  customs.  No  other  nationality  has  so  profound  a 
respect  for  peacefully  established  law  and  for  long  existing  cus- 
toms. , 

This  is  not  intended  as  an  argument — I  wish  to  be  distinctly 
understood — for  the  cessation  of  efforts  to  reform  our  orthogra- 
phy ;  it  is  only  an  attempt  to  explain  why  efforts  hitherto  have 
met  with  so  little  success,  and  to  point  out  the  direction  wherein 
our  labors  may  prove  more  effective. 

It  is  not  likely  that  we  shall  succeed  at  all  by  attacking  what 
is  conventionally  established,  dij-ectly  with  the  proffer  of  a  better 
system  to  reach  the  same  results.     The  immense  labor  of  acquir- 
ing the  present  system,  the  immense  number  of  printed  books  in 
itj  the  outlays  for  the  purpose  of  its  continuation,  all  act  as  so 
much  dead  weight  to  be  lifted  before  the  reform  can  be  achieved. 
This  great  mass  of  inertia  is,  moreover,  rendered  firm  by  the 
deep  national  respect  for  precedent,  and  for  what  is  convention- 
ally established.     But  the  spectacle  of  the  past  hundred  years  is 
one  of  continual  change  and  progress  in  the  line  of  labor-saving 
iustru  mentalities.     The  power  loom,  the  steam  engine  and  their 
kindred,  have  supplanted  much  tha1>  was  conventional.     Doubt- 
less some  new  invention  will  gradually  introduce  a  system  of 
writing  and  printing  that  will  be  useful  enough  to  give  it  the 
right  of  existence  for  its  own  sake,  side  by  side  with  the  old  sy 
tern.    This  will  gradually  take  the  place  of  the  other  system  a 
together.     Who  knows  but  that  the  new  photo-lithographic  pr 
ceas  will,  in  time,  render  the  printing,  by  movable  types,  obf 
lete?    Of  one  thing  I  feel  assured,  that  the  art  of  phonograph 
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which  oontinually  extends  its  sphere  of  usefulness,  will  ulti- 
matdy  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  education  of  every  child. 
Then,  if  some  one  could  invent  a  system  of  printing  it  by  mova- 
ble types,  or  by  some  photo-lithographic  process,  so  that  it  could 
he  published  cheaper '  than  the  ordinary  printed  book,  it  would 
gradually  supersede  the  present  system,  with  its  objectionable 
I     orthography,  and  we  should  have  only  one  alphabet  for  script 
and  the  printed  page. 
In  conclusion,  I  must  not  omit  a  bare  mention  of  the  Phonetic 
I     syBtem  of  learning  to  read,  as  invented  by  Dr.  Leigh,  although 
I     this  system  does  not  aim  to  permanently  reform  the  English 
orthography,  but  only  to  furnish  a  temporary  bridge  over  its  dif- 
ficulties while  the  child  is  learning  to  read.     It  is  found  that 
with  the  same  care  taken  in  both  cases,  that  a  child  will  acquire 
the  command  of  the  printed  page  in  about  one-half  the  time 
required  to  learn  by  the  ordinary  alphabet,  if  the  modified  al- 
phabet is  used.    By  the  word-method  the  child  progresses  some- 
what like  the  Chinese  child  who  has  a  separate  and  distinct  sign 
for  each  word.     By  the  Phonetic  method,  he  performs  analysis 
and  synthesis  from  the  start,  and  meets  with  no  anomaly  to  coxh> 
fuse  him.    He  consequently  acquires  self-help  very  early. 
St.  Louis,  December  26,  1874. 


ILLITERACY  AND  CRIME.  * 


> 


J.   K.   WALTS. 


WE  are  told  that  ''one  of  the  great  facts  revealed  by  statistics 
is,  that  in  the  same  moral  condition  of  society  the  same 
proportions  of  crime  will  be  brought  out." 

The  condition  of  society  remaining  the  same,  therefore,  the 
same  annual  record  of  crime  must  result.  But  we  are  not  to 
81  [)08e  these  results  cannot  be  changed.  Society  has  the  moral 
p  er  of  self-reform.  It  has  the  power  to  take  away  temptation ; 
t  ncourage  industry;  to  reward  virtue,  and  to  restrain  vice, 
"he  influence  of  society,  in  respect  to  crime,  may  be  either 

iead  before  tbe  State  Teacbers'  Association. 
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positive  or  negative;  positive  when  society  endeavors  to  reform 
the  criminal;  negative  when  it  refuses  to  prevent  the  causes  of 
crime.  Want  creates  temptation;  Ignorance  is  blind  and  weak, 
unable  to  restrain  the  passions.  The  ignorant  man  rushes  into 
crime,  an  into  anything  else,  in  total  ignorance  of  the  conse- 
quences, or  is  forced  into  crime  from  sheer  necessity;  but  the 
man  with  his  faculties  developed,  with  his  ingenuity  quickened, 
while  he  may  be  tempted  to  commit  crime,  need  never  be  driven 
into  it 

Whatever  else  is  the  cause  of  crime,  statistics,  from  the  most 
reliable  sources,  prove  beyond  doubt  that  ignorance  is  one  great 
cause  of  crime.  Ignorance  among  criminals  is  the  rule;  educa- 
tion, the  exception. 

If  it  f^hall  appear  that  the  ratio  of  illiterate  criminals  to  the 
whole  number  of  illiterates  is  greatly  in  excess  of  the  illiterates 
to  the  whole  population,  the  proposition  will  be  established.  We 
will  be  forced  to  canclude  that  ignorance  is  a  fruitful  cause  of 
crime.  Simply  as  a  means  of  defense,  all  civilized  nations  are 
convinced  of  the  necessity  of  education. 

It  miiy  not  be  generally  known  even  among  this  intelligent 
body  of  men  and  women,  that  more  than  one-seventh  of  the  en- 
tire population  of  the  United  States,  as  shown  by  the  census  of 
1870|  5,658,144  men,  women  and  children,  over  ten  years  of 
age,  cannot  write  their  own  names.  Of  this  dark  record  Indiana 
furnishes  the  disgraceful  number  of  127,124;  a  little  more  than 
one  in  fourteen.  39,513  men-voters,  and  60,038  women  would- 
be  voters,  unable  to  write  their  own  names,  a  hundred  thousand 
marki*men  (and  marks- women)  in  the  State  of  Indiana!  And 
this  a  free  State,  with  a  system  of  free  schools!  What  might 
we  not  expect  without  the  free  schools? 

Kevert  heless>  with  this  black  record  before  us,  the  evils  of  ig- 
norance are  so  greatly  dissipated  by  our  systems  of  general  edu- 
cation, til  at  we  know  not  what  popular  ignorance  is  in  this  coun- 
try as  compared  with  countries  less  favored.     Those  among  us 
who  are  unable  to  read,  insensibly  imbibe  ideas  and  moral  influ- 
ences fnirn  the  more  cultivated  society  about  them:     **The  nac 
illiterate  among  us,"  says  Mr.  May  hew,  "have  derived  mai 
and  inestimable  advantages  from  our  systems  of  public  instrv 
tion  in  many  States  in  the  Union,  and  the  vitid'  and  pervadii 
milucnce  of  the  schools  upon  the  public  mind,  reaching  as  th 
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do,  and  improving  even  those^that  remain  ignorant  of  letters,  do 
not  allow  us  to  see  the  full  extent  of  our  obligations  to  them." 

In  the  report  of  the  commissioner  for  1872,  Dr.  E.  D.  Mans- 
field discusses  the  relation  between  crime  and  education  quite 
fallj. 

Having  given  the  aggregate  in  regard  to  education  from  "par- 
tial returns  from  seventeen  Slates,  all  but  three  from  the  mid- 
dle and  western  States/'  showing  that  of  110,538  prisonersi 
5931  could  read  only,  and  21,650  were  totally  ignorant;  and 
having  made  a  general  remark  on  the  value  of  statistics,  in  which 
he  claimed  that  all  advances  in  statesmanship  ''are  due  wholly 
(in  connection  with  the  more  enlightened  teachings  of  Christianity) 
to  the  advance  of  the  science  of  statistics;"  he  says:  ''In  regard 
to  the  above  aggregate  facts,  it  may  be  observed  — 

"  1.  That  the  whole  number  of  those  who  can  'read  only,'  is 
described  in  the  reports  as  in  fact  'very  ignorant/  To  have 
learned  to  spell  out  words  and  read  a  little,  gives  no  real  knowl- 


"2.  That  prison  reports  almost  uniformly  speak  of  the  great 
number  of  those  who  'can  read  and  write'  as  very  deficient  in 
education.  The  general  conclusion  is  that  the  great  mass  of  pris- 
oners is  very  ignorant." 

Again  he  says:  "The  general  fact  is  shown,  beyond  doubt  or 
controversy,  that  ignorance  is  one  great  cause  of  crime,  and  that 
in  elevating  the  education  of  society,  both  religious  and  intelleo- 
tual,  we  advance  the  interests  of  society  by  diminishing  crime. 
Jast  so  far,  therefore,  as  society  neglects  to  educate  the  people, 
just  so  far  does  it  prepare  the  crime  which  the  criminal  com- 
mits." 

To  carry  our  investigation  more  into  detail,  and  to  avail  our- 
self  still  further  of  the  labors  of  the  distinguished  gentleman 
above  quoted,  we  give  the  following  proportions  from  different 
sections  of  our  country : 

The  proportions  for  the  Middle  States  are: 

roinals  totally  ignorant 19  per  cent. 

minals  totally  and  very  ignoiant 33        " 

)  very  deficient,  at  least 60        " 

•"rom  thirty  penitentiaries,  workhouses  and  jails  of  the  Cen- 
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tral  Northwest,  including  the  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Slinois, 
Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  the  proportions  are: 

Crimmals  totally  ignorant 40  per  cent 

Criminals  totally  and  very  ignorant 46         " 

The  vtery  deficient,  at  least 75        " 

From  States  west  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  Pacific,  including 
Imports  of  the  State  prisons  of  Minnesota,  Iowa,  E[ansas  and 
California,     The  proportions  are: 

Criminals  totally  ignorant 21  per  cent. 

Criminals  totally  and  very  ignorant 31         " 

The  very  deficient,  at  least 50         ** 

III  2,400  prisoners  as  reported  from  Southern  States : 

Criminals  totally  ignorant j60  per  cent 

Very  deficient,  fully * 85         " 

Dr*J!d!ansfield  sums  up  as  follows: 

*' Those  called  'very  deficient,'  are  put  down  in  low  estimate, 
made  from  universal  testimony  of  prison  keepers. 

Totally  Ignorant —  Very  defidemJL 

In  New  York  and  Pennsylvania. 33  per  cent  to  60  per  cent 

Ceutral  Northwest 46  per  cent  to  75  per  cent 

West  and  Pacific 31  per  cent  to  50  per  cent 

The  South 60  per  cent  to  85  per  cent 

''The  returns  from  the  'West  and  Pacific*  are  deficient,  and, 
therefore,  not  a  fair  test.  This,  and  the  fact  that  the  great  body 
of  miners  are  really  intelligent  men,  make  the  reasons  why  that 
iection  seems  to  have  less  ignorance  among  criminals." 

These  facts  prove  beyond  successful  controversion,  that  of  all 
criminals  in  this  country  a  large  majority  are  illiterate  or  very  de 
ficient  in  education ;  that  among  criminals,  ignorance  is  the  rule. 

From  the  facts  already  given,  in  connection  with  the  census  of 
1870,  it  is  found  that  in  the  Middle  States  an  illiterate  person 
commits  eight  times  as  many  crimes  as  one  who  can  read  ar 
write  commits.     In  the  Central  Northwest,  an  illiterate  per8< 
commits  thirteen  times  the  number  of  crimes,  and  in  the  W< 
and  Pacific  ten  times  as  many  as  one  with  an  ordinary  educatio 

La  the  six  New  England  States,  where  only  seven  per  cent 
the  population,  over  ten  years  of  age,  can  neither  read  nor  writ 
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eighty  per  oent  of  the  crime  is  committed  by  this  small  minority 
of  illiterates;  i.  e.,  a  person  in  those  States,  without  education, 
commits  fifly-three  times  as  many  crimes  as  one  with  education, 
and  in  the  whole  United  States  the  illiterate  person  commits  at 
least  ten  times  as  many  crimes  as  the  one  with  education  commits. 

What  is  true  in  this  respect  in  America,  obtains,  in  a  large 
ratio,  in  nearly  all  of  the  countries  in  Europe. 

In  France,  of  the  whole  number  of  persons  under  arrest  for 
erime  irom  1867  to  1869,  95  per  cent,  were  unable  to  read.  Of 
the  average  number  of  convicts  from  1866  to  1868,  over  87  per 
oent.  were  unable  to  read.  During  the  same  two  years,  the  ave- 
rage number  of  juvenile  prisoners  was  8,139,  of  whom  6,607,  or 
more  than  81  per  cent,  could  not  read. 

It  is  estimated  that  in  1870,  more  than  one*half  of  the  French 
people  were  not  educated  at  all.  The  population  of  France  at 
that  time,  in  round  numbers,  was  36,000,000.  Assuming  that 
just  half  of  the  French  people  were  at  that  time  in  total  igno- 
nmoe,  which  is  deemed  a  low  estimate,  and  we  have  the  follow- 
ing startling  facts: 

In  18,000,000  of  French  inhabitants  unable  to  read  or  write, 
there  was  one  arrest  in  every  41 ;  while  in  the  18,000^000  able 
to  read,  there  was  but  one  arrest  in  9,291.  Hence,  in  Francci 
the  ratio  of  criminals  in  the  uneducated  classes  is  226  times  as 
great  as  that  of  the  educated. 

Thirty-four  per  cent  of  those  committed  to  prison  in  England 
cannot  read. 

In  Ireland,  21  per  cent  of  male,  and  63  per  cent,  of  female, 
criminals  are  wholly  illiterate. 

Forty-nine  per  cent,  of  the  criminals  in  Belgium  are  unable  to 
resd. 

In  Switzerland,  the  average  of  criminals,  through  all ,  prisons, 
onable  to  read  is  given  at  83  per  cent 

If  we  turn  to  Spain,  a  nation  that  supported  but  a  single  news- 
paper until  after  the  lapse  of  one-third  of  the  present  century, 
we  find  facts  still  more  startling.  It  is  estimated  that  in  Spain, 
i  1803,  not  more  than  one  child  in  thirty-five  ever  went  to 
I    ool,  and  these  from  the  middle  and  upper  classes. 

n  1826,  the  population  of  Spain  was  about  equal  to  that  of 
]     ^land  and  Wales.    In  England  and  Wales,  during  that  year, 
t     keen  persons  were  convicted  of  murder,   and  fourteen  of 
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wounding  with  intent  to  kill.  This  iseemed  a  sufficiently  bloody 
record.  But  what  of  Spain's  record  for  the  same  year?  Twelve 
hundred  and  thirty-three  convictions  for  murder,  and  seventeen 
hundred  and  seventy-three  convictions  for  wounding  with  intent 
to  kill !  Also,  sixteen  hundred  and  twenty  convictions  of  rob- 
bery under  aggravated  circumstances!  A  hundred  fold  of  mur- 
der a3  the  consequence  of  ignorance. 

In  what  has  been  said,  it  is  believed  that  rather  an  under  than 
an  over  estimate  has  been  given.  These  facts  show  clearly  that 
ignoraDce  exerts  a  most  powerful  influence  in  producing  crime, 
and  that  education  is  a  force  restraining  vice  and  crime. 

It  may  be  objected  that  crime  is  the  consequence  of  intemper- 
ance. That  intemperance  is  a  giant  evil  in  the  land — an  evil 
which  society  ought  to  annihilate — is  admitted.  But  who  are 
the  int€!mperate?  Who  among  the  intemperate  are  criminals? 
True,  persons  with  education  have  appetites,  and  a  shameful 
number  of  them  help  to  prepare  the  crime  which  the  more  de- 
graded commit,  by  their  support  of  the  dram  shop.  But  the 
great  mass  of  intemperate  criminals,  and  we  must  acknowledge 
that  a  krge  majority  of  criminals  are  intemperate,  must  be  num- 
bered with  the  illiterates-  Were  all  the  people  educated,  intem- 
perance^  as  well  as  crime,  would  be  greatly  diminished. 

Ignorance  is  also  the  chief  cause  of  pauperism.  Add  to  the 
fact  that  an  illiterate  person  commits  ten  times  as  many  crimes 
as  one  with  education;  that  he  also  furnishes,  on  an  average, 
thirty  iimei  as  many  paupers,  and  the  duty  of  government  to  en- 
force general  education  is  clear. 

An  educated  person  is  of  more  value  to  himself,  to  society  and 
to  his  country  than  an  illiterate  one.  An  examination  made  by 
the  Bureau  of  Education,  some  four  years  ago,  developed  the  fact 
that  such  an  education  as  is  furnished  by  our  common  schook 
adds,  on  an  average,  fifty  per  cent,  to  the  producing  capacity  of 
each  individual. 

Education  '*  decreases  crime,  reduces  taxes,  improves  labor,  in- 
rceases  the  value  of  property  and  elevates  the  whole  communi^^ 
One  of  the  first  and  decisive  questions  asked  in  seeking  a  pemr 
nent  location  for  one's  family  is:    What  are  the  means  provid 
for  education?    A  village,  town,  or  State,  with  good  free  schoc 
is  the  resort  of  families ;  without  them  it  is  the  home  of  crii 
nals/'  paupers  and  drunkards. 
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Without  entering  into  a  discussion  of  the  cost  of  crime  and 
pftoperism,  or  the  danger  of  the  ballot  in  the  hands  of  an  igno- 
rant and  corrupt  populace,  it  is  sufficient  to  remark  that  it  ''costs 
less  to  prevent  crime,  pauperism  and  civil  commotion,  by  educat- 
ing Uie  whole  people,  than  it  does  to  punish  criminals,  support 
paapers,  and  jnaintain  armies  to  repress  an  ignorant  and  vicious 
popuhttion." 

We  have  said  that  society  has  the  power  of  self-reform.  Shall 
it  then  exercise  that  power?  or  shall  it  refuse  so  to  do? 

Let  the  sunlight  of  education  pour  in  and  drive  the  bats  and 
vampires  of  society  out  of  the  dark  alleys.  Give  us  schools 
throughout  the  nation — the  world,  if  possible— ^^ce  to  all;  the 
n'chand  the  poor;  the  high  and  the  lowly;  the  white  and  the 
black;  schools  the  best  it  is  possible  to  make;  schools  so  attrac- 
tive, so  humanizing,  so  refining  in  their  influences,  that  the  little 
ruffian  coming  up  from  his  dark  cellar,  or  down  from  his  dreary 
gsfret,  will  be  so  charmed,  so  magnetized  with  his  delightful  sur- 
roundings, and  drawn  up  out  of  himself  into  a  purer  moral  at- 
mosphere, with  a  love  for  school  and  school  duties,  that  he  may 
enrich  the  nation  with  a  strong  and  noble  manhood,  in  whose 
band  the  ballot  is  the  bulwark  of  liberty. 


THE  NOUN  AND  THE  VERB. 


THE  noun,  or  name,  is  the  foundation  of  all  language.  Every 
verb  is  a  noun, — ^is  simply  the  name  of  a  thing  with  the 
added  thought  of  doingf  making,  or  having  the  thing,  and  with 
the  verb-function  of  predicating  that  thought ;  that  is,  of  assert- 
ing the  doing.  Thus  love  is  a  noun,  the  mere  name  of  a  mental 
act  or  emotion.  But  when  I  say  I  love  my  friends,  then  "love," 
without  any  change  in  its  noun-meaning,  adds  to  this  the  verb- 
function  of  doing  that  love,  as  also,  in  this  case,  the  connective 
power  of  the  preposition,  to.  This  prepositional  power  is,  how- 
<  ir,  a  mere  accident.  It  is  an  occasional  and  not  a  universal 
1  lition  to  the  noun-meaning  of  the  root-word.  Whenever  it 
•  lira,  then,  the  noun-root  becomes  an  active  verb  and  governs  (is 
:  lowed  by)  an  objective  case.  In  other  words,  it  is  followed  by 
\  imiting  noun  in  the  objective  case,  without  a  preposition  to  con- 
:     t  the  two  together.     The  verb  itself  makes  this  connection ; 
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and  that  connective  power  found  in  some  verbs  and  not  found  m 
others,  is  all  the  activity  or  trandtiveness  that  can  be  found  in  ao- 
tiye  verbs— or  in  active-transitive  verbs,  if  we  foolishly  choose 
thus  ueelessly  to  double  the  name.  And  whenever  the  noun-root 
fails  to  assume  this  prepositional  function  or  connective  power 
along  with  the  verb- function  or  (2o-power,  then  it  becomes  a 
neuter  or  non-governing  verb.  And  that  is  the  only  distinction 
between  active  and  neuter  verbs.  An  active  verb  is  simply  a 
neuter  verb  with*  a  connective  power  added. '  Neuter  verbs  often 
assume  this  (connective  power  and  thus  become  active;  as,  J9e 
nwumed  her  md  fcUe,  And  active  verbs  often  lose  it  and  become 
neuter,  a^,  He  approved  [of]  my  conduct. 

It  IS  not,  however,  accidental  and  occasional  that  do,  or  the 
verb- power,  is  added  to  the  noun-root.  This  is  essential  and  uni- 
versal. Every  verb  is  simply  a  noun  with  this  addition  to  it. 
And  then  to  inflect  or  conjugate  this  noun-verb  is  simply  to  in- 
flect do  with  the  noun-part  placed  before  it;  thus,  Ilove^,  l^wu 
hive'do€i*i,  He  love-doeSy  etc.,  contracted  utimately  to  I  love,  Thou 
lovest,  He  loves.  So  in  the  past  tense,  I  Jove-did  (loved),  Thou 
love-didst  (lovedst),  He  love-did  (loved),  etc.,  etc. 

Thus  every  verb  of  our  language,  except  the  verb  to  be,  h 
simply  a  noun,  the  name  of  some  thing,  physical,  spiritual  or 
Imag-inary,  added  to  and  coalescing  with  the  generic  verb  da. 
And  as  the  noun  thing  (identical  with  think),  is  the  most  generic 
noun  of  the  language,  and  may  be  synonymous  with  any  object 
of  thought,  from  Deity  down  to  blank  nothingness,  just  so  the 
verb  do  may  be  put  in  apposition  with  any  other  verb  of  the  lan- 
guage except  the  substantive  verb  be.  And  thus  it  means  to 
make^  to  e^erme^  to  fed,  and  to  hear,  as  well  as  to  act  or  do.  J 
hve  my  moUi^^r,  is  simply  a  shortened  expression  for  I  do,  I  fed,  I 
ea^rcise,  or  I  have,  love  to  my  mother.  But  I  may  predicate  the 
act  of  loving  and  name  the  doer  without  giving  any  objective 
limitation  to  the  act.  Thus,  John  loves  and  loves  hard.  This 
simply  says  that  John  is  a  lover  without  giving  any  specific  di* 
rection  to  his  love.  Most  active  verbs  are  sometimes  used  in 
this  general  way ;  and  then  they  become  neuter  (non-govemin/  i 
verbs.  That  is,  they  are  then  used  intransitively,  most  gramm  - 
rians  express  it.  Receive  and  remember  are  thus  used,  and  ev  i 
strike. 

These  two  sentences,  Alexander  attained  great  power,  and  Au    - 
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aander  attained  to  great  powery  are  logically  identical.  But  the 
Tosb  in  the  first  is  actiye,  and  in  the  second  neuter.  In  the  first 
tbe  vorb  is  limited  directly  and  immediately  by  ''great  power." 
In  the  second  the  preposition,  ''to." — which,  like  all  prepositions, 
18  both  a  connecting  and  governing  particle — is  used  to  bring  to- 
gether the  two  terms,  ''attamed''  and  "great  power."  And,  as 
it  governs  the  nonn  which  it  connects,  "attained"  is,  of  course, 
intransitive ;  that  is,  neuter.  Monrob. 


TO  TEACH  THE  USE  OP  WORDS. 


w.  watkins. 


VHEK  we  parse  a  word  we  explain  its  nature  and  use,  but  we 
do  so  in  a  highly  artificial  and  technicaf  manner.  The 
knowledge  is  important,  but  the  method  of  showing  it  is  less  so. 
The  technical  words  used  too  often  divert  the  learner's  attention 
fifom  the  fkct  they  are  intended  to  explain. 

As  means  of  drawing  the  pupil's  attention  to  the  use  of  words 
we  have  used  the  following  plan : 

Fnrst,  we  write  upon  the  board  a  simple  sentence,  such  as : 
large  trees  overhang  the  bank  of  the  river.  We  then  question 
the  pu|uls  as  to  the  use  of  each  word  The  answers  are  in  the 
mam  intelligent.  We  modify  the  answers  till  their  form  corres* 
ponds  with  the  phraseology  of  the  text-book.  We  then  give  a 
written  lesson.     Say  this: 

"Hope  and  fear  are  the  bane  of  human  life."  The  pupils 
describe  the  use  of  each  word  thus: 

£bpe  is  a  part  of  the  subject.  And  connects  hope  and  /ear,  the 
two  parts  of  the  subject.  Fear  is  a  part  of  the  subject.  Are  as- 
serts the  class  bane  of  the  subject,  hope  and  fear.  Bane  is  the 
predicate.  It  denotes  the  class  to  which  hope  and  fear  are  said 
to  bdong.  Of  is  used  to  connect  bane  and  I^e.  Hnman  modi- 
fies  ^e,  it  shows  what  kind  of  life  is  meant  I/tfe,  with  the  word 
^    hows  what  kind  of  bane, 

f  this  exercise  the  dass  is  tested.     By  this  means  we  teach : 
The  analysis  of  the  thought.    2.  The  use  of  words.    3.  We 
p!     dre  for  the  study  of  technical  grammar.    Is  not  this  the 
m     ow  of  the  .question? 
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PRIMARY  GEOGRAPHY. 


LOTTIE   LATHAM. 


AT  WHAT  age  should  the  study  of  gec^raphj  be  commeDoedT 
Oral  geography  ought  to  be  commenoed  as  soon  as  the  child 
is  able  to  read,  for  then  its  mind  is  strong  enough  to  reoetve  im- 
pressions. 

The  impressions  which  the  mind  receives  at  this  atage  of  the 
child's  progress,  seem  to  be  more  permanent  than  those  made  in 
subsequent  years.  To  evidence  this  one  need  only  r^fer  to  his 
own  early  training.  This  oral  teaching  should  not  extend  be- 
yond home  or  local  geography,  unless  it  should  be  in  class  drills 
which  I  have  found  to  be  very  interesting  and  beneficial,  even  to 
larger  pupils.      ^ 

If  teaching  the  natural  divisions  of  land  or  water,  I  would 
take  the  little  ones  to  a  river,  or  some  stream  of  water,  or  even 
to  the  school  yard  after  a  rain,  and  explain  to  them  the  different 
bodies  of  water  and  land,  such  as  gulf,  bay,  cape,  island,  penin- 
sula, etc.  These  things  should  be  presented  separately  and  re- 
viewed repeatedly,  till  each  member  of  the  class  comprehended 
them  thoroughly.  Another  plan  is  to  pour  a  cup  of  water  upon 
the  floor ;  this  will  represent  all  the  different  bodies  of  land  and 
water,  both  great  and  small. 

Primary  geography  should  be  taught  principally  from  outline 
maps  instead  of  books,  which,  however,  may  be  used  to  good  ad<- 
vantage  after  the  pupils  have  made  some  advancement.  They 
should  all  be  of  the  same  kind.  If  the  school  is  not  furnished 
with  outline  maps  or  maps  of  any  kind,  the  teacher  should  draw 
such  maps  on  the  board  as  he  needs,  which,  if  well  executed, 
will  be  a  good  inducement  to  his  pupils  to  draw. 

The  student  should  study  the  map  thoroughly  before  he  at- 
tempts to  draw  it.  The  shape  of  the  earth  may  be  eaiiily  illus- 
trated by  a  globe,  an  orange,  or  an  apple.  Placing  a  map  of  the 
hemispheres  over  a  globe  is  a  good  way  to  make  childreii  und 
stand  the  shape  of  the  earth  and  the  positions  that  the  differs  ; 
countries  occupy.  Primary  pupils  should  be  reviewed  once  k 
week,  and  oftener,  if  teacher  has  time. 
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SPELLING. 


ELLA   HABGRAVB. 


fl^HE  hand  of  the  watch  has  crept  around  to  almost  four,  and 
X  the  school-daj  is  about  to  pass  into  history.  There  is  a  dil- 
igent conning  of  McGufiey's  rythmic  exercises.  The  da/s 
work  is  finished  with  the  exception  of  the  spelling  recitation.  If 
he  desires  quief,  the  teacher  will  begin  in  measured  tones,  to  call 
the  members  of  the  class  to  the  chalk  line,  by  number.  A  prop-^ 
erly  drilled  pupil  will  step  noiselessly  to  his  place,  fold  his  arms 
and  wait,  in  dignified  silence,  until  his  word  is  ''  put  out"  to  him. 
We  will  suppose  that  a  word  is  mis-spelled  by  No.  1,  and  No.  2 
&ik  to  come  to  the  rescue,  while  No.  3  fares  no  better,  and  so  6n, 
down  to  the  foot  of  the  long  class.  No.  the  last,  has  the  failures 
of  his  predecessors  by  which  to  profit,  and,  though  he  may  be 
onoertain  as  to  how  the  word  should  be  spelled,  he  can  be  certain 
how  it  is  no^  spelled,  so  he  tries  a  new  combination  of  elementary 
sounds  and  silent  letters,  and  is  most  cordially  invited  to  the  head 
of  the  class  by  the  enthusiastic  teacher,  while  his  class-mates  look 
upon  him  with  mingled  emotions  of  awe  and  envy.  Perhaps  our 
hero  attempts  to  write  a  letter  or  an  exercise  the  next  day,  and, 
in  all  probability,  he  spells  "sure"  with  an  h,  and  the  pronoun 
"their"  like  the  adverb  ** there;"  the  adverb  "too"  like  the 
prqMsition  or  the  numeral  having  the  same  sound. 

Why  this  disparity  between  Theory  and  Practice  ?  Why  is  it 
that  one  who  can  confidently  thread  the  mazes  of  "  erysipelas'' 
and  "daguerreotype,"  and  can  chant  **in-com-pre-hen-si-bil  i-ty" 
after  the  most  approved  style,  should  be  at  a  loss  to  know  how  to 
spell  the  pronoun  "  thee,"  and  should  confound  the  verb  "hear" 
with  the  adverb  "  here,"  or  if  called  upon  to  write  anything 
about  his  five  senses,  should  spell  the  word  "  senses,"  like  its 
Bec(md  cousin,  in  sound,  whose  meaning  is  an  "  enumeration  of 
bhabitants." 

Some  may  think  these  very  much  overdrawn,  but  they  are 

:en  from  the  work  of  pupils  who,  in  spelling-school,  are  second 

i<Mie,  not  even  to  "  Jeem»  PhUHpfr  himself. 

yi  admit  that  the  object  of  school  education  is  to  prepare  for 
actual,  every  day  duties  of  life ;  yet,  do  we  always  so  impart 

iction  that  it  is  of  practical  benefit? 
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If  pupils  were,  in  after  life,  to  be  marshalled  into  a  class,  and 
faaT6  two  trials  at  a  word,'  and  that  word  should  be  arranged  in 
company  with  others  of  similar  sound  and  accent,  then  the 
method,  which  is  still  adopted  in  many  of  our  common  schools, 
would  be  appropriate ;  but  we  know  that  such  is  not  the  case. 

If  original  compositions  or  letters  should  be  required  of  pupils 
thej  would,  in  this  way,  become  familiar  with  the  correct  spell- 
iBg  of  words  whose  meaning  they  can  understand,  which  is  fiir 
better  than  running  over  page  after  page  of  words  which  to  them 
are  but  senseless  ja.gon.  Then,  as  to  the  regular  spelling  exer^ 
else,  if  conducted  on  the  following  plan,  it  will  prove  to  be  a 
great  improvement  on  the  Oral  method :  Aftier  the  reading  lesson 
has  been  carefully  read,  and  the  teacher  knows  that  the  pupils 
understand  the  meaning  of  the  words  of  the  lesson,  ten,  fifteen, 
or  twenty  words  should  be  selected  and  pronounced  distinctly  by 
the  teacher,  each  pupil  writing  the  word  on  paper  or  slate. 

After  they  have  spelled  through  the  required  number,  each 
pupil  should  exchange  with  his  neighbor,  and  the  teacher  should 
spell  the  words  correctly,  the  pupil  crossing  every  incorrect  word, 
and  report  the  result  of  the  work  he  has  criticised  when  the  class 
roll  is  called. 

In  this  way  each  one  spells,  or  attempts  to  spell,  every  word, 
so  that  tbe  teacher  may  know  just  how  thoroughly  he  has  mas- 
tered hiB  lesson,  and  there  is  small  opportunity  for  inattention  or 
miBchief.  At  first  the  pupils  will  complain  that  this  is  too  diffi- 
cult, aa  ihey  will  fail  to  spell  words  that  would  give  them  no 
trouble  if  spelled  orally.  Then  they  say  they  so  often  omit  let- 
ters and  become  confused,  when  writing.  This  accounts  for  the 
incorrect  spelling  of  many  sensible  people  who  have  never  been 
taught  to  reduce  their  theory  to  practice. 

Auother,  not  unimportant  consideration,  is  the  practice  in 
writingr.  Very  many  who  can  write  quite  neatly,  after  a  copy, 
can  scarcely  write  legibly  without  one,  and  this  exercise  is  of  great 
bene^t  in  this  particular.  But,  suggests  the  over- worked,  hurried 
teacher ji,  who  have  poorly  plassified  schools,  *'  Does  this  not  re- 
quire more  time  than  we  can  afford  to  devote-  to  spelling  f*  Surely 
there  should  be  such  an  arrangement  of  classes  that  ample  tiro^ 
should  be  given  to  this  most  important  branch. 

If  the  rising  generation  does  not  spell  better  than  its  predeoc 
Bors,  the  blame  will  be  justly  laid  upou'the  teacher.  In  spellin 
as  in  all  ehe, 

^'  Who  leanis  and  learns,  but  acts  not  what  he  knows, 
Is  one  who  plows  and  plows,  but  never  sows." 
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1 

VALBDICTOKY. 


I  look  ebarge  of  the  office  of  Public  Instruction  August  20,  1874,  bj 
appointment  of  tbe  Governor,  and  on  the  15th  of  this  month  my  time 
expires.    This  will  make  my  term  of  seryice  about  six  months. 

A  portion  of  that  time  was  devoted  to  the  work  of  preparing  a  large 
report  to  the  General  Assembly.  The  school  legislation  of  that  body 
his  claimed  my  attention  almost  day  and  night  since  January  1.  If  in 
this  brief  period,  I  have  done  anything  to  advance  the  system  of  Public 
Infltmction,  I  am  repaid  for  this  labor.  The  death  of  my  father  cast  a 
gloom  over  the  administration  of  the  office,  that  made  the  place  a  sad  one 
for  me  to  fill. 

In  retiring,  I  must  be  permitted  to  beg  the  charity  of  the  public  for 
any  errors  committed  or  omissions  made.  My  thanks  are  due  to  all  who 
have  rendered  me  either  consolation  or  assistance. 

ALEX.  C.  HOPKINS, 
Superintendent  Public  Instruction. 


The  following  questions,  with  the  rulings  of  the  office  concerning 
them,  are  here  inserted  without  argument  or  comment,  for  the  benefit  of 
new  trustees: 

1.  Can  a  teacher  legally  draw  public  money  for  teaching  done  with- 
out a  license? 

Ana.    He  cannot.    See  sec.  28,  p.  26,  New  School  Law. 

2.  Is  a  trustee  personally  responsible  for  the  wages  of  a  teacher  em- 
ployed without  license? 

Atu.  He  is  responsible.  As  trustee  he  has  no  fight  to  employ  such  a 
person.  ^ 

8.    Are  the  trustee's  sureties  liable  for  the  same? 
Ans.    They  are  not.    They  are  sureties  against  any  misuse  of  the 
iblic  money,  and  may  be  held  liable  to  make  good  to  the  township  any 
mey  the  trustee  pays  to  a  teacher  without  license. 
1.    Is  a  trustee  bound  by  the  contracts  of  his  predecessor? 
Ana,    He  is,  so  far  as  such  contracts  are  ] 
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6.  Does  the  school  revenue  received  Arom  the  State  next  Jane  have  to 
be  expended  this  school  year?  ^ 

Ans,  The  school  year  for  the  expenditure  of  the  school  revenue  he- 
gins  on  the  first  of  July  of  each  year,  and  since  the  Supremo  Court  has 
decided  that  the  school  revenue  which  is  apportioned  by  the  State  can- 
not be  expended  in  anticipation,  the  revenue  received  in  June  from  the 
State  and  by  it  apportioned,  will  have  to  be  ca«'ried  into  the  next  school 
year  and  expended  after  July  1.  Bevenues  received  in  January  or  Feb- 
ruary must  be  expended  before  July  of  the  same  year. 

6.  Should  a  trustee  divide  the  school  revenue  of  his  township  equally 
between  the  districts  7 

Ans,  He  should  not  make  a  division  of  the  revenues  to  the  districts 
at  all,  to  be  by  them  expended.  The  schools  should  be  equal,  not  in  the 
amount  of  money  expended  upon  them,  but  in  the  number  of  the  days 
taught.    Sec.  11,  p.  15,  New  School  Law. 

7.  Are  trustees  expected  to  ascertain  the  number  of  children  betvireen 
10  and  21  years  of  age  who  cannot  read  during  the  taking  of  the  enu- 
meration this  spring? 

Am.  In  accordance  with  an  order  issued  in  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction,  the  blanks  will  be  prepared  for  that  purpose  and  trustees 
will  be  expected  to  take  the  illiteracy  mentioned  in  the  question  at  the 
same  time  the  enumeration  is  taken. 

8.  How  can  I  obtain  a  copy  of  your  last  report  to  the  Legislature? 
Am.    Ten  thousand  copies  were  printed  in  accordance  with  the  law, 

and  the  proportionate  share  of  each  county  has  been  sent  to  your  county 
auditor,  who  will  doubtless  give  you  a  copy.  If  you  cannot  get  one 
from  him,  send  16  cents  postage  to  this  office  and  you  will  receive  a  copy. 
If  you  desire  a  copy  of  the  latest  revison  of  the  school  laws,  send  three 
cents  to  prepay  the  jtxxteyc. 


Ikpianapolib,  Ind.,  Feb.  6, 1876. 

Jb  School  Officers  and  Teachers : 

The  demand  for  well  qualified  teachers  is  increasing  daily  in  this  State 
and  teaching  is  more  generally  recognized  as  a  profession.  The  State 
Board  of  Education  is  offering  strong  inducements  to  teachers  to  be  ex- 
amined for  state  certificates,  and  it  is  most  certainly  the  duty  of  every 
well  qualified  teacher  to  accept  the  opportunities  offered  and  secure  f^on 
that  Board  the  highest  evidence  of  teaching  qualifications  now  ofiTere 
in  the  State. 

The  Board,  during  the  present  year,  will  hold  examinations  at  For 
Wayne,  Indianapolis,  ^Richmond,  Lafayette,  North  Vernon  and  Via- 
cennes — points  accessible  to  all  parts  of  the  State,  and  as  these  examina- 
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dons  are  to  be  held  in  July,  no  excuse  can  be  offered  by  the  teachers. 
The  schools  will  be  dosed,  teachers  will  be  free  from  labor  and  they  will 
be  fresh  in  the  branches  on  which  they  are  to  be  examined. 

Any  teacher  who  can,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  secure  a  two 
jean'  certificate  from  a  County  Superintendent,  should  make  application 
for  either  the  first  or  second  grade  of  State  Certificate,  and  any  teacher 
of  the  high  school  branches,  any  superintendent  of  city  or  town  schools 
or  any  County  Superintendent  who  does  not  possess  a  State  Certificate, 
ihoald  not  suffer  himself  to  be  longer  without  one. 

In  the  selection  of  teachers  and  superintendents  for  our  advanced 
Khools,  trustees  should  discriminate  in  favor  of  the  person  holding  a 
Stote  Certificate. 

When  township  trustees  meet  next  June  to  elect  a  County  Superin« 
toident,  they  should  discriminate  in  favor  of  the  well  qualified  teacher 
holding  a  State  Certificate,  as  an  evidence  of  his  superior  ability. 

It  was  formerly  the  custom  of  the  Board  to  require  all  teachers  to 
Gome  to  the  capital  for  such  an  examination,  but  that  was  found  to  be 
very  expensive;  for  this  reason  the  Board  changed  its  policy  and  now 
proposes  to  go  to  the  teachers.  The  following  circular  will  give  all  the 
information  needed  on  this  sulject,  and  I  earnestly  hope  that  a  large 
cisfls  of  teachers  will  be  examined  next  July.    Make  preparations  now. 


STATE  TEACHER'S  LICENSE. 

Examinations  for  State  Certificates  will  be  held  by  the  members  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education,  at  the  following  places: 

Fort  Wayne,  conducted  by  J.  H.  Smart;  Lafayette,  by  W.  A.  Jones; 
Richmond,  by  George  P.  Brown;  Indianapolis,  by  Alex.  C.  Hopkins; 
North  Vernon,  by  Dr.  Cyrus  Nutt;  Yincennes,  by  Alex.  M.  Gow. 

The  examinations  will  begin  at  eakih  of  these  places  on  Tuesday  morn- 
ing, the  6th  of  July,  1875,  at  10  o'clock. 

At  the  close  of  the  examinations  the  Board  will  meet  at  the  office  of 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  in  Indianapolis,  to  examine  the 
papers  of  the  candidates.  Immediately  thereafter  each  candidate  will 
be  informed  of  the  result  of  his  examination.  There  will  be  First  and 
Second  Grade  Certificates,  and  the  statement  of  qualification  of  each  is 
as  follows:  • 

Stcond  Orade. — 1.  Satisfactory  evidence  of  good  moral  character,  cer- 
tified by  Boards  of  Trustees  who  have  employed  the  candidate,  or  by 
'^ther  reliable  persons  known  to  the  Board. 

2.   Superior  professional  ability,  ascertained  in  the  manner  above  in- 

cated,  and  also  certified  by  teachers  of  eminent  ability  known  to  the 

'oard. 

3.   A  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  theory  and  Practice  of  teach- 
ng;  twenty-seven  months  of  practical  experience  in  the  school  room. 
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4-    Seholarsliip— 

1.  A  Iborough  knowledge  ef  the  branches  enumerated  in  the 
147th  section  of  the  school  law.  2.  The  Gongtituiion  of 
the  United  States.  8.  The  Elements  of  Natuml  Philostv 
phy.  4.  The  Art  of  Composition.  6.  Morals.  ^.  £1e- 
merits  of  Algebra. 

Those  who  pasB  a  satisfactory  examination  in  the  above  named  sub* 
lecta.,  and  who  furnish  the  testimonials  referred  to,  will  receive  a  second 
grade  certificAlf^. 

J^rsi  Grade. — Those  candidates  who,  in  addition  to  the  requirements 
for  a  second  grade  certificate,  shall  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in  the 
following  brancheSf  will  be  entitled  to  a  first  grade  certificate '. 

1.  Geometry  (three  books).  Robinson's.  2.  Elements  of  Bolany. 
B.  Outlines  of  General  History.  4.  Elements  of  Bhetoric.  6.  Element* 
of  Zoology* 

CerHjicaUa  for  ttaching  Latin  und  Oermaiu — Candidates  for  Slate  Cer> 
tificatea  may  be  examined  in  regard  to  their  knowledge  of  the  I^tin  and 
German  Languages.  In  case  the  examination  in  either  or  both  of  these 
branches  shaH  be  successful,  the  candidate  shall  receive  a  separate  certifi- 
cate of  his  ability  to  teach  these  languages:  Provided,  he  shall  first  be 
found  entitled  to  hold  the  regular  State  certificate. 

Any  candidate  failing  to  secure  the  first  grade  may  receive  a  second 
grade  certificate,  on  application,  provided  he  obtain  seventy-five  per 
cent,  of  correct  answers  in  the  questions  for  the  second  grade. 

Teachers  must  notify  the  member  of  the  Board  by  whom  they  expect 
to  be  examined,  on  or  before  the  20th  of  June,  stating  the  place  at  which 
they  will  appear  and  the  grade  for  which  they  will  apply. 

As  required  h_v  law,  each  applicant  shall,  previous  to  exammation,  paj 
to  the  Examiner  five  dollars,  which  can  in  no  case  be  refunded. 

Teachers  who  have  received  second  grade  certificates  may  be  eiLamined 
In  the  addttion&l  studies  required  for  the  first  grade,  and,  if  successful, 
thall  receive  a  15 rat  grade  certificate. 

ALEX.  C.  HOPKINS,  Pres.  State  Board. 

Alxx.  M.  GoWj  Secretary. 


/  irOTK  FROM  THE  8UPBRINTKM2>ENT  OF  PUBLIC  UTSTRUCTIOK , 

7b  Chunty  SnptrintendenU : 

Gentlemen  \ — You  are  requested  to  notify  your  teaehers  of  these  ex- 
aTninotions.  and  to  urge  upon  them  the  importance  of  securing  State  Cer* 
tiflcates.  You  are  also  requested  to  have  this  announcement  published 
in  your  county  papers  free  of  cost  to  the  State. 
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EiYi  you  paid  the  postage  on  your  Journal? 

Ir  you  do  not  get  your  Journal  by  the  15th  of  the  month,  write  a 


If  you  wish  the  address  of  your  Journal  changed,  give  the  old  post 
oiBee  as  well  as  the  new,  together  with  the  county  in  each  case. 

Nkw  subscribers  should  add  ten  cents  to  the  subscription  price  of  the 
Joaraal,  for  postage.  If  sent  with  the  subscription  it  will  save  trouble 
snd  expense. 

Wx  have  ran  out  of  Noyember  Journals  and  shall  be  much  obliged 
to  any  one  who  will  return  us  a  copy.  If  those  favoring  us  will  give 
their  name  and  address,  we  will  extend  the  time  of  their  subscription  a 
month.  Borne  of  those  who  sent  us  the  June  number  did  not  give  their 
address,  so  we  could  not  give  them  credit. 


OFFICIAL. 


This  month  the  *' Official"  contains  a  variety  of  interesting  matter. 
TBI  bupkrintxndsnt'b  yalxdictobt. 

1.  Th»  State  Superintendent  retires  with  a  neat  little  valedictory. 
Ifr.  Hopkins  has  been  in  office  only  about  six  months,  and  has  been  com- 
pelled to  give  most  of  that  time  to  the  preparation  of  a  Report  to  the 
Legislature  and  to  overseeing  school  legislation.  That  he  has  done  all 
he  could  nobody  doubts,  and  that  he  has  done  his  work  with  credit  to 
himself  and  to  the  office,  all  will  cheerfully  agree.  He  doubtless  will 
have  the  best  wishes  of  the  teachers  of  the  State  for  his  success  in  what- 
ever calling  he  may  follow  in  the  future.  He  certainly  has  the  best 
wishes  of  the  Journal. 

STATS  OXRTITIGATXS. 

2.  The  arrangements  for  examinations  for  State  Certificates  will,  we 
Qst,  be  of  special  interest  to  many  readers  of  the  Journal.  We  hope 
it  some  teachers  in  every  county  will  bo  ambitious  to  hold  a  State 
Ttificate.  Suoh  a  certificate  will  not  only  exempt  the  holder  from  the 
fuble  and  annoyance  of  the  frequent  examinations  of  the  county  super- 
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ititetident,  but  it  will  giv£>  htm  a  standing  that  will  commend  him  to  the 
be^t  places  and  bc^t  pricG:3.  If  a  person  wishes  to  apply  for  k  good  poei- 
tion  in  a  commiinitj  in  which  he  is  not  known,  whether  in  or  out  of  this 
Statf>,  a  State  certificate  will  be  worth  more  to  him  than  a  hatful  of  each 
^^  recommt^ndatioc!;''  as  &re  usually  exhibited  on  such  occasions. 

County  superintcndentii^  especially,  should  set  the  example  in  this  re- 
gard. They  are  placed  at  the  head  of  the  teachers  of  the  county,  and  it 
is  certainly  proper  that  they  should  demonstrate  their  fitne^  for  the 
ofScc  they  hold  by  securing  a  State  certificate.  A  person  who  is  to  ex- 
amine And  licence  ail  the  teachers  of  a  county,  certainly  should  himself 
be  able  to  hold  at  least  &  second  grade  State  certificate.  The  time  to 
elapse  between  now  and  the  time  of  holding  the  examinations  is  ample 
for  review  and  study.  Let  teachers  and  superintendents  at  once  b«gjn 
tbjH  preparation. 

TBACHEKS    NOT   HOLDING   CERTIFICATES. 

3.  The  questions  answered  by  the  State  Superintendent  in  regard  to 
the  employment  of  teachers  not  holding  certificates,  will  be  of  interest 
mot  only  to  teachers  but  to  trustees.  The  law  is  very  clear  on  this  point 
and  the  intent  is  entirely  right,  and  yet,  in  some  instances,  it  causes  trou^ 
ble-  For  example:  Tha  law  provides  for  one  examination  of  teachers 
per  month ^  and  forbids  private  examinations.  It  also  forbids  trustees 
paying  public  money  to  tcaohers  not  holding  a  license.  It  Bometimefl 
happeni?  that  a  teacher,  on  account  of  sickness  or  other  unforeseen  causer 
is  compelled  to  give  up  hits  ^school  suddenly,  it  may  be  early  in  the  month. 
NoW|  the  gchool  authorities  may  have  an  excellent  teacher  that  they  can 
put  into  the  place  at  oncc^  but  unless  this  teacner  holds  a  certificate  from 
the  superintendent  of  th(U  county  he  cannot  legally  draw  pay  for  the 
time  between  this  and  the  last  of  the  month,  when  he  can  be  exam- 
ined. Under  such  circumstances,  rather  than  take  a  poor  teacher  or 
dismiss  the  school,  we  bav^-  generally  insisted  that  trustees  ware  justified 
in  violating  the  Utter  of  the  law;  the  spirit  is  not  violated. 

The  Superintendent  answers  several  other  questions  important  to  trua- 
tees. 


SYLLABICATION. 


1.  Should  pupils  be  required  to  pronounce  each  syllable  when  spelling 
orally? 

2.  Should  pupils  he  required  to  separate  the  syllables  of  words  wher 
writing? 

The  above  question  a  ure  frequently  asked  and  are  certainly  practka 
ones.  In  regard  to  the  first  we  answer,  yes.  In  teaching  spelling,  it  i/ 
desirable  to  teach,  at  the  same  time,  distinct  enunciation  and  correc 
pronunciation^  and  these  things  cannot  well  be  secured  without  the  pro- 
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nuneiation  of  syllables.  While  we  deem  it  highly  desirable  that  each 
Bjllable  should  be  pronounced  distinctly,  and  pronounced,  when  spoken 
Mparately,  just  as  it  is  pronounced  when  spoken  in  connection  with  the 
other  syllables  to  form  the  whole  word,  we  do  not  believe  it  desirable 
(except  for  primary  pupils)  that  the  preceding  syllables  should  be  pro- 
nounced after  the  spelling  of  each  syllable  Let  each  syllable  be  given 
distinctly,  without  any  repetition,  and  then  the  entire  word  in  conclu- 
sion. This  saves  time  and  yet  reaches  all  desirable  results,  so  far  as  we 
are  able  to  see. 

In  regard  to  the  second  question  we  answer,  no.  It  may  possibly  be 
allowable  to  teach  very  young  children  to  separate  the  syllables  of  their 
vords  in  writing,  but  the  practice  should  certainly  cease  by  the  time  the 
papil  is  ready  to  leave  the  Second  Reader.  When  allowed  to  continue 
into  the  higher  grades  pupils  frequently  leave  school  with  the  habit  fixed 
and  so  separate  the  syllables  of  their  words  in  their  ordinary  writing. 
Inasmuch  as  the  syllables  in  written  words  should  never  be  separated  in 
ordinary  writing,  pupils  should  not  be  allowed  to  separate  them  while 
in  school,  where  they  are  preparing  for  practical  life. 


HOW  TO  TEACH  WRITING. 

The  following  is  the  method  pursued  by  the  writer  when  he  taught 
writing,  and  he  gives  it  as  the  best  method  he  ever  tried : 

Have  a  time  set  apart  for  writing,  and  give  your  entire  time  to  it. 
if  ever  have  more  than  two  grades  of  copy-books  in  school  at  the  same 
time.    (This  for  ungraded  schools;  graded  schools  need  but  one  grade.) 
Nothing  higher  than  No.  4  is  ever  needed  in  the  common  schools.    Re- 
quire all  in  the  same  grade  to  work  at  the  same  thing  at  the  same  time. 
It  takes  no  more  time  to  explain  to  a  class  than  it  does  to  a  single  indi- 
vidual.   Use  the  black-board  freely  in  pointing  out  common  mistakes 
and  illustrating  principles.    If  there  are  two  classes  writing  at  the  same 
time,  arrange  it  so  that  one  class  shall  be  writing  while  you  are  giving 
instruction  to  the  other.     Require  each  pupil  to  have  a  "practice  book," 
in  which  he  can  make  his  first  attempts,  and  in  whicn  he  can  write  when 
he  has  completed  the  assigned  work  before  the  rest  of  the  class.    Drill 
vp^n  hut  one  thing  at  a  time.    Take  first,  for  example,  the  amount  of  ink 
used.    Most  children  bear  on  too  hard — make  their  strokes  too  heavy. 
Insist  on  light  lines.    After  one  column  is  written,  urge  the  pupils  to 
ike  the  next  column  still  lighter — then  the  next  lighter  still,  and  so 
.    When  the  page  is  finished,  then  mark  it  with  reference  to  this  one 
ling.    If  it  is  clear  from  blots  and  as  light  as  it  should  be,  mark  it  per- 
ct,  or  10,  if  that  is  your  scale;  if  it  is  only  half  as  well  done  as  it 
ould  be,  mark  it  6,  and  so  on.    Perhaps  it  may  be  necessary  to  write  a 
"lond  or  even  a  third  page,  working  idl  the  time  with  reference  to  this 
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I 
one  thing.  Mark  each  page  when  completed.  After  this  thorough  drill 
little  has  to  he  Etiid  on  thig  pointy  so  you  are  ready  to  leave  it  and  take 
up  another.  Take  up  ''^ktit/'  "spacing/'  etc.,  in  turn,  and  devote  one  or 
more  pages  to  each^  gH'^ng  little  or  no  attention  to  anything  else  for  the 
tLmo  bein^,  murking  e^ch  page  as  hefore.  In  this  way  tioiee  as  much 
can  be  taugbt  in  a  given  titne  as  by  attempting  to  teach  everything  at 
once,  u£  is  the  more  coramon  method. 
We  afik  for  the  above  method  a  trial. 


r 


8CH0UL  LEGISLATION. 

At  this  writing,  February  23,  no  legislation  has  taken  place  which 
wiU  materially  a  Beet  the  educational  interests  of  the  State.  The  educa- 
tional committees  of  the  two  Houses  agreed  upon  a  bill  which  relieved 
the  county  guperin tendency  law  of  several  of  its  objectionable  features,  but 
retiiined  its  fundamental  parts  in  tact.  This  bill  was  introduced  into  the 
Hou^e  apd  amended  to  death.  The  bill  as  amended  and  finally  voted 
upon  gave  the  SaperinttiDdent  $8  per  day  instead  of  $4,  limited  his 
number  of  ofiiee  day&  to  twenty  per  annum,  gave  him  no  time  whatever 
for  visiting  schools,  allowed  him  to  hold  county  and  township  institutes, 
and  instead  of  paying  him  by  the  day  for  examining  teachers,  gave  him 
one  dollar  for  each  examination,  to  be  paid  by  the  teacher.  This  would 
make  the  average  compensation  in  each  county  about  $110,  exclusive  ol 
the  examination  fe«g,  £^hould  this  bill  become  a  law  the  effect  would  be 
to  drive  all  competent  men  from  the  office  and  fill  their  places  with  one- 
horse  lawyers  or  doctors,  or  other  persons  that  might  be  able  to  spare 
odd  hours  and  days  from  their  other  business,  who  would  take  the  office 
simply  for  the  sake  of  the  few  dollars  they  could  make  out  of  it  Yet 
this  bill^  in  this  oma^eulated  form,  failed  to  pass  by  only  one  vote.  It 
received  a  majority  of  all  the  votes  cast,  but  not  a  constitutional  ma- 
jority. 51  voles  heing  nec-eseary  to  pass  any  bill.  That  teachers  may 
know  bow  their  Kepre&entatives  voted  on  this  important  question  we 
give  the  vote,  T^'hieh  stood  as  follows: 

Yeas — Messra,  Arnoldj  Barney,  Bellows,  Bence,  Brown  of  Rush,  Col- 
lins, Dale,  Davidson,  Davis,  Kdwards,  Evans,  Fulk,  Gossman,  Harris  ot 
Madiaon,  Hajnes,  Heighway^  Heller,  fienderson,  Hopkins,  Horn,  Jack- 
ion,  J{}hnsoD  of  Dearborn,  Keightly,  Kennedy  of  Marion,  Law,  Marvin 
if  Boone,  Marvin  of  Fountain,  Meginity,  Miller  of  Parke,  Montgomery, 
McCord,  Me  Fad  den,  Mc^Eichael,  Nash,  Osborn,  Patterson,  Peyeatt, 
Ramsey,  Rediek,  Reno,  Romine,  Roseberry,  Shaw,  Snyder,  Taylor  of 
Davjesflj  Thompson  of  Henry,  Thompson  of  Marion,  Waterman,  Wil- 
lett  and  Williams  of  Brown — ^60. 

Nays— Messrs.  Anderson,  Brown  of  Jasper,  Cantley,  Clark,  Crum- 
packer,  Darnall,  Emariion,  Favorite,  Forkner,  Gilbert,  Glasgow,  Harria 
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of  Wayne,  Havens,  Johnson  of  Carroll,  Kennedy  of  Montgomery,  Ken- 
nedy of  Morgan,  Lanham,  Leeper,  Lincoln,  Martin  of  Franklin,  Martin 
of  Wells,  Miller  of  Vanderburg,  Morgan,  Pfafflin,  Ratliff,  Ragan,  Beeder, 
Ribble,  ShafTer,  Shortridge,  Shugart,  Smith,  Taylor  of  Tipton,  Thomas, 
Tnislep,  Twibill,  Walz,  Washburn,  Williams  of  Lawrence,  Woody, 
Wynn  and  the  Speaker — 42. 

Had  not  Burson,  of  Pulaski  county,  been  suddenly  called  home  prior 
to  the  vote,  the  bill  would  have  passed  the  House.  This  bill  may  possi- 
bly be  called  up  and  passed  yet,  but  it  is  almost  certain  that  it  cannot 
pass  the  Senate  in  its  present  form.  The  indications  now  are  that  no 
further  legislation  on  this  subject  can  be  secured,  as  the  close  of  the  legit- 
iilative  session  is  near  at  hand.    Let  us  hope  this  may  be  the  case. 

A  law  has  already  been  enacted  providing  for  the  reappraisement  of 
the  property  of  the  State.  The  supposition  is  that  this  reappraisement 
will  reduce  the  estimate  for  taxation  in  the  State  at  least  one  and  a  half 
million  dollars.  This,  of  course,  will  cut  down  the  amount  of  school 
revenue  derived  from  general  taxation. 


PURDUE  UNIVERSITY. 


Pardae  University,  situated  near  Lafayette,  is,  as  most  of  our  readers 
know,  our  new  Agricultural  College.  In  connection  with  the  Educa- 
tional Committee  of  the  Legislature  we  had  the  pleasure,  a  few  days  ago, 
of  spending  a  short  time  in  this  institution.  As  we  saw  no  instruction 
given  we  cannot  speak  of  this  from  personal  observation,  but  knowing 
most  of  the  members  of  the  Faculty  as  we  do,  we  can  vouch  for  its  high 
character.  It  is  proposed  to  make  this  strictly  a  scientific,  agricultural 
and  mechanical  school,  and  persons  wishing  instruction  in  these  partio-  • 
ular  lines  can  doubtless  do  better  here  than  at  any  other  place  in  the 
State. 

The  baildings  are  put  up  in  good  style  and  are  well  furnished.  A  new 
building  is  yet  needed  to  furnish  some  kinds  of  accommodations  not 
now  provided:  e.  g.  some  larger  recitation  rooms  are  much  needed. 
Having  only  40  or  50  students,  they  have  as  yet  all  the  room  that  is  need- 
ed ;  but  it  does  not  happen  to  be  in  the  right  shape.  The  Military  Hall 
and  Ten  Pin  alleys,  nearly  completed,  at  a  cost  of  between  six  and  seven 
thousand  dollars,  was  not  a  necessity  at  present,  and  ought  not  to  have 
been  built.  The  dormitory  building  was  certainly  not  built  with  refer- 
ence to  economizing  either  space  or  time.  The  plan  is,  one  large  sitting  or 
study  room,  with  two  bedrooms  connected.  At  present,  while  the  num- 
ber of  students  is  small,  only  two  boys  occupy  each  of  these  suits  of  rooms; 
but  when  the  institution  fills  up,  as  it  undoubtedly  will  at  no  distant 
day,  then  J<mr  boys  are  expected  to  occupy  each  suit.  The  space  is  suf- 
ficient for  this,  and  it  may  be  very  good  economy  of  space,  but  we  feel 
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sure  it  will  prove  very  poor  economy  of  the  boys'  time.'  It  will  be  dif- 
ficult to  place  four  boys  in  the  same  quarters  whose  tastes  will  agree  and 
whose  notions  in  regard  to  study  will  harmonize.  One  lazy  or  mischiev- 
ous boy  may — yes,  is  sure  to  disturb  very  much  industrious  boys  who 
are  inclined  to  study.  These  criticisms  in  regard  to  the  buildings  are,  of 
course,  on  the  building  committee  and  not  on  the  Faculty.  The  institu- 
tion needs  a  library  and  more  apparatus,  but  if  it  has  to  wait  a  few  yean 
for  a  part  of  these  things,  until  a  school  has  been  first  made,  it  will  only 
do  what  the  State  Normal  School  has  done  and  is  still  doing,  what  the 
State  University  has  done,  and  what  public  institutions  generally  have 
to  do. 


HE  NEEDS  BRAINS  AND  EDUCATION. 

George  Burson,  of  Pulaski  county,  is  the  name  of  the  Kepresentative 
who  charged,  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  that  all  these  **  Educationalists,'* 
who  are  in  favor  of  county  super intendency,  are  acting  from  low  and 
sordid  motives.  He  charged  that  a  superintendent,  by  visiting  schools, 
could  "do  no  good  whatever,"  and  that  the  whole  aim  is  to  get  money 
out  of  the  public  treasury.  After  thus  defaming  the  character  of  our 
late  lamented  superintendent,  and  of  ninety-nine  hundredths  of  all  the 
teachers  of  this  State,  he  charged  repeatedly  that  for  every  four  dollars 
the  people  pay  for  tuition  purposes  they  are  compelled,  by  the  present 
law,  to  pay  one  dollar  to  these  superintendents  to  see  that  the  four  dol- 
lars are  properly  applied.  That  is,  one-fifth  of  all  the  money  paid  for 
teaching  purposes  is  paid  to  county  superintendents.  To  show  how  very 
badly  Mr.  Burson's  arithmetic  is  at  fault,  we  give  the  figures  taken  from 
the  Superintendent's  report,  page  28 : 

Total  tuition  revenue  for  1874 $2,675,323  30 

Total  amount  paid  to  county  superintendents . 78,368  00 

Although  this  shows  the  full  amount  paid  superintendents,  and  not  the 
amount  above  what  was  paid  examiners,  it  will  be  seen  that  instead  of 
being  one-fifth  the  tuition  money  it  is  not  one  thirty-fifth. 

This  speech  was  only  a  little  ahead,  in  point  of  wild  statements,  of 

that  of  Kennedy  of  Marion,  and  several  others,  and  we  make  this  notice 

of  it  to  show  how  much  county  superintendents  and  teachers  have  to  do 

in  the  way  of  educating  future  legislators.    We  are  consoled  with  the 

thought)  however,  that  the  Indiana  legislature  does  not  contain  all  the 

wise  fools.    Ohio  cannot  get  a  superintendency  law,  though  Ohio  educators 

have  been  working  for  it  for  years.    The  Michigan  legislature  only  last 

week,  as  we  learn,  abolished  county  superintendency  altogether;  and  a 

/  few  days  ago  a  man  in  the  Illinois  legislature  introduced  a  bill  provid- 

"^  ing  that  the  only  branches  taught  in  the  common  schools  shall    be 

^  "authography"  (as  it  is  spelled  in  the  bill),  reading  in  English,  writing^, 

■^liiBtory,  arithmetic,  English  grammar  and  geography.    No  juveAile,  in 
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ponait  of  knowlege,  shall  be  permitted  to  pursue  other  studies,  except 
with  the  consent  of,  the  Directors,  and  then  upon  payment  therefor  by 
bis  parent  or  guardian  at  such  rate  as  the  Directors  shall  determine. 
The  bill,  which  is  also  aimed  against  extravagance  in  the  way  of  school 
houses,  proyides  that  no  school  house  shall  be  built  by  any  School  Board 
at  a  cost  exceeding  $2,000.  It  abolishes  the  office  of  county  superintend- 
ent of  schools,  and  vests  the  powers  and  duties  in  the  School  Boards. 

We  wish  nothing  we  have  said  to  detract  in  the  least  from  the  char- 
acter of  many  of  our  legislators,  who  are  excellent  men  and  are  working 
for  the  greatest  good  of  the  people. 


A  TWO-YEAKS'  COUKSB  OF  STUDY  FOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 


The  Chicago  School  Board  has  taken  a  "new  departure"  with  refer- 
ence to  their  high  school  course.  A  special  committee  of  which  Sup't. 
Pickard  was  a  member,  lately  made  the  following  report: 

"It  appears  that  more  than  50  per  cent,  of  those  who  enter  the  high 
school  leave  the  school  before  the  beginning  of  the  third  term. 

It  further  appears  to  your  committee  that  the  wants  of  those  pupils 
may  be  better  met  by  a  course  of  study  arranged  with  reference  to  the 
limited  time  they  can  remain  in  school.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the 
committee  to  abridge  the  privileges  of  those  who  may  desire  the  full 
four  years'  course. 

Eeaoboedj  That  the  high  school  classes  in  the  different  sections  of  the 
city  be  discontinued  at  the  end  of  the  present  school  year,  and  that  in 
their  stead  provision  be  made  for  a  two  years'  course  of  study  ot  the  most 
positive,  direct  and  lasting  value,  and  which  shall  be  complete  in  itself." 

They  recommend  that  for  every  day  of  the  two  years  there  bo  one  reci- 
tation in  each  of  the  three  departments  of  natural  science,  language 
and  mathematics,  and  that  the  other  studies  of  the  course  be  provided 
for  as  circumstances  may  direct. 

We  believe  this  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction ;  at  least  it  is  worthy  of 
careful  consideration.  It  is  a  fact  everywhere  that  more  than  half  the 
pupils  who  enter  the  high  school  drop  out  before  reaching  the  8d  year. 
We  believe  that  for  those  who  continue  in  school  but  for  two  years,  a 
special  course  can  be  arranged  which  will  be  better  than  the  first  two 
years  of  any  well  arranged  high  school  course.  The  ohjectiona  to  such  a 
course  are  (1.)  that  in  small  schools  the  number  of  classes  would  necessa- 
rily be  increased,  (2.)  that  some  pupils  who  would  otherwise  take  the 
fall  course  will  be  content  to  stop  with  this  partial  one.  The  advan- 
tages are  (1.)  a  more  practical  course  for  those  who  can  continue  in 
school  but  for  one  or  two  years,  (2.)  large  numbers  would  enter  this 
shorter  course  and  complete  it,  that  would  never  attempt  the  four  years' 
courae  at  all. 
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QUESTIONS  PRBPAKED  BY  THE  STATE  BOARD  OP  EDU 
CATION  FOR  JANUARY,  1876. 


U.  B.  HISTORY. 

1.  What  territory  did  the  French  claim  on  this  Continent  by  tbe 
right  of  discovery? 

2.  Who  first  discovered  the  Continent  of  North  America? 

8.    What  were  the  five  immediate  causes  of  the  war  of  1812,  with 
Great  Britain? 
4.    Give  a  brief  account  of  the  first  settlement  of  Massachusetts. 
6.    Give  the  leading  events  of  Washington's  administration. 

6.  What  was  settled  by  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Great  Britain  which 
closed  the  war  of  18127 

7.  What  is  the  fundamental  idea  on  which  this  Government  is 
founded? 

8.  What  were  the  three  first  battles  of  the  revolutionary  war,  and 
what  their  results? 

9.  Name  the  great  national  political  parties  that  have  been  organized 
since  the  founding  of  the  government. 

10.    Name  the  important  political  events  of  Buchanan's  administration. 

OBAMMAB. 

1.  In  what  does  the  word  gender  differ  in  its  application  f^om  the 
word  sex? 

2.  What  is  the  meaning  of  case  as  applied  to  nouns? 

8.  Write  five  sentences  using  the  word  "what"  as  a  difi*erent  part  of 
speech  in  each ;  name  the  part  of  speech  in  each  example. 

4.  Write  the  possessive  plural  of  mouse,  father-in-law,  Knight-templar, 
folio. 

6.  Write  the  participles  of  the  passive  form  of  the  verb  "see,"  and 
use  each  correctly  in  a  sentence. 

6.  Of  what  value  is  analysis  of  sentences  in  gaining  a  knowledge  of 
language?    State  in  fUll. 

7.  **  The  King  being  dead,  his  oldest  son  suceceded  to  the  throne." 
Parse  the  italicised  words. 

8.  Correct  the  following  in  respect  to  pronunciation  and  capitals:  *<It 
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has  been  well  said  that  the  command,  thou  shalt  not  Kill,  forbids  many 
crimes,  besides  that  of  Murder. 

9.  Correct  the  following  and  give  reasons:  "She  accused  her  com- 
panion for  having  betrayed  her."  "They  ride  faster  than  ua."  "Was  it 
him  who  came  last?"  "They  that  honor  me,  I  will  honor."  "I  once 
intended  to  have  written  a  poem. 

10     What  is  the  object  of  learning  to  parse? 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

1.  What  precaution  should  you  take  to  preserve  the  eyesight  of  the 
children? 

2.  If  children  come  to  school  with  froet  bitten  ears  or  fingers,  how 
would  you  discover  their  condition  and  what  would  you  do  to  counteract 
the  effects? 

8.    What  nerve  supplies  the  sensation  of  taste? 
4.    What  is  the  function  of  the  capillary  system  ? 
6.    Mention  the  circumstances  which  modify  the  rapidity  of  the  circu- 
lation. 

GKOGRAPHY. 

1.  Describe  the  surface  and  soil  and  name  the  productions  of  Illinois. 

2.  Define  a  Great  Circle. 

3.  What  Republic  in  the  mountains  of  Italy? 

4.  What  peculiar  volcanic  phenomena  are  found  in  Ireland? 

6.  What  is  the  capital  of  Italy,  and  for  what  is  it  remarkable? 

&  A  bottle  containing  a  letter  was  dropped  in  Florida  Strait,  and  af- 
terwads  was  found  in  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  what  was  the  probable 
coarse  of  its  voyage? 

7.  What  have  been  the  objects  of  the  Arctic  Expeditions? 

8.  Describe  the  surface  and  soil  and  name  the  productions  of  Ireland. 

9.  Describe  the  coast  of  Maine. 

10.  Describe  the  surface  and  soil  and  name  the  productions  of  Loui- 
siana. 

ARITHMETIC. 

1.  By  what  method  is  the  longitude  of  a  place  determined? 

2.  When  is  is  20  minutes  past  8  o'clbck,  p.  m.,  at  Albany,  New  York, 
78*  42^  west,  what  is  the  time  at  Athens,  Greece,  28°  44^  east? 

8.  How  long  will  it  require  for  money  to  increase  100  per  cent,  at 
simple  interest  at  10  per  cent.?    Illustrate. 

4.  What  is  the  rate  per  cent,  on  $51.17,  if  the  interest  was  $1,699  for 
9  months  and  29  days? 

6.  How  may  it  be  determined  whether  the  ratio  of  8  to  7  is  greater 
or  less  than  that  of  4  to  9? 

6.  If  8  men  spend  $82  in  18  weeks,  what  will  24  men  spend  in  62 
weeks? 

7.  What  is  the  distinction  between  simple  and  compound  partnership? 
lUostrate. 
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8.  Explain  and  illastrate  the  use  that  may  be  made  of  the  least  com- 
mon multiple. 

9.  The  difference  between  two  fhictione  \%  85-90,  the  greater  is  4-6, 
what  is  the  less? 

10.    What  is  the  interest  on  $85.49  for  1  month  •  2  days  at  7}  per  cent  ? 
Give  the  full  solution  of  all  the  examples. 

THEOKY  AND  PRACTICE. 

1.  What  leading  objects  should  be  kept  in  view  in  conducting  a  reci- 
tation? 

2.  With  what  reason  are  the  teachers  of  primary  schools  subjected  to 
an  examination  of  subjects  which  they  are  not  expected  to  teach? 

8.    Give  reasons  why  the  teacher  should  make  special  preparation  be- 
fore conducting  a  recitation. 

4.  What  is  the  most  important  object  to  be  attained  in  teaching  a 
child  to  read? 

5.  How  can  the  teaching  of  spelling  be  made  a  most  valuable  aid  to 
the  study  of  language? 


Cbawfordsyillx — The  county  seat  of  Montgomery  county,  has  long 
been  noted  in  the  higher  departments  of  education  on  account  of  its 
versatile  ^^TuttU!^  its  classic  MiUs,  its  refined  Hovey^  its  progressive 
Campbell^  et  al,j  and  more  recently,  in  the  department  of  literature, 
throufi^h  the  ^^Fair  Ood;"  but  Orawfordsville  has  planned  "wiser  than 
she  knew,"  in  giving  priority  to  the  school  buildings,  rather  than  to  the 
court  house  and  jail. 

Two  years  ago  the  "City  Fathers"  completed  a  very  large  and  hand- 
some central  school  building,  one  of  the  very  best  in  the  State,  contain- 
ing eighteen  well  lighted,  beautiful  rooms,  all  finished  and  furnished  in 
the  latest  style,  at  a  cost  of  about  $50,000. 

Ihoo  years  later^  the  proper  authorities  have  commenced  the  erection 
of  a  magnificent  court  house,  but  wisely  not  until  the  great  central  school 
was  thoroughly  organized  and  under  full  headway. 

Prior  to  this  the  public  schools  had  been  neglected,  but  now  a  new  life 
is  beginning  to  dawn  upon  Orawfordsville.  A  flying  visit,  in  company 
with  Mr.  Fullen,  the  efficient  superintendent,  revealed  to  us  the  follow- 
ing facts,  viz: 

1.  The  school  rooms  wore  uniformly  well  heated  and  well  ventilated, 
a  rare  coincidence  in  the  average  public  school. 

2.  The  home-like  appearance  of  these  school  rooms,  suggested  by  the 
judicious  selection  and  tasteful  arrangement  of  pictures  on  the  walls  and 
plants  about  the  teacher's  desk,  was  positively  striking. 

8.  The  pupils  were  found  to  be  earnestly  engaged  in  the  work  of  the 
hour;  less  than  the  usual  number  seemed  to  be  present  without  a  pur- 
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poee;  recitations  were  not  found  to  be  routines,  but  thoughtful  exereUes^ 
conducted  with  apparently  little  effort  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 

4.  The  school  seemed  to  govern  itself,  and  it  was  handsomely  done, 
even  down  to  the  last  hour  in  the  afternoon,  when  six  hundred  pupils 
marched  out  of  the  school  house  in  double  file,  keeping  time  to  the  boat- 
ing of  the  drum. 

Do  the  people  of  Crawfordsvillo  know  they  have  so  good  a  school  at 
their  own  doors? 

Frakfort. — At  Frankfort,  the  county  seat  of  Clinton,  Prof.  J.  E . 
Morton  manages  another  one  of  the  "people'^  colleges,"  with  an  averagis 
ittendance  of  about  450  scholars.  The  "Olintonites"  are  happy,  too. 
Ayres,  Barner  and  Paris  had  the  nerve  and  the  bcickbone,  as  trustees,  to 
build,  at  the  expense  of  the  property  holders,  a  maecniflcent  school  edi- 
fice, beautiful  in  mechanical  proportions  and  design,  tioio  the  pride  of 
Frankfort,  though  violently  opposed  at  the  beginning,  and  to  finish  their 
work  by  the  appointment  of  a  competent  superintendent  and  an  efiicient 
corps  of  teachers.  * 

In  the  Frankfort  schools  the  work  is  well  done.  Each  session  opens 
with  15  minutes  silent  study  (a  good  idea);  immediately  following  the 
recitation  begins.  Much  attention  is  given  to  the  subject  of  reading,  and 
the  pupils  are  above  the  average  in  the  expression  of  thought.  The 
reading  is  uniformly  good.  A  little  "Compulsory  Education"  would 
probably  help  the  per  cent,  of  attendance  in  Frankfort,  as  in  many  other 
places. 

LooANSPOBT. — Our  public  schools  were  never  in  a  more  flourishing 
condition;  and  there  never  was  a  better  feeling  existing  than  that  which 
now  exists  between  scholar,  teacher,  parent  and  ofiicer.  Prof.  Walts 
has  demonstrated  that  he  knows  how  to  manage  public  schools  and  disci- 
pline both  teachers  and  scholars  in  their  respective  duties.  With  the 
best  teachers  and  the  finest  school  building  in  the  western  states,  and  a 
Board  thoroughly  alive  to  every  want  of  the  schools,  Logansport  is  justly 
proud  of  hor  reputation  in  this  respect. — Logansport  Pharos. 

Tipton. — ^The  schools  of  Tipton,  under  the  direction  of  J.  C.  Gregg, 
are  reported  in  a  healthy  condition. 

Xknia. — The  Xenia  schools,  under  the  charge  of  J.  W.  Stout,  are  in 
a  proeperous  condition.  The  Xenia  Gazette  says  that  the  order  is  excel- 
lent, the  instruction  thorough,  and  the  examinations  searching. 

Hr.  Stout  proposes  to  organize  a  normal  class  at  the  beginning  of  his 
spring  term. 

Cincinnati. — The  Editor  of  the  Commercial — "Saturday-Night" — 
after  visiting  the  Cincinnati  Normal  School,  speaks  of  it  in  very  compli- 
mentary terms.  Between  70  and  80  young  ladies  attend  this  school,  and 
the  Faculty  is  composed  of  seven  members.  Miss  Delia  A.  Lathrop,  so 
favorably  known  to  the  teachers  of  Indiana,  is  the  Principal. 
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Kbntlakdw— B.  F.  Neisz  is  making  a  great  success  of  the  Kentland 
schools — %o  much  so  that  he  is  intending  to  organize,  in  connection  with 
the  high  school,  March  22,  a  permanent  Normal  school.  Mr.  Neisz's 
Normal  Institute  last  summer  was  among  the  best  taught  in  the  State. 

Elkhart. — The  examining  committee  for  the  Elkhart  schools  report 
thorn  in  excellent  condition.  They  speak  of  superintendent  Strausburg 
in  very  favorable  terms. 

Wabash. — The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  written  by  the 
Principal  of  the  Wabash  high  school.    It  speaks  for  itself: 

Tlie  per  cent,  of  attendamse  in  my  room  (the  high  school),  for  the  past 
eight  weeks,  is  98.6,  for  the  past  three  weeks,  99.8,  and  for  the  past  week, 
100.  The  average  number  belonging  for  the  eight  weeks  is  89.4,  for  the 
three  weeks  the  same,  and  for  the  one  week,  40.  Tardiness  is  something 
almost  unknown,  there  having  been  but  two  cases  during  my  connection 
with  the  school  (about  12  school  months),  and  not  one  case  during  the 
eight  weeks  included  in  this  report.  Levi  Beers. 

Oxford,  Ohio.— We  learn  from  the  "Oxford  Citizen"  that  Oxford  is 
"really  stirred  up  on  spelling."  Spelling  contests  seem  to  be  carried  on 
here  for  a  new  purpose,  that  of  raising  money.  Churches  hold  spelling 
schools  instead  of  festivals.  The  Methodist  church,  in  one  evening, 
cleared  $27.60. 

Terre  haute. — The  report  of  the  Terre  Haute  schools  for  the  school 
year  1878-4,  is  on  our  table,  and  we  must  say  it  is  one  of  the  completest, 
both  as  to  matter  and  style,  that  we  have  seen.  It  shows,  what  we  knew 
without  the  report,  that  the  schools  are  in  good  condition.  Terre  Haute 
is  the  fourth  city  in  the  State  in  size,  and  its  schools  are  among  the  best. 
W.  H.  Wiley  is  the  efficient  superintendent. 

Franklin. — The  annual  oral  examination  of  the  Franklin  schools 
continued  from  Tuesday  morning.  Feb.  28,  till  the  evening  of  Friday, 
Feb.  26.  The  superintendent,  D.  !(!.  Hunter,  believes  in  doing  things 
thoroughly. 

Kosciusko  County. — Our  school  year  is  winding  to  a  close.  It  has 
been  one  of  profit.  Our  people  are  taking  a  lively  interest  in  educational 
matters.  We  have  seventeen  townships  and,  of  course,  as  many  trusteeSi 
all  energetic  men  who  have  the  welfare  of  the  youth  at  heart,  and  are 
doing  all  they  can  to  forward  the  cause  of  education. 

The  winter  term  of  school  has  been  well  attended,  and  great  advance- 
ment has  been  made;  and  yet  there  are  some  children  who  do  not  attend 
school.  May  "  the  powers  that  be  *'  hasten  the  educational  millennium 
when  "  compulsory  education"  shall  start  every  child  to  school. 

A.   H.   KiSTLER. 

Sullivan  County. — U.  C.  Ck>llege,  at  Merom,  has  added  a  normal 
department  to  its  course,  and  the  same  is  to  begin  the  10th  of  Maroli. 
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This  iiutitutioxi  is  in  the  most  flourishing  condition  now  that  it  has  been 
for  years,  and  affords  superior  facilities  for  education.  We  wonder  that 
more  of  the  young  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  our  county  do  not  avail 
themseWes  of  this  excellent  opportunity. — The  Unixm, 

Ascension  Academy,  at  Sullivan,  is  in  a  prosperous  condition,  and  the 
FHncipals,  W.  T.  Crawford  and  W.  H.  Cain,  will  organize  a  normal 
class  with  their  spring  term. 

MoKBOik  County. — M.  M.  Campbell,  the  superintendent  of  Monroe 
county,  is  writing  a  series  of  articles  for  his  county  papers  that  must 
prore  beneficial  to  both  teachers  and  patrons.  His  last  was  on  "  sentence 
spelling" — ^in  favor  of  the  <*word"  and  "sentence"  method  of  teaching 
children  to  spell  and  read,  and  against  the  old  a,  b,  c,  and  spelling-book 
method. 

Whitlbt  Couktt,  —The  Whitley  County  Bepublican  sustains  a  live 
educational  column,  edited  by  Smith  J.  Hunt,  of  the  Columbia  City  high 
school.  The  paper  before  us  contains  a  good  article  by  W.  A.  Dickey, 
on  the  ^  Drawing  out  Process." 

Superintendent  Douglas,  in  advising  teachers  to  read  their  county  pa- 
pers, says:  "When  I  urge  upon  teachers  the  taking  of  the  county  papers, 
I  am  not  laboring  so  much  in  the  interest  of  the  papers  as  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  teachers  and  the  schools.  To  be  a  live,  wide-awake  teacher', 
and  neither  take  nor  read  the  county  papers,  involves  so  much  incon- 
sistency that  we  are  not  prepared  to  believe  that  there  is  a  case  of  the 
kind." 

Ho  published,  a  short  time  ago,  a  full  list  of  the  teachers  licensed  in 
his  county,  together  with  their  per  cent,  and  grades. 

Elkhabt  County. — Superintendent  D.  Moury  has  certainly  done 
good  work  for  the  schools  of  Elkhart  county.  He  has  raised  the  stand- 
ard of  qualifications  for  teachers;  he  has  worked  up  well  county  insti- 
tutes; he  has  successfully  graded  the  schools  according  to  an  adopted 
course  of  study;  he  has  established  a  system  of  monthly  reports  for 
teachers;  in  short,  he  has  put  system  and  efficiency  into  the  country 
schools.  The  schools  have  been  improved  at  least  50  per  cent.  All  the 
above  fVom  one  who  knows  whereof  he  affirms. 

Yamderbuboh  County. — The  schools  in  this  county  are  progressing 
finely  under  the  direction  of  the  new  Superintendent,  Mr.  Frank  P. 
Conn.  The  country  schools  will  average  seven  months  this  )'ear.  Two 
new  school  buildings  have  just  been  completed  in  Evansville.  They 
were  occupied  for  the  first  time  about  the  middle  of  February. 

Mabion  County.— Two  of  the  best  schools  outside  of  Indianapolis, 
in  Marion  county,  are  in  Decatur  township;  one  at  Valley  Mills,  R.  G. 
Boone,  Principal ;  the  other  at  West  Newton,  Charles  Coffin,  Principal. 
These  are  both  township  schools,  and  are  well  patronized. 
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Ohio  County. — The  average  school  term  for  this  county,  this  year,  is 
an  increase  of  fifteen  days  over  that  of  last.  Rising  Sun^  has  an  eight 
months'  term — last  year  hut  six.  The  trustees  of  the  Rising  Sun  school 
have  engaged  Prof.  Stultz  for  next  year.  This  is  his  fourth  year  in 
school  as  superintendent.    Ho  is  the  right  man  in  the  right  place. 

The  superintendent  has  visited  all  the  schools  in  the  county — ^28.  As 
an  index  of  the  improvement,  last  year  he  found  hut  three  programmes; 
this  year,  twenty-two. 

Tfios.  Armstkono,  Butlerville,  Jennings  county,  is  thinking  of  hold- 
ing another  Normal,  next  summer,  at  Hopewell.  If  he  can  make  as 
good  a  one  as  he  and  J.  J.  Mills  succeeded  in  making  last  summer  we 
advise  him  hy  all  means  to  go  ahead,  and  we  also  advise  teachers  to  make 
their  arrangements  to  attend. 

Query. — Will  some  one  analyze  and  parse  the  following:  *'  What 
matter  where,  if  I  he  still  the  same,  and  what  I  should  he,  all  but  less 
than  he  whom  thunder  hath  made  greater?"  especially  the  clause  "all 
hut  less  than  he,"  and  oblige,  L.  He. 

A  YOUNQ  man  asked  a  young  lady  her  age,  and  she  replied:  '^6  times  7 
and  7  times  8  added  to  my  age  will  exceed  6  times  9  and  4,  as  double  my 
age  exceeds  20."   The  young  man  said  he  thought  she  looked  much  older. 

A  '^PuFF." — The  Editor  of  the  Journal  cannot  refrain  Arom  occasion- 
ally publishing  one  of  the  many  complimentary  letters  he  receives.  The 
following  is  from  a  leading  teacher  who  has  opportunity  to  judge  wisely. 
It  is  not  on  the  score  of  personal  friendship,  as  he  is  almost  a  stranger: 

^^ Success  to  the  Journal. — I  read  each  edition  with  increased  interest, 
and  regard  it  as  the  most  practical  journal  that  comes  to  my  notice.  So 
full  of  vivacity,  it  gets  right  at  the  business  of  teaching.  No  teacher  in 
Indiana  should  be  without  it." 

Inter-Colleoiate  Contest. — An  oratorical  contest  will  take  place  in 
the  university  chapel,  at  Bloomington,  on  the  evening  of  March  12, 1875. 
Representatives  from  the  following  colleges  in  the  State  will  participate: 
Wabash,  Asbury,  N.  W.  Christian,  Earlham,  Franklin,  Hanover  and  the 
State  University.  It  is  probable  that  other  collegiate  institutions  of  the' 
State  will  be  represented.  The  L.,  N.  A.  &  G.  R.,  will  issue  excursion 
tickets  at  half  fare  to  all  attendins;  along  that  line. 

National  Normal  School. — The  attendance  at  this  school  has  been, 
for  the  winter  term,  about  440 ;  the  attendance  for  the  fall  term  was 
about  the  same.  The  attendance  upon  the  spring  and  summer  terms  are 
generally  about  double  that  of  the  other  two  terms.  This  is  certainly  a 
fine  showing.    A.  Holbrook  is  President. 

It  is  about  decided  that  the  National  Teachers'  Association  will  not 
meet  at  Richmond,  Va.,  next  summer,  as  was  at  first  intended.  We  now 
cast  our  vote  for  Minnesota. 
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HoMKTHiNG  Nsw. — A  Teacfaen'  Convention  has  been  called  to  meet 
at  Shelbyville,  March  6,  to  organize  a  Teachers'  Union.  The  object,  aa 
adyertiBedj  is  to  secure  to  teachers  better  pay  and  to  elevate  the  profes- 
sion of  teaching.    Both  desirable  ends  to  be  reached. 


PERSONAL. 


Qeo.  W.  Rsqister,  superintendent  of  Sullivan  county,  is  making  an 
excellent  use  of  the  newspapers  in  advancing  the  educational  interests 
of  his  county.  9is  appeal  to  parents,  on  the  score  of  tardiness,  is  just  to 
the  point.  He  has  also  published  an  excellent  address  on  "The  Duty  of 
the  State  on  Educating  the  People."  Superintendents  and  teachers  can 
do  much  good  in  this  way. 

Waltsr  S.  Smith,  superintendent  of  Marion  county,  has  taken  unto 
himself  a  wife.  Not  wishing  to  disturb  any  of  his  own  schools,  ho  took 
one  of  the  fairest  teachers  of  Hendricks  county,  Miss  Johanna  Kinnick. 
Mr.  IX>bfion  will  most  likely  have  "  a  crow  to  pick"  with  him. 

Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith  have  the  congratulations  of  the  Journal. 

O.  H.  Smith,  superintendent  of  the  JefTersonville  schools,  was  lately 
the  recipient  of  a  beautiful  present  from  his  teachers.  It  was  a  valuable 
silver  pitcher  and  goblets.    Nothing  like  being  appreciated. 

Gkoboc  H.  Hufford  still  has  charge  of  the  Newcastle  schools,  and  we 
hear  encouraging  reports  from  them.  Mrs.  Lois  G.  Hufford,  favorably 
known  to  many  readers  of  the  Journal  through  her  articles,  is  again  in 
the  ich6ol  room  after  a  two  years'  rest. 

We  have  a  letter  from  an  Illinois  superintendent  which  speaks  in  very 
flattering  terms  of  J.  C.  Comstock,  formerly  from  this  State,  now  Prin- 
cijpal  of  the  Martinsville  (111.)  schools. 

D.  H.  Pfnkswill,  last  year  superintendent  of  the  Bockville  schools,, 
and  author  of  a  "School  Register,"  has  located  at  Indianapolis  as  general 
agent  of  a  life  insurance  company. 

Jos.  Moors,  President  of  Earlham,  is  now  in  the  Sandwich  Islands. 
We  expect  a  letter  from  him  soon,  describing  the  schools  and  giving 
other  interesting  facts. 

John  Pennington,  of  Somerset,  is  teaching  an  excellent  school.  A 
person  who  visits  a  great  many  schools  said  in  our  hearing  not  long  since^ 
"It  is  the  l^st  school  for  thinking  and  study  I  have  yet  been  in." 

A.  B.  Huffman  is  said  to  be  doing  good  work  at  Auburn. 
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C.  W.  Mills  is  superintendent  of  the  Cynthiana  schools,  which  are 
reported  in  good  condition. 

W.  S.  Gandt  is  principal  of  the  Swan  township  graded  schools,  lo- 
cated at  Swan. 

F.  D.  Davis,  late  superintendent  of  the  Montezuma  schools,  is  now 
editing  a  very  attractive  paper  at  Oxford,  Ohio. 

J.  H.  BiNFORD,  superintendent  of  Hancock  county,  in  his  circular 
Ko.  2,  makes  some  good  practical  suggestions. 

Frank  G.  Gasskll  is  doing  good  work  as  county  superintendent  in 
Benton  county. 
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Elements  of  Magnetism  and  Electricity,  with  practical  illustra- 
tions for  the  performance  of  the  experiments,  and  the  construction  of 
cheap  apparatus,  by  Prof.  John  Angell.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons.    For  sale  by  Yohn  &  Porter,  Indianapolis.    Price  75  cents. 

The  above  is  one  of  Putnam's  Elementary  Science  Series,  and  is  gotten 
up  in  an  attractive  style  and  is  well  illustrated.  The  writer  has  aimed 
to  give  the  elements  of  these  branches  in  a  simple  yet  logical  way,  so 
that  the  knowledge  gained  may  be  the  basis  for  further  study.  So  far  as 
we  can  judge,  the  author  has  succeeded  well  in  his  object.  We  are  glad 
to  know  that  the  study  of  the  elements  of  science  is  growing  in  £Eivor.  ^ 

A  Manual  or  the  Fine  arts.  Critical  and  Historical,  published  by 
A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.:  New  York  and  Chicago:  pp.  476. 

In  the  march  of  a  people's  progress,  the  following  order  holds:  Wealth 
brings  leisure,  and  leisure  gives  opportunity  for  culture,  and  culture,  in 
its  earlier  stages,  looks  to  the  useful,  but  in  the  later  stages  to  the  beau- 
tiful. The  beautiful,  in  its  higher  development,  flowers  out  into  the  fine 
arts.  Such  is  an  epitomized  process  of  this  law  of  growth.  Thus  other 
nations  have  grown;  thus,  it  is  hoped,  ours  will  grow. 

The  practical  question  relating  to  this  book's  mission  is,  have  we,  as  a 
people,  reached  that  degree  of  leisure  and  culture  that  warrants  atten- 
tion to  the  fine  arts?  I  am  happy  to  say  that  I  believe  we  have;  not  a 
large  attention,  yet  some.  Beginnings  should  generally  not  be  large. 
This  book  aims,  therefore,  to  introduce  us,  in  a  popular  way,  to  the  at- 
tractiveness of  the  fine  arts.  Painting,  Sculpture,  Music,  Architecture. 

To  the  first  of  these  we  are  giving  some  attention,  to  the  next  two 
more,  but  to  the  last  surely  not  enough.    When  we  look  at  the  ezpre»- 
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nonlesB^  almost  rade,  work  in  many  of  our  public  buildings,  whether 
East  or  West,  we  think  all  will  agree  that  better  taste  and  higher  skill 
in  architecture  are  demanded. 

As  we  contemplate  any  of  these  in  their  ethical  and  aesthetic  effects, 
we  are  readv  to  say,  *^  These  polished  arts  have  humanized  mankind, 
•oflened  the  rude  and  calmed  the  boisterous  mind." 

We  gladly  indorse  any  book  that  helps  us  on  to  so  desirable  a  result. 
We  therefore  cordially  commend  this  book  to  teachers,  hoping  many 
thousands  may  read  it,  and,  in  reading,  may  have  their  esthetic  nature 
touched  and  quickened.  G.  W.  H. 

Dupfet's  Frknch  Method,  Part  II.  Cincinnati  and  New  York: 
Wilson,  Hinkle  &  Co. 

Part  Second,  like  Part  First,  consists  of  twenty-five  progressive  and 
practical  lessons.  Each  lesson  contains  a  vocabulary  arranged  according 
to  subjects,  practical  rules,  illustrative  sentences,  exerceises  in  conversa> 
tion,  etc.  The  plan  seems  to  be  simple,  natural  and  practical.  Those  ex* 
pecting  either  to  study  or  teach  French,  would  do  well  to  give  these 
little  books  a  careful  examination. 

The  Poethy  of  the  Orient,  by  W.  R.  Alger.  Boston:  Roberts 
Brothers. 

The  first  ninety  pages  of  this  book  is  taken  up  with  the  history  and 
description  of  Oriental  poetry,  together  with  nunmerous  illustrations  of 
the  same.  The  most  of  the  remainder  of  the  volume  is  occupied  with 
metrical  specimens  of  the  thought,  sentiment  and  fancy  of  the  Orient. 
It  is  not  only  very  interesting  but  highly  instructive  to  study  this  old 
Oriental  thought  and  literature,  and  contrast  it  with  that  of  the  new  and 
growing  western  world.  The  book  is  entirely  reliable  and  will  commend 
itself  to  every  thoughtful  reader. 

ViBfliL*8  uEneid,  with  an  Ordo,  by  Charles  Wiley.  D.  D.  New  York: 
Henry  Holt  &  Co.    For  sale  by  lohn  &  Porter,  Indianapolis. 

The  above  belongs  to  a  series  of  Latin  texts  in  course  of  preparation 
by  this  House,  the  peculiarity  of  which  is  that  in  addition  to  the  usual 
text  with  brief  notes,  etc.,  the  text  is  reprinted  in  the  second  part  of  the 
book,  with  the  words  arranged  as  they  should  be  translated:  i.  e.,  the 
Latin  is  arranged  in  the  English  order.  This  takes  away  one  of 
the  great  difficulties  in  the  rapid  translation  of  Latin,  and  will  enable 
the  student  to  read  more  and  to  give  more  time  to  nice  shades  of  thought, 
etc;  but  whether  it  is  a  gain,  on  the  whole,  we  are  not  prepared  to  say. 
The  author  presents  strong  arguments  in  favor  of  the  plan,  and  it  de- 
serves a  candid  consideration  and  a  fair  trial. 

Plahe  and  Sperical  Trtgonomktrt,  by  C.  F.  R.  Bellows,  Professor  of 
Mathematics  in  the  Michigan  State  Normal  School.  New  York: 
Sheldon  &  Co. 

The  object  of  the  author  has  been  to  present  and  develop  these  sub- 
jects in  a  more  sytematic  and  complete  manner  than  they  have  been 
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heretofore  presented.  The  yarious  topics  are  distinctly  indicated  and  all 
irrelevant  matter  has  been  carefully  excluded.  The  idea  of  the  author 
is  certainly  correct,  and  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  without  a  school-room 
test,  he  has  succeeded  in  carrying  out  his  plan.  The  idea  of  presenting 
subjects  in  a  logical  order  is  not  likely  to  be  carried  too  far. 

"  Ths  Western/'  published  in  St.  Louis,  has  changed  hands,  and  in 
the  future  will  be  devoted  to  the  highest  order  of  literature.  The  con- 
tents of  the  Magazine  will  consist  of  original  articles  upon  Literature, 
Art  and  Education ;  Shaksperian  Criticism ;  Translations,  Beviews  and 
Poems.  The  Editorial  Department  will  aim  to  present  a  summary  of 
the  proceedings  ot  our  societies  (Art  Society,  Historical  Society,  Academy 
of  Science,  Society  of  Pedagogy  and  others),  and  of  leading  magazines, 
reviews  of  standard  works,  valuable  additions  to  our  libraries,  and  such 
other  information  as  may  promise  to  be  serviceable  to  the  subscribers  to 
the  Magazine. 

Its  able  corps  of  Editors  insure  its  high  literary  quality. 

"The  Galaxy"  is  about  entering  on  its  tenth  year.  It  was  started 
with  the  full  intention  of  making  it  the  foremost  literary  magazine  pub- 
lished. Perfectly  independent,  with  no  set  theories  or  politics,  religion 
or  sociology  to  propagate  and  maintain,  it  freely  and  gladly  opens  its 
pages  to  the  expression  of  varying  opinions  and  discussions,  provided 
they  are  by  the  ablest  representatives  in  each  department. 

Among  its  regular  contributors  are:  Justin  McCarthy,  Kichard  Grant 
White,  Mrs.  Annie  Edwards,  John  G.  Saxe,  Henry  James,  Jr.,  Prof.  H. 
H.  Boyescn,  Junius  Henri  Browne,  Eichard  Kimball,  Albert  Rhodes, 
George  £.  Pond  and  Fanny  Eoper  Feudge.  'So  monthly  in  this  country 
stands  higher.     Price,  $4.    Sheldon  &  Co.,  N.  Y.,  publishers. 

St.  Nicholas,  published  by  Scribner  &  Co.,  New  York,  is  undoubt- 
edly the  best  paper  published,  for  Young  Folks,  in  this  country.  Cer- 
tainly we  know  of  no  other  so  good.  If  our  young  people  could  read 
more  of  such  literature  as  the  St.  Nicholas  gives,  and  less  trashy,  sensa- 
tional stuff,  such  as  we  find  in  many  of  our  youth's  papers,  it  would  be 
a  great  Islessing  to  the  rising  generation. 

The  Feb.  No.  of  "In-door  and  Out"  is  on  our  table,  and  we  are  grati- 
fied to  know  that  a  paper  almost  equal  to  Harper's  Weekly,  in  size, 
number  of  illustrations,  variety  of  matter  and  good  taste  in  "  get  up,"  is 
now  published  in  the  Hooeier  Capital  for  the  low  price  of  one  dollar  per 
year.    We  believe  in  patronizing  home  papers  when  they  are  good  ones. 
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Ghaubjebs's  Ekoyclopjsdia. — Messrs.  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  of  Phil- 
adelphia, announce  that,  by  a  recent  purchase,  thoy  have  become  the  sole 
proprietors  of  the  Amvrican  Remaed  Edition  of  "  Chambers's  Bncyclo- 
psdla,"  and  are  thereby  enabled  to  offer  the  work  at  much  lower  rates 
thao  hitherto.  In  the  course  of  its  recent  thorough  revision,  the  Amer- 
ictn  edition  was  edited  with  the  special  view  of  supplying  the  wants  of 
American  readers.  It  also  possesses  a  special  attraction  in  containing  a 
series  of  over  seventy-five  full-page  engravings  not  contained  in  any 
other  edition. 

Whkbbas,  it  has  long  been  our  opinion  that  pupils  ought  to  have 
thorough  drill  in  the  fundamental  rules  of  arithmetic  before  advancing 
to  its  more  difficult  parts ;  and, 

Whebsas,  Prof  Boles,  Superintendent  of  the  Shellbyville  schools, 
has  published  a  small  yet  complete  work  for  facilitating  this  object;  and, 

Whsbsas,  we  have  used  the  same  in  our  schools  during  the  past  year 
with  entire  satisfaction,  and,  as  we  think,  with  excellent  success ;  there- 
fore, 

Resolvfdj  That  we  recommend  this  Drill  Book  to  all  educators  as  emi- 
nently calculated  to  aid  in  making  thorough  scholars  in  the  elementary 
rales  of  arithmetic,  saving,  as  it  does,  a  great  amount  of  labor  to  the 
teacher,  and  pi^venting  the  pupils  from  practicing  deception  or  becom- 
ing negligent.  Tbachbbs  of  Union  Tp.,  Shelby  Co. 

The  Northern  Indiana  Normal  School  and  Business  Institute  has  just 
opened  its  Spring  term  with  a  larger  attendance  than  ever  before.  The 
enrollment  this  term  will  exceed  400.  The  school  has  established  an  en- 
viable reputation  in  the  short  space  of  one  year's  time.  More  applica- 
tions for  admission  than  could  possibly  be  accommodated.  Extensive 
arrangements  are  being  made  for  the  large  number  that  will  be  in  attend- 
ance during  the  Summer  term. 

t^See  advertisement  in  this  number. 

tR   4a   ^On    P«r  Day  at  home.    Terms  free.    Address  G.   8TINS0N  ft  00., 
wO    tU   $^W    Portland,  Maine.  2-l7 

f^i^pfltiiiT  Bitjtt  t^T  Copper  abA  Tia, 

Inft^,  ]'ar  f '4ii#i:Ai:i ,  ^i^JLfAlM,  Fanm*j 
,f  icIfiTi  bj.  C^kcfl  ih<-utf.t,  Fif9  J.tirttHmt 
T<'tttr   Vio<:kit    CAiJiiea^   tit-      fullr 
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SCHOOL  ROOM.  * 
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DELIA   A.  LATHROP. 


^H£  average  human  mind  holds  in  its  thought  and  has 
crystallized  into  its  language  and  customs  the  sentiment 
that,  as  an  end,  mere  "bodily  exercise  profiteth  little.' 
It  is  only  when  it  become^  the  objective  expression  of  a 
subjective  power  that  it  takes  on  the  attributes  which  command 
oar  admiration. 

The  history  of  civilization  is  but  the  story  of  the  development 
of  a  mere  intuitive  effort  to  provide  for  essential  wants,  into 
skilled  activities  productive  of  the  most  complex  products.  It  is 
the  brain  element  in  labor  which  converts  the  otherwise  worthless 
iron  ore  and  forest  trees  into  machines,  factories,  steam  vessels, 
railroad  facilities  and  telegraph  lines.  It  is  skilled  labor  added- 
to  fibres  of  cotton,  wool  and  silk,  which  produces  from  them 
fiibrics  for  use  and  ornament.  A  cold,  lifeless  mineral  resur- 
rected from  its  blackest  of  graves,  and  vitalized  by  thought,  de- 
fies the  snow-white  steeds  of  the  great  Helios  himself,  and  sets 
back  the  dial  of  man's  effective  life  one  year  in  seven. 

He  who  regards  labor  as  mere  physical  toil  must  pronounce  it 
degrading,  because  it  ignores  and  so  eventually  destroys  all  that 
in  man  which  makes  life  worth  the  living;  but  to  him  who  re. 

*  Road  before  the  Indiana  State  Teachers'  Association,  Dec.  80, 1874. 
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gards  it  as  capable  of  involving  the  best  of  both  body  and  soul, 
it  is  perfectly  compatible  with  the  greatest  dignity  and  freedom. 

Labor  is  noble  or  ignoble  in  proportion  as  it  implies  and  demands 
culture  and  skiU,  According  to  this  law  the  rank  of  all  occupa- 
tions is  established.  By  it  the  operative  and  artisan  take  prece- 
dence of  the  common  laborer.  The  teacher  ranks  higher  than  the 
artisan  because  his  work  implies  a  greater  degree  of  intelligence 
and  skill ;  the  statesman  and  dergyn^an  higher  than  the  teacher, 
because  it  is  assumed  that  their  occupations  demand,  and  in  them 
is  found,  the  highest  exercise  and  the  noblest  culture  of  which 
the  mind  is  capable. 

We  sometimes  attempt  to  convince  people  of  the  respect  due 
the  teacher's  calling  by  arguing  the  great  value  of  the  material 
upon  which  he  works,  and  the  dignity  of  the  interests  involved; 
as  if  a  pearl-diver  or  a  diamond-setter  were  entitled  to  more  con- 
sideration merely  because  he  gathers  pearls  or  sets  diamonds, 
than  a  sponge  gatherer  or  a  stone  cutter;  or  as  if  the  telegraph 
operator  who  sends  important  government  dispatches  over  the 
wires  should,  on  account  of  the  character  of  his  messages  alone, 
demand  more  of  our  respect  than  the  one  who  indicates  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  latest  saloon  brawl.  The  truth  is,  it  is  neither 
the  material  of  his  work,  nor  the  interests  involved  in  its  issues, 
that  dignifies  the  teacher ;  it  is  the  character  of  the  standard  of 
excellence  attaching  to  the  position  that  he  holds.  This  standard 
is  not  absoliite,  but  a  sliding  scale  whose  degree  is  marked  by  an  indue- 
Uon  from  the  general  character  of  Oie  persons  employed  in  teaching. 

Teachers'  positions  are  filled  by  two  distinct  classes  of  incum- 
l)ent8.  There  are,  first,  a  few  as  noble  men  and  women  as  walk 
the  earth :  who  have  brought  to  their  calling  the  enthusiasm  and 
devotion  of  youth  superadded  to  such  culture  as  opportunities 
have  afforded  them,  and  such  professional  preparation  as  their 
ardent  longings  and  most  heroic  efforts  could  procure  for  them. 
They  are  now  joyfully  giving  the  strength  and  wisdom  of  mature 
life  to  their  chosen  work.  If  there  be  any  profession  of  Peda- 
gogy, these  constitute  it.  The  honor  that  attaches  to  the  office 
of  teacher  is  accorded  to  it  because  these  are  worthy.  They  are 
everywhere  the  standard  bearers  in  the  cause  of  education. 

There  is,  secondly,  a  large  class  of  temporary  teachers  who 
use  the  employment  as  a  m€re  make-shift  until  something  more 
desirable  comes  to  hand.    They  bring  with  them  neither  special 
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love  nor  aptitude  for  the  work;  no  professional  and  often  but 
meagre  general  preparation.  By  just  as  much  a§  they  believe 
their  work  to  be  but  temporary,  they  are  irresponsible.  They 
add  nothing  to  the  wisdom  or  strength  of  the  body,  because  they 
are  never  sufficiently  identified  with  its  interests  to  forecast  for  it 
orsacrifice  in  its  behalf.  By  as  much  of  honor  as  attaches  to 
the  calling  in  virtue  of  the  excellence  of  professional  teachers, 
they  are  exalted ;  by  as  muc|jf  of  incompetence  as  they  bring  into 
it,  they  pull  down  the  standard  and  dishonor  the  name  of  teacher. 

In  your  own  State  of  Indiana,  for  instance,  what  proportion 
of  the  teachers,  think  you,  have  taught  ten  years?  The  fact  that 
you  report  12,246  teachers  for  9,100  schools  (Report  for  1873), 
indicates  great  changes  in  the  management  of  your  schools 
during  a  given  year*  The  aggregate  in  the  United  States  of 
210,000  teachers  as  against  150,000  schools,  nearly  one-third 
more  teachers  than  schools,  indicates  that  but  about  two  out  of 
three  teach  through  a  given  school  year,  and  shows  how  little 
basis  of  fact  there  is  for  any  theory  of  a  fourlh  learned  profession 
made  up  of  the  entire  body  of  public  school  teachers. 

Since  the  teacher's  calling  is  ranked  by  the  degree  of  culture 
and  skill  which  popular  sentiment  associates  with  its  representa- 
tives, and  since  teachers  are  both  esteemed  and  remunerated  ao 
cording  to  the  average  merit  of  those  who  fill  teachers'  positions, 
it  seems  but  proper  that  a  zeal  for  your  profession  should  lead 
you  to  an  earnest  consideration  of  the  necessity  for  a  combined 
and  methodical  efibrt  on  the  part  of  those  who  really  t^onstitute 
the  profession,  to  secure  a  more  thorough  preparation  for  all  who 
assume  the  duties  of  the  calling,  and  especially  for  this  numerous 
class  of  temporary  teachers. 

I  therefore  beg  your  attention  to  some  thoughts  in  answer  to 
the  questions,  first,  £i  what  appears  the  necessity  for  stuh  preparor 
Uont  and,  second.  Sow  can  it  be  secured  f 

First,  as  to  its  necessity.  There  are  880,000,000  expended  an- 
nually for  school  purposes  in  the  United  States.  Thousands  of 
salaried  officers  are  employed  to  collect  and  disburse  the  school 
funds,  and  to  supervise  and  direct  the  work  of  education.  An 
army  of  unsalaried  officers  give  more  or  less  time  to  the  labor  of 
supervision  and  legislation.  Millions  of  dollars  worth  of  capital 
is  locked  up  in  school  buildings  and  grounds,  libraries  and  appa- 
ratus.   And  all  these  are  not  schools.    They  are  but  the  machinery 
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of  the  schools.    The  power  to  give  motion  to  all  this  machinery 
is  the  teacher.     He  is  the  breath  of  life  which  must  be  breathed 
into  this  organization  before  it  becomes  a  living  soul.    Ab  a 
man's  folly  would  be  too  apparent  to  have  his  disappointment 
merit  sympathy,  who,  in  building  a  magnificent  manufactaring 
establishment,  should  become  so  absorbed  in  the  admiration  of 
the  perfection  of  his  structural  devices  as  to  make  no  provision 
for  the  power  to  put  his  machingy  into  active  relations  with  the 
material  upon  which  it  is  designed  to  operate ;  so  is  the  folly  of 
that  school  supervision  too  apparent  for  patience  even,  that  with 
the  most  scrupulous  exactness  indicates  what  particular  make  of 
lead  pencil  shall  be  used,  and  how  many  shelves  shall  be  put 
into  any  particular  closet,  but  fails  to  \take  account  of  the  soul 
of  the  school,   that  when  properly  adjusted  to  its  work  is  the 
home  of  such  almost  infinite  resources  that  it  triumphs  over  all 
artificial  appliances,  and  does  good  work  without  them,  or  in 
spite  of  them.     The  best  applianeea  a  school  ever  saw  are  as  utteri^ 
worthless  without  a  teacher  as  a  moth-eaten  garment;  and  are  in  no 
sense  educational  forces  until  baptized  itnth  the  power  of  the  teachet'i 
\igh  purpose  and  enthusiasm. 

Again,  the  exceedingly  short  period  children  are  kept  in  school 
indicates  the  necessity  for  the  best  employment  of.  their  time. 
Even  compulsory  legislation  has  gone  no  further  than  to  require 
three  months'  annual  school  attendance,  from  eight  to  fourteen 
years  of  age,     (We  must  except  otfr  dashing  young  sister,  Wyo- 
ming Territory,  who  proposes  to  keep  her  young  men  and  women 
in  school  three  months  of  every  year  till  they  are  twenty-one' 
years  of  age.     Whether  this  legislation  will  delay  matrimonial 
settlements  in  life  remains  to  be  seen.     At  this  distance  it  would 
seem  an  injudicious  arrangement,  at  least.)    Six  years  of  three 
months  each  gives  but  two  full  school  years  of  attendance.     The 
fact  of  this  legislation  implies  that  the  present  average  attend- 
ance is  less  than  this  amount.     If  one  stops  for  a  moment  to 
consider  how  little  the  most  skillful  teacher  can  accomplish  in 
the  education  of  a  child  in  two  years,  he  will  have  some  concep- 
tion of  the  absolute  crime  of  committing  the  work  to  incompe- 
tency, if  by  moral  influence  or  legal  enactments  it  can  be  pre- 
vented. 

I  am  addressing  an  audience  that  does  not  need  to  hear  re 
hearsed  the  alphabet  of  the  arguments  for  general    education. 
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You  understand  perfectly  that  upon  th^  intelligence  of  our  peo- 
ple depends  the  character  of  the  industries  of  the  nation,  and  so 
iU  wealth;  the  character  of  its  legislation,  and  so  its  peace  and 
purity;  the  character  of  its  means  of  defense,  and  so  its  very 
existence.  Possibly  all  have  not  sufficiently  considered  that  with 
a  higher  grade  of  teaching  ability,  not  only  would  the  two  years 
or  less  of  school  life  be  much  more  productive,  but  being  more 
productive,  there  would  be  a  marked  increase  of  school  attend- 
ance; for  you  are  quite  aware  that  skillful  teachers  keep  their 
pupils  while  unskillful  ones  lose  them. 

The  ''temper  of  the  times"  demands  more  skill  of  teachers 
than  has  been  required  in  the  past.  This  is  eminently  the  chil- 
dresD^B  age.  The  interests  of  each  community  center  in  them. 
All  the  days  of  the  week  are  for  them,  and  Sunday  too.  To  live 
for  one's  children  is  the  great  national  virtue,  if  it  be  a  virtue, 
and  each  emulates  the  other  in  its  practice. 

There  are  in  every  school  children  of  well-read  parents,  who 
have  given  thought  to  theories  of  education,  and  have  more  or 
less  well-defined  ideas  of  how  schools  should  be  conducted.  They 
may  be  wrong  or  they  may  not,  but  in  any  event  they  will  not 
have  respect  for,  nor  confidence  in,  any  teacher  of  their  children 
who  has  no  intelligent  pedagogical  beliefs,  or  who  cannot  give_ 
good  reasons  for  the  educational  faith  which  he  holds. 

Children  mature  faster,  they  criticise  their  teachers  with  more 
severity,  and  seldom  forget  to  report  the  results  of  their  criti- 
cisms to  their  parents  and  friends.  Parents  are  increasingly  in- 
clined to  put  unlimited  confidence  in  these  reports  and  to  judge 
teachers  according  to  them.  Children  have  lost  their  reverence 
for  the  name  of  teacher  and  mistress,  and  demand  most  im- 
peratively the  proofe  of  ability.  The  beautiful  trust  of  school- 
childhood  is  an  enchanting  legend  handed  down  to  us  from 
the  past.  Occasionally  a  highly  poetical  non  professional  assumes 
its  existence  even  now,  and  reads  us  beautiful  essays  concerning 
it;  but  if  it  does  exist,  it  must  be  largely  in  ''  unconscious  la> 
tency,"  for  modern  teachers  discover  little  of  it  in  the  average 
American  boy  who  rivals  his  grand-mother  in  the  matter  of 
strong  tea,  and  his  father  in  that  of  tobacco ;  who  sees  his  pa- 
rents ofiT  to  bed  and  takes  his  own  time  to  get  up  in  the  morning ; 
who  carries  his  own  watch  and  expects  very  soo£  to  succeed  the 
'^old  gentleman"  in  business. 
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GhildreD  have  oome  to  understand  most  perfectly  the  exceed- 
ing insult  offered  to  the  American  eagle  in  inflicting  corporal 
punishment  upon  an  embryo  citizen  of  the  "grandest  republic 
in  the  world,  sir;"  and  they  are  not  made  of  the  stufl"  to  stand 
calmly  by  and  see  the  American  eagle  insulted  and  not  resent  it, 
not  they.  Parents  glory  in  the  spirit  of  their  children  and  en- 
courage insubordination,  ignorantly  supposing  it  to  be  genuine 
independence  of  character. 

What  children  have  gained  in  precocity  they  have  lost  in  phy- 
sique. That  they  cannot  stand  earnest  study  and  a  vigorous 
school  discipline  is  a  foregone  conclusion ;  so  more  and  more  the 
schools,  and  Indirectly  the  teachers,  are  held  responsible  for  all 
the  maladies  of  childhood  and  youth.  « 

You  perceive  how,  from  these  considerations,  the  teacher's  re- 
sponsibilities are  increased  and  his  difficulties  multiplied.  "The 
times"  require  him  to  press  his  own  individuality  between  the 
very  ball  and  socket  of  family  life  and  popular  sentiment,  and 
in  doing  so  produce  no  friction.  I  submit  to  you  whether  a 
large  measure  of  professional  skill  is  not  required  for  so  delicate 
a  duty. 

Second — What  plan-  for  getting  any  better  preparation  is  im- 
mediately practicable  to  young  persons  who  are  about  to  enter 
upon  the  business  of  teaching? 

Let  me  premise  by  saying  that  all  who  can  should  go  to  the 
State  Normal  Schools.  All  other  instrumentalities  for  profes- 
sional preparation  must  be  inferior  to  this  for  they  are  less  meth- 
odical and  so  less  complete  and  thorough.  I  would  entreat  every 
aspirant  to  a  teacher's  position  to  make  every  reasonable  sacrifice, 
if  sacrifice  he  must,  for  the  life-long  advantage  of  having  been  a 
pupil  in  a  good  normal,  school.  But  as  things  actually  exist, 
there  are  many  who  cannot  do  this;  what  can  be  done  for 
them? 

It  seems  to  me  that  Indiana,  with  its  .efficient  system  of  county 
supervision,  if  superintendents  and  teachers  of  experience  will 
co-operate,  can  do  such  a  work  in  this  direction  as  has  not  been 
done. 

First?  the  county  Institute.     This  is  the  official  agency  for  do- 
ing just  the  work  that  is  required,  which  is  to  create  an  enthu 
siasm  for  teaching,  and  then  to  indicate  the  way  to  do  it. 

But  unfortunately  there  is  a  pressure  to  divert  the  Institute 
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from  these  wholesome  normal  school  uses  and  make  it  a  place  for 
teaching  the  elements  of  arithmetic,  grammar  and  geography, 
that  teachers  may  pass  the  examinations  for  certificates.  But 
little  can  be  done  in  the  teaching  of  these  subjects,  in  the  very 
nature  of  things,  for  there  is  no  classification,  no  study  and  al- 
most no  time.  The  instruction  that  is  attempted  is  too  often  of 
a  desultory  and  fragmentary  character,  there  being  almost  as 
many  "Professors"  as  there  are  hours.  Each  contributes  sill  or 
beam  or  rafter,  which,  if  there  were  time  to  supply  the  lacking 
parts  and  erect  the  structure,  would  be  valuable ;  but  there  is 
no  opportunity  for  putting  the  contributions  into  any  relations  of 
nn  ty. 

It  has  seemed  to  me  that  there  is  a  better  way  than  this.  I  do 
not  see  why  the  county  superintendents  could  not  indicate  courses 
of  study  for  teachers  corresponding  to  the  difierent  grades  of  cer- 
tificates, making  the  annual  Institute,  first  an  oral  review,  ex- 
plaining difficulties  suggested  by  the  teachers,  clearing  up  points 
not  understood,  and  testing  as  to  the  clear  comprehension  of  the 
subjects  of  the  course;  to  be  followed  by  a  fair  but  rigid  written' 
examination,  a  commendable  standing  entitling  to  an  additional 
year  of  license  to  teach.  In  this  way  every  teacher  would  have 
before  him  a  definite  course  of  study  for  the  faithful  accomplish- 
ment of  which  he  would  receive  his  immediate  reward.  While 
almost  nothing  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  study  at  an  Institute, 
much  could  be  done  in  testing  the  faithfulness  with  which  a  plan 
of  study  had  been  pursued.  By  this  plan  teachers  would  not 
have  to  be  compelled  to  attend  the'Institutes.  They  would  come 
to  them  as  the  great  annual  examinations  which  were  to  exhibit 
their  &ithfulness  and  ability.  I  would  give  a  diploma  which 
should  be  filled  up  as  fast  as  the  course,  which  should  last  through 
five  years  say,  was  completed.  After  teachers  had  taught  this 
five  years  and  received  the  full  diploma,  I  would  have  them  leflt 
free  to  follow  their  own  tastes  in  a  course  of  reading,  always  pro- 
vided they  annually  presented  themselves  upon  some  subject,  or 
division  of  a  subject,  not  before  tested  upon. 

By  some  such  plan  the  annual  institute,  the  county  superintend- 
ent and  the  school  experience  taken  together  would  become  a  kind 
of  normal  school  for  every  teacher.  The  lazy  and  brainless  ones 
would  drop  out  naturally,  and  while  possibly  a  teacher  of  good  ex- 
ecutive ability  might  be  cut  off  for  lack  of  scholarship,  less  harm 
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would  be  done  than  is  now  done  by  defective  scholarship  and 
stagnation.  If  county  superintendency  and  teachers'  institutes 
can  be  given  as  a  permanent  heritage;  if  men  can  be  put  into 
the  office  of  county  superintendent  who  are  competent  to  com- 
mand the  confidence  of  the  public,  and  particularly  the  confi- 
dence of  the  best  teachers,  if  they  will  co-operate  with  each 
other,  and  can  be  paid  enough  to  allow  them  to  devote  their 
whole  time  to  their  duties ;  if  the  schools  can  be  so  kept  out  of 
the  swirl  of  politics  that  a  good  man  who  is  doing  a  good  work 
can  look  forward  to  a  term  of  years  to  carry  out  his  plans,  much 
may  be  hoped  for  the  future. 

Another  available  and  most  practical  means  of  education  to 
the  young  teacher  is  the  school  periodical  literature.     It  is  quite 
the  fashion,  I  know,  to  sneer  a  little  at  it  because  it  is  so  com- 
mon-place; but  I  confess  to  you,  I  never  look  over  these  journals 
but  that  I  wish  the  editors  could  afford  to  print  upon  one  side  of 
the  paper  only,  so  that  the  excellent  and  suggestive  things  they 
give  us  might  be  pasted  into  scrap  books ;  or  what  would  answer 
the  same  purpose,  that  they  would  send  us  duplicates  of  our 
year's  subscription.     Indeed  I  am  not  sure  but  as  a  body  of  men 
who  profess  to  have  set  themselves  to  encourage  and  strengthen 
all  that  is  best  in  the  profession,  they  ought,  by  our  unanimous  . 
request,  to  do  thus  much  for  us.     I  have  looked  over  some  of  the 
journals  of  the  learned  professions,  and,  in  comparison,  I  am  not 
ashamed  of  our  literature.     It  is  true  it  is  not  all  greatly  origi- 
nal, but.it  is  practical  and  pure^and  indicates  a  good  and  earnest 
spirit.     80  I  would  say  to  the  young  teacher,  read  the  journals 
devotedly.     Exchange  with  your  friends  and  read  as  many  of 
them  as  you  can,  expecting  to  be  profited  by  the  reading.     lict 
the  lofty  ideals  of  what  a  teacher  should  be  and  do  lift  you  to  a 
higher  faith  in  yourself  and  in  your  occupation,  and  so  to  wiser 
work  and  nobler  success.    Let  the  practical  plans  suggest  to  you 
those  by  which  you  can  work  out  your  especial  conditions  to  suc- 
cessful issues.    Let  even  the  advertisements  be  a  source  of  profes- 
sional blessing,  in  that  they  indicate  to  you  the  intense  activity  of 
mind,  and  the  large  outlay  of  means,  for  the  promotion  of  the 
cause  of  education. 

As  to  general  reading,  it  is  said  that  teachers,  as  a  clasa,  do 
not  read ;  that  ministers'  salaries  are  quite  as  low  in  proportion 
to  the  demands  upon  them  and  they  almost  invariably  collect  a 
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good  library,  which  teachers  seldom  do.  I  fear  this  is  true,  and 
it  is  so  because  to  so  many  of  us  ours  is  not  a  profession  but 
merely  an  employment,  There  is  no  broad  planning  for  a  fruit- 
ful future,  having  its  roots  in  a  studious  present.  For  none  of 
us  is  there  the  inspiration  to  study  that  comes  f^om  sharp  contact 
with  strong,  cultivated  individuality.  We  are  constantly  reach- 
ing down  to  those  beneath  us,  and  come  unconsciously  to  our- 
selves to  feel  that  we  know  enough  to  do  this  simple  thing;  for- 
getting that  it  takes  more  steadiness  of  nerve  and  strength  of 
muscle  to  stand  firmly  on  an  elevation  and  reach  down  for  our 
burden,  than  to  swing  it  lightly  to  our  backs  from  the  shoulder's 
height. 

The  mental  stimulus  of  the  teacher  of  young  children  particu- 
larly must  be  mainly  gotten  outside  of  her  school  work.  To 
neglect  to  secure  it  is  to  become  dull  and  narrow. 

It  seems  to  me  the  high  schools  may  be  made  a  powerful  aux- 
iliary in  this  work  of  preparation  of  young  teachers.  If  the 
prmcipals  of  these  schools  felt  an  absorbing  interest  to  advance 
the  standard  of  professional  qualification  they  could  devise 
schemes  for  greatly  assisting  those  of  their  pupils  who  were  pre- 
paring to  teach.  It  is  unfortunately  true  that  experienced  teach- 
ers are  not  always  filled  with  thanksgiving  at  the  prospect  of 
young  teachers  being  relieved  from  some  of  the  terrible  trials 
they  endured  through  lack  of  skill,  and  so  it  has  happened  that 
Normal  schools  have  had  some  of  their  bitterest  opponents  among 
teachers  themselves.  We  are  so  prone  to  assume  that  the  way 
by  which  we  have  traveled  to  success  is  ihe  wajj  and  to  feel  an- 
noyed at  the  suggestion  of  any  easier  or  better  one,  as  if  to  seek 
such  an  one  implied  indolence  or  arrogance.  The  spirit  of  con- 
servatism has  its  important  offices  or  it  would  not  be  such  a  con- 
stant quantity  in  human  nature,  but  where  it  is  visionless  it  is 
an  exceedingly  inconvenient  factor  in  a  person's  individuality. 
The4ogic  of  eveuts  should  make  us  see  that  there  are  better  ways 
than  formerly,  and  that  more  is  demanded  in  consequence. 

So  I  would  suggest  it  as  the  privilege  of  the  teachers  in  the 
various  high  schools  of  the  state,  to  seek  out  the  bright  ones 
among  their  pupils  yho  expect  to  enter  upon  the  work  of  teach- 
ing, and  give  them  some  especial  time — two  or  three  lessons  a 
week — upon  the  general  principles  of  education  and  school  or- 
ganization and  mauagement;  to  advise  them  what  and  how  to 
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read;  to  allow  them  to  go  into  lower  grades  of  schools  and. listen 
to  the  teachers,  and  occasionally  to  take  a  class  themselves;  to 
sometimes  allow  them  to  hear  their  own  classes  after  the  manner 
of  some  normal  schools.  In  this  way  there  might  be  half  a  dozen 
young  people  in  training  in  every  High  School  in  the  State,  at 
no  pecuniary  expense  to  anybody.  It  is  true  that  the  High 
School  time  is  full,  but  there  is  no  work  that  would  make  such 
returns  to  it  in  enthusiasm  and  standing,  none  that  would  pay 
the  teacher  better  in  consciousness  of  good  done,  and  none  that 
would  be  of  so  great  value  to  the  public.  Even  if  a  teacher 
were  obliged  to  stay  a  half  hour  after  session  occasionally  to  do 
the  work,  he  would  not  regret  it  in  the  end.  I  do  not  doubt  the 
day  will  come .  when  there  will  be  a  teacher  employed  in  the 
Central  High  School  of  every,  township  to  do  this  work,  and 
candidates  for  schools  will  be  required  to  avail  themselves  of  this 
provision.  This  I  believe  to  be  the  practical  solution  of  the 
*' Normal  School  problem"  for  temporary  teachers. 

Another  step  which  it  seems  to  me  should  be  taken  immedi- 
ately, }s  to  collect  the  scattered  remnants  of  your  township  divis- 
ion libraries,  which  now  represent  so  much  utterly  unproductive 
capital,  and  organize  them  into  township  libraries  proper,  cen-  . 
trally  located,  and  accessible  ti)  all  the  people  of  the  town.  Then 
let  your  State  Board  of  Education  see  to  it  that  the  Legislature 
provides  means  for  their  replenishment  and  care,  and  especially 
that  it  authorize  your  State  Superintendent  to  put  into  every  one 
of  these  libraries  a  few  good  professional  books — a  half  dozen,  if 
no  more — as  practical  as  Page  and  Wickersham,  as  suggestive  as 
"  Quick's  Educational  Reformers."  Then  let  the  County  Superin- 
tendents make  as  a  condition  of  every  new  candidate's  license  to 
teach,  the  having  read  these  furnished  books,  and  test  by  calling 
for  synopses  of  the  contents  of  some  of  them.  I  am  aware  that 
this  is  but  little,  but  it  is  something.  It  is  an  advance,  and  I  be- 
lieve a  practicable  one. 

Gathering  now  the  thoughts  I  have  tried  to  bring  before  you 
into  a  condensed  form,  the  argument  is,  that  since  all  labor  is 
noble  according  to  the  abilities  and  preparation  demanded  by  it, 
and,  as  a  consequence,  the  teacher's  vocation  is  ranked  according 
to  the  average  merit  of  those  engaged  in  it,  so  that  you  and  I 
are  honored  and  paid  according  to  the  general  culture  and  skill 
of  those  associated  with  us ;  therefore,  aside  from  all  motives  of 
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brotherly  kindness,  our  personal  interests  demand  that  we  look 
about  OS  for  means  and  plans  for  the  elevation  of  the  standard  of 
teachers'  qualifications.  The  absolute  necessity  for  this  elevation 
is  seen,  first,  in  the  great  expenditure  for  the  machinery  of 
schools,  which  is  valuable  only  in  proportion  to  the  teaching 
power  which  drives  it ;  secondly,  in  the  short  time  children  are 
kept  m  school ;  and,  thirdly,  in  the  growing  demands  made  upon 
teachers  arising  from  increasing  intelligence  of  parents,  the  pre- 
cocious'developmentof  children  and  their  corresponding  deterio- 
ration, creating  an  assumed  inability  to  endure  severe  restraints, 
and  application  to  vigorous  study. 

.The  plan  proposed  to  secure  better  preparation  are:  First,  an 
earnest  care  and  sympathy  on  the  part  of  every  one  now  teach- 
ing, for  those  in  their  schools  who  are  preparing  to  teach,  that 
through  this  care  and  sympathy  they  may  be  inspired  to  a  loftier 
comprehension  of  their  work  and  to  more  enthusiasm  in  it;  and, 
second,  certain  requirements  of  professional  reading  from  the 
township  libraries  This  much  can  be  secured  to  the  poorest  and 
most  isolated  girl  in  Indiana.  A  third,  and  more  advanced  step 
m  preparation  is  some  especial  professional  help  in  the  high 
schools.  This  can  be  easily  secured  if  the  teachers  in  these 
schools  feel  a  genuine  zeal  for  their  profession  and  love  for  their 
pupils  who  expect  to  enter  it.  The  fourth  is  a  requirement  in 
regard  to  the  reading  of  educational  periodical  literature  The 
/^  is,  the  Institute  to  be  made  the  occasion  for  the  annual  test 
upon  a  course  of  reading  laid  down  by  authority ;  and  the  sixth, 
and  highest,  the  State  Normal  School,  for  which  all  the  rest  are 
but  substitutes  and  to  which  they  are  greatly  inferior  at  the  best. 

You  will  pardon  it,  I  am  sure,  if,  in  closing,  I  give,  in  illus- 
tration, an  item  of  personal  experience,  and,  in  doing  so,  pay 
a  tribute  of  gratitude  to  an  excellent  man  who,  years  ago,  was 
transferred  to  the  higher  department  of  the  school  in  which  we 
are  aU  pupils  under  the  tuition  of  the  Great  Teacher. 

The  winter  I  was  fifteen,  I  de«ided  that  the  spring  should  re- 
alize to  me  the  long  cherished  hope  of  beginning  to  teach  school. 
My  teacher,  the  principal  of  the  village  school,  knew  my  ambi- 
tious projects  and  entered  into  them  with  all  his  heart.  Among 
a  mnltitude  of  kindnesses,  he  lent  me  Page's  •'Theory  and  Prac- 
tice of  Teaching."  I  found  it  a  wonderful  book ;  a  perfect  reve- 
lation.   In  it  I  suddenly  saw  spread  before  me  an  astonishingly 
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dear  picture  oi  all  the  half-conceived  notions  that  had  been 
haunting  my  imagination  for  years,  and  I  was  perfectly  absorbed 
in  their  contemplation.  Down  through  words  setting  forth  the 
prosaic  realities  of  the  school  room  was  let  into  my  soul  a  vision 
of  the  angel  of  the  ideal  of  our  profession,  a  loving  recognition 
of  the  abandon  of  devotion  as  real  as  pure  heart  ever  gave  to 
worthy  wooer. 

I  did  not  then  know  it  was  a  vision,  for  we  are  prone  to  assume 
that  our  heavenly  visitants  are  but  men  who  have  come  to  eat 
and  drink  with  us  as  others,  until  they  discover  their  real  char- 
acter in  the  pathway  of  beauty  and  brightness  they  leave  behind 
them  in  their  ascent.  I  now  see  it  to  have  been  a  divine  revela- 
tion whose  glory  has  to  this  day  exalted  and  irradiated  all  my 
teacher-life. 

It  was  but  a  trifle  that  the  teacher  did,  simply  lending  a  book. 
He  niever  knew  the  meaning  of  the  simple  unstudied  act  of  kind- 
ness, but  it  was  the  foot-print  upon  the  summit  of  a  life  that 
has  determined  its  unbroken  current  through  all  these  years. 


*THE  DEMAND  FOR  REFORM  IN  ENGLISH 
ORTHOGRAPHY." 


/> 


Z.   RICHARDS. 


THE  subject  proposed  for  discussion  presents  itself,  naturally, 
as  follows:     1.    Is  there  a  demand  for  reform  in  English 
Orthography? 

2.  If  there  is  a  demand,  what  are  the  means  or  methods  to 
be  used? 

3.  What  will  be  the  probable  result,  or  what  would  be  gained 
by  the  reform  ? 

4.  What  may  be  considered  as  objections? 

In  the  first  place,  to  determine  whether  a  reform  is  needed  in 
our  mode  of  spelling,  it  is  necessary  to  show  that  there  can  be 
a  better  method  adopted.  As  orthography  means  correct  spelling^ 
it  is  absurd  to  use  the  term  in  reference  to  spelling,  if  our  spell- 
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ing  is  not  correct;  and  if  it  is  strictly  correct  there  is  no  need  of 
reform. '  Yet  as  we  now  use  the  term  orthography,  our  spellbg 
may  be  called  correct  if  we  use,  in  writing  words,  such  letters  in 
their  proper  order  as  good  usage  sanctions.  But  the  question  to 
be  considered  here  is,  ^'Is  the  common  method  of  spelling  ac- 
cording to  good  usage,  really  the  heii  method  f"  To  answer  this 
question  correctly,  we  must  first  agree  upon  the  true  and  natural 
basis  of  spelling.  What  is  the  true  basis?  It  will  not  be  denied 
that  the  English  language  is  an  alphabetical  language;  that  is, 
that  our  woiVls,  when  written,  are  formed  with  certain  characters 
tniofided  to  represent  certain  elementary  sounds.  It  is  well 
known,  however,  that  many  of  our  alphabetical  characters  repre- 
sent, sometimes,  different  sounds.  The  letter  a  is  used,  for  in- 
stance, to  represent  seven  distinct  sounds,  heard  in  pronouncing 
the  words  fate,  fall,  fat,  father,  want,  many,  pillar.  The  letter 
e  represents  seven  difierent  sounds;  the  letter  t  five  sounds;  the 
letter  o  nine  sounds,  and  the  letter  u  eight  sounds.  In  fact, 
there  is  scarcely  a  letter,  if  any,  which  does  not  represent  more 
than  one  elementary  sound.  If  we  could  say  nothing  more,  we 
have  here  proof  enough  that  our  alphabet,  as  used,  is  seriously 
defective.  But  ther^  is  another  view,  quite  as  startling,  viz: 
that  ''that  there  is  not  one  single  sound  in  our  language  which 
is,  on  all  occasions,  represented  by  one  uniform  letter,  or  combi- 
nation of  letters/' 

To  illustrate  the  last  statement  the  following  facts  are  pre- 
sented: first,  the  sound  of  long  a  is  represented  in  20  different 
ways;  long  e  in  23  difierent  ways;  long  i  in  16;  long  5  in  17, 
and  long  u  in  17  difierent  ways.  Take  long  e  as  in  the  following 
words:  Csesar,  (ae);  be  (e);  complete,  (e-e);  each,  (e  a);  leave, 
(ea-e);  feet,  (ee);  impregn,  (eg;  .conceit,  (ei),  conceive,  (ei-e); 
people,  (eo);  key,  (ey);  ke;^,  (eye);  albino,  (i);  magazine,  (i-e); 
parliament,  (ia);  grief,  (ie);  grieve,  (ie-e);  antiqiie,  (i-ue);  fortus, 
(oe);  quay,  (uay);  mosqmto,  (ui);  carry,  (y). 

Now,  taking  it  for  granted,  as  every  careful  examination  wiU 
compel  us  to  do,  that  such  elementary  sound  of  our  language  has 
more  than  one  character  or  combination  of  characters  to  repre- 
sent it;  and  again,  that  each  character  of  an  alphabet  represents 
more  than  one  sound,  we  can  easily  demonstrate  the  absurdity  of 
our  modes  of  spelling,  as  well  as  the  many  liabilities  to  make 
mistakes  in  spelling  words.     Take,  for  instance,  the  word  so,  one 
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of  the  simplest  words  of  our  language.  The  sound  of  «,  in  so, 
is  represented  in  nine  different  ways,  as  cell,  (c);  ace,  (de);  psalm, 
(ps);  8ee,  (s);  deene,  (sc);  schism,  (sch);  ca«e,  (se);  hi««,  (ss); 
mez25otint,  fz).  The  sound  of  o,  in  so,  may  be  represented  in 
•seventeen  different  ways,  as  in  hauteur,  (au);  beaic,  (eau);  Bor- 
deaux,  (eaux);  yeoman,  (eo) ;  sew,  (ew);  gQ,  (o);  cove,  (o-e); 
coal,  (oa);  doe,  (oe)  oh;  yoflc,  (ol);  brooch,  (oo);  soul,  (ou);  though, 
(ough);  know,  (ow)  ;  (owe) ;  sword,  (wo).  Now  if  the  pupil 
lias  learned  these  nine  representations  of  s,  as  he  must,  before  he 
l)ecomes  a  perfect  speller,  and  if  long  5  had  but  one  representa- 
tive, then  the  pupil  might  try  nine  times  before  spelling  this 
word  of  two  letters  correctly.  But  the  pupil  must  learn  that 
long  o,  in  80,  is  represented  in  seventeen  different  ways,  so  that, 
for  each  of  his  nine  trials  to  get  the  right  representative  of  s,  he 
may  make  seventeen  trials  to  get  the  right  representative  of  o ; 
find  so  he  may  make  153  trials  before  hitting  on  the  right  method 
of  spelling  so.  Add  the  sound  of  r  to  so,  as  heard  in  sorey  or 
soar,  we  find  that  r  has  seven  representatives,  not  necessary  to  be 
given  here,  and  that  the  153  trials  above  mentioned  may  be  made 
seven  times  before  arriving  at  the  common  method  of  spelling 
the  word  phonetically — or  there  may  be  1,071  trials  before  spell- 
ing a  word  of  three  sounds  correctly.  These  liabilities  to  mis- 
takes increase  as  many  times  as  there  are  different  ways  of  repre- 
senting any  additional  elementary  sound.  In  spelling  the  word 
Csssar  there  may  be  130,410  trials.  This  line  of  illustration  may 
be  followed  out  indefinitely,  as  there  is  no  end  to  absurdities, 
which  are  perfectly  appalling  to  any  one  who  will  examine  care- 
fully and  get  a  correct  understanding  of  the  question.  Such  a 
person  will  never  be  at  a  loss  to  know  why  it  becomes  necessary 
to  spend  so  much  time  in  learning  to  spell  and  read  the  words  of 
our  language.  He  will  wonder  much  more  why  so  many  become 
comparatively  accurate  spellers.  Can  any  one  who  understands 
this  question  hesitate  to  acknowledge  that  there  is  a  demand  for 
a  reform  of  our  mode  of  spelling,  if  a  reasonable  method  of  re- 
form can  be  found? 

In  the  second  place,  let  us  consider  the  means  or  the  methods 
necessary  for  reforming  the  monsttosities  in  our  language.  It 
must  be  evident  to  all  that  a  true  reform  must  be  based  upon  a 
perfect  alphabet.  That  is,  there  .should  be  just  as  many  alpha- 
betical characters  as  there  are  elementary  sounds,  and  no  charac* 
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ter  should  ever  represent  more  than  one  sound;  nor  should  any 
sound  be  represented  by  more  than  one  character.  This  last 
proposition  needs  no  argumentative  proof  for  those  persons  who 
have  carefully  and  intelligently  examined  the  subject,  and  it.  is 
useless  to  attempt  to  convince  any  one  of  its  truth  who  has  nei. 
.ther  the  disposition,  candor,  nor  ability  to  examine  it.  But  it  is 
no  longer  an  undemonstrated  -  assertion  that  our  language  has 
about  forty  distinct  elementary  sounds,  which  are  easily  recog- 
nized in  proper  pronunciation.  We  have  onjy  twenty-six  charac- 
ters to  represent  these  sounds,  and  three  of  them,  k,  q  and  z, 
are  useless,  as  they  represent  no  sound  not  heard  in  the  enuncia- 
tion of  certain  other  letters,  thus  leaving  tw^ity-three  letters  to 
represent  forty  or  more  sounds. 

As  the  monstrosities  above  referred  to  arise  from  the  fact  that 
most  of  our  letters  represent  more  than  one  sound,  and  most  of 
the  known  elementary  sounds  have  various  representatives,  it 
must  be  evident  that  the  reform  requires  one  and  only  one  char- 
acter for  each  elementary  sound. 

The  chief  trouble  in  learning  our  language  now,  both  by  na- 
tives and  by  foreigners,  arises  from  our  defective  alphabet.  This 
hardly  need  further  demonstration  or  proof. 

But  in  the  third  place,  if  a  new  and  perfect  alphabet,  based 
upon  the  above  principles,  should  be  made  to  take  the  place  of 
the  present  defective  one,  what  would  be  the  probable  results? 

The  results  may^be  seen  by  a  careful  examination  of  the  fol- 
lowing points  made  by  another: 

'*  1.  Children  of  six  or  eight  years  old  will  learn  to  read  in  a 
week. 

2.  Those  who  can  now  read  a  common  type  will  learn  to  read 
a  ^onetie  type  in  ten  minutes. 

3.  No  difficulty  will  be  experienced  in  spelling  any  word 
which  can  be  pronounced  with  accuracy. 

4.  No  doubt  will  be  experienced  as  to  the  proper  pronuncia- 
tion of  any  word  which  meets  the  eye. 

5.  Every  one  will  be  able  to  spell  as  correctly  as  he  pro- 
nounces. 

6.  Foreigners  will  never  be  led  into  any  errors  of  pronuncia- 
tion by  the  orthography  of  words. 
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7.  Our  language,  in  other  respects  the  simplest  in  the  world, 
will  be  accessible  to  all  mankind. 

8.  Missionaries  will  be  able  to  reduce  the  language  of  any 
tribe  to  an  alphabetical  form,  clear  and  simple. 

9.  Beading  and  writing  will  no  longer  be  feats,  their  attain- 
ment being  the  end  and  aim  of  most  poor  parents  in  sending 
their  children  to  school/' 

Millions  of  persons  cOuld  be  induced  to  teach  themselves  to 
read,  who  are  now  ignorant,  and  those  who  learn  to  read  will  be- 
come more  perfect  readers  and  spellers.  There  is  neither  time 
nor  room  to  demonstrate  the  above  statements;  and,  in  fact, 
there  is  no  need  of  further  demonstration  to  those  who  under- 
stand and  appreciate  the  real  character  of  the  reform  proposed. 

But  what  are  some  of  the  objections  to  the  reform  proposed  ? 

One  of  the  objections  Sometimes  urged  against  a  strictly  pho- 
netic alphabet,  and  an  absolutely  correct  method  of  spelling 
English  words,  is,  that  "it  cannot  be  done."  But  this  easnMi 
objection  is  really  nothing  but  a  %ioUl  not  objection.  The  fact  is, 
this  reform  can  be  easily,  effectively,  economically  and  satis&c- 
torily  accomplished.  If  it  voUl  not  be  accomplished,  it  ia  because 
ignorance  of  its  merits  and  M  fogifimn  are  opposed  to  it.  There 
was  a  time  when  it  is  said  some  men  were  opposed  to  a  change 
or  reform  in  the  custom  of  requiring  horses  to  drag  plows  by 
having  them  hitched  to  their  tails. 

Another  objection  urged  is,  that  ''if  we  change  the  present 
orthography  of  our  language  we  shall  lose  its  etymology. 

If  this  objection  is  to  have  its  full  value,  as  claimed,  it  can 
apply  only  to  such  as  have  a  knowledge  of  other  languages,  as 
well  as  our  own — which  number,  compared  with  the  number 
who  actually  learn  to  read,  is  very  small.  Besides,  there  are 
very  few  of  those  who  know  other  languages  who  derive  much 
pleasure  or  profit  from  etymology.  Is  it  wise,  then,  to  require 
the  large  majority  of  those  who  never  can  learn  any  other  than 
the  English  language,  to  waste  so  much  time  in  learning  to  read 
and  spell,  when  it  be  avoided? 

Then,  again,  is  it  wise  to  continue  such  an  unphilosophical  and 
difficult  method  of  learning  to  read  and  spell,  as  prevents  tens  of 
thousands  from  ever  learning,  simply  to  please  a  few  antiqua- 
rian etymological  curiosities?    But  these  objectors  seem  to  for- 
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get,  or  never  to  have  learned,  that  owing  \x)  the  present  unnat* 
und  and  unphilosophical  methods  of  spelling,  and  to  our  imper- 
fect alphabet,  our  language  is  constantly  changing,  and  has  al- 
ready 80  changed  from  its  original  form,  that  it  is  more  difficult 
to  read  English  as  used  in  the  times  of  Chaucer,  and  even  of 
Shakspeare,  than  to  read  our  common  words  spelt  in  any  of  the 
new  phonotypic  characters.  Yet  our  etymologists  make  no  ob- 
jections to  the  changes  which  have  already  been  made  in  the 
original  English. 

The  facts  are  that  a  phonotypic  method  of  spelling  would  not  pre> 
vent  the  curious  and  learned  etymolo^st  from  deriving  every  ad- 
vantage frt>m  etymological  study  which  he  now  has ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  we  believe  it  can  be  clearly  shown  that  a  pure  phonetic 
method  of  spelling  would  lead  more  easily  and  directly  to  the 
true  etymology  of  most  of  our  words.     Take,  for  example,  the 
word  Phthisis,  now  a  recognized  English  word.    Phonetically, 
the  fh  and  A  combinations  would  be  each  represented  by  a  sui^fe 
character  as  they  are  in  the  original  Greek.    The  word  would  no- 
longer  be  pronounced  in  English  different  from  what  it  is  in 
Oreek.    The  p^aound  would  be  restored,  which  represents  our 
sound  of/,  and  we  might  use  the  Greek  character  ^,  caUed  p^, 
and  the  sound  might  be  represented  by  the  Greek  character  0,^ 
called  UieUu    The  word  then  would  have  the  form  ^0tau,  which 
would  lead  the  etymologist  direeUy  to  the  original.     Hundreds  of 
similar  cases  can  be  produced,  if  necessary,  and  it  is  not  evident 
that  there  is  a  single  case  where  the  etymology  of  an  English 
word  would  be  obscured  by  a  phonetic  spelling.     The  etymologi* 
cal  objection  must  then  fall  to  the  ground.     It  is  a  phantom. 

One  more  objection  will  be  attended  to  here,  viz :  What  will 
be  done  with  all  the  books  printed  in  heterotopy?  Must  the  mil- 
lions of  money  required  to  print  them  be  sacrificed?  The  reply 
is  there  will  be  no  need  of  any  sacrifice,  for  these  books  may  be 
kept  for  use  inasmuch  as  any  one  who  has  learned  to  read  pho- 
notopy  would  read  the  old  style  more  readily  than  he  can  now 
read  the  old  English  in  the  times  of  Chaucer  or  Shakspeare. 
And  again,  it  will  not  cost  as  much  to  print  books  in  phonotopy 
and  do  all  the  ncessary  reprinting  of  old  books  in  the  same  type^ 
as  it  now  costs  in  common  type. 

After  one-half  of  a  generation  shall  pass  away  in  using  the 
new.  type,  there  would  be  no  more  use  for  the  common  type  than 
2 
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there  is  now  for  the  old  Engliah  type  and  mode  of  spelling. 
ThooBandfl  and  tens  of  thoasands  more  people  would  learn  to 
read,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  years  be  saved  in  learning  to 
read.  Give  us,  then,  a  conect  alphabet  and  a  natural  common 
sense  method  of  q)elling. 
Washimqtok,  D.  C. 


HEREDITARY  GRIMK 


IN  a  paper  lately  read  before  the  New  York  State  Charities 
Aid  Association,  Dr.  Harris  recorded  some  of  the  most  start- 
ling obserrations  and  conclusions  that  have  ever  been  made  pub- 
lic r^arding  hereditary  crime.  EQs  attention,  it  seems,  was 
called  to  a  certain  county  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State 
wherein  the  criminal  and  pauper  classes  bore  an  unusually  large 
proportion  to  the  total  number  of  inhabitants — ^namely,  about 
ten  per  cent.  The  frequent  recurrence  of  certain  names  in  the 
lists  of  those  thrown  by  misfortune  or  crime  into  the  poor-houses 
and  prisons  also  aroused  his  curiosity,  and  an  investigation  en- 
abled him  to  collect  the  following  statistics  : 

'^  Seventy  years  ago  a  child,  having  no  other  name  than  Mar- 
garet, was  a  vagrant  about  the  locality.    There  was  no  alms- 
house and  it  seemed  that  the  girl  lived  as  a  waif,  occasionally 
helped  by  the  charitable,  but  never  educated  and  nev^  given  a 
home.     She  gave  birth  to  children,  who  became  paupers  like  her- 
self; they  increased  and  multiplied  until,  up  to  the  present  time, 
nine  hundred  descendants  of  the  friendless  woman  can  be  traced. 
Of  this  immense  progmiy,  extending  through  six  generations, 
two  hundred  of  the  more  vigorous  are  recorded  as  criminals,  and 
a  large  number  as  idiots,  lunatics^  prostitutes  and  drunkards.     In 
one  single  generation  there  were  twenty  children,  three  of  which 
died  young,  and  the  balance  survived  to  maturity;  but  nine  were 
sent  to  State  prisons  for  aggregate  terms  of  fifty  years,  and   the 
rest  were  constant  inmates  of  penitentiaries,  jails  and  alma- 
houses." 

It  this  record  be  true,  and  the  alleged  increase  is  by  no  means 
excessive,  the  question  arises,  what  could  or  should  have  been 
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done  in  the  case  of  this  anfbrtanate  Margaret?  Our  most  hu- 
mane readers  will  scarcely  deny  that  any  measure,  whether  pre- 
yentiYe  or  reformatory,  would,  in  view  of  all  the  consequences, 
have  been  perfectly  justifiable.  Compulsory  education  may  not 
be  a  sovereign  reformatory  agent  in  all  cases,  but  we  venture  to 
say  that  if  it  had  been  enforced  in  this  State  at  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century,  the  county  in  question  would  not  to^y 
have  such  a  disgraceful  record  as  the  above. — OvriBtian  Union. 


PERSONAL  EFFORT  w.  SYSTEM  AND  METHOD. 


FJ58IDENT  FoRTEB,  of  Yale  College,  in  his  address  before 
the  Connecticut  State  Teachers'  Association,  uses  the  follow- 
ing suggestive  statements: 

"A  third  pernicious  feature  of  our  preparatory  school  is  a  ten- 
dency to  rely  on  system  and  method,  and  the  various  parapher- 
nalia of  a  well  regulated  institution,  to  the  exclusion  of  indi- 
vidual and  personal  effort.  Easy,  easy  indeed  is  it  to  ask  routine 
questions,  to  record  the  result  in  a  marking  book,  to  clinch  the 
wed:'s  work  by  a  weekly  examination,  and  a  term's  and  a  year's 
work  in  like  manner;  far  easier  than  to  put  questions  in  such 
fiuihion  as  to  find  whether  the  scholar  has  got  at  the  essence  of 
knowledge,  or  in  such  fashion  as  not  only  to  reach  the  ear  of  the 
questioned  pupil,  but  to  thrill  with  subtle  and  suggestive  power 
the  whole  class." 

The  reading  of  these  two  sentences,  which  in  themselves  con- 
tain a  volume  of  thought,  has  suggested  to  us  that  possibly  the 
ever  vibrating  pedagogical  pendulum  has  swung  too  far  into  the 
region  of  sydem  and  method  in  these  latter  days;  possibly  we 
have  attained  to  a  higher  degree  of  exoellenoe  in  '^  system  and 
method"  than  we  have  been  able  to  reach  in  the  matter  of  instruo- 
turn. 

Instruction  is  the  principal  thing — ^^stem  and  method  are  sub- 
ordinate things.  The  latter  should  subserve  the  former,  whereas 
the  tendeney  is  to  bury  instruction  in  method,  cover  it  up  with 
system,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Porter.  Method  may  truly  be  con- 
sidered as  the  shell,  while  instruction  is  the  kernel.  The  kernel 
g^ves  form  to  the  shell,  and  not  the  shell  to  the  kernel.     Instruo- 
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tion  should  determine  the  method  to  be  pursued  at  all  times,  and 
the  right  character  and  adaptation  of  instruction  should  be  the 
main  subject  of  thought  and  study  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 
Any  ''system"  which  has  a  tendency  to  divert  this  kind  of 
thought  and  study  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  or  to  substitute  for 
it  the  study  of  me^Qvod  in  ihe  abstrtust^  must  likewise  have  a  ten- 
dency to  exclude  individual  and  personal  effort,  and  to  introduce 
the  automatical.  Some  of  our  larger  city  graded  schools  may 
possibly  have  introduced  the  atUomatie  largely,  unawares,  and  by 
too  much  effort  at  system  become  faulty,  in  that  they  seem  to 
make  routine  questions  necessary  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  in 
order  to  ''record  the  result  in  a  markmg  book,  and  to  clinch  the 
week's  work  by  a  weekly  examination,"  which,  in  itself,  is  the 
worst  sort  of  routine.  We  have  known  scores  of  good  teachers 
to  become  utterly  useless  in  their  profession  by  this  very  lifeless 
process  of  undertaking  to  substitute  "system  and  method"  for 
irutructum;  or  routine  questUmSf  handed  to  them  from  a  superior 
officer,  for  the  living  and  vivifying  force  of  the  contact  of  mind 
with  mind."  These  teachers  learned  the  profession  in  small,  in* 
dependent  schools,  where  they  had  exclusive  control  of  the 
instruction,  and  they  adapted  method  to  the  nature  of  the  in- 
struction given  daily.  They  "put  questions  in  such  fashion  as 
to  find  whether  the  scholar  had  got  at  the  essence  of  knowledge," 
etc.,  and  they  succeeded;  but  these  excellent  teachers,  yielding 
to  the  promised  allurements  of  larger  city  schools,  hoping  to  bet- 
ter their  financial  condition,  and  possibly  to  enlarge  their  profes- 
sional reputation,  have  learned,  by  the  experience  of  a  sad  fail- 
ure, that  a  live,  self-acting  teacher  makes  only  a  very  poor  au- 
tomaton; that  less  of  the  thought  and  inspiration  of  a  true 
teacher  would  better  fit  them  for  turning  a  crank.  These  very 
teachers  have  failed  because  they  are  constitutionally  better 
"Shermans  or  Napoleons  than  drill  masters." 

"  I  would  never  be  a  teacher,  if  that  meant  only  to  turn  the 
handle  of  never  so  delicate  an  organ  that  went  by  machinery.  I 
would  not  be  a  teacher,  if  all  my  work  was  to  preside  at  recita- 
tions, put  well-rounded  questions,  and  conduct  skillfully  ques- 
tioned written  examinations." 

The  only  prime  factor  in  every  school  is  the  teacher.  All  other 
factors  of  the  product  may  vary — they  may  be  divided  and  sub- 
divided.   The  teacher  is  the  only  constant  educational  force.    The 
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|)erBonal  element  is  the  important  one,  and  all  good  teachers  are 
such  by  .virtue  of  their  personal  power.  An  evident  error,  that 
is  creeping  into  our  rapidly  growing  system  of  graded  schools,  is 
the  tendency  to  do  away  with  this  personal  power  of  the  teacher, 
by  placing  the  "system  of  school  organization"  before  every- - 
thing  else. 

The  usual  details  of  educational  machinery  are  worked  up  in 
the  form  of  a  printed  ''Course  of  Study,"  "Rules  and  Begula- 
tions,"  "Per  Cent.  Beports,''  etc.  Nothing  further  is  required 
than  to  find  persons  to  care  for  this  machine  and  keep  it  in  mo- 
tion. Of  late  years  the  smaller  cities,  towns  and  villages  are 
going  into  the  "machine  busuDLess."  They  make  patch  work  of 
it.  It  costs  too  much  to  print  the  400  page  Hand  Book  of  Bules 
and  B^ulations,  Course  of  Study,  etc.,  used  in  large  cities;  but 
the  village  must  have  a  machine,  so  the  authorities  cut  out  por- 
tions and  reduce  the  cost  of  reprinting  the  lifeless  machine — ^the 
amall  "procrustean  bed«"  The  best  teachers  spend  very  little 
time  in  administrative  work,  in  carrying  out  the  details  of  a  sys- 
tem of  external  rules  and  regulations. 

In  some  of  our  graded  schools  the  individual  and  personal 
power  of  the  teacher  is  not  felt  as  it  might  be  and  should  be. 
The  teacher's  mental  and  moral  force,  in  any  school,  should  have 
perfect  fireedom  and  play.  Superintendents  and  examining  boards 
would  do  well  to  examine  more  minutely  as  to  the  qufdity  and 
quantity  of  instructicm  given,  rather  than  to  spend  their  whole 
energies  to  determine  whether  the  teacher  has  executed  certain 
arbitrary  rules  or  followed  prescribed  methods  with  dogmatic 
precision.  Let  the  individu^ty  of  the  teacher  appear  and  re- 
^xppear  in  living  questions.  Let  him  put  questions  in  such  "fash- 
ion as  not  only  to  reach  the  ear  of  the  questioned  pupil,  but  to 
thrill  with  subtle  and  suggestive  power  the  whole  dass."  Let 
the  diildren  have  books — interesting  and  valuable  books — let 
them  be  taught  how  to  tise  hooks;  let  the  teacher  be  vwre  than  a 
machine  manager;  take  out  the  little  procrustean  beds;  let  the 
children  have  freedom  to  grow,  intellectually,  morally  and  physi- 
cally; treat  them  as  human  beings,  free  and  enjoying  all  that 
freedom  means,  not  as  culprits  to  be  checked,  marched  in  col. 
nmns  and  stunted  in  growth^  to  subserve  a  system  that  has  nei- 
ther meaning  nor  end  in  view,  and  we  shall  be  saved  the  humili- 
ation of  witnessing  the  decay  and  ultimate  destruction  of  our 
glorious  system  of  free  public  schools.  O.  S. 
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ADVANTAGES  OP  WRITINQ  READING  LESSONS. 


[An  Exercm  in  a  Teaehen^  Tnrining  Claas.] 

EVA  HAL8TEAD. 


1.  B  secures  study  from  (he  pupUs. — In  order  to  write  neadj 
and  correctly,  it  must  require  time  and  thought. 

2.  11  teaches  punchuxtion* — ^Pupils  cannot  copy  a  verse  and 
place  punctuation  marks  properly  without  observing  them  care* 
fully,  and  thus  learning  in  regard  to  their  proper  use. 

3.  leaches  correct  ChpUalization. — ^This  is  accomplished  by 
observation  also,  by  which  thej^  soon  learn  that  names  of  persons, 
sentences,  etc.,  begin  with  capitals. 

4.  leaches  correct  SpeBing, — ^No  one.  doubts  that  the  best 
method  of  learning  to  spell  is  by  a  close  observation  of  words  as 
found  in  our  reading.  A  pupil  cannot  copy  a  verse  in  reading 
and  do'  it  well  without  noticing  carefully  how  each  word  is  spelled, 
and  thus  impressing  it  upon  his  mind. 

5.  Teaches  Penmanship. — By  the  teacher's  commending  their 
e£Ports,  pupils  will  be  incited  to  take  great  care  in  forming  letters, 
in  order  to  have  neat  manuscripts,  and  will  thus  improve  rapidly 
in  this  particular. 

6.  leaches  Paragraphing. — Something  very  important. 

7.  Familiarizes  PupUs  with  good  langiuige, — ^They  are  thus 
taught  how  to  detect  the  beauties  in  another's  writing,  and,  by 
careful  study,  will  be  enabled  to  improve  their  own  expressions. 

8.  Teaches  how  to  spell  words  according  to  their  meaning. — For 
instance,  words  used  in  a  different  sense  but  pronounced  the 
s^e,  as  ^'no**  and  "know,"  "to"  and  **two,"  etc. 

9.  FamUiarvses  Pupils  wUh  different  styles  of  writers. — They  de- 
tect the  beauties  and  excellencies  of  some  and  the  imperfections 
and  follies  of  others. 

10.  leaches  thoughts  of  others, — They  get  a  clearer  idea  of  the 
thoughts  by  copying  them  than  by  reading  merely.  ^ 

11.  Furnishes  EmpljoymenU — When  pupils  have  something  as- 
signed them  to  do  which  they  feel  competent  to  perform  and  in 
which  they  feel  interested,  they  are  delighted  to  do  it. 

12.  Secures  definite  understanding  between  teacher  and  pupils. — 
The  pupil  knows  just  what  and  how  much  is  expected  of  him  and 
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will  endeavpr  to  do  it;  and  the  teacher  understands  that  if  the 
pupil  has  written  so  much  correctlj,  he  has  at  least  studied  that 
portion  of  the  lessou,  if  no  more. 

13.  Teaches  pupils  business  habUs. — ^By  having  them  write 
thfise  verses  on  papers  and  fold  their  papers  neatly,  writing  the 
name  on  the  back,  numbering  the  manuscript,  etc,  both  accuracy 
and  neatness  will  be  acquired. 

14.  Koeps  a  reoord  ofpupUt^  work,  by  preserving  eatik  matm- 
wrvfL — ^These  papers  may  be  shown  to  visitors,  and  also  when 

take  them  home  parents  will  see  what  they  have  been 


15.  Secures  good  management  of  Uie  school. — No  one  can  be  a 
good  teacher  without  managing  his  school  welL  Such  a  love  of 
the  work  is  created  that  pupils  have  no  time  for  idleness  and 
mischief  By  having  pupils  write  on  ihdr  slates  they  are  led, 
t9  we  have  already  shown,  to  a  critical  examination  of  the  lesson 
to  be  read,  and  they  thus  become  familiar  with  it  and,  what  is  of 
8tin  greater  value,  if  this  practice  is  continued  they  form  a  habit 
of  mastering  any  literary  work  wherever  they  may  find  it.  This 
power  will  be  of  great  benefit  in  other  studies,  because  they  have 
become  thoughtful  and  intelligent  readers,  and  will  not  pass  over 
anything  without  fuUy  comprehending  its  meaning. 

National  Nobmal  ScHOOt,  Lebanon,  O. 


Perhaps  you  have  noticed,  by  the  way,  how  a  common-place 
adjective,  when  simply  and  truthfully  applied,  takes  on  and  holds 
perennially  a  fresh  and  peculiar  meaning.  What  could  be  more 
common-place  than  "admirable,"  "silent,"  "pious,"  "venera- 
ble," "great,"  "yellow,"  "blue,"  "primeval."  Who  would 
think  that  the  application  of  these  qualifications  to  names  of  per- 
sons, places,  or  things,  could  make  epithets  that  time  cannot  out- 
wear ?  And  yet,  this  is  the  way  we  get  the  Admirable  Crichton, 
William  the  Silent,  Pious  JEneas,  the  Venerable  Bede,  Peter 
the  Great,  the  Yellow  Tiber,  the  Blue  Danube,  the  Forests 
Primeval,  and  a  thousand  undying  phrases  of  prose  and  verse. 
— "  The  Old  Cabinet;*  Scnbnei^sfor  March. 
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OFFICIAL  DEPARTKENT. 


In  assaming  the  duties  of  the  office  of  Saperintendent  of  PubUc  In- 
«truction,  I  desire  to  soHcit  the  co-operation  and  aasistance  of  the  teach- 
-era  and  school  officers  of  the  State. 

I  shall  be  glad  of  any  information  that  will  enable  me  to  better  under- 
stand the  condition  and  wants  of  the  schools,  and  any  secrice  the  depart- 
ment can  render  that  will  aid  you  in  your  work  will  be  cheerfiiUy  given. 

While  our  schools  have  already  made  a  proud  record,  there  is  still  a 
higher  plane  to  be  reached,  there  is  still  a  greater  work  to  be  done.  Let 
us  therefore  unite  in  an  earnest  effort  to  the  end  that  this  work  may  be 
4mocessfUlly  prosecuted. 

J.  H.  8MABT, 

.  Superintendent  Public  Instruction. 


In  answer  to  inquiries  concerning  recent  amendments  to  the  school 
law,  the  following  synopsis  of  the  more  important  changes  is  furnished 
for  the  information  of  school  officers  and  teachers: 

1.  The  county  superintendent  will  be  appointed  by  the  county  com- 
missioners in  June. 

2.  The  compensation  has  been  reduced  to  three  dollars  per  day. 

3.  Applicants  for  license  are  required  to  pay  a  fee  of  one  dollar  for 
examination,  and  no  per  diem  can  be  charged  for  time  spent  in  such  ex- 
amination. 

4.  The  number  of  days  allowed  for  visiting  schools  is  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Board  of  Commissioners,  provided  the  number  of  days  so 
allowed  shall  not  be  more  than  one-half  the  number  of  schools  in  the 
county. 

5.  The  number  of  days  allowed  for  office  work  cannot  exceed  twenty. 

6.  School  trustees  of  cities  and  incorporated  towns  are  to  be  appointed 
in  June,  instead  of  April,  and  must  reorganize  each  year. 

7.  Only  experienced  teachers  can  hold  the  office  of  Superintendent. 

8.  School  Boards  are  allowed  to  receive  tuition  from  non-residents. 

NoTX. — ^These  amendments  went  into  effect  on  the  9th  of  March,  1875. 

There  are  other  amendments  to  the  school  law  not  given  in  this  syn- 
opsis, because  they  are  not  of  general  interest.  An  edition  of  all  amend- 
ments will  be  printed  and  circulated  as  soon  as  possible. 


The  Department  of  Public  Instruction  has  been  removed  to  room 
No.  8,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  comer  Tennessee  and  Maryland  sts. 
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EDITOBIAU 


Thb  Educatiomist  has  be«a  consolidated  in  The  Indiana  School  Joukmal,  W. 
A.  Bdl  is  to  continue  as  Editor,  A.  0.  Shortridge  and  Geoiige  P.  Brown  are  to  be  associate 
editon.  Each  editor  is  to  be  at  liberty  to  express  his  views  on  educational  matters  without 
boMingtheolhen  responsible  for  the  same.  Mr.  Shoitridge's  articles  will  be  signed  S.. 
sad  Mr.  Brown's,  B. 


If  yoQ  do  not  get  your  Journal  by  the  15th  of  the  month,  write  tX 
once. 

If  you  wish  the  address  of  your  Journal  changed,  give  the  old  post 
office  as  well  as  the  new,  together  with  the  county  in  each  case. 

Kkw  subscribers  should  add  ten  cents  to  the  subscription  price  of  the 
JoQinal,  to  prepay  postage,  as  the  new  law  requires.  If  sent  with  the 
iubacription  it  'vdU  save  trouble  and  expense. 

Thx  subscribers  to  the  Educationist  will,  in  the  future,  receive  the 
Journal  the  pro  rata  time  of  their  subscriptions:  i.  e.  the  price  of  the 
Jonmal  being  $1.50  and  that  of  the  Educationist  $1,  the  subscribers  to  the 
Educationist  will  receive  the  Jolimal  for  twa-ihirda  of  the  time  their  sub- 
scription has  yet  to  run  for  the  Educationist.  We  presume  this  will  be 
satisfactory  to  all. 


Thx  Indiana  School  Journal  has,  for  some  time  past^  enjoyed 
the  enviable  reputation  of  being  'one  of  the  most  ^^practieaF'  educa- 
tional papers  published  in  the  United  States.  The  Educattonist  has 
from  the  first  made  a  specialty  of  the  Philosophy  of  Education,  a^d  has 
met  a  warm  reception  and  the  hearty  indorsement  of  leading  teachers 
and  thinkers  throughout  the  country.  It  is  proposed,  in  the  consoli- 
dation of  the  two  papers,  to  retain  the  characteristic  features  of  each. 
It  will  be  the  aim  and  the  study  of  the  editors  to  still  make  prominent 
the  pracHeai  features  of  the  paper.  Every  number  will  contain  com- 
mon sense  directions  and  suggestions  as  to  how  to  teach  and  how  to 
govern — ^matters  that  teachers  in  the  common  schools  can  take  with 
them  into  their  school  rooms  and  apply  in  their  every-day  work.  They 
folly  appreciate  the  fact  that  for  the  masses  of  the  teachers  the  methoda 
of  teaching— the  how,  will  be  most  appreciated  and  most  helpful;  and 
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that  it  will  be  ever  pointing  backward,  or  downward,  or  inward  to  the 
^ibstract  from  whence  it  sprung.  The  teacher  needs  to  have  the  abiding 
conviction  that  he  is  building  not  for  to-day  nor  for  the  immediate  future 
alone,  but  for  all  time;  that  the  character  of  the  man  and  woman  is  to 
be  determined  by  the  motives  that  are  the  mainsprings  of  action  in  the 
boy  and  girl;  and  that  he  has  much  to  do  in  determining  these  motives. 
To  bring  this  already  too  long  article  to  an  abrupt  close,  we  will  say 
that  we  believe  in  the  exercise  of  authority,  and  in  the  beneficial  influ- 
ences of  personal  regard,  but  that  neither  nor  both  should  be  relied  upon 
to  secure  obedience.  They  are  important  agencies  in  awakening  and 
making  active  the  moral  sense  that  makes  the  child  a  law  unto,  himself 
and  loyal  to  the  right,  but  they  a^  only  agencies.  The  proper  end  of 
school  government  is  self-oontrol,  and  the  means  adopted  to  secure  the 
one  ought  to  tend  to  the  development  of  the  other.  B. 


THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  QUESTION— I. 

i^ 

GarefUl  observers  of  the  signs  of  the  times  have  not  failed  to  notice 

that  there  is  a  rapidly  growing  sentiment  among  several  different  classes 

of  society,  of  opposition  to  Free  High  Schools  and  Colleges  as  a  part  of 

the  public  school  system. 

The  objectors  insist  that  "  free  instruction  in  the  public  schools  should 
be  confined  to  the  elementary  branches.  A  child  which  at  fourteen  or 
fifteen  has  been  thoroughly  drilled  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  draw- 
ing and  the  simpler  parts  of  physical  geography  and,  if  possible,  musical 
notation,  is  fitted  either  to  begin  to  learn  a  trade,  or  to  enter  a  higher 
academy  for  further  studies.  But  as  all  cannot  afford  to  send  their  chil- 
dren to  an  academy  or  college,  it  is  not  fair  to  burden  all  with  the  sup- 
port of  these  higher  schools.  For  the  more  extended  education,  those 
who  desire  it  ought  to  pay.  It  is  not  required  for  the  safety  or  welfare 
of  the  State  that  all  children  shall  be  trained  or  prepared  for  professional 
or  business  life.  It  is  an  injury  to  the  community  when  a  public  school 
system  is  made  to  foster  false  pride  and  vain  ambition,  and  to  fit  youth 
for  a  limited  range  of  callings  which  are  easily  overstocked." 

These  objectors  are : 

1.  The  politician,  who  fancies  that  he  has  caught  a  hobby  upon  which 
he  may  ride  into  power.  He  would  lighten  the  burden  of  tax  that  is 
weighing  down  the  poor  man,  but  he  neglects  to-  say  that  he  would 
thereby  deprive  that  poor  man's  son  of  perhaps  his  only  chance  of  carv- 
ing out  for  himself  a  better  fortune  than  has  fallen  to  the  father. 

2.  Such  religious  bodies  as  believe  that  the  school  should  not  be  di- 
vorced from  the  church.  Among  these  the  Bomish  church  is  prominent. 
They  are  unfriendly  to  the  American  free  school,  for  the  reason  above 
given;  and  they  especially  object  to  being  taxed  to  pay  for  that  higher 
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education  that  lifts  its  possessor  out  ot  the  reach  of  a  superstitious  rever- 
ence for  the  authority  of  the  church. 

8.  The  founders  and  supporters  of  denominational  colleges,  who  need 
the  patronage  of  those  "who  desire  a  more  extended  education." 

4.  A  large  numher  of  persons  who,  from  want  of  time,  inclination  or 
ahility,  take  hut  a  superficial  view  of  the  suhject,  and  accept  the  dictum 
of  some  one  of  the  above  classes  as  truth,  and  close  their  ears  against  the 
the  intrusion  of  all  opposing  arguments. 

The  politician  calls  all  supporters  of  higher  education  "educational 
enthusiasts."  With  the  unthinking  million  this  name  is  sufficient  to 
brand  their  reasoning,  sophistry;  and  their  conclusions,  delusions. 

This  is  not  a  new  field  of  warfare.  The  ground  has  been  fought  over 
times  without  number.  Higher  education  has  finally  been  declared  the 
victor  in  some  of  the  older  European  countries,  but  in  free  America  the 
pendulum  of  popular  favor  yet  vibrates  between'  the  alphabet  and  the 
greatest  and  most  varied  knowledge.  Yesterday,  it  woi^ld  have  founded 
a  university  that  would  rival  that  of  Berlin ;  to-day,  it  would  confine  the 
work  of  ita  university  to  the  spelling-book  and  the  multiplication  table. 

We  are  now  in  the  age  of  "reform."  We  are  swinging  backward  to- 
ward the  alphabet.  Learning  to  spell  is  just  now  the  chief  end  of  man. 
Anything  above  this  is  "false  pride  and  vain  ambition." 

Notwithstanding,  we  shall  in  our  next  number  undertake  to  state  some 
of  the  reasons  why  "free  instruction  in  the  public  schools  should"  not 
"be  confined  to  the  elementary  branches."  B. 
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We  wish  to  say  something  about  what  the  last  Legislature  did  for  the 
school  law  of  this  State,  but  find  ourselves  much  in  the  condition  of  the 
notorious  swearer,  who  was  hauling  sand  up  a  hill  and  on  reaching  the 
top  found  that  the  "end  gate"  had  given  way,  and  that  he  had  lost  his 
entire  load.  Some  interested  spectators  gathered  around  him,  expecting 
to  hear  a  volley  of  oaths;  but  when  he  said  not  a  word— simply  stared 
in  amazement — ^a  bystander  said,  "why  don't  you  swear?"  Shaking  his 
head  disconsolately  he  replied,  "  I  can't  do  the  subject  justice.  It  isn't 
worth  while  to  begin." 

This  expresses  our  feeling  exactly  as  we  read  over  the  late  law  abolish- 
ing county  superintendency.  We  are  tempted  to  call  those  who  are  re- 
sponsible for  this  great  blunder,  by  very  hard  names;  but,  after  we  have 
used  up  our  vocabulary  of  epithets,  we  feel  conscious  of  having  only 
faintly  pictured  their  comprehension  of  this  important  subject:  so  wo 
give  up  all  hopes  of  doing  the  subject  justice,  and  will  say,  in  a  very 
nnimpassioned  way,  that  county  superintendency  is  ^^  reformed"  W  The 
name  is  left,  but  all  the  vitals  are  taken  out  out  of  it.  (A  synopsis  of 
the  principal  amendments  will  be  found  in  the  official.) 
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The  principal  defect  of  the  old  law  was  that  the  price  paid  was  not 
sufficient  to  secure  the  services  of  competent  superintendentSy  in  many 
cases.  The  best  teachers  could  secure  places  much  less  laborious,  that 
would  pay  them  better  salaries.  In  many  counties  good  superintendents 
were  compelled  to  resign  or  connect  some  other  business  with  that  of 
superintending.  Instead  of  remedying  this  defect^  the  late  legislatore 
added  to  it.  It  reduced  the  salary  from  $4  to  $3  per  day.  It  also  made 
the  maximtan  number  of  days  to  be  spent  in  visiting  schools  one^half  the 
minimum  number  fixed  by  the  old  law.  Twenty  days  are  allowed  the 
superintendent  for  office  work.  Each  teacher  is  required  to  pay  one 
dollar  for  the  privHege  of  being  examined. 

In  an  average  county,  where  the  commissioners  have  sense  and  back- 
bone enough  to  allow  the  superintendent  the  full  number  of  days  for 
visiting  schools,  the  supei^ntendent's  salary  may  summed  up  as  follows: 

1.  Visiting  schools,  fifty  days « $150  00 

2.  Office  work,  twenty  days : 60  00 

8.    Holding  county  institute .— _-      15  00 

4.  Holding  township  institutes ^ ^,,^„ ,      50  00 

5.  Examination  fees -_  __. • — .,  - 75  00 


Total . $860  00 

According  tb  the  judgment  of  these  men,  who  deem  their  own  services 
worth  $3  per  day,  $350  should  be  a  sufficient  compensation  for  a  man  ca- 
pable of  standing  at  the  head  of^  and  directing  the  educational  interests 
of  a  county.  Besides,  the  commissioners  have  the  power  (and  will  exer^ 
cise  it  in  nearly  one-half  the  counties)  to  cut  off  all  days  for  visiting 
schools.  This  will  leave,  as  the  superintendent's  salary,  the  princely 
sum  of  $200. 

We  are  inclined  to  think  that  it  would  have  been  better,  had  the  legis- 
lature made  a  clean  sweep  of  it  and  abolished  the  law  in  name  as  well  as 
in  fact.  In  this  case  the  reaction  would  have  come  sooner  and  the  State 
would  have  sooner  regained  its  former  high  standing  and  upward  im- 
pulse in  educational  matters. 

THS  OTHEB  SIDE. 

"It  is  not  worth  while  to  cry  over  spilt  milk."  If  county  superintend- 
ency  is  badly  demoralized,  we  are  still  as  well  off  as  Ohio,  Michigan  and 
many  other  States,  and  we  must  not  become  discouraged.  This  only  fur- 
nishes a  renewed  and  striking  proof  that  there  is  a  great  work  to  be  done 
by  the  teachers  of  our  young  and  growing  State. 

For  the  last  ten  years  Indiana  has  moved  steadily  forward  in  educa- 
tional matters,  and  in  that  time  perhaps  no  other  State  in  the  Onion  has 
made  greater  educational  progress,  and  had  it  not  been  for  this  unfortu- 
nate retrograde,  in  a  few  years  more  would  have  stood  in  the  front  edu- 
cational rank.  As  it  is,  let  us  resolve  that  we  will  not  go  backward.  If 
our  wise  (?)  law-makers  will  not  permit  us  to  advance,  let  us  fight  val- 
iantly to  hold  the  ground  we  have  already  gained,  and  in  the  meantime 
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hope  find  vnyrk  to  the  end  that  the  next  legislature  will  unclog  our  edu- 
cational wheels. 

If  we  are  to  be  deprived  of  the  visits  of  the  oountj  superintendent,  in 
whole,  or  in  part,  we  must  try  to  make  up  this  loss  bj  holding  better 
ootmty  institutes,  by  making  the  township  institutes  more  practical, 
by  making  greater  individual  effort.  ^  Where  there  is  a  will  there  is  a 
way/'  A  giMd  feature  of  the  new  law  is  that  only  practical  teachers,  of 
at  least  two  years' suooesslul  experience,  can  hold  the  office  of  superin- 
tendent. This  will  generally  have  the  effect  to  keep  the  office  out  of  the 
hands  of  one-horse  lawyers  and  doctors  who  would,  in  many  instances, 
take  it  simply  for  the  little  money  there  is  in  it.  Let  teachers  and  trus- 
tees, and  all  who  are  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  schools,  see  to  it 
that  the  commissioners,  at  their  June  term,  appoint  to  this  office  the  very 
beet  available  man.  Politics  should  be  wholly  ignored,  and  competency 
alone  made  the  test  of  qualification. 


"STBICTLY  CONFIDENTIAL." 


We  give  below  a  "strictly  confidential"  letter  received  by  one  of  our 
county  superintendents.     We  give  it  verbatim^  literatim,  ei  raaeal-im. 

Chicago,  Jan.  6,  1875. 

DxAB  Sir: — Knowing  your  influence  among  the  trustees  of  your 
county,  and  wishing  to  increase  our  school  furniture  trade,  we  writ^  to 
you  to  see  if  we  cannot  interest  you  enough,  so  that  you  would  give  our 
furniture  the  preference  and  recommend  it  to  parties  in  your  county  in 
want  of  school  desks.  We  do  not  wish  to  palm  off,  through  your  influ- 
ence, a  desk  without  merit;  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  the  best  desk  in 
America,  and  its  merits  are  well  known,  and  will  do  credit  to  any  one 
selling  or  recommending  it. 

We  would  like  to  make  some  arrangements  with  you  to  look  after  our 
interests  in  your  county,  that  would  result  to  our  mutual  benefit. 

Please  favor  us  with  a  reply  in  regard  to  the  matter,  which  shall  be 
strictly  confidential  on  our  part. 

Awaiting  your  reply,  we  are 

Yours,  very  respectfully. 

This  is  signed  by  the  Sherwood  School  Furniture  Co.  <<  P.  £." 

We  presume  other  superintendents  have  received  the  same  letter,  or 
a  similar  one,  and  therefore  we  have  a  word  to  say.  ^'Arrangements  *  * 
that  would  result  io  our  mutual  benefit "  «  »  »  <<  which  shall  be  strictly 
confidential  on  our  part,"  seem  to  be  the  main  point.  That  is,  the  Sher- 
wooc^  Company  proposes  to  bribe  superintendents  to  introduce  their  fur- 
niture. Such  a  letter  is  an  insult  to  hY^tj  officer  receiving  it,  and  we 
trust  it  has  been  uniformly  treated  with  the  contempt  it  received  at  the 
hands  of  the  superintendent  who  furnished  us  this  copy. 
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Two  years  ago  the  Excelsior  Furniture  Company,  of  Cincinnati,  sent 
a  similar  proposition  to  the  township  trustees  of  this  State,  and  we  gave 
it  light  through  the  pages  of  the  Journal.  We  are  not  accustomed  to 
do  free  advertising,  but  are  sometimes  forced  into  it.  Any  superintend- 
ent or  trustee  receiving  such  dishonorable  propositions  Will  do  a  public 
service  by  forwarding  the  same  to  us.  No  honorable  man  will  make 
such  a  proposition  to  a  person  in  an  official  position,  and  no  honest  offi- 
cial will  accept  such  an  one.  Under  the  circumstances,  any  superintend- 
ent or  trustee  who  shall  use  his  influence,  it  matters  not  how  innocentlj, 
for  the  introduction  of  the  furniture  of  either  of  these  companies,  lavs 
,  himself  open  to  the  suspicion  that  he  has  been  hrvbed. 


We  are  glad  to  know  that  superintendent  Smart  contemplates  making 
a  change  in  the  old  method  of  estimating  the  average  length  of  school 
terms  in  both  county  and  State.  Our  present  law,  for  convenience  in 
making  out  reports,  counts  a  system  of  schools  a  single  school.  For  ex- 
ample, Indianapolis,  with  more  than  150  teachers,  has,  by  the  present 
method  of  computing,  but  a  single  school.  This  method  has  nothing  in 
its  favor  but  convenience,  while  it  is  absurd,  absolutely  false,  and  does  the 
State  great  injustice.  Let  us  illustrate  by  taking  Marion  county.  There 
are  150  schools  in  Indianapolis  and  about  the  same  number  in  the  county 
outside  of  Indianapolis.  The  length  of  the  school  term  in  the  city  is 
ten  months ;  the  average  length  outside  is  about  six  months.  Now  by 
counting  each  room  a  school,  the  average  for  the  county  is  eight  months, 
whereas,  if  Indianapolis  is  counted  but  a  single  school  the  average 
length  of  school  term  for  the  county  js  but  a  smaU  fraeiion  over  six 
months.  Thus  it  is  seen  that  the  present  method  makes  a  false  showing 
that  is  greatly  to  the  detriment  of  the  county.  What  is  true  of  Marion 
county  is  true  of  every  other  county  in  the  State,  to  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree. According  to  the  State  Superintendent's  last  report,  the  average 
length  of  the  school  term  for  the  State  is  118  days,  whereas,  by  a  &ir  es- 
timate, the  number  shoula  be  over  130  days.  We  know  of  no  other 
State  that  does  itself  this  great  injustice,  and  Indiana  cannot  longer  af- 
ford to  continue  this  course  of  self  defamation. 


At  a  recent  teachers'  meeting  Prof.  Olney,  of  Michigan  UniTersity, 
read  a  paper  on  "  Examinations,  their  Purpose  and  Methods,"  in  which 
he  took  the  ground  that  "  final  examinations'-  should  be  abolished.  He 
prefers  to  promote  pupils  on  the  average  of  their  daily  record. 

While  it  is  doubtless  true  that  in  many  instances  too  much  dependence 
is  placed  upon  these  examinations,  it  would  be  a  fatal  mistake  to  abolish 
them.  There  must  be  some  standard  of  promotion  or  all  gradation  will 
be  destroyed.  If  pupils  are  promoted  on  their  class  standing,  you  neces- 
sarily have  just  as  many  standards  as  you  have  teachers,  and  between 
the  extremes  of  these  there  always  exists  a  great  difference. 
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We  will  agree  that  depending  entirely  upon  final  examinations  will 
cceasionaUy  do  injustice  to  certain  pupils.  It  sometimes  happens  that  an 
examination  does  fail  to  show  a  pupil's  relative  standing,  but  such  cases 
are  exceedingly  rare.  (We  speak  from  an  experience  of  ten  years  in 
the  school  room,  with  regular  monthly,  aa  well  as  annual  examinations.) 
It  eometimes  happens  that  a  timid  child  will  fail,  in  a  public  oral  exami- 
nation, to  do  himself  justice,  and  even  here  the  number  of  cases  is  exag- 
gerated: ten  fail  from  ignorance  where  one  fails  from  fright.  But 
where  examinations  arQ  conducted  in  writing,  the  children  having  been 
properly  taught  so  that  they  can  thus  express  their  thoughts  readily,  in 
ninety-nine  cases  out  of  every  hundred  the  result  may  be  relied  upon  as 
being  approximately  correct. 

After  saying  so  much  for  "  final  examinations,"  we  wish  to  add  that 
we  do  not  believe  that  they  should  be  wholly  relied  upon  for  promotions. 
There  are  many  contingencies,  which  should  always  be  considered,  that 
these  examinations  can  never  show.  For  example,  the  age,  the  opportu- 
nities, the  application  of  the  pupil  can  only  be  determined  by  the  teacher, 
and  no  superintendent '  should  ever  take  the  responsibility  of  deciding 
doubtful  cases  from  per  cents,  alone,  but  should  always  consult  the 
teacher. 

Another  vital  mistake  made  by  Prof.  Olney  is  that  this  plan  implies 
the  necessity  of  keeping  a  daily  record  of  recitations,  something  entirely 
impracticable  in  lower  grades,  and  of  exceeding  doubtful  utility  even  in 
the  high  school. 


Indiana  "  has  got  it " — got  it  fearfully — we  mean  the  "  spelling-school 
mania."  We  put  it  very  mildly  when  we  say  that  spelling  schools  are 
the  rage.  Hardly  a  school,  a  church,  a  society,  an  organization  of  any 
description  that  has  not  had  its  spelling  school,  or  that  is  not  now  arrang- 
ing for  one.  Churches  no  longer  hold  festivals;  thej  tpell.  Y.  M.  C. 
A's.  no  longer  have  lectures;  they  spell.  Fire  companies  no  longer  have 
balls;  they  spell.  Everybody  spells — spells  for  fun — spells  for  money. 
The  hurricane  'first  struck  in  this  State  at  Indianapolis.  A  committee 
from  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  engaged  the  Academy  of  Music,  agreeing  to  pay 
185  for  its  use  for  a  single  evening.  Circulars  were  issued,  the  affair  ad- 
vertized extensively  through  the  daily  papers,  about  fifty  leading  citizens 
were  advertised  to  take  a  part  in  the  spelling,  and  the  result  was  that  the 
Academy  was  jammed,  and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  cleared  above  all  expensea 
over  $260. 

The  prizes  offered  were  Webster's  Unabridged  for  the  last  one  on  the 
Boor;  Worcester's  Unabridged  for  the  next  to  the  last  one,  and  a  spelling- 
book  to  the  one  who  missed  the  first  word;  to  this  last  prize  a  benevo- 
lent gentleman  added  a  load  of  coal.  It  may  be  a  matter  of  interest  to 
some  .of  our  readers  to  know  that  the  editor  of  the  Indiana  School 
Journal  got  the  load  of  coal.  He  also  got  a  beautiful  bouquet,  not  on  the 
programme. 
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The  words  missed  on  the  occasion  were:  allege,  measles,  jasmine,  sera- 
phim, diocese,  paroxysm,  dentifrice,  repartee,  effervescent,  mortgageor, 
errata,  homogeneal,  prey,  magazine,  palanquin,  osier,  nickel,  sylphid, 
ciliiform,  xylograph,  cineritions,  idiosyncrasy,  millionaire,  pyx,  ptarmi- 
gan, spatial,  saponaceous,  ipecacuanha.  ^ 

We  always  did  believe  in  the  old-fashioned  spelling  schools,  and  as  a 
matter  of  course  indorse  this  revival.  They  furnish  a  very  pleasant  rec- 
reation, and,  at  the  same  time,  extend  a  knowledge  of  the  orthographic 
science. 

It  is  said  that  this  spelling  excitement  originated  in  Ohio  in  the  same 
town  in  which  the  temperance  crusade  started. 


J.  H.  Smart  entered  upon  his  duties  as  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction on  the  16th  ult.  He  is  a  man  of  good  ability,  possesses  more 
than  ordinary  enthusiasm  and  activity,  and  has  a  laudable  ambition  to 
fill  the  high  office  he  now  holds  in  such  a  way  as  shall  be  creditable  to 
himself  and  beneficial  to  the  State.  We  believe  that  he  will  succeed  in 
doing  this,  but  regret  that  the  late  legislature  placed  so  many  obstacles 
in  his  way.  County  superintendency  is  the  most  effective  means  through 
which  a  State  Superintendent  can  work,  and  just  in  proportion  as  the 
former  is  rendered  inefficient,  is  the  latter  disarmed  of  power  to  build  * 
.up  the  country  schools.  Mr.  Smart  came  from  Fort  Wayne  to  Indian- 
apolis several  times  during  the  session  of- the  legislature,  at  his  own  ex- 
pense, and  did  all  he  could  to  prevent  injurious  school  legislation,  and 
regrets  the  action  taken  as  much  as  any  one.  He  is  casting  about  him 
now  with  a  view  to  determining  the  best  course  to  take  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. We  tender  him  the  support  of  the- Journal  in  all  laudable 
undertakings,  and  feel  safe  in  pledging  him  the  hearty  co-operation  of 
the  teachers  of  the  State. 


We  wish  to  call  special  attention  to  Miss  Lathrop's  article  in  this  issue 
of  the  Journal.  It  is  quite  lenthy,  but  we  hope  no  one  will  fail  to  read 
it  on  that  account.  It  is  full  of  good  sense  and  good  suggestions,  and 
many  of  the  points  made  are  worthy  the  earnest  attention  of  both  teach- 
ers and  superintendents. 

The  article  on  "Reform  in  English  Orthography,"  will  be  of  special 
interest  just  now.  Mr.  Richards,  the  author,  was  for  years  superintendent 
of  the  Washington  City  schools,  and  is  good  authority  on  any  educational 
subject  he  may  discuss.  His  article,  and  that  of  Mr.  Harris  last  month, 
give  a  full  and  fair  presentation  of  this  vexed  question. 


In  our  next  issue  Prof.  Jordon,  of  the  Indianapolis  high  school,  will 
begin  a  scries  of  articles  on  natural  science,  which  will  consist  almost  en- 
tirely of  notes  taken  from  the  lectures  of  Prof,  Agassiz,  while  on  Pen- 
ikese  Island.    These  will  doubtless  be  both  interesting  and  instructive. 
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'Public  Libbabiss — New  Impbtus. — Ai  an  educational  instrumen- 
talitj,  the  Public  School  Library  is  of  more  than  secondary  importance, 
13  its  form  begins  to  crystallize  under  the  new  law.  In  our  State  the 
City  of  Indianapolis  was  the  first  to  lead  off  in  the  establishment  of  a 
valuable  Public  Library,  under  the  control  of  the  Board  of  Education; 
bat  the  City  of  Evansville  is  close  on  the  "heels"  of  the  capital  in  this 
sew  enterprise.  The  Evansville  library  has  just  opened  with  a  $6,000 
purchase  of  new  books  and  about  4,000  old  ones,  donated  by  the  City 
Library  Association.  It  is  conducted  by  the  trustees  of  the  city  schools, 
who  have  exhibited  good  taste  and  excellent  judgment  in  fitting  up  the 
best  building  for  library  purposes  in  the  State.  On  one  corner  of  the 
high  school  lot^  entirely  detached  from  all  other  buildings,  they  have 
located  the  library.  The  building  is  &4x60  feet,  made  of  brick,  well 
lighted  and  airy,  high  ceiling,  conveniently  arranged  and  easy  of  access. 
Hr.  Bassett  Cadwallader,  formerly  from  Indianapolis,  is  the  Librarian. 
The  Board  of  Trustees  are:  Luke  Wood,  Esq.,  Dr.  H.  W.  Cloud  and 
J.  H.  Pollsdeffer,  Esq.,  all  of  whom  deserve  great  credit  for  the  energetic 
manner  in  which  they  have  inaugurated  this  important  auxiliary  to  the 
public  school  system  of  the  city.  The  town  of  Muncie  has,  in  like  man- 
ner, taken  advanced  grounds  in  this  matter.  We  see  no  good  reason 
why  a  hundred  other  towns  in  the  State  should  not  organize  public  libra- 
ries. Certainly,  next  to  the  school  itself,  no.  other  investments  will  pay 
aa  well  as  to  inaugurate  the  library  system,  now  made  possible  by  the 
laws  of  the  State.  What  important  city  will  be  next  to  inaugurate  a 
Mbrary?  O.  S. 


Laportb — Has  not  only  a  "Swift"  superintendent  of  schools,  but  a 
Ltfon  in  the  high  school.  Miss  M.  E.  Lyon,  of  the  Laporte  high  school, 
has  not  been  long  enough  in  the  State  to  become  generally  known,  and 
we  predict  that  if  her  accomplishments,  education,  general  appearance 
•nd  extraordinary  ability  to  Ua/:h  were  more  widely  known,  the  city  of 
lAporte  might  not  be  so  fortunate  as  to  retain  her  valuable  services. 

Mr.  James  R.  Goff  is  principal  of  the  high  school,  and  is  doing  a 
splendid  work.  He  has  seventy  students  in  regular  attendance,  thirty- 
one  of  whom  are  studying  Latin.  Superintendent  Swift  knows  how  to 
iiiuuiage  schools.    Laporte  employs  twenty-three  teachers.    One  special 
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teacher  for  German  and  one  for  music.  The  hig^  school  has  splendid 
accommodations.  Good  rooms,  neatly  furnished;  extensive  chemical  and 
philosophical  apparatus,  and  good  reference  library.  A  class  of  six  stu- 
dents will  graduate  at  the  close  of  the  present  school  year. 

Newcastle. — The  schools  at  Newcastle,  under  the  supervision  of 
Prof.  Geo.  W.  HuflTord,  one  of  our  most  scholarly  teachers,  as  well  as  a 
sensible  superintendent,  are  in  a  very  prosperous  condition.  The  at- 
tendance is  over  500  pupils,  about  50  in  the  high  school.  Eight  teachers 
are  employed.  Mrs.  Lois  G.  Hufford,  so  well  and  favorably  known  to 
the  readers  of  the  Journal,  is  teaching  in  the  high  school. 

One  feature  of  the  Newcastle  high  school,  specially  commendable,  is 
the  compleienesa  of  the  course  of  study.  Prof.  Hufford  holds  his  pupils 
down  to  a  four  years'  course,  and  includes  the  Latin  and  Greek  as  elec- 
tive studies.  The*  first  class  will  graduate  at  the  close  of  the  present 
school  year. 

South  Bend. — The  South  Bend  schools  have  some  distinctive  features^ 
One  is  the  separate  management  of  the  elementary  and  high  schools. 

Mr.  D.  A.  Ewing  is  superintendent  of  the  former,  and  Mr.  Benjamin 
Wilcox  of  the  latter,  which  has  n'o  connection  whatever  with  the  ele- 
mentary schools. 

A  novel  but  very  interesting  feature  in  the  management  of  the  lower 
schools,  is  the  substitution  of  gymnastics  for  the  ordinary  out-door  re- 
cess. This  plan  seems  to  work  splendidly  in  South  Bend,  but  whether 
superintendents  of  less  executive  ability  and  energy  than  Mr.  Ewing 
could  make  a  success  of  this  plan,  is  certainly  questionable. 

In  the  matter  of  Penmanship,  the  South  Bend  schools  are  ahe4xd,  Lit^ 
tie  is  done  with  drawing.  We  have  seen  arithmetic  taught  better,  but  in 
most  other  branches  the  South  Bend  teachers  are  above  the  average. 
The  school  buildings,  six  in  number,  are  in  good  condition.  The  pic- 
tures, mottoes  and  school-room  decorations  are  equal  to  ihe  best  in  the 
State.  The  high  school  is  a  good  one.  Prof.  Wilcox  is  a  regular  ^^Soc- 
ratea^^  in  method.    The  pupils  all  like  him. 

KoKOUO. — The  editor  of  the  Kokomo  Democrai^  after  spending  a  ip^eek 
in  attendance  on  the  semi-annual  examinations  of  the  public  schools^ 
closes  a  lengthy  report  as  follows: 

"After  this  extended  visit  to  the  public  schools  of  this  city,  we  are  free 
to  announce  the  conviction  that  our  schools,  under  the  wise  supervision 
of  Prof.  Cox,  are  now  in  the  most  prosperous  condition  they  have  ever 
been,  to  our  knowledge." 

AuRORk. — E.  S.  Clark,  "an  old  bachelor,"  is  sup't.:  Miss  Lucinda 
Stratton  is  principal  of  the  high  school.  There  are  14  teachers  in  all. 
Our  reporter  says:  "The  schools  are  in  good  condition.''  Dr.  Sutton,  a 
citizen  of  Aurora,  is  greatly  interested  in  education,  and  especially  in. 
scientific  education. 
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Angola. — The  schools  of  Angola  are  reposed  in  good  condition;  this 
Is  nothing  new,  however.  The  higher  departments  are  overflowing. 
About  seventy  foreign  students  are  in  attendance,  most  of  whom  are  pre- 
paring to  teach.  L.  R.  Williams  is  the  superintendent.  The  schools  of 
Steuben  county  are  also  highly  spoken  of.  Certainly  but  few  counties  in 
the  State  can  boast  of  so  good  a  superintendent.  J.  W.  Cowen  is  ,the 
man. 

Wabash. — A  recent  monthly  report  of  the  Wabash  schools  gives  us 
the  following  facts:  Enumeration,  980;  enrollment,  720;  daily  attend- 
ance, ^590;  per  cent,  of  attendance,  94.6;  cases  of  tardiness,  6  girls,  16 
boys.  No  cases  of  tardiness  in  rooms  no.  4  and  6 :  and  rooms  no.  8,  6,  8, 
11  and  12,  had  but  one  case  each.    This  is  certainly  a  good  showing. 

D.  W.  Thomas  is  superintendent. 

Shelby YiLLE. — The  schools  of  Shelby ville  are  very  efficient.  The 
superintendent,  W.  A.  Boles,  is  a  great  genius,  and  supplies  all  needed 
maps,  blackboards,  apparatus,  etc.,  of  his  own  making.  This  is  good  for 
the  schools,  but  hard  on  his  time  and  pocket.  Prof.  T.  Harrison  is  prin- 
cipal of  the  high  school,  and  has  it  in  good  working  order.  The  Prof, 
is  always  fuU  of  whatever  he  teaches. 

Greknsburo. — C,  W.  Harvey  and  twelve  teachers  do  the  work  in  the 
Qreensburg  schools.    W.  P.  Shanon  is  principal  of  the  high  school. 

Mt.  Harvey  is  one  of  those  quiet  men  who  say  little,  and  yet  have  the 
faculty  of  securing  the  most  satisfactory  results. 

Kentland. — The  North-western  Normal  School  and  Commercial  In- 
stitute, at  Kentland,  opened  March  22,  with  a  good  attendance  and  an 
excellent  corps  of  teachers.  B.  F.  Niesz  has  charge,  and  never  does 
other  than  good  work. 

Cochran. — J.  A.  Cucaden  is  principal  of  the  Cochran  school.  He 
has  an  original  an€  effective  method  of  conducting  recitations,  and  a 
pleasant  manner  of  governing.    He  is  married to  music. 

BiBiNQ  SuK. — The  school  building  here  is  very  flne,  and  is  kept  clean 
and  neat.  There  are  ten  good  working  teachers  under  the  supervision  of 
K.  P.  Stultz. 

Vbvat. — ^With  one  or  two  exceptions,  the  schools  in  Vevay  are  in  ex- 
cellent condition.  P.  T.  Hartford,  formerly  of  Kentucky,  is  the  superin- 
tendent. 

Madison. — ^The  Madison  schools  have  no  superintendent,  except  the 
president  of  the  School  Board,  Rev.  Mr.  Hutchinson,  who  gives  a  great 
deal  of  his  time  to  the  work.  Miss  Mary  Reed,  principal  of  the  high 
school,  is  a  teacher  of  more  than  ordinary  ability.  Mrs.  Barnes,  princi- 
pal of  the  upper  seminary,  and  Miss  M.  F.  C.  Kendall,  principal  of  the 
lower  seminary,  both  have  good  schools. 
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Lagrange. — The  majority  of  the  winter  schools  of  our  county  have 
closed,  and  the  trustees  are  preparing  for  the  summer  term.  The  schools 
of  this  county  will  average  about  eight  months,  including  the  sumDier 
term,  which  is  a  decidfed  improvement  over  past  years.  Sup't.  Crane  is 
doing  all  in  his  power  to  elevate  the  schools  to  the  front  rank.  He  has 
advanced  the  cause  very  much  by  urging  the  teachers  to  a  higher  grade 
of  scholarship.  As  a  consequence,  the  institutes  have  been  well  attended, 
and  a  greater  interest  in  educational  matters  has  been  shown  than  ever 
before  in  this  county. 

There  has  also  been  a  change  in  the  standard  of  examinations.  It  has 
been  the  custom  heretofore  to  lower  the  standard  of  qualifications  in  the 
spring  and  summer,  to  accommodate  a  class  who  wish  to  teach  during 
those  seasons.  Our  coimty  superintendent  has  announced  that  in  place 
of  lowering  the  standard  of  licenses,  the  teachers  would  have  to  elevate 
themselves.    This  will  give  our  summer  schools  higher  rank. 

Superintendent  Crane  makes  the  following  statement:  "There  are  in 
the  county  116  schools;  all  have  been  visited  and  thoroughly  inspected. 
I  have  held  an  institute  in  each  township,  eleven  in  number,  found  hot 
six  of  what  may  be  termed  poor  schools.  There  is  almost  a  perfect  uni<- 
formity  of  text-books,  Having  been  in  the  county  for  several  years,  I 
can  safely  say  that  the  schools  have  increased  36  per  cent,  in  the  last  two 
years."    This  is  the  result  of  county  super  in  tendency. 

The  schools  of  the  town  of  Lagrange  are  flourishing  finely.  They 
have  been  thoroughly  graded,  and  although  the  patrons  at  first  (bund 
a  difficulty  in  conforming  to  the  grades,  yet,  at  present,  scholars,  teach- 
ers and  patrons  are  working  in  harmony.  When  the  new  school  build- 
ing is  finished,  the  Lagrange  schools  will  be  second  to  none  in  the  State. 

D. 

Huntington. — ^This  is  one  of  the  live  towns  of  Indiana.  Its  school! 
are  doing  good  work  under  the  supervision  of  Jas.  Baldwin.  The  town 
sustains  a  good  course  of  lectures.  Enough  season  tickets  were  sold  before 
the  beginning  of  the  course  to  pay  all  the  lecturers  engaged  and  to  em- 
ploy an  additional  one.  We  have  heard  of  no  similar  instance.  Hunting- 
ton is  also  the  only  town  in  the  State,  so  far  as  we  are  informed,  that  has 
a  truant  law.  The  city  marshal  is  authorized  to  arrest  any  boy  found  on 
the  street  during  school  hours.  It  has  had  a  salutary  effect  on  that  class 
of  boys  most  in  need  of  it.  The  superintendent  says,  "our  per  c«nt  of 
attendance  has  at  no  time  fallen  below  95." 

Lawrenceburg. — The  annual  oral  examination  of  the  Lawrenceburg 
schools  began  March  21,  and  continued  till  the  26th.  They  closed  with 
a  grand  social  on  Thursday  evening.  We  believe  in  public  oral  exami- 
nations, and  in  socials  for  the  special  benefit  of  parents.  Go  on,  friend 
Butler.. 

Worthington — Has  arranged  to  build,  in  time  for  the  next  year,  a 
new  $16,000  shool  house. 
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LooANSPORT. — Logansport  has  a  training  school.  Miss  Fannie  0. 
Kimbcr  is  principal  and  teacher  of  methods ;  Miss  Ella  Miller  is  critic; 
both  graduates  of  Oswego  Normal  School.  Eight  pupil-teachers  are  ad- 
mitted, and  there  |ire  four  practicb  rooms.  One-half  the  class  take 
methods,  while  the  other  half  teach  under  the  supervision  of  the  critic 
teacher.  Pupil-teachers  get  no  pay.  The  amount  paid  the  principal 
and  critic  amount  to  the  same  as  would  he  required  to  pay  regular  teach- 
ers of  these  four  rooms,  at  the  lowest  rates.  The  school  is  doing  good 
work.  Other  cities  may  get  a  suggestion  from  the  above  that  will  be  of 
benefit  to  them.    JT.  K.  Walts  is  superintendent. 

NoBLESViLLB. — The  Noblesville  schools  have  been  making  good  prog- 
ress the  present  year,  under  the  supervision  of  E.  E.  Henry.  Owing  to 
mismanagement  of  the  school  fund,  the  public  schools  will  close  at  the 
end  of  six  months.  Mr.  Henry  goes  back  to  Worthington,  and  Mist 
Annis  Henry,  principal  of  the  high  -school,  will  open  a  private  school  at 
the  close  of  the  public  term. 

Sficsland. — Spiceland  Academy  is  one  of  the  best  institutions  of  ita 
class  in  the  State.  It  is  all  that  it  pretends  to  be,  and  is  noted  for  its 
g^ood,  honest  work.  In  this  school  students  are  held  more  strictly  to  reg- 
ular courses  of  study  than  in  many  others.  This  strikes  us  &vorably — 
the  tendency  now  is  to  give  too  much  latitude  in  the  selection  of  studies. 
Timothy  Wilson  is  principal. 

Grexnwood. — F.  O.  Brundick,  for  some  time  a  teacher  in  the  publio 
ichools  of  Franklin,  is  now  principal  of  the  graded  school  of  Greenwood. 
For  the  past  two  years  he  has  been  attending  a  normal  school  in  Wis- 
consin, froin  which  he  graduated  in  the  class  of  '74.  Greenwood  has  as 
thoroughly  a  graded  school  as  any  village  in  the  State.  The  high  school 
department  is  well  managed. 

Makiok. — Marion  is  to  have  a  "Central  Normal  School."  It  will 
open  April  6,  and  is  intended  to  be  permanent.  T.  D.  Tharp,  county  su- 
perintendent, is  to  have  charge,  and  judging  from  his  former  success  in 
normal  institutes,  he  will  make  this  a  success. 

Martivsvills. — B.  F.  French,  superintendent  of  the  Martinsville 
schools,  in  the  three  years  he  has  been  there,  graded  and  brought 
ibem  up  to  a  good  standard.  A  good  corps  of  teachers  will  always  make 
good  schools.  Martinsville  pays  no  teacher  less  than  $50  per  month. 
This  is  doing  well  for  a  place  of  that  size. 

OomnsBsviLLiE. — We  had  the  following  as  the  result  of  a  week's  work 
in  the  Connersville  schools :  "  One  room  had  100  per  cent,  in  attendance 
and  punctuality ;  three  others  reached  99  per  cent.,  and  the  general  ave- 
rage was  96.3."     This  shows  well,  friend  Eippetoe. 

Laoro. — W.  O.  Baker  will  open,  April  12,  a  select  school  in  Lagro. 
A  normal  class  will  be  organized  and  maintained  during  the  term. 
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Clbab  Spring. — The  Clear  Spring  high  school  is  one  of  the  best  in 
that  section  of  the  State.  B.  F.  Owens,  a  thorough  going  teacher,  is  the 
principal.    He  is  assisted  by  Miss  Mollie  S.  Smith. 

Bedford. — The  public  school  people  of  Bedford  are  happy  because  the 
school  trustees  gained  the  suit  deciding  that  they  had  the  right  to  receive 
tuition  from  non-resident  pupils.  A  late  law  decided  the  same  case  in 
the  same  way. 

WiLLiAMSPORT.-^The  schools  of  this  town  have  been  very  much  im- 
proved within  the  last  year.  A  new  school  building  and  new  teachen, 
backed  by  such  a  trustee  as  Rev.  W.  J.  Essick,  are  sure  to  give  an  up- 
ward impulse  to  education. 

Fulton  County. — We  will  have  seven  months  school  in  this  county 
during  the  year.  Teachers'  reports  have .  afforded  an  opportunity  to  . 
make  a  comparison  of  the  educational  work  of  the  several  townships, 
and  a  course  of  study  adopted  and  properly  applied  will  add  increased 
interest  to  the  full  comprehension  of  the  school  work.  Intellectual  arith- 
metic and  penmanship  are  two  subjects  that  have  been  woefully  neg-  . 
lected  in  our  schools;  but  gradually  this  work  is  finding  place  in  the 
school  room.  Good  work  has  generally  been  done  by  the  teachers  daring 
the  winter.  W.  H.  Qreeit. 

Jennings  Count Y.-^-The  schools  of  this  county  have  been  gradually 
improving  since  John  Carny,  the  present  active  superintendent,  took 
charge  of  them.    The  township  institutes  generally  did  well. 

Clark  County. — Perhaps  no  county  in  the  State  has  made  more  im- 
provement through  the  efforts  of  the  county  superintendent  than  has 
Clark.  Superintendent  Goodwin  has  been  indefatigable  in  his  work,  and 
accomplished  much  for  the  schools.  He  has  warm  friends  among  the 
better  classes,  and  deserves  to  have. 

Elkhart  County. — All  the  schools  in  Elkhart  are  nicely  graded 
and  evefry  teacjier  in  the  county  holds  monthly  examinations  testing  the 
work  of  each  month,  a  record  of  which  he  leaves  in  a  book  prepared  for 
the  purpose.  The  monthly  reports  are  a  success.  A  course  of  studies 
has  been  adopted  for  the  improvement  of  teachers,  which  is  carried  into 
the  township  institutes.  Public  sentiment,  in  this  county,  is  sound  on 
school  questions. 

Thanks  to  the  efficient  county  superintendent,  D.  Moury. 

Posey  County. — The  schools  of  this  county  are  improving.  Teachers 
are  better  than  formerly.  New  buildings  are  going  up.  Four  townahlpa 
have  each  a  graded  school.  Much  of  this  improvement  is  due  to  our 
county  superintendent,  who  has  worked  zealously.   " 

The  Smith  township  graded  school  enrolls  97.  Average  daily  attend- 
ance, 92.     Number  of  teachers,  2.     The  school  is  above  the  average. 

C.  W.  Mills  is  principal. 
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PiBKJE  County. — The  schools  of  Parke  county  have  generally  been 
very  satisfactory  throughout  the  winter.  The  teachers  have  taken  a 
lively  interest  in  their  work,  and  have  contributed  their  share  in  the  ef- 
fort to  raise  the  standard  and  promote  the  efficiency  of  our  schools.  I 
doubt  if  any  county  in  the  State  can  boast  of  a  better  class  of  teachers 
than  Parke.  Our  standard  of  qualifications  is  10  per  cent,  higher  than 
the  State  model.  At  our  last  examination  there  were  41  applicants — 20 
fiiiled  altogether,  17  obtained  license  for  6  months,  2  for  12  months,  1  for 
18  months,  and  1  for  24  months.  Our  system  of  monthly  reports  to 
parents  and  to  the  superintendent  has  proved  a  decided  success. 

Monthly  examinations  have  been  held  by  nearly  all  the  teachers,  and 
are  growing  in  favor  with  scholars  and  parents.  The  course  of  study 
adopted  in  the  fall  of  1878  has  been  followed  and  its  effects  made  clearly 
apparent. 

Altogether,  the  future  of  Parke  county  looks  bright.  Our  teachers, 
without  exception,  are  favorable  to  the  system  of  special  supervision  of 
their  work,  and  our  associations  with  them,  during  the  school  visits,  were 
of  the  most  pleasant  character.  £.  C.  Silbr,  Sup't. 

Bartholomew  Countt. — Schools  doing  well.  Average  length,  six 
and  a  half  months.  Good  teaching  the  rule,  with  a  few  exceptions.  Town- 
ship institutes  have  been  valuable  auxiliaries  in  most  of  the  townships. 
Popular  educational  sentiment  good.  Monthly  and  quarterly  reports 
and  examinations  have  been  attended  with  excellent  results.  The  schools 
of  Columbus,  under  the  supervision  of  A.  H.  Graham  are  not  often  sur- 
passed for  efficiency.  Total  number  of  teachers  in  the  county,  187.|pA 
normal  school  will  be  held  in  Columbus  during  July  and  August,  under 
charge  of  Prof.  Graham.  J.  M.  Wallace,  the  county  superintendent  is 
full  of  interest  in  the  work,  and  keeps  things  moving. 

Mass  Meeting. — A  mass  meeting  among  the  teachers  of  Morgan 
comity  was  held  in  Martinsville  on  the  13th  of  February,  pursuant  to  a 
call  made  by  H.  N.  Short,  county  superintendent,  and  B.  F.  French,  su- 
perintendent of  the  Martinsville  schools. 

The  following  subjects  were  before  the  meeting :  Arithmetic,  Gram- 
mar, The  Social  vs.  the  Drawing-out  Process,  Punctuation,  The  Relation 
of  Graded  Schools  to  Common  Schools,  and  The  Condition  of  the  Mor- 
gan County  Schools. 

Profs.  Cathcart,  Short,  Carr  (of  Gosport),  French  and  Miss  Cox,  took 
part  in  the  work  of  the  day. 

The  attendance  was  good,  the  interest  marked,  and  all  went  away  feel- 
ing that  the  day  was  well  spent. 

The  Legislature  gave  to  Purdue  University  $20,000  with  which  to 
purchase  apparatus,  cabinet,  library,  etc.-  It  gave  to  the  State  Normal 
School  $18,000  to  pay  debts  with,  $10,000  with  which  to  partly  finish  the 
building.    It  givea  nothing  at  all  to  the  State  University. 
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The  city  superintendents  of  this  State  will  hold  a  meeting  in  Indian- 
apolis, beginning  April  7,  and  continuing  till  the  evening  of  the  9th. 
The  object  is  to  compare  notes — methods  of  managing  their  schools,  and 
to  discuss  such  matters  as  would  not  be  of  special  interest  in  a  general 
teachers'  association.  One  half  of  each  day  will  be  spent  in  visiting  the 
city  schools.  These  meetings  are  not  only  very  interesting  but  highly 
beneficial,  and  every  superintendent  in  the  State  should  make  it  a  point 
to  be  present,  unless  providentially  hindered. 

State  Normal  School. — Mr.  James  A.  Young  made  his  first  ofi^cial 
Tisit  to  the  State  Normal  School  the  first  of  March,  and  reports  it  in 
good  condition.  There  were  148  students  enrolled  during  the  winter 
term.  He  believes  that  the  school  is  not  understood,  or  appreciated,  and 
when  it  is  once  set  before  the  public  in  a  tangible,  comprehensive  man- 
ner, that  the  demand  for  normal  drill  will  be  greater  than  the  capacity 
of  the  school  to  furnish. 

Harvard  University,  in  order  to  afford  an  apportunity  for  teachen 
of  natural  scien^se  and  special  students  in  geology  to  get  a  practical 
knowledge  of  the  subject  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  have 
arranged  to  establish  a  summer  school  of  geology  during  July  and  Au- 
gust, at  a  point  near  Cumberland  Qap,  in  Kentucky.  The  best  of  in- 
structors will  be  provided.  A  fee-of  $50  will  cover  the  expense  for  tui- 
tion, tents,  equipage,  etc.  For  further  particulars  address  J.  H.  Harris 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

We  believe  it  has  been  decided  to  hold  the  next  National  Teachen* 
Association  at  Minneapolis,  Minnesota.  The  Association  is  usually  held 
the  first  week  in  August,  just  the  time  for  excursions  to  the  North.  A 
magnificent  trip  it  will  be,  to  go  by  the  lakes  and  return  by  the  rirer,  or 
vice  versa.  ^ 

Something  New. — Wilson,  Hinkle  &  Co.,  by  the  first  day  of  May, 
will  give  to  the  public  a  *'  bran-splinter-fire  "  new  set  of  Headers. 

Query. — Please  give  an  explanation  to  the  following  problem  in  your 
next  issue :  What  is  the  product  obtained  by  multiplying  25  centa  by 
25  cents? 

Indignation. — The  teachers  of  Lawrence  township,  in  their  institute 
held  at  Clark's  Hill,  Resolved  the  late  legislature  unsound  on  the  school 
question.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  the  schools  of  this  township 
are  in  good  condition. 


PERSONAL. 


Just  before  superintendent  Smart  left  Fort  Wayne  for  Indianapolis, 
to  enter  upon  his  official  duties,  the  teachers  of  the  Fort  Wayne  schools 
made  him  a  most  magnificent  present.    It  consisted  o'f  a  beautiful  silver 
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water  pitcher  and  goblets,  a  silver  fruit  basket  of  the  most  apprpved  pat- 
tern, and  a  large  volume  of  very  fine  engravings.  The  presents  were 
quietly  sent  to  his  house,  with  a  short  note  from  the  donors,  which  was 
all  very  nice  as  it  relieved  the  recipient  of  the  embarrassment  of  making 
the  usual  speech  on  such  occasions. 

H.  H.  BoYCK,  formerly  of  this  State,  now  agent  for  Wilson,  Hinkle 
k  Co.,  with  headquarters  at  Milwaukee,  recently  paid  a  flying  visit  to 
his  old  home. 

A.  C.  Shortridge  was  made  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion by  the  General  Assembly,  by  virtue  of  his  being  president  of  Pur^ 
due  University.  It  was  according  to  the  original  plan  that  all  the  State 
educational  institutions  should  be  represented  on  this  Board. 

Jas.  a.  Yd  UNO  has  resigned  the  superintendency  of  Fountain  county 
to  take  an  agency  for  the  Higgins  Bent  Wood  Furniture  Company. 

Hf.  Toung  was,  without  question,  one  of  the  most  efficient  superin- 
tendents in  the  State.  He  gave  up  superintendency  because  it  didn't 
W- 

F.  M.  Dice  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  Fountain  county 
vice  J.  A.  Young,  resigned. 

D.  S.  JoRDON,  Professor  of  Natural  Science  in  the  Indianapolis  higli 
ichool,  was  recently  married  to  Miss  Bowen,  of  Mass.,  whose  acquaint- 
ance he  formed  while  studying  under  Agassiz  on  Penikese  Island.  The 
FrofesBor.thinks  her  a  fine  specimen, 

John  Cooper  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  the  Richmond 
flchooU  for  the  next  year,  at  a  salary  of  $1,900.  The  Richmond  School 
Board  are  "  taking  time  by  the  fore-lock,"  and  trying  to  make  sure  of  a 
good  man  by  electing  him  early.  Mr.  Cooper  is  a  good  superintendent, 
and  Richmond  could  not  well  spare  him. 

H.  G.  Woody  is  principal  of  the  New  London  high  school.  The 
ichool  is  doing  well. 

Wu.  L.  Matthews,  superintendent  of  Kosciusko  county,  made  us  a 
call  when  in  the  city  a  few  weeks  ago.  He  reports  the  educational  senti- 
ment in  his  county  good,  and  getting  better. 

Frank  Lact,  formerly  of  Noblesville,  is  now  teaching  in  China  at  a 
•alary  of  $200  per  month,  in  gold. 

J.  H.  Madden  and  J.  P.  Funk  will  hold  a  six  weeks'  normal  school 
it  Corydon,  beginning  about  the  middle  of  July. 

Prov.  a,  B.  Orr,  of  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania,  has  been  engaged  to  as- 
liit  Prof.  Keis2  in  the  new  normal  school  at  Kentland. 
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H.  B.  Bbowit,  the  energetic  principal  of  the  Northern  Indiana  Normal 
School,  was  married  a  short  time  ago.  The  success  of  his  new  enteT- 
prise  may  now  be  considered  as  fixed. 


BOOK-TABLE. 


Politics  for  Younq  Americans,  by  Charles  Nordhoff.    New  York: 
Harper  Brothers. 

This  volume  was  not  originally  intended  for  a  text-book,  but  has  been 
found  so  well  adapted  to  the  wants  of  young  Americans  of  a  high  school 
age,  that  it  bas  already  been  introduced  into  many  of  our  best  high 
schools.  The  merits  of  the  work  are:  1.  Its  small  size,  it  being  aone- 
Urm  book.  2.  Its  judicious  selection  of  topics;  only  such  being  treated 
as  will  mterest  the  average  youth,  and  come  within  his  easy  comprehen- 
sion. While  it  discusses  only  practical  subjects,  it  includes  all  the  com- 
mon phases  of  political  and  social  society.  8.  And  most  important,  con- 
sidering the  fact  that  it  is  intended  for  boys  and  girls,  is  the  fact  that  the 
language  is  simple,  the  «tyle  direct,  the  illustrations  familiar  and  apt, 
and  all  unusual  terms  carefully  explained.  In  these  respects,  which  are 
of  the  utmost  importance  in  a  text-book  for  youth,  we  know  of  no  book 
on  the  subject  that  equals  it. 

We  regret  very  much  that  the  author  takes  the  ground  that  "  Free 
instruction  in  the  public  schools  should  be  confined  to  the  Momentary 
branches."  While  this  view  seems  to  be  gaining  ground  in  certain,  quar- 
ters, we  regard  it  as  a  very  pernicious  one.  It  is  also  true  that  the  au- 
thor usually  presents  but  one  side  of  controverted  subjects,  but  as  the 
book  will  almost  invariably  bo  taught  by  teachers  who  have  information 
outside  the  text-book,  and  have  opinions  of  their  own,  this  defect  is  not 
very  serious:  especially  so,  since  the  book  is  usually  on  the  right  side. 

The  subject  is  one  of  great  and  growing  importance.  Every  young 
person  should  understand  the  priuciples  that  underlie  our  domestic  insti- 
tutions, and  this  is,  without  question,  the  best  book  for  "  Young  Ameri- 
cans" we  have  seen — Qxcept  that  wicked  sentiment  contained  in  the 
chapter  on  education.  We*  do  hope  the  author  will  correct  this  in  hit 
next  edition. 

Masterpieces  op  English  Literature,  by  Homer  B.  Sprague,  Prin- 
cipal of  the  Adelphi  Academy,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  New  York:  J.  "W. 
Schermerhorn  &  Co. 

This  book  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  four,  designed  for  use  in  schools. 
The  writers  considered  are  six  in  number,  viz :  Chaucer,  Spenser,  Bacon 
Shakspeare,  Milton  and  Bunyan.  Mr.  Sprague  reasons  in  his  preface 
that  in  these  days  of  many  books  and  newspapers,  one  is  almost  at  a  loss 
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to  Imow  what  to  read.  Since  there  are  certain  productions  that  have 
stood  the  test  of  time  and  public  opinion,  and  have  come  down  to  us 
only  with  added  glory,  they  should  be  and  are  recognized  as  standard 
creations,  and  whatever  else  we  omit,  we  cannot  afford  to  nes^lect  these. 

Text-books  on  literature  usually  are  apt  to  bring  too  many  authors  ta 
the  front,  and  to  clinch  them  with  too  meagre  extracts.  To  correct  these 
faults  Mr.  Sprague  has,  as  stated  above,  considered  only  six  authors,  and 
in  every  case  has  given  only  extracts  that  are  complete  in  themselves. 
The  idea  is  very  commendable,  though  we  can  but  think  that  Mr. 
Sprague  has  gone  a  little  to  the  opposite  extreme  in  devoting  70  pages 
to  Macbeth,  and  121  pages  to  Pilgrim's  Progress.  We  fear  it  will  make 
the  series  too  expensive  for  use  as  an  ordinary  text-book. 

The  primary  object  in  this  volume  is  to  consider  the  masterpieces  of 
the  six  authors  mentioned,  but  in  addition  there  is  a  classification  of  tho 
English  language,  suggestions  for  practical  reading,  and  methods  for 
analysis. 

Pestilozzi  :  His  Life,  Work  and  Influence,  by  Herman  Krusi,  son  of 
Pestalozzi^s  first  associate.  Cincinnati  and  li^ew  York :  Wilson,  Hin- 
kle  &  Co.    pp.  248.     Price,  $2.25. 

This  volume  is  divided  into  five  parts.  1.  The  life  of  Pestalozzi; 
2.  His  Associates;  8.  Extracts  from  his  writings;  4.  His  Principles  and 
Itethods;  5.  Spread  of  the  Pestalozzian  system.  As  will  be  seen  from 
these  headings,  the  book  gives  a  comprehensive  view  of  this  great  educa- 
tional reformer  and  his  theories.  No  teacher  can  justly  lay  claim  to 
being  up  with  the  times  in  his  profession,  who  does  not  understand,  and 
apply  in  many  ways,  the  great  principles  which  this  truly  great  man 
first  introduced  into  the  school  room. 

The  book  is  so  valuable,  and  should  be  read  by  so  many  teachers,  that 
we  hope  the  publishers  will  give  us  another  edition  gotten  up  in  a  much 
cheaper  style. 

Henderson's  Test  Words  in  Orthography.  New  York :  Clarke  & 
Maynard.    A.  Brown,  Chicago,  agent.     Price,  26  cents. 

This  is  one  of  the  best  little  books  of  the  kind  we  have  seen.  It  is 
not  intended  for  beginners,  but  is  what  its  name  imports.  While  it  con- 
tains a  large  number  of  words  which  are  liable  to  be  misspelled,  it  contains 
but  few  unusual  words.  It  pays  to  study  such  a  book.  The  author, 
believing  that  it  is  of  little  value  to  know  how  to  spell  a  word  without 
knowing  the  meaning,  has  given  a  definition  to  every  word.  It  is  an 
excellent  spelling-school  book. 

Choice  Specimens  of  American  Literature  and  Literary  Reader,. 
by  Benj.  N.  Martin.    New  York:  Sheldon  &  Co    617  pp.  Price,  $2. 

This  book  contains  a  complete  variety  of  specimens  of  literature,  be- 
ginning with  Roger  Williams,  John  Winthrop,  Benjamin  Franklin, 
Cotton  Mather,  and  other  early  writers,  and  comes  down  to  the  present 
time.     The  great  variety  of  authors  and  styles  makes  the  book  an  excel- 
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lent  Reader;  but  the  brevity  of  the  selectiotis  detracts  very  much  from 
its  usefulness  as  a  book  from  which  to  learn  English  Literature. 
About  270  authors  are  reprcsesented,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  not 
enough  can  be  given  from  any  one  to  give  a  student  any  just  conception 
of  his  style  or  thought.  It  is  a  book  of  fragments,  containing  but  few 
entire  pieces.  This  is  a  serious  fault.  We  wish  to  say,  in  this  connec- 
tion, that  "Shaw's  English  Literature,"  by  the  same  publishers,  is  one  of 
the  best  works  on  that  subject. 

Applkton's  Amxricak  Bncyclopjsdia..  The  Appletons  began  twenty 
or  more  years  ago  to  publish  their  "New  American  Encyclopaedia ."  It  wai 
made  complete  in  16  volumes,  and  after  its  completion,  a  volume  uniform 
in  size  and  binding  was  issued  yearly  to  keep  pace  with  the  .times.  Eleven 
or  twelve  of  these  have  been  issued.  Since  the  publication  of  the  origi- 
nal volumes,  great  changes  have  taken  place — changes  in  politcal  condi- 
tions of  countries,  changes  in  biographies,  changes  in  physical  sciences;  w 
it  has  become  necessary  to  re-write  and  rearrange  the  old  books,  and 
condense  and  modify  the  Annuals.  The  new  work  has  reached  its  tenth 
volume,  and  is  unsurpassed  by  anything  of  the  kind  ever  published  in 
this  country.  The  ablest  specialists  in  the  various  departments  of  sci- 
ence and  literature  have  been  engaged  to  write  for  it.  Already  more 
than  300,000  volumes  have  been  sold. 

The  Broolyk  Journal  of  Education  is  the  name  of  a  new  edu<»- 
tional  monthly  just  started,  the  March  number  being  Vol.  1.  No.  1.  It 
is  printed  on  beautifully  tinted  paper  of  the  best  quality,  and  contains  59 
large  double  column  pages  of  reading  matter.  It  is  edited  by  John  Y. 
Cayler,  who  is  a  man  of  ability,  and  judging  from  the  first  number,  we 
are  assured  that  this  new  aspirant  for  pedagogical  patronage  will  rank 
high  rmong  its  numerous  contemporaries.  It  certainly  leads  them  all 
in  style.     Price,  $2.60  per  annum. 

The  Chicago  Teacher  has  again  changed  hands.  The  present  editor 
and  proprietor  is  J.  W.  Brown ;  associate  editor,  U.  T.  Curran,  of  San- 
dusky, Ohio.  We  fear  the  Teacher  has  not  been  a  financial  success.  It 
is  not  so  fiatulent  as  of  old,  but  quite  as  profitable  to  its  readers. 

The  International  Review,  six  volumes  a  year.    Price,  $6.    New 
York  and  Chicago :  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co. 

The  design  of  this  publication  is  to  give  only  the  highest  order  of  cur- 
rent literature.  But  few  subjects  are  discussed  in  each  number,  but  they 
are  treated  exhaustively  and  by  master  hands.  It  is  just  such  a  maga- 
zine as  the  thoughtful  student  will  delight  to  read  and  keep. 

Harper's  Bazar  is  a  journal  for  the  home.  It  is  devoted  especially 
to  domestic  and  social  life.  It  gives  the  latest  fashions  and  furnishes 
patterns,  which  makes  it  of  special  value  to  the  ladies.  A  circulation  of 
90,'000  indicates  its  prosperity. 
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Harper's  Monthly  Magazine  comes '  regularly  to  our  table,  filled 
with  the  best  of  current  literature.  The  Harpers  are  never  willing  to 
be  second  in  any  enterprise  in  which  they  engage,  and  consequently  se- 
cure the  best  literary  and  artistic  talent  that  the  country  afibrds.  The 
publishers  expend  upon  its  literary  and  artistic  work  alone,  more  than 
$5,000  per  month. 

Harpir's  Weekly  is  the  best  illustrated  weekly  published.  Its  cir- 
culation is  about  180,000  per  week — more  than  four  times  that  of  any 
similar  publication. 


LOCAL. 


To  the  Teachers  of  the  Northern  Indiana 

Normal  School  and  Business  Instiiute  : 

We,  the  undersigned,  in  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  the  city  of  Valparaiso,  - 
feeling  that  we  owe  a  testimonial  of  respect  and  kind  regard  to  the  teach- 
ers and  students  of  The  Northern  Indiana  Normal  School  and  Business 
Institute,  desire,  as  a  partial  expression  of  our  good  will,  to  say  that  we 
feel  highly  honored  in  having  in  our  midst  so  large  a  number  of  young 
people  who  have  in  every  way  deported  themselves  as  becomes  true  la- 
dies and  gentlemen. 

"While  at  many  institutions  of  learning  there  seems  to  be  a  spirit  of 
discord  and  envy  between  the  citizehs  and  students,  we  can  truthfully 
say  that  from  the  beginning  of  this  school  we,  as  citizens,  have  had  no 
cause  for  any  but  the  kindest  of  feeling.  We  cheerfully  and  gladly  wel- 
come you  to  our  city,  our  homes  and  our  churches;  our  doors  will  ever 
be  open,  and  we  shall  endeavor  to  do  all  in  our  power  to  make  your  stay 
with  us  pleasant  as  possible.  We  trust  that  as  you  shall  complete  your 
studies  and  go  to  new  fields  of  usefulness,  you  may  ever  sustain  the  stand- 
ard of  high  moral  deportment  that  has  characterized  you  here,  and  as . 
you  shall  leavQ  we  hope  that  others  equally  worthy  of  our  regard  and 
esteem  may  come  to  take  your  places. 

A.  Freeman,  Thomas  H.  Fifield,  Kobert  Beer,  Pastor  Presbyterian 
Church;  Thomas  Meredith,  Pastor  M.  E.  Church;  Carson  Parker,  Past. 
Unitarian  Church;  W.  R.  Lowe,  Pastor  Christian  Church;  W.  R.  Mi- 
kels,  Presiding  Elder;  S.  F.  Fritz,  Pastor  German  M.  E.  Church;  W.  J. 
B.  Lange,  Pastor  German  Lutheran  Church;  H.  A.  Gillett,  Cir.  Judge; 
Wm.  C.  Talcott,  editor  of  the  "  Vidette;"  E.  Zimmerman,  editor  "Mes- 
senger; Timothy  Keone,  County  Sup't.  Schools;  Wm.  H.  Banta,  Sup't. 
City  Public  School;  J.  N.  Skinner,  Mayor;  Fred.  F.  B.  Coffin,  Treas. 
Porter  county;  Rufus  P.  Wells,  Clerk  Porter  C.  C;  Reason  Bell,  Aud. 
Porter  county  ;  Myron  Campbell,  Qounty  Surveyor ;  Mcrrifield  &  John- 
son, Attorneys  at  Law;  E.  N.  Thomas,  Attorney  at  Law;  S.  S.  Skinner, 
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Pres.  First  National  Bank  'Joseph  Gardner,  Banker ;  Hawkins,  Haste  &- 
Co.,  Hardware  Dealers;  G.  Blotch,  Merchant;  S.  R.  Bryant  &  Son,, 
Druggists;  Don  A.  Salver,  Dry  Goods  Merchant;  Pierce  Bros.;  Joseph 
Steinfleld,  Merchant;  Skinner  &  Harrold,  Merchants. 

National  Normal  School,  Lebanon,  Ohio. — ^This  school  needs  no 
words  of  commendation  to  establish  its  high  character  among  the  teach- 
ers of  Indiana.  It  has  been  in  operation  for  nearly  twenty  years,  and 
is  truly  national.  Its  growth  has  been  regular  and  remarkable;  although 
unsupported  by  State  patronage,  it  is  the  largest  normal  school  in  the 
United  States.  The  enrollment  for  1874,  as  shown  by  the  10th  annual 
catalogue,  exceeds  one  thousand  six  hundred;  more  than  300  of  these  be- 
ing from  Indiana.  The  President  claims  that  with  their  superior  meth- 
ods of  instruction  and  management,  they  can  give  a  young  man  or 
young  woman  a  good  practical  education  in  much  less  time  than  is  re- 
quired at  most  colleges,  with  their  old  fogy  methods  and  plans.  See  ad- 
vertisement in  this  number. 

Hadley  Bros.  &  Kane,  as  will  be  seen  from  their  advertisement  in 
this  issue  of  the  Journal,  have  added  another  article  to  their  already  ex- 
tended list  of  school  supplies,  namely,  Childs's  Patent  Folding  Desk. 

The  Northern  Indiana  Normal  School  has  an  attendance  of  453  dur- 
ing the  present  term.  A  much  larger  number  will  be  enrolled  next 
term.  The  citizens  are  giving  their  best  rooms  to  students.  No  one 
need  fear  that  he  will  not  be  accommodated.  See  advertisement  in  this 
number. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ford,  of  the  Northern  Indiana  Teacher^  will  open  a 
Normal  and  High  School  in  the  superb  new  central  school  house  at 
South  Bend,  on  Monday,  May  3.  Send  for  circular  with  particulars. 
All  who  propose  attendance  will  please  write  at  once  to  Henry  A.  Ford, 
Box  169,  South  Bend,  Ind.  Im 

THE  TRUE  TEST. 


Read  the  following: 

"Northern  Indiana  Normal  School^ 

AND  Business  College,         > 

Valparaiso,  Indiana,  Feb.  6,  1876.  j 

J.  M.  OLOOTT: 

Mt  Dear  Sib:— After  carefal  ex»minMtion  and  a  thorough  toU  in  onrtchool,  I 
deafre  to  say  that  I  conaider  French*!  Arithmetic!  far  superior  to  any  others  with  which 
I  am  acquainted.  It  is  a  practical  series,  and  Just  what  is  needed  iu  onr  Common  and 
Higher  Schools.  H.  B.  BROWN." 

Per  Day  at  home.    Terms  free.     Address  0.   STINSOh  A  CO.». 
Portland,  Maine.  ^-Ij 


$5  to  $20 


J  N  D  I  A  N  A 

SCHOOL  JOUENAL 

▼<»i>^x.       MAY.  1876. No-* 

EDUCATING  POWER  OF  THE  TEACHER'S  CHAR. 
ACTEE.* 


^ 


OEOBGE  W.  H0S8. 


|n  .the  discussion  of  this  theme,  we  are  met  at  the  outset 
with  the  question:  what  is  character?  This  may  be  an- 
swered by  saying  it  is  what  a  man  is.  Or,  differencing 
it  from  reputation,  we  say  character  is  what  we  are,  and 
reputation  is  what  people  think  we  are.  But  answering  more 
analytically,  it  includes  the  intellect,  the  sensibilities  and  the 
will,  together  with  purposes.  These  subdivide  downward  through 
all  the  faculties  of  soul  and  sense. 

Considered  negatively,  we  may  say,  words  are  not  character. 
Gentleness  and  purity  may  be  in  the  wordp,  when  severity,  sen- 
iuality  and  malignity  are  in  the  heart.  Neither  are  good  im- 
pulses character.  Peter,  under  a  noble  impulse,  declared  him- 
self ready  to  die  with  his  Master,  yet  in  a  few  hours  he  denied 
him.      This  was  mere  impulse,  not  character. 

Again,  surroundings  are  not  character.  Many  misjudge  at 
this  point.  They  determine  a  man's  character  by  his  nationality;' 
by  the  State  or  city  in  which  he  lives;  by  the  office  he  holds,  or 
the  title  he  bears ;  or  worse  and  weaker,  by  the  house  he  occu- 
pies,   or  the  clothes  he  uears.     Tbese,  though  outward  signs, 

^Bead  before  the  State  Teachen'  Association  Dec.  80, 1874. 
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leave  in  a  degr^  untouched  and  untranslated  that  inner  and 
finer  easenoe  called  character. 

Still  further,  scholarship  is  not  character.  There  may  be 
stores  of  &cts  and  shelves  full  of  secod-hand  opinions,  and  yet  a 
painful  lack  of  toxce  and  efficiency.  Character  is  therefore  more 
than  these,  viz.,  more  than  words,  impulses,  surroundings  or 
scholarship.  To  these  must  be  added  desires,  affections,  passions, 
'  sentiments,  opinions,  convictions  and  principles,  all  bound  to- 
gether by  a  purpose,  guided  by  a  clear  faith,  and  controlled  by  a 
strong  will ;  in  9  word,  the  is  of  the  man.  This  is  character,  and 
if  to  each  quality  named  above  can  be  applied  the  epithet  strong, 
then  we  have  strong  character.  It  is  of  this  character  we  can 
predicate  educating  power.  This  is  the  class  I  suppose  contem- 
plated in  my  theme. 

There  are,  as  I  conceive,  three  distinct  processes  in  the  work 
of  education:  namely,  1st — Informing;  2d — ^Training;  3d — ^De- 
veloping. The  first  furnishes  facts  and  principles  for  guidance. 
The  second,  applying  the  products  of  the  firet,  gives  skill,  at 
times  expanding  into  the  arts.  The  third  develops  power,  thus 
giving  character.  The  first  is  tributary  to  the  second,  and  both 
to  the  third.  The  third  is  the  crown  and  glory  of  the  other  two. 
Among  the  means  to  this  end,  the  teacher's  own  character  stands 
prominent  Character  is  a  potential  agent  in  developing  char- 
acter. Among  the  laws  through  which  character  educates,^  are 
these: 

1.  Like  begets  Wee.  This  ■  law  holds  good  in  physical  nature ; 
hence,  by  analogy,  should  in  mental  and  moral.  This  is  sus- 
tained by  history  and  experience.  A  courageous  general  inspires 
his  army  with  the  same  spirit  The  old  French  Guard  was 
Napoleon's  spirit  working  through  a  tiiousand  bodies.  The  mar- 
tyr breathes  his  spirit  into  his  followers,  and  while  one  fidk  a 
hundred  rise.  The  orator  breathes  upon  his  audience,  and  the 
divine  afflatus  is  upon  them ;  and  they  feel  as  he  feels,  grieving 
when  he  grieves,  joying  when  he  joys,  and  hating  and  scorning 
when  he  hates  or  scorns. 

We  have  all  felt  the  spirit  of  those  about  us.    So,  teachers» 
your  characters  impress  your  pupils;  yea,  and  mold  their  charao-. 
ters  into  a  likeness  with  your  own.    Thus  as  surely  as  face  an- 
swers to  face  in  the  mirror,  or  form  produces  form  in  the  camera, 
or  as  the  ten  thousand  stars  in  the  sky  look  down  on  the  same  ten 
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thousand  in  the  sea,  bo  surely  is  your  character  reproducing  itself 
in  your  pupils.  Daily  and  hourly  are  you  being  daguerreotyped. 
back  upon  the  sensitive  tablets  of  young  hearts  and  young  intel- 
lects. Your  courage  is  producing  courage;  your  patience,  pa- 
tience; your  candor,  candor;  your  veracity,' veracity;  your  mag- 
nammity,  magnanimity;  and,  alas/  if  the  contraries  of  these  be 
found,  they  are  producing  their  likes. 

A  second  law  is,  We  yrow  like  what  we  eorUemplate.  The  In- 
•dians  say  that  he  who  eats  tiger-meat  becomes  tiger-like,  blood- 
thirsty  and  ferocious ;  and  he  who  eats  hare-meat  becomes  like 
the  hare,  harmless  and  timid.  Much  more,  then,  those  who  live 
with  and  study  the  habits  and  dispositions  of  the  tiger  and  the 
hare.  It  is  a  well  known  law  that  natural  scenery  modifies  cluu> 
sxAer,  Switzerland  awakening  the  spirit  of  liberty,  Italy  the  spirit 
of  poesy,  and  the  like.  Men  look  and  are  molded  by  what  they 
see.  But  a  higher  authority  than  nature  teaches  the  same.  Says 
inspiration,  ''We  all  with  open  face,  beholding  as  in  a  glass  the 
glory  of  the  Lord,  are  changed  into  the  same  image,  *  *  even 
as  by  the  spirit  of  the  Lord. 

Here  is  the  law,  (1)  beholding ;  (2)  changed ;  (3)  as  by  the 
spirit  (of  the  Lord).  Beholding  is  the  condition ;  changed,  the 
lesolt;  the  spirit,  agent.  Application — The  pupil  beholds,  at 
times  lovingly,  occasionally  with  admiration,  the  noble  traits 
in  his  teadier^s  character,  as  generosity,  charity,  forgiveness,  con- 
sisteney*  candor,  justice,  and  the  like,  and  thus  beholding,  he  is 
changed  into  the  same,  and  by  the  divine  energy  of  soul  in  con- 
tact with  soul.  Here  character  is  regal.  It  subordinates  mattlar 
and  molds  mind,  holding  dominion  as  a  high  priestess  over  realms 
that  are  spiritual.  The  pupil  looks  and  is  changed.  Day  by 
day,  week  by  week,  month  by  month,  he  looks  upon  the  charac- 
ter of  his  teacher  and  is  changed  into  the  same. 
A  third  law  is  that  the  tecuihei's  chara4ster  becomes  a  pattern  or 
'  modd.  The  world  has  advanced  chiefly  through  patterns.  In 
the  lieginning,  God  gave  patterns  in  reference  to  the  tabemade 
and  appendages.  He  says:  "See  that  thou  make  them  after 
their  pattern,  which  was  shown  thee  in  the  Mount"  He  also 
*  gave  patterns  of  the  temple,  the  altar  and  certain  implements  of 
the  same. 

In  other  things  He  gave  directions,  but  when  neither  was 
:^ven,  men  instinctively  turned  to  nature.    Thus  led,  they  gave 
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to  meir  first  ships  the  form  of  the  swan ;  and  to  their  first  mill- 
*  tary  engines  for  battering  down  walls  a  head  in  the  shape  of  the 
ram's.  Thus  the  race  has  followed  patterns  given  by  nature,  or 
revelation,  or  those  imperfectly  guessed  out  by  the  leaders  of 
men. 

To  supply  this  lack  in  nature,  there  happily  have  always  been 
a  gifted  few — ^giants  intellectually — who  have  seized  the  torch  of 
truth  and  passed  it  over  the  heads  of  shorter  men  to  the  geneni* 
tions  beyond.  Thiis  has  been  supplied  patterns  and  thus  has 
been  felt  their  need  in  all  ages,  and  by  grown  men.  How  much 
greater  the  need  to  the  young,  and  stUl  greater  when  engaged  in 
that  difficult  and  delicate  work  of  developing  character.  If 
models  are  needed  in  the  fine  arts,  then  surely  in  this,  the  finest 
of  the  fine  arts,  character  building.  This  model  the  teacher  is 
to  furnish,  and  not  for  a  dozen  or  for  a  day,  but  for  multitudes 
and  for  after  times.  Roger  Ascham  influenced  Queen  Elizabeth 
and  she  a  nation.  Plato  molded  Aritotle,  and  Aritotle,  the 
formulas  of  thought  for  ages  after  him.  Your  influence  and 
mine,  though  less  than  Aristotle's  or  Elizabeth's,  must  go  down 
to  those  after  us^^  and  go  for  something.  And  what  shall  that 
something  be?  .Shall  it  be,  vigor,  culture,  benevolence,  justice, 
philanthropy,  with  a  love  as  tender  as  a  parent's  and  broad  as 
humanity?  Or  shall  it  be  feebleness,  narrowness,  prejudice^ 
measuring  men  by  titles,  creed,  sect,  party,  or  color  of  skinf 
Certainly  not.  The  child,  the  children,  the  generation  that  looka 
to  us  for  models,  have  a  right  to  expect  something  better.  May 
wei  not  disappoint  them. 

A  sequence  or  two  in  conclusion : 

1.  A  need  of  closer  personal  intercourse  between  teacher  and 
pupil.    History  and  experience  sustain  this. 

In  thic,  other  ages  have  been  wiser  than  ours.  Among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  and  at  times  among  the  English,  when  a 
father  would  educate  a  son  or  daughter  to  eminence,  he  em- 
ployed a  teacher  to  be  both  instructor  and  companion,  and  whose 
known  duty  was  not  only  to  impart  knowledge  but  also  to  form 
character.  Thus  Cicero  was  formed;  thus  Lady  Jane  Grey,  and 
others. 

Thus  latent  powers  are  called  into  action,'  which  otherwise 
would  have  slumbered  had  the  teacher  been  a  mere  instructor  in- 
stead of  an  educator.    Experience  also  sustains  this  view. 
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Oar  present  system  of  wholesaliDg  in  education,  giving  from 
forty  to  sixty  pupils  to  a  teacher,  thereby  necessitating  large. 
daffies  and  haste,  is  not  favorable  to  sch  development. 

2.  Character  development  requires  the  teacher  to  aid  the  pu- 
pil in  forming  ideals.  Every  earnest  teacher  lives  two  lives— one 
nal,  one  ideal;  hence,  in  a  seAse,  possesses  two  characters — one 
real,  one  ideal.  The  ideal  molds  and  shapes  the  real.  The  real 
is  what  he  lives,  the  ideal  is  what  he  hopes  and  seeks.  Like  the 
laiobow  it  Us  ever  in  advance,  yet  ever  lures  on  to  something  be- 
yond. The  teacher  can  and  should  do  something  to  impress  this 
ideal  on  the  minds  of  his  pupils*  This  should  be  done,  first,  hj 
a  judicious  revelation  of  his  own  character;  second,  by  direct 
instruction,  portraying  so  nearly  as  may  be  by  words,  the  subtle 
essence  of  character  and  the  subtler  essence*  of  hb  ideal.  A 
noUe  ideal  is  like  a  good  genius,  going  with  us  through  life,  re- 
buking us  when  we  slumber  or  sin,  and  inspiring  us  when  we  as- 
pire or  labor. 

Lastly,  in  view  of  the  delicate  and  potential  influence  of  char- 
acter, shall  we  be  content  with  anything  less  than  the  largest  and 
strongest  possible?  Shall  any  one  remain  a  dwarf  when  nature 
intended  him  for  a  giant?  Shall  any  one  let  the  golden  hours 
waste  and  golden  ppportunities  be  barren  of  results,  when  such 
demands  and  such  possibilities  are  before  him?  No,  surely  no. 
Bather  let  each  be  inspired  to  nobler  purposes  and  efforts  as  he 
remembers  and  realizes  the  fact  that  as  are  the  teachers  of  a 
generation,  so,  in  a  degree,  the  attainments,  work  and  culture  of 
a  generation.  Let  each,  therefore,  humbly  yet  resolutely  take, 
as  tbe  measure  and  guide  of  character,  the  injunction  of  the  great 
Teacher:  "Be  ye  therefore  perfect." 


Louis  Kossuth,  Revolutionary  Governor  of  Hungary  in  1849, 
tnd  now  old  and  poor,  ^ves  lessons  in  German,  English  and 
Hungarian  in  Turin. 

Don't  throw  dust  in  your  teacher's  eyes.  It  will  only  injure 
the  pupil. 

The  noisiest  piece  of  crockery  is  the  cup  that  cheers. 
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WHAT  SHALL  WE  DO  WITH  DULL  PUPHiSr 


GEO.  P.    BBOWN. 


THIS  question  has  been  asked  at  every  Teachers'  Listitute  in 
the  country  for  the  last  ten  years,  and  has  been  answered  aa 
often  and  in  various  vays.  It  is  in  the  interest  not  so  much  of 
the  dull  pupild*  aa  of  those  who  are^not  dull,  that  we  write  at  this 
time.* 

The  conscious, 'pains-taking  teacher  is  apt  to  disregard  the 
rights  of  the  bright  pupil  in  his  efforts  to  bring  the  stupid  one 
through.  The  work  is  arranged,  the  lesson  assigned,  and  the 
recitation  conducted  with  the  dullards  always  in  the  foreground 
of  the  teacher's  fieM  of  view.  They  are  the  first  to  be  questioned, 
and  everything  that  is  said  is  intended  to  bear  directly  upon  the 
difficulties  in  their  way,  and  the  last  question  that  is  asked  is  sure 
to  be  directed  to  the  sltiggish-minded  John,  in  hope  that  if  he 
shall  be  made  to  understand  there  will  be  no  doubt  in  regard  to 
the  others.  What  is  the  final  result  f  The  bright  pupil  becomes 
disgusted,  the  average  pupil  is  wearied,  all  interest  in  the  subject 
is  wrung  out  of  them,  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the 
teacher  has  failed  with  the  whole  dass. 

The  lazy  or  indiffer^it  teacher  is  apt  to  fall  into  the  error  of 
the  opposite  extreme.  Little  or  no  regard  is  paid  by  to  the  dull 
members  of  the  dass,  but  the  recitation  is  made  by  the  bright 
ones,  the  others  being  left  to  pick  up  what  they  can  or  will  of 
the  crumbs  of  information  that  fall  to  them. 

There  is  a  golden  mean  which  equal  justice  to  all  requires  the 
teacher  to  choose.  Because  a  pupil  is  stupid  or  dull,  it  does  not 
follow  that  he  is  entitled  to  the  entire  attention  of  the  teacher 
nor  the  whole  time  of  the  recitation.  Schools  are  not  established 
for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  such  children.  They  should  receive 
their  proportionate  amount  of  attention,  and  no  more.  The  in- 
struction that  will  make  a  subject  clearly  understood  by  one  dass, 
will  give  to  the  other  but  a  superficial  knowledge  of  it  This 
superficial  knowledge  is  probably  all  that  these  latter  have  the 
power  to  obtain,  and  it  is  all  that  they  have  the  right  to  demand; 
or  to  say  it  in  another  way,  the  teacher  has  no  right  to  rob  one 
portion  of  his  class  in  order  to  enrich  another  portion.  Besides,, 
the  mental  powers  of  all  children  do  not  develope  with  equal 
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rapidity.  The  dull  boy,  ten,  twelve  or  fourteen  years  old,  often 
becomes  a  man  of  strong  and  even  brilliant  thoughts;  not  qo 
much  because  he  has  been  carefully  trained  during  the  period  of 
his  dullness,  as  because  his  powers  of  mind  have  grown  and  ma- 
tared  later  in  life. 

Our  exhortation  to  teachers,  everywhere,  is,  do  not  worry  and 
fret  over  the  dulless  of  pupils.  Study  to  do  for  them  all  'you 
caA  in  justice  to  the  rest,  and  leave  the  result  to  time.  It  is  not 
the  business  of  the  teacher  to  create  capacity. 

The  following  remarks  by  a  prominent  educationist  are  sensi- 
ble and  forcibly  expressed,  and  bear  directly  upon  this  point: 

"The  teacher  who  takes  upon  herself  the  respnsibility  of  mak- 
ing all  children  equally  bright  and  smart,  undertakes  an  impos- 
sible task.  In  every  dassroom,  where  the  teacher  is  both  con- 
scientious and  merciful;  there  will  be  found  great  variety  in  the 
attainments  of  the  pupils ;  unless  this  is  the  case,  there  has  been 
an  overfordng  of  some,  amounting  alnlost  to  cruelty  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher.  And  if  you  object  to  these  hard  words,  let  me 
remind  you  of  the  infinite  variety  in  the  size  of  brains  as  well  aa 
of  bodies ;  of  the  well  known  fact  that  some  races  and  some  in- 
dividuals develop  early  and  some  late ;  and  that  if  you  attempt 
to  ignore  these  facts,  and  seek  only  to  reduce  the  individuals  in 
your  class  rooms  to  the  same  level  of  similar  and  equal  attain- 
ments, you  may  do  that  which  will  be  very  hard  on  both  ex- 
tremes of  your  class — the  smart  children  who  find  it  easy  to  get 
on  fast,  and  the  still  larger  class  of  stupid  children  who  find  it 
very  hard  to  get  on  at  all. 

"At  the  same  time,  as  a  father  of  somewhat  bitter  experience, 
I  would  say  that  I  should  be  extremely  grateful  to  a  teacher  of 
the  children  I  have  left,  who  would  kindly  discourage  the  fever- 
ish desire  for  excellence  which  some  children  of  fine  faculties  and 
highly  nervous  organization  possess ;  and  equally  grateful  if  she 
would  bear  with  others,  when  an  undoubted  stupidity  is'  as  evi- 
dently displayed.  No  teacher  can  legitimately  be  held  responsi- 
ble for  the  thick-headed  children  whom  fond  parents  confide  to 
her  care ;  and  if  she  does  her  duty  impartially  to  all  alike,  she 
will  not  expect  the  same  results  from  all,  nor  be  made  unhappy 
if  some  seem  to  repay  her  efforts  with  no  results,  whilst  others 
do  better  than  she  expects ;  but,  doing  her  best  duty  to  all  alike, 
take  the  good  and  bad  results  cheerfully.     The  fact  is,  that  over 
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some  people's  brains  nature  spreads  a  benificent  covering  of  skull, 
00  thick  that  it  protects  them  from  all  danger  of  over-cultivation 
whilst  yet  of  tender  age,  and  reserves  the  brain  power  for  a  time 
when  a  sufficient  amount  of  bodj  has  been  produced  to  carry  it 

''As  nature  no  doubt  understands  her  business  in  this  matter, 
there  is  no  particular  reason  why  we  should  persecute  such  chil- 
dren as  are  undoubtedly  thick-headed,  or  ignore -their  evident 
inferiority  to  A  and  B,  whose  l>rains  are  so  large  that  they  will 
go  straight  to  the  top  of  their  class  and  then  die. 

"  There  are  some  who  learn  with  infinite  difficulty,  or  who  ap- 
pear not  to  learn  at  all,  or  very  little,  who  will  absorb  the  knowl- 
edge which  assimilates  with  their  mental  structures  and  store  it 
away ;  whose  undeveloped  powers  of  expression  are  incompetent 
to  display  their  hidden  treasures,  but  whose  mental  faculties,  un- 
folding as  nature  developes  their  physical  (acuities,  shall  be  found 
in  the  day  of  trial  equal  to  their  emergencies.  For  them  there  it 
work  to  do ;  and  though  .the  time  is  not  now,  it  will  assuredly 
come.  How  often  do  we  read  in  the  biographies  of  great  men, 
of  their  remarkable  stupidity  at  school  I  What  a  number  of 
humanity's  greatest  servants  have  been  plagues  to  school-mas- 
ters, and  learned  in  nature's  workshops  the  lessons  they  were 
too  stupid  to  acquire  in  the  class  room  I  What  does  this  teach 
us  but  to  regard  the  old  maxim,  that  one  star  differeth  from  an- 
other star  in  glory,  and  that  when  any  particular  star  shall  man- 
ifest itself  to  us  is  a  matter  over  which  we  have  but  a  very  indi- 
rect control? 

"With  these  convictions,  I  very  confidently  submit  to  you  the 
proposition,  that  when  the  teacher  has  done  her  duty  in  the  class 
room,  she  may  cheerfully  leave  the  harvest  to  the  Creator* of  her 
pupils  to  gather  it  in  his  his  own  good  time,  and  in  what  manner 
he  thinks  best." 


Whek  a  man  comes  to  know  that  he  don't  know  everything^ 
he  then  becomes  wise. 

Oxford  University  is  1,000  years  old,  and  exults  in  an 
annual  income  of  $1,000,000,  and  a  library  of  520,000  vols. 

Vassar  Instructress — "Miss  A.,  give  an  example  of  doubt- 
ful affirmative."    Miss  A.  (innocently) — "Ask  papa." 
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A.  D.   MAYO. 


HOW  c&n  a  truthful  habit  be  cultivated  by  young  children,  at 
school  ?    First,  by  a  better  comprehension  of  the  nature 
and  difficulties  of  the  problem.  • 

KATUBE  OF  THE  PROBLEM. 

DeQuincy  says,  somewhere,  in  substance: — ''People  are  al- 
ways crying  out, — 'If  I  could  only  get  justice;'  as  if  justice 
were  not  the  thing  Ood  has  been  trying  to  get  done  ever  since  the 
Creation."  Perfect  truthfulness  is,  perhaps,  the  last  of  the  Chris- 
tian graces.  Many  a  man  who  counts  himself  regenerated  in 
the  great  currents  of  his  life,  has  not  come  to  thb.  Nobody  ex- 
pects more  than  a  remote  approximation  to  truth  in  the  emanci- 
pated slave  or  the  Hindoo  convert  Indeed,  a  habit  of  prevari- 
eation  is  so  all-pervading  among  whole  peoples  which  regard 
themselves  at  the  head  of  modern  civilization,  that  truthfulness 
is  sometimes  regarded  a  constitutional  virtue  of  nation  or  race. 
When  anybody  is  acquainted  with  a  large  number  of  educated 
and  well-meaning  people  who  can  be  relied  upon  in  the  critical 
occasions  of  their  life,  to  speak  and  act  the  truth,  he  may  justly 
censure  the  teacher  who  is  not  able  to  inculcate  habits  of  entire 
truthfulness  in  her  little  kingdom. 

DIFFICULTIES. 

Only  one  teacher  in  a  thousand  retains  the  ability  to  reproduce 
in  imagination  the  temptations  of  childhood  and  look  at  social 
morality  through  his  eyes.  Think  of  a  little  six-year  old,  just 
ushered  into  this  strange  world  of  the  school  room  from  the  free- 
dom of  the  average  American  home.  Was  there  ever  a  govern- 
ment upon  earth  that  required  such  impossibilities  from  its  sub- 
jects as  the  ordinary  discipline  of  this  place  exacts  from  him  f 
Bequired  to  conform  to  a  set  of  personal  habits  that  would  be 
intolerable  to  any  man;  to  sit  still;  to  keep  silence;  to  obey  per- 
fectly and  instantly  a  strange,  perhaps  a  disagreeablci  stranger; 
to  chain  the  roving  mind  to  a  task,  rarely  pleasant,  and  often 

^A  Paper  read  before  the  Mass.  Teachers'  AsBociation  at  Worcester, 
Dec.  1874. 
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made  hateftil  by  stupid  instradion ;  to  associate  witih  a  crowd  of 
BtraDge  children,  whose  faces,  dress,  manners,  habits,  may  jar  <» 
every  sensitive  nerve;  to  come  firom  a  place  where  a  whole  fomilj 
is  xx>ncentrated  upon  himself,  into  a  place  where  nobody  tries  to 
know  him  as  an  individual,  what  a  perpetual  temptation  to  eva-  . 
sion,  deceit,  falsehood  of  every  sort,  is  such  an  experience?  It 
is  a  terrible  trial,  at  best,  to  the  veracity  of  the  most  sincere 
child,  and  often  does  force  out  a  latent  selfishness  and  insincerity 
never  before  suspected.  But  to  multitudes  of  children,  whose 
lives  at  home  are  surrounded  by  fiedsehood  and  general  moral  fee- 
bleness, it  is  a  burden  quite  too  great  to  be  borne.  Yet  hov 
many  a  teacher,  set  over  such  a  tempted  and  harassed  crowd, 
drifting  through  a  mist  of  mental  confusion  and  moral  uncer- 
.tainty,  chalks  her  truth  line  parallel  with  the  throne  of  the 
Almighty,  and  sends  every  poor  little  sinner  who  swerves  from 
its  awful  rectitude  to  the  school-child's  hell. 

STUDY  OF  HOME  LIFE. 

Of  course,  perfect  truthfulness  must  be  the  ideal  of  the  teacher 
in  the  school  room,  as  of  the  saint  at  the  altar.  But  the  pri* 
mary  condition  of  eduo^ting  the  average  school  child  into  habits 
of  truthfuless  is  to  study  carefully  his  home  life;  estimate  his 
present  moral  capacity,  and  be  content  with  such  results  as  faith- 
ful precept  and  example,  and  a  judicious  discipline  can  produce 
under  such  circumstances.  It  is  possible  to  crowd  a  throng  of 
children  into  such  an  iron  uniformity  of  outward  deportment 
that  ovJtward  violations  of  truth  may  be  rare.  But  this  may  all 
the  more  confirm  the  habit  of  evasion,  deceit  and  hypocrisy^ 
which  is  the  most  abominable  form  of  the  vice  contemplated. 
The  real  problem,  therefore,  is  how  to  awaken  in  the  many,  and 
confirm  in  the  few,  the  love  of  truth  for  its  own  gracious  self; 
how  to  enlighten  the  confused  minds  of  little  children  concerning 
moral  distinctions;  how  to  lead  or  lift  them  out  of  evil  habits 
already  formed,  or  prevent  the  good  habit  of  home  life  firom  be- 
ing contaminated  by  evil  associations;  how  to  produce  that  intel- 
ligent and  conscientious  tendency  towards  truthful  intention, 
speech  and  conduct  which  will  bring  the  child,  in  due  time,  out 
into  a  sincere  and  truthful  manhood  or  womanhood. 

Of  course,  a  work  so  great  can  only  be  the  result  of  the  whole 
discipline  of  the  school,  enforced  and  inspired  by  the  best  precept 
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and  example  of  a  competent  teacher.  All  experience  in  families 
and  nations  teaches  that  the  form  of  goveminent  is  the  most 
potent  schoohnaster  in  truthfulness.  A  slave  cannot  speak  or  act 
the  truth;  and  the  discipline  in  too  many  school  rooms  is  of  that 
arbitrary,  unreasonable  and  inhuman  sort  which  breeds  sneaks 
and  liars,  as  a  carcass  attracts  the  evil  creatures  that  swarm 
aronnd  it. 

OUABDS  TO  VIBTUE. 

One  element  of  a  discipline  that  shall  secure  correct  habits  of 
truthfulness  is  the  tact  that  guards  the  virtue  already  existing  in 
the  better  class  &om  contamination  by  the  criminal  class  in  the 
school  it>om.  Would  any  sane  man  place  himself,  his  wife  and 
chi]dren  and  relatives,  in  that  same  house  with  a  fieunily  that  rep- 
resented the  most  rampant  social  sins  ?  Yet  we  lure  gravely  told 
that  little  children  are  strengthened  and  improved  by  contact^ 
often  physical  contact  of  the  most  repulsive  sort,  with  compan- 
ions who  are  sporting  every  crime  in  the  calendar.  •  It  is  far  ea- 
sier to  break  down  and  demoralize  the  virtuous  dass  in  a  school 
room,  than  to  lift  up  the  vicious  dass.  It  is  not  enough  to  visit 
the  liar  with  punishment  before  the  truthful  child,  while  the  of- 
fender is  left  in  hourly  contact  with  the  whole  youthful  commu* 
nity,  enlisting  sympathy  for  his  suffering,  and  stealing  away  the 
hearts  of  the  most  pitiful  and  tender.  Our  school  discipline  wiU 
be  crude  and  loose  till  it  finds  some  better  way  than  now  of  sep- 
arating the  criminal  class  in  the  school  room  from  that  constant 
and  familiar  intercourse  with  the  better  dass,  which  is  so  danger- 
ous to  youth.  In  a  system  of  graded  schools,  this  is  compara- 
tivdy  easy.  But  in  every  school  the  teacher  must  regard  herself 
the  guardian  of  the  virtuous  against  contamination,  no  l6ss  than 
the  judge  and  reformer  of  the  vicious. 

Il^^FLUENCE  OP  Bt7LES.  • 

A  wise  moderation  in  the  imposing  of  absolute  rules,  is  an- 
other indispensable  condition  of  success.  A  severe  and  elaborate 
code  of  laws  is,  in  itself,  a  great  temptation  to  the  child.  It  is 
an  established  maxim  of  legislation,  that  laws  in  advance  of  the 
popular  conscience  and  intelligence,  work  the  most  dangerous 
forms  of  public  hypocrisy  and  degeneracy ;  so,  many  a  school  is 
legislated  into  untruthfulness  by  the  pedantic  moralism  of  its 
.  master.    The  absolute  rules  of  conduct  should  be  very  few,  and 
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not  above  the  intellectual  or  moral  capacity  of  little  children. 
The  boasted  **good  order"  is  often  a  style  of- government  that 
would  be  an  outrage  in  State  Prison,  and  utterly  impossible  in 
the  school  room,  without  destroying  the  morals  of  the  pupils. 
Order  is  not  an  end,  but  the  way  to  an  end; — the  growth  of  in- 
tblligence  and  moral  character.  The  only  natural  order  of  which 
little  children  are  capable,  is  periodical  attention,  for  short  spaces 
.  of  time,  to  work,  with  a  reasonable  restraint  from  disorder  during 
the  intervening  periods  of  relaxation  or  rest.  The  points  of  in- 
evitable obedience  must  be  few,  and  the  line  not  strained  too 
"taught"  that  fastens  the  child  to  them.  The  nearer  the  disci- 
pline  fits  the  nature  of  the  child,  the  easier  will  it  be  to  hold  him 
to  the  few  decisive  points  of  obedience  where  truthfulness  be- 
comes a  second  nature.^  .^^ilamMB  ;tjfc^li^^  j 


,    "  [value JOF  OB JECT-TE ACHING,  j 

And  here  appears  one  of  the  great  advantages  of  the  new 
methods  of  natural,  object,  or  real  teaching.  In  these  methods, 
the  child  is  left  far  more  to  his  genuine,  childish  ways  of  good 
behavior,  and  led  up  to  knowledge  by  providential  paths.  ^There 
iji  no  longer  the  need  for  the  portentous  silence  and  motionless 
horror  of  the  old  school  room ;  but  the  whole  community  may  be 
moved,  like  the  field  of  young  grain  in  the  summer  breeze,  by 
«very  genial  and  enlivening  impulse  from  the  teacher's  soiiL 
Even  more  in  the  moral  than  in  the  intellectual  training  of  the 
ohild,  are  these  methods  vindicated. 

WHOLESOME   BEOEIPTS, 

A  dispipline  adjusted  to  the  actual  condition  of  .young  chil* 
dren;  carefully  guarding  the  best  and  lifting  up  the  worst,  bj 
graduated  punishment  and  encouragement,  will  be  greatly  aided 
by  wholesome  precept.  Because  a  teacher  whose  soul  runs  out 
at  her  mouth,  may  talk  a  crowd  of  children  into  despair,  it  does 
not  follow  that  preaching  is  vain  in  the  common  school.  Chil- 
dren love  moral  teaching  if  it  be  adapted  to  their  comprehension 
and  power  of  listening.  And  the  experience  of  mankind  con- 
firms the  example  of  the  Divine  teacher  in  fixing  upon  the  Par- 
able as  the  natural  way  of  imparting  moral  lessons  to  children, 
or  people  in  the  state  of  mental  childhood.  The  teacher  ^faUs 
mournfully  in  her  duty  who  does  not,  on  fit  occasions,  instruct 
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her  papils  in  those  moral  virtues  which  hold  the  world  together, 
and  are,  especially,  the  soul  of  a  republican  civilization.  And 
every  day  is  teeming  with  vivid  illustrations  of  the*  sin  of  false- 
hood and  the  value  of  truth ;  which,  related  in  the  simplest  way 
and  filled  with  a  loving  spirit  of  a  truthful  teacher,  will  touch 
the  heart  of  the  most  volatile,  and  drop  a  good  seed  into  the 
most  deceitful  spirit;  perhaps  to  spring  up  into  a  regeneration 
of  evil  character  in  far  off  years. 

But  only  one  kind  of  teacher  can  fashion  such  a  discipline  or 
"  point  the  moral"  of  the  daily  parable — she  whose  mind  and 
heart  and  life  are  truthfuL 

MENTAL  TRUTHFULNESS. 

Truthfulness  of  the  mind  is  a  great  help  in  teaching  rectitude 
of  the  heart  The  teacher  whose  intellect  is  all  afloat  in  space ; 
never  a  truthful  mirror  of  the  fticts  of  nature  or  life,  ever  flying 
off  into  exaggeration  or  caricature  in  statement,  jumping  at 
knowledge  lather  than  putting  the  finger  upon  the  vital  point, 
can  never  be  a  successful  instructor  in  truth.  It  is  pitiful  to 
think  what  a  vast  amount  of  teaching  in  all  grades  of  schools, 
but  especially  to  little  children,  is  of  this  iilexact,  unreliable,  de- 
lusive sort  which  confirms  the  intellect  of  the  scholars  in  habits 
of  unveracity  and  disorder.  A  professional  class  of  teachers 
trained  to  correct  habits  of  thought  and  expression,  is  now  the 
primary  element  in  the  solution  of  all  our  problems  in  the  com- 
mon school. 

TRUTHFULNESS    OF   SOUL. 

And  this  rectitude  of  mind  is  only  the  outward  garment  of 
truthfulness  of  soul,  head  and  life.  The  high-minded,  faithful 
teacher  will  constantly  look  within  herself  for  the  explanation  of 
untruthful  habits  in  her  pupils.  For  children  are  the  champion 
critics  of  the  world,  and  nothing  escapes  their  keen  and  radical 
glance.  A  false  heart  is  felt  by  a  roomful  of  little  children  as  a 
Boston  east  wind  by  an  invalid  in  March.  Every  form  of  self- 
ishness, insincerity,  indifference  to  childhood,  tells  at  once  on 
them.  On  the  contrary,  no  power  on  earth  is  so  influential  as 
the  might  of  a  loving  truthfulness  in  school.  Even  without  ex- 
pression in  formal  speech,  it  wins  its  silent  and  irresistible  way 
to  the  inmost  spirit  of  every  observer.     But  enforced  by  ''words 
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fitly  spoken/'  and  a  discipline  judiciously  adapted  to  childhood's 
wants,  it  approaches  nearest  the  divine  power  of  anything  seen 
on  earth.  Nothing  can  be  a  substitute  for  this;  although  some* 
times  the  most  faithful  teacher,  through  lack  of  comprehension  of 
ohild-nature  and  tact  in  handling  his  school,  may  ful  to  impress 
his  subjects  with  the  beauty  and  majesty  of  truth, 

MORAL  POWER  OP  THE  TEACHER. 

It  is  a  great  thing — greater  than  is  often  understood — ^to  be 
able  to  hold  fifty  children,  with  the  whole  power  of  a  common- 
wealth, in  daily  contact  with  good  instruction  and  lofty  truth,  for 
a  series  of  years.  Thousands  of  children,  left  to  their  home  in- 
^uence,  would  never  be  coni]^lled  to  live  a  day  with  an  educated, 
truthful,  noble-souled  man  or  woman;  much  less  to  obey  a  disci- 
pline fEudiioned  by  the  best  wisdom  of  the  State  to  produce  a  high 
type  of  character.  But  the  teacher  in  a  Massachusetts  public 
school  represents  to  the  child  all  that  renowned  State  has  yet 
Achieved,  through  its  loftiest  citizens  and  best  civilization,  of  the 
true,  the  beautiful  and  the  good. .  The  child  is  compelled  to  live 
with  this  inspiring  influence  during  the  most  sensitive  years  of 
its  opening  life — is  compelled  to  be  the  member  of  a  society  con-' 
structed  according  to  the  most  approved  principles  of  justice  and 
truth.  Even  with  the  present  imperfect  type  of  profes^onal 
character  in  our  teachers,  this  moral  discipline  in  schools  is  one 
of  the  chief  moral  powers  in  the  State.  And  as  its  importance 
is  appreciated,  it  will  be  felt  to  be  the  best  security  for  public 
virtue,  meeting  a  want  that  neither  the  family  nor  the  church 
•can  be  expected  to  supply. 

CERTAIN  RESULTS. 

The  teacher's  special  virtues  must  be  always  a  persistent  will 
and  a  patient  spirit.  He  has  no  right  to  expect  ripe  fruit  as  the 
immediate  result  of  the  seed  of  the  truthfulness  he  plants  in  the 
little  child.  He  may  rejoice  if  the  vital  seed  is  lodged  in  the 
deep  soil,  like  the  grains  of  wheat  in  the  Egyptian  mummy  case, 
waiting  the  light  and  warmth  of  future  years.  The  last  stroke 
shivers  the  toughest  iron,  and  the  last  moment  of  an  almost 
hopeless  discipline  sometimes  breaks  the  false  and  stubborn  will 
of  a  wicked  child.  Who  does  not  recall,  in  his  own  experience, 
the  final  effect  of  precepit,  example,  and  training  which  had 
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I 
aeemed  to  die  out,  or  never  touch  its  subject?  *  We  can  recall 

one  little  boy  who,  after  years  of  growing  disobedience,  was  cut    • 

to  the  heart,  and  turned  towards  the  light,  by  the  one  last,  half- 

despairing  look  of  his  tired  mother,  as  she  turned  her  face  upon 

him  on  leaving  his  chamber,  after  a  hard-fought  day.  .It  may 

be  years  t)efore  the  best  child  in  your  class  is  perfectly  truthful. 

It  certainly  will  be  ages  before  some  of  them  can  comprehend  the 

^oiy  of  the  truth.    But  you,  who  fix  your  eye  on  the  highest 

mark,  and  with  a  victorious  patience  and  a  wisdom  reinforced  by 

prayer  and  consecration,  preach  and  practice  the  truth  in  the 

school  room,  are  working  in  the  line  of  Divine*  Providence,  and 

will  surely  be  felt  in  the  final  result— jK  Eng.  Jr.  of  Eduoatiaw.  . 
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HEKBT  SCOTT. 


WHO  does  not  know  ^e  story  which  Coleridge  used  to  teU 
about  the  Jew  old-clothes  man?  ''I  was  so  vexed  with 
^  for  crying  *(y  do"  in  that  stupid  way,"  says  Goleridgej 
^'  thi*  I  stopped  and  asked,  'Why  can't  you  say  Old  Clothes?* " 
To  Hm  question  the  Jew  made  answer,  with  what  Coleridge  calls 
afine  ao^nt,  "Sir,  if  you  had  to  cry  old  clothes  as  many  times 
as  I  hav«  in  the  course  of  a  day  you  would  be  glad  to  cut  it 
down  to  o'  do'."  At  least,  that  is  the  substance  of  the  anecdote- 
There  is  a  similar  excuse  for  railway  porters  when  they  call  out 
the  names  of  the  stations  in  the  way  which  every  railway  traveler 
knows.  But,  tiere  is  also  for  them  another  excuse.  If  anybody 
who  has  not  tiiea  it  before  will  cry  Birmingham !  or  Bridlington  I 
as  loud  as  he  can,  \^  ^^^iu  fi^d  that  he  is  inclined  to  lay  the  great 
stress  of  the  voice  Uj;(jn  the  last  syllable.  It  seems  much  easier 
to  cry  BirmingAom/  OxBridlingiow  /  Birmingham  or  Bridimg- 
ton.  If  you  begin  the  y^^^  ^th  a  strong  accent  on  the  first 
ayllable,  the  other  syllablcb  appear  inclined  to  dribble  away  to 
nothing;  but  laying  the  strcb,  on  the  last  appears  to  act  as  a 
kind  of  break  to  the  voice,  and  i^yes  a  sense  of  satisfaction  be- 
hind it. 
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In  oi:dinary  talk  and  reading,  however,  few  people,  except 
those  who  have  bad  colds,  or  loose  teeth,  or  who  are  very  tired, 
or  very  much  hurried,  have  the  excuses  of  the  old-clothes  man  or 
the  railway  porter.  And  yet  how  many  words  or  parts  of  words 
are  clipped  and  spoiled  for  want  of  a  little  attention.  About 
poor  h  it  is  little  u^e  talking,  and  he  would  require  a  volume  all 
to  himself.  A  very  great  number  of  cockneys,  and  others  be- 
sides cockneys,  do  not  know  the  sound  of  h  or  the  sound  of  r. 
A  cockney  was  once  talking  very  loudly  and  fluently  about  his 
'orse.  "Orse?"  says  a  bystander,  "what's  orse?  Do  you  know 
how  to  spell  it?"  The  cockney  was  very  angry,  and  said,  '*  Spdl 
it?  of  course  I  do.  H-o-ss,  and  if  that  don't  speU  orse,  Fm  no 
scholar.".  For  the  present  we  will  leave  h  and  r  alone.  But 
when  we  go  to  public  meetings,  or  listen  to  the  speeches  in  par- 
liament, and,  sometimes,  when  we  listen  to  sermons  in  church, 
we  are  surprised  to  hear  how  badly  even  educated  persons  talk. 
Yet  there  is  nothing  very  surprising  about  it,  for  if  we  listen  to 
a  class  of  young  persons  reading,  we  usually  find  that  they  utter 
their  words  in  a  most  slovenly  manner.  And  it  is  the  same  in 
their  conversation. 

Ho^  seldom,  comparatively,  do  we  find  the  syllable  ing  given 
out* in  a  proper  manner.  Boys  and  girls,  except  when  they  a** 
on  their  mettle,  will  say  endin',  thinkin',  writin',  instead  of  lad- 
ing, thinking,  writing,  and  so  on  in  a  thousand  principles  No 
doubt  well  educated  children  think  in  these  cases  that  il^J  give 
the  ng  its  proper  force;  but  they  do  not.  They  hudile  it  up, 
and  so  a  great  deal  of  the  force  and  music  of  speech  are  lost,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  the  listeners  cannot  be  ^uite  sure  al- 
ways of  what  is  said. 

Again,  the  word  and  is  very  seldom  indeed  pronoanced  in  a 
proper  manner.  The  words  "I  can  read  and  wfit*^"  for  exam* 
pie,  are  usually  delivered  thus— **I  can  rea<?  *n'  write."  It  is 
true,  people  would  call  you  stifi*  and  afiecte^'  if  you  ^ere  to  give 
the  and  a  loud^and  steady  mouthful  eve^^^time  you  came  to  it. 
with  a  decided  stress  upon  the  a;  but  t^^^  should  in  every  case 
be  clearly  sounded.  It  is  murderoi'»  language  to  say,  "GoV 
tell  him,"  for  '*  Go^  and  tell  hir- '  B«t  this  is  often  done  by 
those  who  know  better. 

There  is  a  loose  way  of  d'^li^g  ^^^  ^^  *  i^  such  words  as 
firmament,  which  is  very  t^exing  to  a  correct  ear.     We  some- 
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times  hear  the  a  turned  into  the  sound  of  y  at  the  end  of  pity. 
People  will  say  firmyment ;  armyment  for  armament ;  ornyment 
for  ornament,  and  the  like.  But  this  is  robbing  the  words  of 
gome  of  their  beauty,  and  it  is  only  a  poor,  mean,  lazy  trick. 
ftrmameni  is  a  grand  word,  if  uttered  fully  and  clearly,  but 
"what  a  mean  sneaking  sound  has  firmyment! 

The  letter  %  is  one  which  does  not  come  off  very  well  in  the 
mouths  of  many  children.  Such  words  as  fire  and  tire  get 
turned  into  something  like  fare  and  t«lre  (d=:ah);  though  it  is 
not  easy  to  put  upon  paper  the  mongrel  sound  which  is  made  to 
do  duty  for  the  i.  This  mistake,  again,  seems  the  result  of  mere 
laziness,  or  at  least  of  inattention. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  short  e  too  often  gets  sounded  as  if  it 
were  an  i.  There  are  really  but  few  boys  and  girls  who  say 
clearly,  despise,  destroy;  the  usual  thing  is  to  say,  dispise,  distroy. 

Some  people  get  very  early  in  life  a  habit  of  huddling  up  the 
huBt  syllable  in  such  words  as  Latin,  sudden,  satin,  which  they 
proDouce  Lat'n,  sudd'n,  sat'n.  This  is  hateful.  Jt  is  almost 
enough  to  make  one  leave  the  church  to  hear  the  minister  read, 
*'From  battle  and  murder,  and  from  sudd*n  death." 

Sometimes  a  vowel  is  elided  (softened  down  very  much,  or 
wholly  dropped)  by  common  consent,  because  to  sound  it  would 
be  awkward ;  but  such  cases  are  very  few.  Still  no  one  says 
extraordinary,  except  in  a  farce,  or  in  order  to  express  extreme 
surprise  in  a  stiff,  precise  person.  It  is  a  different  thing,  how- 
ever, when  we  come  to  such  words  as  mystery^  history,  and  satis- 
factory.  These  are  too  often  degraded  to  myst'ry,  histVy,  and 
satisfact'ry  What  a  shame !  Even  in  poetry  you  will  find  it  is 
only  very  old-fashioned  persons,  of  the  dominie  sort,  who  make 
the  elision  of  the  vowel  in  such  cases ;  or  who  attend  to  it  in 
reading  i)oetry,  when  they  find  it  made  for  them  by  some  one 
else.     If,  then,  you  find  in  verse  any  such  line  as  this — 

"Now  let  the  lamplight  fall  on  hist'ry's  page;" 

be  sure  you  do  not  read  the  line  as  it  is  written :  say  history's 
page,  just  as  if  the  o  were  printed.  I  have  m  my  time  seen  such 
a  thing  as  this — 

"And  broad  the  bright  blue  hy'cinths  lay." 
I  am  sure  you  will  feel  how  much  better  that  reads  if  you  say 
hyacin&s  in  full. 
2 
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The  way  to  get  over  any  bad  habit  of  pronunciation,  is  for  it 
short  time  to  make  a  practice  of  overdoing  the  right  way  of 
sounding  the  word.  If,  for  example,  you  know  you  have  been  a 
little  loose  in  sounding  the  termination  ing,  you  should  practice 
sounding  it  very  fully  and  emphatically,  and  as  strongly  as  pos- 
sible— like  the  ing  in  singular.  The  best  way  of  dealing  with 
the  letter  %  long,  is  to  practice  upon  it  in  some  such  way  as  this: 
I — fire ;  I — mire ;  I — sire.  Then,  as  to  e  and  i  in  such  cases  as 
I  have  referred  to,  you  can  read  out  carefully  words  in  which  the 
two  sounds  occur,  marking  them  very  strongly  as  you  go  along. 
Thus:  destruction,  distinction;  kettle,  titter;  military,  pellitory. 

Very  few  persons  (who  are  not  printers)  have  to  listen  to  so 
mpch  reading  as  I  have  in  the  course  of  the  year,  and  it  is  im- 
portant that  I  should  hear  and  be  able  to  attend  easily  to  every 
word.  Now,  the  rule  to  which  experience  has  taught  me  to  en- 
force obedience  in  those  who  read  to  me  is  this .  Pronounce  the  a» 
the  i,  the  e,  and  the  o  as  clearly  as  you  can  in  all  cases ;  bat 
above  all  things,  and  whatever  you  neglect,  be  sure  you  sound 
clearly  all  the  little  connecting  words,  such  as  ihe,  andy  of,  from^ 
to,  udth ;  especially  when  two  occur  together,  as  mth  the,  or  loith  a. 
This  gives  such  reading  a  very  stiff  and  formal  sound,  but  it  i» 
the  only  way  of  making  quick  reading  clear  as  well  as  quick. 
And  no  one  is  likely  to  read  and  talk  well  when  grown  up  unless 
he  attends  to  such  small  matters  when  he  is  young.  I  say,  then, 
whenever  you  are  reading  to  your  parents  or  teachers,  be  sure  to 
sound  clearly  the  little  words,  articles,  conjunctions  and  preposi- 
tions.— The  Illiudraied  Christian  Weekly, 


The  grave  of  Edgar  Allen  Poe  will  soon  be  marked  by  the 
monument  it  should  have  had  long  ago.  Of  the  $1,500  desired 
for  the  purpose,  $625  are  already  in  the  hands  of  the  committee, 
and  $550  more  have  been  promised.  The  Baltimore  Sun  says : 
''A  design  has  been  secured  which  is  chaste  and  appropriate. 
The  panel  on  each  face  of  the  dio-block  is  designed  for  suitable 
inscriptions,  and  the  face  of  the  cap  will  be  graced  with  a  lyre, 
crowned  with  the  bay  of  laurel.  One  of  the  panels  will  be  orna- 
mented with  a  medallion  of  the  poet,  and  the  others  will  contaia 
sentences  from  his  writings." 


I 
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D.    8.   JORDAN. 


"VTEVER  try  to  teach  what  you  do  not  yourself  know  and  know 
iS  well.  If  your  School  Board  insists  on  your  teaching  any- 
thlDg  and  everything,  decline  firmly  so  to  do.  It  is  an  imposi- 
tion alike  on  teacher  and  pupils  to  require  a  teacher  to  teach  that 
which  he  does  not  know.  Those  teachers  who  are  strong  enough 
should  squarely  refuse  to  do  such  work.  This  much  needed  re- 
form is  already  beginning  in  our  colleges,  and  I  hope  it  will  con- 
tinue. It  is  a  relic  of  mediaeval  times — this  idea  of  ''professing^' 
everything — and  when  teachers  began  to  decline  work  which  the^ 
ooald  nut  do  well,  improvements  began  to  come  in.  If  one  will 
be  a  sucoessful  teacher,  he  must  firmly  refuse  work  which  he  can- 
not perform  successfully. 

Wby  is  it  that  so  few  students  are  really  prepared  for  college  ? 
It  has  long  been  imagined  that  anybody  could  teach  the  rudi- 
ments of  a  subject.  This  is  indeed  the  most  difficult  part  of  in- 
struction and  requires  the  most  mature  teachers. 

It  is  a  false  idea  to  suppjse  that  everybody  is  competent  to 
learn  or  to  teach  everything.  Would  our  great  artists  have  suc- 
ceeded equally  well  in  Greek  or  Calculus?  A  smattering  of 
everything  is  worth  little.  It  is  a  fallacy  to  suppose  that  an  en- 
cydopsedia  knowledge  is  desirable.  The  mind  is  made  strong,, 
not  through  much  learning,  but  by  the  thormigh  possession  of 
something. 

Lay  aside  all  conceit.  You  must  learn  to  read  the  book  of 
nature  for  yourself.  Those  who  have  succeeded  best  have  fol- 
lowed for  years  some  slim  thread  which  has  once  in  a  while 
broadened  out  and  disclosed  some  treasune  worth  a  life-long 
search. 

A  man  cannot  be  professor  of  zoology  on  one  day  and  of  chem- 
istry the  next,  and  do  good  work  in  both.  As  in  a  concert,  all 
are  musicians — one  plays  one  instrument  and  the  other  another — 
yet  none  a^l  in  perfection. 

You  cannot  do  without  one  specialty.  You  must  have  a  base- 
line to  measure  the  work  and  attainments  of  others.     For  a  gen- 

*  Notes  taken  from  the  lectures  of  Prof.  Agassiz  on  Pennikes  Island,, 
given  largely  in  the  author's  own  words. 
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eral  view  of  the  subject  study  the  history  of  the  sciences.  Broad 
knowledge  of  all  nature  has  been  the  possession  of  none  save 
Humboldt,  and  general  relations  was  his  specialty.  He  had  a 
keen  apprehension  of  such  relations  such  as  no  one  else  has  ever 
had.  He  founded  the  present  science  of  Physical  Geography. 
His  work  was  the  outline  sketch  which  later  students  are  finish- 
ing into  a  picture.  New  lines  have  been  added,  but  none  of  his 
have  been  changed. 

Select  such  subjects  that  your  pupils  cannot  walk  out  without 
seeing  them.  Train  your  pupils  to  be  observers,  and  have  them 
provided  with  the  specimens  about  which  you  speak.  If  you  can 
find  nothing  better,  take  a  house-fly  or  a  cricket  and  let  each  one 
hold  a  specimen  and  examine  it  as  you  talk. 

In  1847  I  gave  an  address  at  Newton,  Mass.,  before  a  Teachers* 
Institute  conducted  by  Horace  Mann.  My  subject  was  Grass- 
hoppers, and  I  passed  around  a  large  jar  of  the  insects,  and 
made  every  teacher  take  one  and  hold  it  while  I  was  speaking. 
If  any  one  dropped  the  *' horrid  bug,"  I  stopped  till  he  picked 
it  up.  This  w^as  at  that  time  a  great  innovation,  and  excited 
much  laughter  and  some  derision ;  but  there  can  be  no  true  prog- 
ress in  the  teaching  ot  natural  science  until  such  methods  become 
general. 

I'here  is  no  part  of  the  country  where,  in  the  summer,  you 
cannot  get  a  sufficient  supply  of  the  best  of  specimens.  Teach 
your  children  to  bring  them  in  themselves.  Take  your  texts 
from  the  books,  not  from  the  booksellers.  Teach  your  children 
how  to  handle  specimens.  The  sooner  this  training  is  begun  the 
better.  Roughness  in  manipulation  is  inexcusable.  There  is 
not  one  person  in  fifty  that  can  be  trusted  to  touch  a  valuable 
specimen,  and  not  one  in  twenty  will  submit  even  to  learn. 

When  Strauss  Durckheim  projected  his  greit  treatise  on  the 
anatomy  of  the  Dor  Bug  (May  Beetle),  for  weeks  beforehand  he 
went  through  a  course  of  training  He  abstained  completely 
from  coffee  and  every  other  kind  of  stimulant,  and  never  began 
work  till  his  pulse  was  so  steady  as  not  to  stir  his  hand. 

Never  come  running  into  the  laboratory,  or  you  cannot  do  del- 
icate work.  The  study  of  nature  is  an  intercourse  with  the 
highest  mind.  You  should  never  trifle  with  nature.  At  the 
lowest,  her  works  are  the  works  of  the  highest  powers,  the  highest 
Something  in  whatever  way  we  may  look  at  it. 
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A  laboratory  of  natural  history  is  a  sanctuary  where  nothing 
profane  should  be  tolerated.  I  feel  less  agony  at  improprieties 
in  churches  than  in  a  scientific  laboratory. 

Talk  about  your  specimen  and  try  to  have  your  pupil  notice 
its  most  telling  features.  Learn  its  proper  name  if  you  can,  and 
above  all,  correctly.  It  is  easy  to  accumulate  mistaken  names. 
In  different  sections  of  the  country  many  very  different  animals 
go  by  the  same  name.  A  few  days  ago  I  asked  a  fisherman  to 
bring  me  a  sword-fish.  Yesterday  a  large  fish  was  put  into  the 
ice-house,  and  the  fisherman  who  brought  it  called  it  a  sword-fish. 
Both  fishes  had  the  sword-like  upper  jaw.  But  this  fish  had  ven- 
tral fins,  which  the  sword-fish  (Xiphias)  has  not.  It  is  a  spear- 
fish  (Tetrapturus),  a  fish  not  before  seen  north  of  Cuba  It  is 
described  by  Cuvier,  and  by  Poey  in  his  Catalogue  of  the  Fishes 
of  Cuba,  and  there  is  a  skeleton  in  the  museum  at  Paris,  and  a 
few  fragments  at  Havana.  That  is  all  that  is  known  of  the  fish, 
unless  it  has  been  recently  taken  by  Prof  Beard  in  the  dredgings 
of  the  U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

(As  hinted  above,  specimens  had  just  been  taken  by  Professor 
Baird,  at  Wood's  Hole,  Mass.  Another  was  caught  last  summer 
by  the  Fish  Commission  off  Montauk  Point,  L.  I.) 

If  you  have  no  books  by  which  you  can  identify  your  speci- 
mens, make  such  notes  as  will  enable  you  at  some  time  to  do  so. 
Better  let  an  animal  go  without  a  name  than  to  give  a  wrong 
one. 

Collect  carefully,  and  whatever  you  save  preserve  well.  A 
half-spoiled  specimen  is  worse  than  none. 

There  should  be  a  little  museum  in  every  school;  a  half  dozen 
radiates,  a  few  shells,  a  hundred  insects,  a  few  fishes,  reptiles, 
birds  and  mammals  would  be  suflicient  to  teach  with.  Alphonse 
De  CondoUe,  the  great  botanist,  said  to  me  in  1831,  that  he  could 
teach  all  he  knew  about  botany  with  a  dozen  plants.  What  is 
true  of  botany  is  also  true  of  swology.  It  is  better  to  have  a  few 
forms  well  known  than  to  teach  a  little  about  many  hundred  spe- 
cies. Better  a  dozen  specimens  thoroughly  studied,  as  the  result 
of  the  first  year's  work,  than  to  have  two  thousand  dollars  worth 
of  shells  and  corals  bought  from  a  curiosity  shop.  Your  dozen 
animals  would  be  your  own. 

Be  careful  to  note  localities  with  accuracy.  No  two  school  dis- 
tricts have  exactly  the  same  fauna.     Our  most  valuable  system- 
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alic  work  on  fishes  (Gunther's  Catalogue  of  the  Fishes  in  the 
British  Museum)  is  very  inexact  in  this  particular.  In  no  work 
on  the  fishes  of  South  America  are  the  localities  indicated  except 
in  the  most  general  way.  Everything  is  **  Guiana,"  **  Brazil," 
or  the  ''Pacific  Coast."  Yet  I  have  not  found  one  species  in  the 
valley  of  the  Amazon  which  occurs  in  the  San  Francisco,  or  the 
La  Plata,  or  the  Parahayba  del  Sul,  or  the  rivers  of  the  Western 
Slope.  In  North  America  not  a  species  is  common  to  the  rivers 
of  the  Pacific  Slope  and  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi.  Each 
stream  has  its  own  fauna.  An  accurate  knowledge  of  the  facts 
in  the  distribution  of  species  is  a  check  on  wild  speculations. 
You  must  track  every  animal  to  his  home  and  note  from  that 
home  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  mistake  the  record. 

Every  animal  which  comes  to  Cambridge  from  an  unknown  lo- 
cality is  either  thrown  away  or  dissected.  It  is  never  placed  on 
the  museum  shelves.  Every  specimen  in  that  little  museum  is 
a  genuine  one.  Who  and  when  and  whence  is  attached  to  it  so 
that  it  cannot  be  got  off.  Its  label  is  laid,  or  sewed^  or  nailed,  or 
pasted  to  it  so  that  the  animal  and  its  passport  cannot  be  sepa- 
rated. 


Time  and  Space  Annihilated.  —A  transaction  over  the 
wires  of  the  Western  and  Union  Telegraph  Company,  a  short 
time  since,  illustrates  in  the  most  convincing  manner  the  utter 
annihilation  of  time  and  space  achieved  by  the  discovery  and  use 
of  the  electric  telegraph.  At  half-past  12a  dispatch  was  handed 
into  the  office  at  Indianapolis  to  be  sent  to  London,  Eng.  It  was 
sent  to  New  York,  there  repeated  to  Farther  Point,  Newfound- 
laud,  thence  cabled  to  Valentia,  Ireland,  sent  over  the  English 
Channel  to  Liverpool,  and  then  again  repeated  to  London.  It 
was  received  at  the  city  office  there,  sent  to  the  hotel  named  by 
message  boy,  an  answer  received  from  the  landlord,  and  it  was 
sent  over  the  same  route,  with  the  same  number  of  repetitions, 
and  received  at  the  Indianapolis  office  at  two  o'clock  and  forty 
minutes,  only  two  hotira  and  ten  miniUes,  The  dispatch  and  an- 
swer traveled  a  distance  of  over  10,000  miles  by  wire,  how  much 
by  foot  is  not  known.  The  message  and  answer  cost  $9.20  in 
gold  for  its  transmission. 


OFFICIAL   DEPARTMENT. 


The  Attorney  General  has  given  an  opinion  that  the  office  of  School 
Trustee  is,  within  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution,  a  lucrative  one. 

An  edition  of  the  school  laws,  passed  by  the  49th  General  Assembly, 
has  just  been  issued. 


The  attention  of  persons  in  charge  of  public  and  of  private  schools  is 
called  to  the  circular  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  to  be  found  on 
page  88  of  the  22d  Keport  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

With  but  little  concert  of  action,  the  exhibit  of  1874  was  regarded  a 
successful  one. 

Under  the  carefully  prepared  plan  of  the  State  Board,  and,  with  the 
experience  of  last  year,  it  is  hoped  that  the  showing  for  1875  will  far 
surpass  any  previous  effort. 

Inasmuch  as  our  schools  are  expected  to  be  represented  at  the  Cen- 
tennial of  1876,  our  home  exhibition  will  give  us  the  best  possible  prepa- 
ration for  a  creditable  one  at  Philadelphia. 


Opinion  of  the  Attorney  General  in  regard  to  the  appointment  of 
School  Trustees  in  cities  and  incorporated  towns: 

Office  of  Attorney  General, 
Indianapolis,  March  27,  1875. 
Hon.  J.  H.  Smart,  Sup't.  of  Public  Instruction: 

Dear  Sir: — I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  com- 
munication of  this  date,  in  which  you  call  my  attention  to  the  act  ap- 
proved March  12,  1875,  entitled  "An  act  to  amend  section  one  of  an  act 
entitled  an  act  to  provide  for  a  general  system  of  common  schools,"  etc. 
Tou  request  my  opinion  in  answer  to  the  following  questions: 

1.  "Should  the  Councils  of  cities  and  Boards  of  Trustees  of  incorpo- 
rated towns  elect  one  School  Trustee  in  April  of  this  year? 

2.  "If  so,  when  will  the  term  of  office  of  each  of  the  members  of 
Boards  of  School  Trustees  as  thus  constituted,  expire? 

8.     "  If  no,  when  will  the  term  of  office  of  each  of  the  members  of 
the  Boards  of  School  Trustees,  as  now  constituted,  expire :" 
The  act  which  was  amended  by  said  act  of  March  12,  1875,  provided 
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that  the  Common  Council  of  each  incorporated  city,  and  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  each  incorporated  town,  in  this  State,  shall,  at  their  first  reg- 
ular meeting  in  the  month  of  April,  elect  three  School  Trustees,  who 
shall  hold  their  office  one,  two  and  three  years,  respectively,  as  shall  be 
determined  by  lot  at  the  time  of  their  organization,  and,  annually  there- 
after, shall  elect  one  school  trustee  who  shall  hold  his  office  for  three 
years. 

The  amendatory  act  of  March  12,  1876,  provides  that  "the  Common 
Council  of  each  city,  and  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  each  incorporated 
town,  of  this  State,  shall,  at  their  first  meeting  in  the  month  of  June, 
elect  three  school  trustees  who  shall  hold  their  office  one,  two  and  three 
years,  respectively,  as  said  trustees  shall  determine  by  lot,  at  the  time  of 
their  organization,  and  annually  thereafter  shall  elect  one  school  trustee 
who  shall  hold  his  office  for  three  years,"  etc. 

The  act  of  1876  contains  an  emergency  clause,  and,  I  think,  results  in 
this,  that  no  election  of  school  trustees  can  take  place  in  April,  as  here- 
tofore, except  in  cases  of  death  or  resignation,  as  explained  below;  and 
that  at  their  first  meeting  in  the  month  of  June  next,  it  will  be  the  duty 
of  Common  Councils  and  Boards  of  Trustees  to  elect  new  Boards  of 
Trustees  in  ioto.  Your  communication  mentions  that  the  act  of  1876 
contains  no  repealing  clause.  In  my  opinion,  such  a  clause  was  unneces- 
sary, as  the  act  was  amendatory,  and  as  a  substitute  for  the  provisions  of 
the  act  amended,  repealed  the  latter  by  implication.  Nor  is  there  any- 
thing in  the  office  of  School  Trustee  to  prevent  such  officer  from  being 
"legislated  out  of  offioe." 

The  act  of  1876  provides  that  "all  vacancies  that  may  occur  in  said 
Board  of  School  Trustees  shall  be  filled  by  the  Common  Council  of  the 
city,  or  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  town,  but  such  election  to  fill  a  vacancy 
shall  only  be  for  the  unexpired  term."  This  provision  applies  to  those 
cases  where  a  vacancy  occurs  through  the  death,  resignation,  or  removal 
of  school  trustees. 

The  interim  of  time  between  the  expiration  in  April  next,  of  the  pe- 
riod for  which  certain  school  trustees  may  have  been  elected,  and  the 
date  of  the  election  of  now  boards  of  school  trustees  in  June  next,  i%^ 
provided  for  in  the  Constitution  of  Indiana,  Article  XV.,  Section  111, 
which  says:  "Whenever  it  is  provided  in  this  Constitution,  or  in  any 
law  which  may  be  hereafter  passed,  that  any  officer,  other  than  a  member 
of  the  General  Assembly,  shall  hold  his  office  for  any  given  term,  the 
same  shall  be  construed  to  mean  that  such  officer  shall  hold  his  office  for 
such  term,  and  until  his  successor  shall  have  been  elected  aod  qualified.'' 
Plainly,  under  this  constitutional  provision,  school  trustees  whose  ternoa 
of  office  would  have  expired  in  April  next,  will  now,  because  of  the  act 
of  1876,  continue  in  office  until  their  successors  shall  be  elected  and  qual- 
ified, under  the  elections  to  be  held  in  June  next 

Very  respectfully,  CLARENCE  A.  BUSKIRK, 

Attorney  General- 


/ 
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EDITORIAL. 


Thb  Educationist  has  been  consolidated  in  Thb  Indiana  School  Journal,  W. 
A.  Bell  is  to  continue  as  Editor,  A.  G.  Shoitridge  and  George  P.  Brown  are  to  be  associate 
editors.  Each  editor  is  to  be  at  liberty  to  express  his  views  on  educational  matters  without 
holding  the  others  responsible  for  the  same.  Mr.  Shortridge's  articles  will  be  signed  S. , 
and  Mr.  Brown's,  B. 


It  you  do  not  get  your  Journal  by  the  15th  of  the  month,  write  hi 
once.  , 

If  you  wish  the  address  of  your  Journal  changed,  give  the  old  post 
office  as  well  as  the  new,  together  with  the  county  in  each  case. 

New  subscribers  should  add  ten  cents  to  the  subscription  price  of  the 
Journal,  to  prepay  postage,  as  the  new  law  requires.  If  sent  with  the 
lubscriptionr  it  will  save  trouble  and  expense. 

Thk  subscribers  to  the  Educationist  will,  in  the  future,  receive  the 
Journal  the  pro  rata  time  of  their  subscriptions:  i.  e.  the  price  of  the 
Journal  being  $1.50  and  that  of  the  Educationist  $1,  the  subscribers  to  the 
Educationist  will  receive  the  Journal  for  two-thirds  of  the  time  their  sub- 
scription has  yet  to  run  for  the  Educationist.  We  presume  this  will  be 
satisfactory  to  all. 


NOMENCLATURE  OF  GRADES. 


Those  who  have  had  occasion  to  study  school  reports  have  been  an- 
noyed by  the  want  of  uniformity  in  the  grading  and  the  naming  of  the 
grades  in  the  different  cities.  Some  have  followed  the  lead  of  Chicago 
in  making  ten  grades  below  the  high  gchool,  and  completing  the  course 
in  eiic^t  years,  while  others,  like  St.  Louis,  have  allowed  but  seven  years 
for  the  work  of  the  district  schools.  A  large  majority  of  cities  east  and 
west  have  for  some  years  required  that  the  average  pupil  shall  spend 
eight  years  in  the  district  school,  and  have  allotted  one  year  to  the  com- 
pletion of  each  grade.  At  a  meeting  of  western  superintendents  of 
schools  in  the  largest  cities  in  the  "West,  held  in  Chicago  December, 
1874,  it  was  determined  to  adopt  the  following  system  of  grading  and 
nomenclature  of  grades: 

»•  A  school  year  shall  consist  of  forty  weeks  of  attendance.    The  time 
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of  the  entire  course,  including  the  High  School,  shall  be  twelve  years. 
The  instruction  given  during  the  first  eight  years  shall  be  called  Ele- 
mentary Instruction  ;  that  of  the  last  four  years,  Secondary  Instt  action. 
The  schools  in  which  Elementary  Instruction  is  given  shall  be  called 
District  Schools.  Those  in  which  Secondary  Instruction  is  given  shall 
be  called  High  Schools.  The  District  Schools  shall  consist  of  two  de- 
partments, which  shall  be  named  respectively  Primary  Department  and 
Grammar  Department.  The  Primary  Department  shall  include  the  work 
of  the  first  four  years,  and  the  Grammar  Department  that  of  the  fifth, 
sixth,  seventh  and  eighth  years.  The  grades  in  these  departments  shall 
be  called  first  year,  second  year,  etc.,  to  eighth  year,  and  in  the  high 
schools  they  shall  be  named  in  the  same  way,  the  lowest  grade  being 
called  first  and  the  highest  fourth  year." 

The  cities  referred  to  are  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Detroit,  Cleveland,  In- 
dianapolis and  Dayton. 

At  a  meeting  of  Superintendents  of  City  Schools  in  the  State  of  In- 
diana, held  in  Indianapolis  April  7th,  8th  and  9th,4it  was  unanimously 
recommended  that  the  same  system  be  adopted  in  all  the  cities  and  towns 
in  this  State.  A  recommendation  similar  to  this,  but  difi^ering  in  some 
slight  particulars,  was  made  by  our  State  Board  of  Education  some 
months  ago,  and  also  by  the  Department  of  Superintendency  at  the  Na- 
tional Teachers'  Association  held  last  summer  at  Detroit. 

The  division  into  Elementary  and  Secondary  Instruction  corresponds 
with  that  made  in  the  school  systems  of  Europe,  and  the  term  Grammar, 
in  place  of  Intermediate,  was  adopted  in  order  to  conform  to  the  usage 
in  naming  this  department  throughout  the  Eastern  States. 

It  is  a  matter  of  no  vital  importance  what  names  are  adopted,  but  it  is 
of  importance  that  all  shall  use  the  same  names. 

We,  therefore,  earnestly  recommend  and  urge  that  all  the  cities  in  the 
State  comply  with  the  suggestions  made  by  these  conventions,  when  they 
publish  their  next  annual  reports.  B. 


THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  QUESTION— II. 

It  is  proposed,  in  this  article,  to  state  bricfiy  some  of  the  reasons  why 
.the  High  School  is  a  necessary  department  of  a  system  of  public  instruct 
tiori.  We  shall  give  first  those  reasons  that  are  most  apparent,  and  then 
proceed  to  the  discussion  of  some  others  that  are  not  so  manifest  at  first 
view,  but  which  are  fundamental,  and  are  incorporated  in  the  idea  of  a 
school  for  the  training  of  the  young  for  citizenship  in  a  free,  republican 
government. 

1.  A  public  school  system  is  incomplete  unless  it  provides  for  its  own. 
perpetuation.  A  supply  of  well  qualified  teachers  is  necessary  to  this. 
No  person,  whose  opinion  is  worthy  of  any  respect,  claims  that  the  ele- 
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mentary  schools  will  give  all  the  scholastls  trainiRg  necessary  for  the 
teacher  in  those  schools.  Such  provision  must  then  be  made  as  will  en- 
able those  designing  to  teach  to  obtain  that  additional  knowledge  which 
it  is  conceded  they  must  possess  in  order  to  teach  successfully.  The 
greatest  need  of  public  schools  to-day  is  better  scholars  for  teachers ;  and 
yet  the  most  of  them  employed, — at  least  in  our  cities  and  towns, — have 
partially  or  entirely  completed  the  high  school  course.  Close  the  free 
high  school,  and  large  numbers  who  would  become  teachers  will  be  de- 
prived of  the  opportunity  to  fit  themselves  for  this  profession.  Their 
poverty, — for  it  is  not  from  the  wealthy  classes  that  our  teachers  come, — 
or  other  conditions  will  prevent  them  from  attending  such  schools  as 
may  be  organized  to  supply  the  demand  for  higher  instruction  which  the 
closing  of  the  high  schools  will  create.  The  consequence  will  be  that 
even  the  present  standard  of  acquirements  for  teach<;rs  cannot  be  main- 
tained, and  the  elementary  schools  must  suffer.  What  shall  we  say  of 
that  legislation  that  provides  for  a  system  of  public  instruction,  and  yet 
makes  no  provision  whereby  the  idea  may  be  realized? 

Lest  we  should  be  accused  of  having  overlooked  the  fact  that  the  State 
has  established  a  Normal  School  for  the  training  of  teachers,  we  will 
simply  state  that  the  idea  of  a  normal  school  is  to  give  professional  train- 
ing, not  academic  instruction.  If  it  is  to  do  the  work  of  the  high  school 
as  well,  and  is  to  furnish  a  supply  of  teachers  for  the  State,  then  the 
number  of  normal  schools  must  be  greatly  increased.  Such  an  under- 
taking will  cost  the  State  vastly  more  money  than  is  now  required  to 
sustain  our  high  schools. 

2.  The  influence  of  the  high  school  upon  pupils  in  the  lower  grades 
is  a  matter  of  considerable  importance.  Children  need  this  stimulus, 
and  it  is  especially  beneficial  in  the  intermediate  schools.  Thousands  are 
inspired  with  greater  zeal  and  nobler  aspirations  for  higher  attainments, 
and  are  urged  on  to  more  persevering  effort  because  of  the  "more  be- 
yond," even  though  it  may  bo  beyond  their  reach.  He  who  remembers 
his  school  days  cannot  forget  the  joy  of  passing  into  the  next  reader,  nor 
the  inducement  thus  afforded  for  study.  What  the  next  reader  was  to 
him,  the  high  school  is  to  the  children  in  the  lower  grades,  and  more- 
The  desire  of  reaching  this  goal  is  not  equally  intense  in  all,  but  those 
that  are  influenced  by  it  do  in  turn  influence  those  with  whom  they  are 
associated,  and  thus  all  reach  a  higher  plane  than  thoy  would  otherwise 
attain.  When  the  benefits  of  the  high  school  are  properly  estimated, 
the  objectors  will  find  them  distributed  among  the  thousands  who  never 
enter  its  doors.  We  believe  that  to  these  alone  it  is  worth  all  that  it 
costs,  and  that  instead  of  its  being  an  institution  tor  the  benefit  of  the  few 
it  benefits  all 

3.  The  high  school  is  a  powerful  agent  in  popularizing  the  puj^lic 
schools.  To  it  are  sent  the  children  of  the  rich  and  poor  alike,  and  since 
the  scholarship  required  for  admission  can  best  be  obtained  in  the  lower 
grades,  they,  too,  are  patronized  by  all.  Thus  a  division  of  society  into 
castes,  oB  the  basis  of  wealth,  is  in  a  large  degree  prevented.     Close  the 
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high  schools,  and  not  only  is  higher  education  practically  impoBsible  to 
tne  poor,  but  multitudes  of  primary  schools  for  the  exclusive  education 
of  the  children  of  the  wealthy  and  cultivated  will  be  opened,  and  sup- 
ported at  private  expense,  and  the  public  schools  will  ere  long  be  styled 
"schools  for  the  poor."  There  is  much  in  a  name,  as  those  have  found  out 
who  have  undertaken  to  maintain  "ragged  schools"  in  our  large  cities. 
Our  poor  people  do  not  take  kindly  to  such  appellations.  The  "schools for 
the  poor"  will  very  soon  become  poor  schools.  This  result  is  so  evident 
that  those  who  advocate  abolishing  high  schools  recommend  that  all  per- 
sons, without  distinction,  shall  be  compelled  by  law  to  send  to  the  public 
schools.  (See  Nordhoff 's  Politics  for  Young  Americans.)  This  is  prac- 
tically impossible,  and  the  suggestion  seems  to  us  ridiculously  absurd.  It 
is  only  by  making  them  the  best  that  they  can  command  the  support  of 
all,  and  no  high  standard  of  excellence  can  be  maintained  in  the  face  of 
so  low  a  standard  of  attainments  required. 

The  space  allotted  to  this  subject  does  not  permit  us,  at  this  time,  to 
enter  upon  the  discussion  of  what  we  deem  the  strongest  reasons  for  the 
maintenance  of  secondary  instruction  at  the  public  expense.  We  shall, 
therefore,  defer  further  remarks  until  the  next  number.  B. 


The  late  Legislature  amended  the  school  law  so  as  to  read,  "  County 
superintendents  are  hereby  prohibited  from  acting  as  agents  for  the  sale 
or  introduction  of  any  text-books,  maps,  school  furniture  or  school  appa- 
ratus, or  supplies  of  any  kind  or  description,  and  from  receiving  any 
compensation,  gift,  or  reward  in  any  form  whatever,  for  recommending 
or  using  their  influence  in  favor  of  the  introduction  or  use  of  the  same, 
and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  County  Commissioners  to  dis- 
miss any  county  superintendent  for  immorality,  incompetency,  or  general 
neglect  of  duty,  or  other  violations  of  the  provisions  of  this  section." 

Every  right-minded  superintendent  will  indorse  this  amendment  as 
proper  and  just.  No  person  in  official  position  should  selX  the  influence 
thereby  given  him  to  further  the  ends  of  private  individuals.  He  is 
paid  to  work  for  the  best  interests  of  the  people,  and  these  interests  alone 
should  determine  his  actions;  and  when  the  public  welfare,  in  his  esti- 
mation happens  to  lie  in  the  line  with  that  of  individuals,  an  honest 
officer  will  scorn  to  take  pay  for  doing  his  duty.  Money  received  for 
official  influence,  whether  this  inflence  be  exercised  for  or  against  the 
public  weal,  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  JmJbt. 

We  are  glad  to  believe  that  almost  all  our  present  superintendents  are 
honest,  honorable  men,  and  yet  we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  a 
f^w  have  given  room  for  serious  doubts  as  t^  their  integrity.  It  was 
charged  by  members  of  the  Legislature  that  in  one  instance  the  county 
superintendent  had  drawn  pay  from  the  county  treasurer  for  every  work- 
ing day  in  the  year,  and  that  he  had  spent  a  week  or  two  of  that  time  ia 
traveling  over  his  county  with  an  agent,  introducing  him  to  trustees  and 
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urging  them  to  buy  the  agent's  map?,  and  that  he  received  pay  from  the 
agent  for  his  services.  Other  instances  were  named  in  which  superin- 
tendenta  did  the  some  thing,  except  that  it  was  not  known  that  they 
charged  the  county  for  their  time.  In  other  cases,  superintendents 
were  charged  with  acting  as  agents  and  receiving  pay  to  use  their  influ- 
ence for  the  introduction  of  certain  text-books.  It  was  also  charged  that 
one  superintendent  would  visit  from  two  to  four  schools  a  day,  and  then 
charge  a  day  for  each  school  visited.  In  another  case  it  was  said  that  a 
superintendent  spent  a  great  many  days  in  looking  over  public  records 
and  dockets  that  he  knew  had  just  been  examined  by  the  attorney 
general.  We  have  no  doubt  that  many  of  these  cases  are  exaggerated, 
and  that  others  are  without  foundation  in  truth;  yet  some  of  them  seem 
to  be  well  authenticated,  and  they  had  much  to  do  in  making  enemies  to 
the  law,  and  the  backward  step  taken  is  owincj,  in  not  a  little  degree,  to 
the  effect  of  these  charges. 

tVe  make  these  statements  to  show  the  few  superintendents  at  fault, 
what  a  great  wrong  they  have  inflicted  upon  their  co-laborers  in  office 
and  the  great  calamity  they  have  been  instrumental  in  bringing  upon  the 
educational  progress  of  the  State,  and  also  to  put  other  superintendents 
upon  their  guard. 

A  superintendent  should  take  it  as  an  insult  for  an  agent  for  any- 
thing, to  offer  to  pay  him  for  his  influence. 


How  TO  FORM  THE  PoesEKsivK  Ca8K  OF  NouNS. — Most  tcachers  find 
trouble  in  teaching  pupils  to  form  the  possessive  ca.««e  of  nouns  correctly 
Our  books  give  rules  on  the  subject — rulps  for  the  singular,  rules  for  the 
plural,  and  exceptions  to  all  of  them.  These  are  committed  to  memory 
and  recited,  and  they  are  drilled  upon,  and  yet  but  few  pupils  leave  the 
common  schools  who  do  not  occasionally  make  mi^stakes  in  this  matter. 

We  experienced  this  difficulty  when  teaching,  and  got  over  it  by  in- 
venting a  rule  of  our  own,  which  we  have  not  yet  seen  published.  It  is 
this :  Spell  the  word  correctly^  then,  to  Jorm  the  possessive  case,  add  the 
tposirophe,  and  g.f  it  will  not  make  a  hissing^  disagreeable  sounds  an  »  also. 
This  rule  covers  all  the  ground  for  both  singular  and  plural  nouns, 
and  there  are  no  exceptions  to  it.  It  is  only  necessary  to  make  the  child 
understand  it,  and  then  cultivate  his  ear  to  recognize  such  sounds  as  are 
disagreeable. 

W.  D.  Henkle,  editor  of  the  "  Querist,"  who  is  high  authority  on  such 
matters,  says  there  are  but  three  singular  nouns  that  do  not  take  the 
s  in  forming  the  possessive.  These  are  Jesus,  conscience,  and  Moses; 
and  these  are  exceptions  only  when  followed  by  words  having  the  « 
Mund.  When  the  a  is  written  it  should  always  be  pronouced  when  the 
word  ia  spoken.  We  give  this  rule  and  make  these  suggestions  because 
we  believe  they  will  be  of  benefit  to  many  teachers. 
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On  the  first  Monday  of  June  the  county  commissioners  will  be  called 
upon  to  appoint  county  superintendents,  and  no  more  important  duty 
in  the  coming  year  will  they  have  to  perform.  Upon  no  other  county 
officer  does  so  much  depend  as  upon  the  superintendent.  No  one  can 
benefit  the  people  so  much  by  the  faithful  and  efiicient  discharge  of  his 
duties,  and  no  one  can  rob  the  people  so  much  by  failing  to  perform 
faithfully  what  the  law  requires  of  him.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance, 
in  this  case,  that  the  right  man  be  put  in  the  right  place.  If  commis- 
sioners are  wise,  and  act  for  the  best  interests  of  the  people,  they  will  se- 
lett  the  very  best  available  man  for  this  place,  without  regard  to  per- 
sonal friendships,  politics  or  religion.  They  will  look  with  an  eye  single 
to  the  one  question  of  qualification.  The  superintendent  is  expected  not 
only  to  examine  all  the  teachers  of  the  county,  and  thus  fix  the  standard 
of  instruction  to  be  given  to  the  children,  but  to  take  the  lead  in  all 
teachers'  meetings  and  shape  the  direction  of  the  educational  sentiment 
of  the  county.  The  commissioner  who  could  condescend  to  vote  to  put 
an  unworthy  man  into  so  important  a  place  from  party  or  personal  mo- 
tives, is  unworthy  the  trust  the  people  have  reposed  in  him,  and  should, 
at  as  early  a  day  as  possible,  be  retired  to  private  life. 


LANGUAGE  LESSONS. 


Is  the  formal  teaching  of  the  English  language  in  the  elementary  schools 
of  any  practical  value?  Were  we  to  judge  by  the  results  in  many  case^ 
we  should  be  compelled  to  admit  that  the  labor  thus  expended  is  of  very 
questionable  utility.  Pupils  go  .through  the  course  prescribed,  pass  all 
the  examinations  required,  and  leave  school  with  no  more  perceptible 
power  to  think  or  express  their  thoughts,  than  those  who  have  pursued  a 
similar  course  of  study  with  the  language  lessons  omitted.  It  is  not  un- 
oommon  to  hear  the  opinion  expressed  by  teachers  of  high  standing,  that 
these  lessons  are  of  no  real  value  in  training  the  child  to  talk  and  write; 
that  if  every  recitation  is  made  a  lesson  in  language,  as  it  ought  to  be, 
everything  is  gained  that  the  formal  language  lesson  proposes  to  accom- 
plish. If  this  be  true,  the  fault  is  in  the  idea  of  the  result  to  bo  attained 
by  the  language  lesson.  If  the  making  of  the  verb  to  agree  with  its 
subject,  the  pronoun  with  its  antecedent,  etc.,  etc.,  is  the  ultimate  end 
of  language  lessons,  then  certainly  this  can  be  reached  by  a  careful  and 
continued  criticism  of  the  language  of  the  pupil  in  every  recitation. 
And  this  work  every  good  teacher  will  do  whether  he  gives  "language 
lessons"  or  not. 

It  is,  however,  a  grave  mistake  to  suppose  that  lessons  in  grammar  are 
All,  or  the  principal  part  of  lessons  in  language. 

The  opinion  has  long  prevailed  that  in  the  teaching  of  grammar  the 
*end  does  not  justify  the  means."    The  child  learns,  as  one  of  his  first 
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tasks  on  commencing  this  study,  that  it  is  to  "teach  him  to  speak  and 
write  the  English  language  correctly;"  but  he  graduates  from  it  pos- 
sessed with  the  thought  that  it  was  intended  to  teach  him  how  to  "parse/^ 
and  to  play  at  a  game  of  "shuttlecock  and  battledore"  with  words, 
phrases,  and  clauses.  As  an  exercise  in  mental  gymnastics,  this  is  not  to 
be  dispised;  and  it  also  has  a  place,  though  a  very  subordinate  one,  in  the 
teaching  of  language. 

The  subject  of  language  teaching  is  a  two-sided  one: — it  has  a  thought 
side  and  a  form  side.  The  latter  is  taught  for  the  purpose  of  giving  ex- 
pression to  the  former.  It  is  an  instrument,  a  means  to  an  end,  and 
should  ever  hold  this  relation  in  the  estimation  ot  both  teacher  and  pupil^ 
It  is,  however,  important,  and  those  who  would  expunge  it  from  the 
common  school  curriculum  are  unwise  counsellors. 

The  following  seem  to  us  to  be  the  results  to  be  sought  through  a  for- 
mal teaching  of  language: 
1.    That  the  student  shall  learn  how  to  think  upon  a  subject. 
To  do  this  he  must  at  first  receive  very  definite  instruction,  and  be  ro- 
quired  to  follow  directions  implicitly 

A  very  large  part  of  the  discourse  of  mankind  is  either  Description  or 
Narration,  and  it  is  in  the  line  of  these  that  the  instruction  in  language 
in  elementary  schools  should  be  given.  The  child  should  be  taught  first 
to  describe.  This  gives  to  him  a  wide  range  of  subjects,  but  limits  him 
to  a  statement  of  their  attributes  at  some  given  time,  and  excludes  all  of 
those  themes  in  which  the  subject  is  represented  as  changing  in  time 
such  as  history,  biography,  and  every  kind  of  narrative.  ^ 

To  illustrate, — If  he  be  required  to  describe  a  flower,  everything  is 
excluded  except  those  attributes  that  belong  to  the  flower  at  the  time  of 
the  description. 

But  the  field  of  view  is  still  too  large  for  close  and  definite  thinking. 
There  are  so  many  classes  of  attributes  that  the  child  can  select  a  few 
ot  the  most  prominent  of  each,  and  thus  complete  his  description  with 
little  efibrt  and  no  method.  A  classification  of  these  attributes  is  there- 
fore necessary.  Tlie  teacher  readily  sees  that  a  division  can  be  made  on 
the  basis  of  properties  and  relations,  or  those  attributes  that  belong  to 
the  thing  in  itself  considered,  and  those  that  are  dependent  upon  other 
things.  If,  then,  the  child  is  limited  to  the  statement  of  the  properties 
of  the  object,  he  will  be  compelled  to  consider  only  its  qualities  and  ita 
actions.  But  even  this  may  give  too  wide  a  field.  If  so,  his  thought 
should  only  be  directed  to  the  qualities.  Here  again  a  subdivision  may 
be  made  into  qualities,  a  knowledge  of  which  is  gained  by  means  of  the 
senses,  and  those  that  are  known  through  other  sources  of  information. 
Taking  those  known  by  means  of  the  senses,  and  we  can  make  still  an- 
other classification  on  the  basis  of  the  sense  employed,  whether  it  be 
sight,  or  touch,  or  taste,  etc. 

"With  very  small  children,  and  with  large  ones  as  well,  who  have  not 
learned  to  think  methodically,  this  final  classification  is  the  place  to  bo- 
gin.    The  field  of  view  is  now  so  narrow  and  circumscribed  that  oppor- 
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tunity  is  given  for  close  and  definite  thought  and  observation.  The 
careful  study  of  the  object  thus  limited  will  cause  new  ideas  to  be  formed 
which  must  be  named,  and  thus  new  words  will  be  introduced  into  the 
child's  vocabulary, — which  we  consider  the  second  result  to  be  sought. 

The  proper  arrangement  of  these  words  into  sentences  is  no  difficult 
task  for  a  child  old  enough  to  attend  school.  He  has  learned  to  do  this 
in  learning  to  talk;  except  that  he  will  be  apt  to  make  some  blunders  in 
the  grammatical  forms,  which  he  must  be  taught  to  avoid. 

When  the  time  comes  in  the  course  for  the  writing  of  these  thoughts,— 
and  that  is  very  soon, — the  simplest  rules  for  capitals  and  punctuation 
are  required  to  be  observed.  These  will  be  learned  incidentally  and  with- 
out much  effort  on  the  part  of  either  teacher  or  pupil.  As  power  to 
think  is  developed,  a  wider  range  is  given  and  other  classes  of  attributes 
are  included  in  the  description.  An  opportunity  will  then  be  afforded 
for  training  in  method,  by  requiring  the  pupil  to  name  all  the  attributes 
of  any  one  class  in  immediate  connection  with  each  other.  For  instance. 
in  describing  a  flower,  he  might  first  name  all  the  qualities  learned  \j 
the  sense  of  sight,  and  then  those  by  the  sense  of  smell,  etc.  Thus  the 
child  will  be  trained  to  close  and  methodical  thinking. 

The  arrangement  of  these  thoughts  into  sentences,  both  written  and 
oral,  we  consider  a  third  result  to  be  reached  in  a  course  of  language 
lessons. 

Now,  it  seems  to  us  very  evident  that  all  this  cannot  be  done  without 
making  a  separate  study  of  this  subject.  Hardly  one  of  the  results  men- 
tioned could  be  attained  by  the  plan  suggested  above,  in  which  the  formal 
teaching  of  the  subject  is  to  be  omitted. 

One  of  the  chief  causes  of  failure  in  language  teaching,  is  that  the 
whole  thing  is  made  a  matter  of  dead  forms.  The  pupil  has  no  live 
thought  in  his  mind,  therefore  he  has  no  use  for  the  instrument  by  which 
thought  is  expressed.  The  different  sentence  forms  which  he  learns  are 
without  value  to  him,  because  he  has  no  use  for  them.  They  are  learned 
as  a  task  and  then  forgotten  as  soon  as  possible.  Let  them  be  learned  as 
they  are  needed  to  express  some  thought  or  feeling  in  the  mind  of  the 
child,  and  they  will  not  be  so  easily  forgotten. 

We  close  with  one  additional  thought; — these  lessons,  in  order  to  be  of 
most  value,  must  be  applied  in  all  the  school  exercises.  The  laws  learned 
and  observed  are  applicable  to  the  teaching  of  arithmetic  and  geogra- 
phy and  history,  as  well  as  of  language.  Thus  the  language  recitatioa 
will  become  a  central  point,  around  which  all  other  subjects  will  be 
grouped,  and  be  in  a  degree  dependent  for  the  method  of  thought  pur- 
sued in  the  teaching  of  them.  Any  system  of  language  teaching  that 
is  ignored  in  every  exercise  except  the  one  in  which  language  is  espe- 
cially taught,  must  be  a  failure  in  practical  results.  B. 
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We  ca]]  the  attention  not  only  of  superintendents  but  of  teachers,  to 
the  report  of  the  late  meeting  of  city  superintendents,  found  elsewhere 
m  this  Journal.  Some  of  the  subjects  discussed  are  of  general  interest, 
and  some  of  the  points  made  are  worthy  the  careful  attention  ot  every 
teacher. 

Every  teacher  should  read  Eev.  A.  D.  Mayo's  article  on  "Truthfulness 
in  the  School  Koom."  It  has  not  been  our  privilege  for  months  to  give 
oar  readers  an  article  so  full  of  "  food  for  thought." 

Instead  of  printing  the  ordinary  questions  by  the  State  Board,  we  give 
this  month  the  questions  used  in  1874,  in  the  examination  for  State  cer- 
tificates. We  give  only  the  questions  for  the  second  grade  certificates — 
next  month  we  shall  give  the  additional  questions  necessary  for  a  First 
Grade  certificate. 


Public  Libraries. — Last  month  we  printed  a  statement  in  regard  to 
the  establishment  of  public  libraries  in  Indianapolis,  Evansville  and 
Muncie.    "We  wish  again  to  refer  to  this  subject  and  also  to  the  law  gov- 
erning it.    In  1852,  the  Legislature  first  enacted  a  law  authorizing  the 
establishment  of  public  libraries.    [See  Gavin  &  Hord,  vol.  1,  page  422.] 
This  law  provides  that  "the  inhabitants  of  any  city,  town,  village  or 
neighborhood  in  this  State,  or  any  part  of  them,  whenerer  they  have 
sahscribed  the  sum «f  fifty  dollars,  or  upwards,  towards  the  establishment 
of  a  public  library,  may  assemble  themselves  for  the  purpose  of  holding 
an  election  for  directors,"  etc.';  and  in  1878  the  act  of '52  was  amended  as 
follows:  "Any  city  incorporated  under  the  law  of  this  State  may,  by  the 
vote*  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  of  the  Common  Council  therefor, 
sabscribe  to  the  stock  of  any  public  library  association  organized  within 
its  limits,  and  for  the  payment  of  such  shares  of  stock,  and  the  assess- 
ments on  the  same,  may,  from  time  to  time,  as  the  Common  Council  may 
think  proper,  annually  levy  and  collect  not  more  than  two  mills  on  the 
dollar  upon  the  taxable  property  within  the  limits  of  the  city,  which 
ahall  be  paid  into  the  city  treasury  and  applied  to. the  payment  of  such 
stock  and  assessments  made  thereon."    [See  General  Laws  of  1872-^ 
ptge  176.] 

It  is  a  surprise  to  us  that  more  cities  have  not  availed  then^elves  of 
the  privileges  afforded  by  the  law  referred  to  above.  The  great  advan- 
t^^  of  a  good  public  library,  in  a  community,  are  apparent  t«  every 
person  of  intelligence.  Next  to  the  public  schools  and  the  pulpit,  no 
other  single  instrumentality  can  do  so  much  to  elevate  the  intelligence 
and  moral  sentiment  of  a  people  as  a  well  selected  library.  We  believe 
that  thia  law  has  not  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  public  spirited 
men,  or  more  libraries  would  have  been  established  ere  this.  It  is  only 
naceiaary  that  a  few  of  the  leading  men  fn  a  place  be  interested,  in  the 
matter,  in  order  to  insure  a  good  public  library  in  every  incorporated 
•city  of  the  State  of  average  intelligence  and  public  enterprise.    The 
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superintend eDts  and  teachers  are  th^  persons  to  take  the  lead  in  thig 
matter:  i.  e.,  they  are  the  ones  to  set  the  ball  rolling.  They  are  the 
ones  to  urge  the  importance  of  public  libraries,  to  point  out  the  law,  and 
to  interest  liberal  minded,  public  spirited  citizens,  and  induce  them  to* 
to  act  in  the  matter.    Let  those  interested  go  to  work  at  once.  * 


FsRMANENT  CERTIFICATES. — The  subject  of  permanent  certificates  is 
being  discussed,  in  various  quarters,  with  a  correct  tendency,  as  we  think. 
"We  can  see  no  reason  that  will  not  apply  equally  well  to  doctors,  lawyers 
and  persons  engaged  in  other  professions,  why  a  teacher  who  has  thor- 
oughly qualified  himself,  should  be  subjected  to  a  biennial  test  of  his 
qualifications.  We  believe  that  when  a  person  has  once  fully  prepared 
himself  and  entered  upon  his  work,  examinations  should  cease  and  the 
merit  of  his  every  day  work  should  be  the  certificate  that  will  secure  his 
further  continuance  in  the  profession.  It  is  fair  to  suppose  that  when  a 
person  has  once  qualified  himself,  that  so  long  as  he  continues  teaching 
he  will  not  become  cfiVqualified.  We  agree  that  so  long  as  much  of  the 
teaching  must  be  done  by  young  and  inexperienced  persons,  a  system  of 
strict  examinations  is  absolutely  necessary  to  protect  the  public  from 
imposition ;  but  it  does  not  accord  with  our  notions  of  public  weal  or 
justice  to  tried  and  successful 'teachers  that  they  should  be  subjected  to 
these  frequent  examin'ations.  The  only  remedy  at  present,  except  for 
the  larger  citijgs,  is  State  certificates.  Indianapolis  and  Cincinnati  are 
bpth  moving  in  the  direction  of  permanent  certificates,  and  we  hope  the 
plan  will  be  established  generally  for  all  well  qualified  teachers. 


The  Attorney  General  has  decided  that  all  money  collected  for  liquor 
licenses  goes  into  the  school  tuition  fund,  and  that  it  must  be  expended 
in  the  county  whence  it  is  received.  A  very  righteous  decision; — for 
certainly  the  county  having  the  greatest  number  of  saloons  will  need 
all  this  additional  school  revenue  to  improve  the  schools  so  as  to,  in  some 
degree,  counteract  the  evil  influences  always  disseminated  by  these  dens  of 
Tice.  According  to  the  new  liquor  law,  city  councils  have  the  power  to 
levy  aft  additional  tax  of  $100  on  each  saloon,  and  we  trust  that  this  will 
be  done  in  every  incorporated  city  and  town  in  the  State.  Should  this 
additional  revenue  be  devoted  also  to  school  purposes,  it  would  go  not  a 
little  ways  toward  reducing  local  taxation.  In  Indianapolis,  alone,  the 
money  raised  from  this  source  would  amount  to  'the  princely  suna  of 
ihiriy  thousand  dollars  annually.  We  are  not  one  of  those  who  would 
license  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  simply  for  the  sake  of  revenue; 
but  if  we  must  have  the  saloons  we  are  in  favor  of  making  theai  pay  aa 
dearly  as  possible  for  the  great  wrong  they  do  society. 


MISCELLANY. 


QUESTIONS  USED  IN  JULY,  1874,  FOR  STATE  CERTIF- 
ICATES. 


Abithmstic.  One  hour,  1.  Write  476  in  words;  as  units;  as  tens;  a& 
thousands;  as  tenths. 

2.  In  what  respect  does  bank  discount  differ  from  true  discount?  II- 
Jiistrate  by  example. 

3.  Find  the  6.  C.  D.  of  1(3}  and  18|.  Analyze  the  process  and  de- 
duce the  rule.  • 

4.  Develop  a  rule  for  the  extraction  of  the  square  root  of  numbers. 

5.  What  practical  use  is  made  of  duodecimals?    Illustrate. 

6.  What  sum  must  be  invested  in  stocks  at  ^  per  cent,  premium,  bear- 
ing interest  at  6  per  cent.,  to  produce  an  annual  income  of  $1,000? 

7.  How  many  square  feet  of  boards  will  it  take  to  make  12  boxes^ 
each  18  inches  long,  12  inches  broad,  and  8  inches  high,  inside  measure- 
ment, the  boards  being  one  inch  thick? 

8.  What  determines  the  law  of  incjrease  loid  decrease  in  any  system  of 
notatton? 

9.  A  box  contains  144  cubic  feet^  and  the  sides  are  to  each  other  as- 
2,  3,  and  4.  What  is  the  distance  from  one  lower  corner  to  the  opposite 
upper  corner? 

10.  A  and  B  can  do  a  piece  of  work  in  8  days,  and  A  and  C  in  10 
days,  and  B  and  C  in  12.  In  t^hat  time  can  they  do  the  work  together,. 
and  in  what  time  can  each  do  it  alone? 

Grammar.  One  hour.  1.  Name  and  define  the  essential  elements  of 
a  sentence. 

2.     I>efine  inflection,  and  state  its  use  in  our  language. 

8.  How  are  some  relations  shown  in  the  English  sentence  that  are 
aho^n  in  most  other  languages  by  inflection? 

4.  In  what  respects  does  the  verb  differ  from  other  parts  of  speech? 

5.  What  is  the  distinguishing  mark  of  a  personal  pronoun? 

6.  State  prcisely  in  what  respects  prepositions  resemble  conjunctions- 
In  what  resx>ects  do  they  differ? 

-7.  What  should  be  the  objects  aimed  at  in  teaching  English  Grammar 
in  the  public  schools? 

8.     Compare  and  contrast  Grammar  and  Bhetoric. 
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9.    Of  what  practical  value  is  the  analysis  of  sentences? 
10.    His  being  k' lawyer  was  of  great  advantage  to  him.     Parse  the  itali- 
cised wordsl 

Geography.  One  hour.  1.  What  different  conditions  and  relations 
must  be  considered  in  determining  the  climate  of  any  particular  place? 

2.  State  the  relation  that  exists  between  the  climate  of  a  country  and 
the  possibility  of  realizing  a  high  degree  of  civilization. 

3.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  great  plain  immediately  east  of  the 
Bocky  Mountains  with  respect  to  vegetable  productions?    Qive  the  rea- 

'  son  for  th&  same. 

4.  Name  the  principal  rivers  of  the  Mississippi  valley. 

6.  What  are  the  natural  characteristics  that  distinguish  a  continent 
frotn  an  island? 

6.  State  the  number  of  States  and  name  all  the  Territories  in  North 
America  under  the  control  of  our  government. 

7.  What  is  included  in  Great  Britain?    What,in  the  British  Empire? 

8.  Name  the  great  powers  of  Europe,  and  name  and  locate  two  of 
the  principal  cities  in  each.  • 

9.  Describe  the  physical  character  of  North  America: 

10.  If  the  inclination  of  the  plane  of  the  earth's  equator  to  the  plane 
of  it  orbit  were  25**,  what  would  be  the  width  in  degrees  of  the  several 
zones? 

Natubal  Philosopy.  •  One  /lour.  1.  Name  six  of  the  essential  prop- 
erties of  gold,  and  define  each. 

2.  Define  mass,  'density  and  volume,  and  state  the  relation  existing 
between  the  others  when  each  in  turn  is  considered  constant. 

3-  What  property  of  the  air  causes  resistance  to  a  ball  passing  through 
it,  and  how  much  is  this  resistance  increased  by  doubling  the  velocity? 
Explain. 

4.  Explain  fully  the  principles  involved  in  the  action  of  the  chain 
pump. 

6.  What  are  .the  conditions  which  determine  the  length  of  a  pendu- 
lum that  will  beat  seconds? 

6.  Define  specific  gravity,  and  state  the  easiet  mode  of  finding  the 
specific  gravity  of  a  pebble. 

7.  There  is  an  opinion  prevalent  that  as  the  pressure  of  water  increases 
with  the  depth,  a  piece  of  iron  or  lead  falling  into  the  ocean  will  sink  to 
a  certain  depth  and  there  float,  another,  that  it  will  go  to  the  bottom. 
State  your  opinion  in  this  matter,  and  give  philotophic  reasons  therefor 

8.  Give  a  scientific  explanation  of  the  process  of  freezing  in  the  man 
ufacture  of  ice  cream. 

9.  What  is  the  difference  between  high  pressure  and  low  pressure 
steam  engines?    What  advantage  has  each  over  the  other? 

10.  What  is  the  general  law  of  the  expansion  of  matter  by  heat?  Give 
illustrations  and  state  any  known  exceptions,  and  the  advantages  arising 
therefrom? 
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•  CoNBTiTUTiOK  OF  THE  U.  S.  One  hour.  1.  Describe  the  Legislative 
Department  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

%  Which  house  of  Congress  more  particularly  represents  the  people? 
Why?' 

Z.  Name  the  Qualifications  of  Senators;  the  qualifications  of  Bepre- 
aentatives. 

4.  How  are  the  members  of  each  House  of  Congress  elected?  Hoir 
long  do  they  respectively  hold  their  offices? 

5.  What  executive  and  judicial  powers  does  the  Senate  possess? 

6.  Fo^  what  purposes  may  Congress  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  im- 
posts, etc.? 

7.  Why  may  not  a  State  adopt  a  monarchal  form  of  government? 

8.  What  constitutional  guaranty  is  there  against  the  union  of  Church 
and  State? 

9.  What  are  the  constitutional  guaranties  which  protect  the  citizens 
from  arbitrary  arrest  and  unreasonable  search? 

10.  What  inalienable  right  is  secured  to  the  people  by  the  Fifteenth 
unendment  to  the  United  States  Constitution? 

Fhtsioloqy.     One  hour,    1.    Of  what  are  bones  composed  ? 

2.  How  are  bones  held  together  at  the  joints? 

3.  How  are  musdes  attached  to  the  movable  bones? 

4.  Kame  the  principal  inorganic  substances  taken  as  food? 

5.  What  is  the  use  of  water  in  the  animal  economy? 

6.  What  kinds  of  food, contain  tlfe  largest  quantity  of  starch? 

7.  What  is  respiration  and  how  is  it  performed? 

8.  Trace  the  circulation  of  the  blood'beginning  at  the  right  auricle. 

9.  What  are* nerves  and  with  what  organ  are  they  all  connected? 

10.  Give  the  difference  between  voluntary,  reflex,  and  involuntary 
motion. 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching.  One  hour.  1.  What  practical 
use  can  the  teacher  make  of  a  knowledge  of  mental  scienee  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  the 'school? 

2.  W^hat  practical  use  can  the  teacher  make  of  a  knowledge  of  men- 
tal science  in  teaching  reading? 

8.  Select  any  passage  of  prose  or  of  poetry,  and  explain  how  you 
would  teach  it  for  the  purpose  of  exercising  specially  the  different  facul- 
ties of  the  mind. 

4.  Take  any  important  event  in  the  American  Bevolutiori — for  exam- 
ple, the  battle  of  Long  Island,  or  any  other  example  you  choose — and 
show  how  you  would  teach  it  so  that  tne  pupil  should  have  a  complete 
knowledge  of  the  event,  and  that  it  be  made  a  matter  of  perfect 
memory. 

5.  What  are  the  specific  objects  to  be  ga  ined,  in  conducting  a  recita 
tion,  on  the  part  of  the  teacher? 
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6.  What  directions  can  you  give  your  pupils  in  regard  to  methods  of 
study? 

7.  What  is  the  difference  between  spontaneous  education  and  school 
-education? 

8.  What  reasons  would  you  give  for  requiring  pupils  to  be  punctual 
in  the  discharge  of  all  their  school  duties?    . 

9.  What  things  are  involved  in  your  idea  of  punctuality? 
10.    What  is  the  true  end  or  purpose  of  the  school  ? 

JioRALs.     One  hour,    1.  What  is  meant  by  the  Moral  Law? 
2.    What  is  the  distinction  between  a  lie  and  an  untruth? 
8.    iState  the  duties  that  a  parent  owes  to  his  child,  and  the  grounds  of 
iihe  obligation. 

4.  State  the  grounds  upon  which  punishment  for  the  violation  of  law 
is  justified. 

5.  Why  is  punctuality  a  moral  obligation? 

6.  Is  a  promise  to  do  wrong  obligatory?     Why? 

7.  State  the  distinction  between  moral  courage  and  physical  courage. 

8.  What  is  meant  by  gambling,  and  why  is  it  an  immoral  act  ? 

9.  Upop  what  principle  of  morality  is  courtesy  founded? 

10.    Under  what  circumstances  is  a  violation  of  thQ  civil  law  a  duty? 

History  of  thb  United  States.    One  hour.    1.   Define  History  in 
^uch  a  manner  as  to  distinguish  it  clearly  from  other  subjects. 

2.  What  nations  acquired  title  to  territory  on  this  continent  during 
the  last  of  the  15tb  and  the  beginning  of  the  16th  centuries? 

3.  On  what  grounds  did  these  nations  acquire  their  respective  titles, 
•and  what  territory  was  claimed  by  each  in  the  year  1506? 

4.  What  was  the  policy  pursued  by  each  nation  in  respect  to  their 
newly  acquired  possessions? 

6.    Give  the  date  of  the  King  Wjlliam's  War,  and  tell  its  causes  and 
results;  the  date  of  the  French  and  Indian  War,  and  tell  the  causes  and  - 
results. 

6.  On  what  grounds  did  the  Colonists  justify  themselves  in  waging 
.the  War  of  Independence?    Explain  fully. 

7.  What  are  some  of  the  fundamental  ideas  upon  which  this  consti- 
tutional government  was  founded?   . 

8*    Explain  the  doctrine  of  "State  Rights,"  and  tell  to  what  political 
difficulties  if  has  led  during  the  constitutional  period  of  our  history. 

9.  To  what  political  difficulties  during  the  period  of  our  constitu- 
tional history  has  the  doctrine  of  "Political  Inequality  of  Bace''  led? 

10.  What  were  the  points  at  issue  in  the  war  of  1812  with  Great 
Britain,  and  what  questions  were  settled  by  that  war? 

Note. — Close  of  the  examination  for  2d  class  certificate. 
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SPECIAL  NOTICE. 

Having  been  told  that  a  person  has  visited  one  or  more  counties  of  the 
State  and  has  represented  himself  to  be  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  notice* is  hereby  given  that  I  have  sent  out  no  deputy,  and 
do  not  intend  to  do  so.  Therefore,  if  any  person,  traveling  over  the 
State,  represents  himself  to  be  my  deputy  or  agent,  or  claims  ^that  he  is 
acting  under  the  authority  of  ^is  Department,  he  should  be  regarded 
.and  treated  as  an  impostor. 

J.  H.  SMART, 
Supt.  Public  Instruction. 


SUPERINTENDENTS'  CONVENTION  HELD  AT  INDIAN- 
APOLIS APRIL  7,  8  and  9,  1875. 


The  following  programme  was  carried  oul:  The  Convention  epent 
Ihe  forenoons  of  Thursday  and  Friday  visiting  the  schools  of  the  city, 
and  the  afternoons  and  evenings  of  those  days  in  considering  such  ques- 
tions as  would  be  of  mutual  interest  to  the  superintendents  of  the  State. 

The  subjects  discussed  were  classified  under  the  three  general  heads  of 
Instruction,  Supervision  and  Theory.  The  subjects  under  the  head  of 
Instruction  were,  Language  Lessons,  What  should  be  done  with  dull 
Pupils?  Moral  Discipline,  Spelling.  Under  Supervision,  Promotions, 
Duties  of  Superintendents  to  Teachers,  Attendance  Reports,  Monthly 
Reports  to  Parents.  Under  Theory,  Valid  causes  of  Suspension  and  con- 
ditions for  the  readmission  of  Pupils,  Examinations  and  Estimates,  How 
:flhould  Recess^  be  Conducted  ?  Grading  and  Nomenclature  of  Grades. 

The  discussion  of  the  several  subjects  was  entirely  informal,  and  hence 
a  few  of  the  more  important  points  reached  is  all  that  will  be  attempted. 

Langvuige  Lessons. — In  the  discussion  of  this  subject,  W.  A.  Bell  said, 
that  in  many  cases  the  lessons  amounted  to  nothing,  because  of  the  irre<''- 
nlar  and  unmethodical  way  in  which  they  were  presented — there  must 
be  some  definite  plan,  definitely  followed — the  attempts  of  teachers  to  fol- 
low the  meager  suggestions  of  superintendents  were  not  generally  satis- 
fiictory.  The  average  teacher,  by  following  closely  any  one  of  at  least 
half  a  dozen  text-books  on  this  subject,  will  secure  far  better  results  than 
is  at  all  likely  to  be  secured  by  attempting  to  follow  the  unwritten  sug- 
gestions of  the  best  superintendent  in  the  country.  The  main  point  is  to 
get  system  and  drill. 

D.  W.  Thomas  said,  that  Language  Lessons  were  taught  in  all  the 
-grades  of  his  school  below  the  high  school;  oral  lessons  in  the  first, 
second  and  third  years;  in  the  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  years  with  books  in 
the  hands  of  teachers,  and  in  the  seventh  *and  eighth  years  the  pupils 
used  books,  had  daily  recitations  in  all  the  grades,  time  about  equal  to 
that  given  to  geography;  had  not  systematized  the  course  fully  in  the 
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lower  grades  where  oral  instruction  is  given,  but  in  the  other  grades  ob- 
tained satiBfactory. results;  thotight  the  primary  object  of  Language 
Lessons  to  be  the  development  of  mind  aiid  the  expression  of  thought 

H.  S.  McKea  said,  he  had  not  gained  very  high  results  in  oral  Lan- 
guage Lessons;  thinks  course  of  Language  Lessons  necessary;  would 
teach  abbreviations,  use  of  capital  letters,  business  forms,  etc. ;  has  teach- 
ers talk  to  pupils  for  the  sake  of  getting  them  to  talk;  at  commence- 
ment of  eighth  year  pupils  are  ezpected.to  know  the  parts  of  speech  and 
analyze  simple  sentences. 

D.  E.  Hunter  commences  the  systematic  study  of  Language  Lessons  in 
the.  fourth  grade;  teachers  do  not  teach  long  enough  to  do  systematic 
work  in  lower  grades,  and  often  are  not  able  Jo  follow  the  spirit  even  of 
the  tezt-bpok. 

Supt't.  J.  H.  Smart  contended  that  the  object  of  these  Language  Les- 
sons was  misunderstood  nine  times  out  of  ten.  The  primary  thing  is 
not  so  mucA  to  teach  the  pupils  to  read  as  to  understand  and  interpret 
what  they  are  reading.  4-  child  can  be  taught  to  talk,  and  he  need  not 
necessarily  be  a  good  reader;  but  when  a  child  learns  to  read  well  and 
intelligently,  it  will  be  found  that  in  almost  every  instance  he  will  turn 
out  a  good  talker.  Language  should  be  taught  in  connection  with  geog- 
raphy, reading,  grammar,  and  all  the  regular  branches,  and  from  the 
very  beginning  a  child  should,  be  forced  by  careful  and  judicious  teach- 
ine:  to  interpret  the  meaning  of  what  it  goes  over.  Keading,  for  instance,, 
should  not  be  merely  an  elocutionary  exercise.  When  a  reader  compre- 
hends his  subject,  the  elocution  will  come  naturally  and  easily.  It  is  not 
so  much  the  technical  construction  of  sentences  as  their  meaning  that  a 
pupil  should  be  able  to  master. 

J.  J.  Mills  could  not  wholly  indorse  the  theory  advocated  by  Mr.  Smart; 
said  that  carrying  it  to  its  logical  conclusion  would  do  away  with  the 
study  of  language,  as  a  branch,  altogether.  He  did  not  believe  it  expe- 
dient to  dispense  with  text-books  on  the  subject. 

George  P.  Brown  insisted  that  the  primary  object  in  the  study  of  lan- 
guage is  to  enable  the  child  to  express  his  thoughts  correctly,  and  that  to 
do  so  he  must  think  them  correctly;  hence  the  child  must  be  taught  how 
to  think.  For  example,  in  teaching  a  child  to  describe  an  object  he  may 
be  taught  to  givo,  1.  such  properties  as  are  learned  through  sight;  2.  such 
as  come  through  the  other  senses;  3.  to  limit  it  as  to  time  and  ^pace; 
4.  to  speak  of  it  as  whole,  having  parts;  5.  as  a  part  of  a  whole,  6.  as 
an  effect;  7.  as  a  cause,  etc.,  etc.;  thus  not  only  teaching  the  child  to 
describe  the  object  methodically  and  therefore  completely,  but  at  the 
same. time  teaching  him  to  think  logically.  Messrs.  Hunter,  Cox,  Swift^ 
laid  others  engaged  in  the  discussion,  and  the  matter  was  summed  ap  in 
the  following  resolutions,  which  were  unanimously  adopted : 

Resolved^  1.  That  formal  language  lessons  are  of  primary  import- 
ance in  a  common  school  curriculum. 

2.    That  the  object  of  language  lessons  are,  first,  to  teach  the  pupil 
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to  expr«flB  his  thoughts  orally  with  accuracy  and  fluency ;  second,  to  teach 
the  pupil  to  express  his  thoughts  in  writing  with  neatness  and  elegance  f 
third,  to  teach  the  pupil  to  master  the  thoughts  of  others  as  represented 
to  the  eye  or  to  the  ear. 

3.  That  a  prerequisite  to  the  successful  attainment  of  these  objects  is 
a  consistent  and  systematic  drill  in  the  thinking  process. 

A.  That  these  should  be  given  in  accordance  with  a  progressive  course 
of  etady,  the  work  for  each  year  being  systematically  arranged  and  made 
preparatory  to  the  work  of  the  succeeding  year. 

6.  That  these  lessons  should  begin  with  the  first  year  of  school,  and 
that  the  first  lessons  should  be  exceedine;ly  simple,  and  should  consist 
mainly  of  conversations  about  familiar  objects,  or  about  what  has  been 
learned  from  the  reading  lessons. 

6.  That  a  practical,  knowledge  of  English  grammar  is  essential  to  the 
proper  expression  of  thought,  and  that  it  should  be  taught  as  a  means  to 
that  end. 

7.  That  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  success  of  teaching  Ian* 
guage  in  primary  grades,  that  a  manual  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
teacher  containing  the  subject-matter  to  be  presented,  with  copious  exer- 
cises and  the  details  of  the  methods  of  presenting  the  same. 

What  to  do  with  dull  pupils  was  next  considered,  which  elicited  a 
short  and  pithy  discussion,  in  which  nearly  all  present  engaged.     The 
general  opinion  seemed  to  be  that  the  best  way  to  get  along  with  dull 
pnpils,  who  are  striving  to  keep  up  with  their  classes,  was  to  exercise  a 
due  d<^ree  of  charity  towards  them,  and  encourage  them  in  every  legiti- 
mate way.    It  is  impossible  to  infuse  brightness  into  a  normally  dull 
child,  and  in  cases  where  there  are  failures  in  particular  branches  in 
examination,  the  proper  course  to  pursue  would  be  to  promote  such  pu- 
pils, other  things  being  equal.    This  is  one  of  the  evils  of  the  graded 
ichools,  and  there  must  be  a  little  elasticity  in  the  system.     It  would  be 
WTon^  to  force  a  dullard  to  keep  pace  with  a  smart  student,  and  it  wodld 
be  the  grossest  inlustice  to  keep  a  bright  child  back  for  the  accommoda^ 
tion  of  dullards.    The  question  is  a  delicate  one,  and  the  exigencies  can- 
not always  be  met,  or  the  case  governed  by  arbitrary  rules.    All  pupils 
should  not  be  expected  to  reach  the  same  standard  of  proficiency,  and 
teachers  should  not  be  worried  when  some  fall  behind. 

Promotions.  It  seemed  to  be  the  general  opinion  that  in  the  towns 
xn6  smaller  cities,  especially,  it  is  better  to  have  a  step  between  the  A 
and  B  classes  of  the  same  grade,  so  that  pupils  who,  for  any  cause,  can- 
not keep  up  with  their  classes  need  not  be  put  back  an  entire  year,  and 
so  that  pupils  who  are  able  to  advance  more  rapidly  than  the  class  in 
which  they  are,  can  do  so  more  readily.  The  time  for  promotion  was 
then  discussed  and  the  following  resolution  unanimously  adopted: 

Resohfetij  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  convention  that  pupils  should  be 
promoted  whenever  they  are  prepared  for  it,  without  regard  to  time. 

Duties  of  Superiniendaiia  to  Teachers, — In  the  discussion  of  this  sub- 
ject the  following  points  were  made:   1.  That  there  should  be  the  utmost 
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frankness  on  the  part  of  the  superintendents ;  2.  that  general  criticisms 
might  be  made  in  teachers'  meetings,  but  that  special  faults  should  be 
pointed  out  in  private;  8.  that  much  of  the  lack  of  success  in  teaching 
comes  through  a  want  of  a  knowledge  of  the  branches  taught  and  of 
the  philosophy  of  methods,  and  it  should  be  the  duty  of  the  superin- 
tendent to  instruct  the  teachers  in  these  respects;  4.  that  superintend- 
ents themselves  are  often  at  sea  as  to  any  fixed  methods  and  principles^ 
and  hence  cannot  criticise  or  assist  teachers  successfully;  5.  that  public 
general  criticisms  are  frequently  not  taken  by  those  for  whom  they  an 
intended ;  6.  that  the  work  done  in  teachers'  meetings  be  made  the  baais 
for  individual  criticism;  7.  that  superintendents  should  not  tell  the 
faults  of  teachers  to  others ;  8.  that  teachers  should  be  criticised  on  dis- 
tinct points,  such  as  order,  neatness,  skill  in  imparting  instruction,  work 
on  blackboard,  etc.  If  the  teacher  understands  that  he  is  to  be  criticised 
tind  marked  on  these  points,  he  feels  that  he  has  something  definite  to 
to  work  for.  This  plan  is  practiced  in  Indiananapolis,  Terre  Haute,  and 
other  places,  with  good  results. 

Grading  and  Nomenclature  of  Grades. — [See  Editorial  on  this  subject. 
Ed.] 

Attendance  Reports. — The  subject  of  attendance  reports  was  next  con- 
sidered, and,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Wiley,  of  Terre  Haute,  the  following  was 
unanimously  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  this  convention  of  superintendents  readopt  the  follow- 
ing rule  for  making  reports  of  attendance,  and  urge  its  universal  use: 

In  all  cases  of  absence  from  school,  whether  with  intention  of  return- 
ing or  not,  whether  the  absence  be  occasioned  by  sickness  or  other  causeS| 
including  suspension  of  pupils,  but  excepting  solely  the  case  of  transfer 
to  some  other  school  in  the  same  system,  that  the  pupil's  name  be  kept 
-on  the  roll  as  belonging  for  three  whole  days,  and  dropped  uniformly  in 
case  he  does  not  return  on  the  seventh  half-day. 

The  subject  of  "  Becesses"  was  next  consideied,  the  meeting  regarding 
the  principle  of  "indoor  recess"  as  being  inferior  to  the  other  method. 

Causes  for  Suspension  and  Readmission  of  Pupils. — Many  causes  for 
suspension  of  pupils  were  enumerated,  among  others  the  following:  Ab- 
sence, habitual  tardiness,  the  use  of  profane  or  obscene  langua^Oi  fight- 
ing, impudence,  and  the  indefinable  little  mean  things  done  by  pupils  in 
the  school  room  that  disturb  the  school  and  annoy. the  teacher. 

Conditions  of  Readmission. — Acknowledgement  of  wrong  doin^  and 
assurances  on  the  part  of  both  pupil  and  parent  that  the  conduct  of  pupil 
will  be  correct  in  the  future. 

.  Upon  the  subject  of  examinations  and  estimates,  it  was  thought  that 
written  examinations  and  average  standing  in  recitation  should  form  thd 
basis  for  promotions,  but  that  there  were  other  elements,  beyond  per 
cents.,  that  entered  into  the  problem  which  no  superintendent  could 
afford  to  disregard. 

The  superintendents,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  were  of  the  opinion 
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that  monthly  reports  to  parents  were  beneficial  and  paid  for  the  extra 
l&bor  reqired  to  make  them  out. 

■  Moral  Discipline. — George  P.  Brown  spoke  at  some  length  on  the  sub- 
ject of  teaching  morals  in  our  schools.  He  said  that  this  subject  had  a 
psychological  basis,  which  fact  should  be  recognized  in  every  effort  to 
teach  it  That  in  every  moral  act  the  three  powers  of  the  mind,  viz.,  the 
intellect,  sensibilities  and  will  were  introduced,  and  that  it  was  important 
that  the  pupil  recognize  the  fact  that  to  the  last  of  these  the  responsi- 
bility mainly  attaches,  because  the  action  of  the  will  is  manifestly  under 
the  control  of  the  individual,  and  it  is  the  only  power  that  is  immediately 
under  his  control.  It  is  also  important  for  him  to  know  that  it  is  a  law 
•f  ipental  activity  that  as  the  mind  once  acts  it  tends  to  act  again,  and 
that  a  constant  repetition  of  the  same  act  establishes  a  habit  of  thus  act- 
ing. If  then,  the  habit  of  right  doing  is  once  firmly  established,  there 
16  h'ttle  temptation,  comparatively,  to  choose  to  do  that  which  is  known 
to  be  wrong,  and  the  power  may  be  said  to  be  principled  in  the  right. 
In  a  similar  way,  the  habit  of  wrong  doing  may  be  formed.  The  appli- 
cation of  these  principles  to  the  various  social  and  civil  relations  of  life, 
as  set  forth  in  the  Ten  Commandments,  will  constitute  the  chief  part  of 
the  work  of  the  teacher.  This  method  is  applicable  especially  to  the 
higher  grades,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  a  modification  of  it  shall  not 
also  be  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  elementary  schools. 

The  members  of  the  convention,  without  exception,  expressed  them- 
selves well  pleased  with  what  they  saw  and,  heard  in  the  schools  of  the 
city. 

Among  the  more  noticeable  features  of  the  schools  were,  the  cheerful- 
ness and  promptness  with  which  the  pupils  conformed  to  the  regulations 
of  the  school,  the  neatness  of  the  school  rooms  an4  the  school  work  upon 
the  blackboards,  the  accuracy  of  thought  and  expression  both  of  pupils 
and  teachers,  the  rapid  but  quiet  and  apparently  easy  way  in  which  the 
reciULtioTiB  were  conducted,  and  Ihe  absence  of  communication  among 
the  pupils.  D.  W.  Thomas,  Secretary, 


Ths  Boston  School  Board  has  under  consideration  two  new  rules,  one 
-of  which  raises  the  age  of  admission  to  primary  schools  to  six  years,  the 
other  reduces  the  hours  of  work  in  them  to  three  each  day,  with  a  recess 
of  thirty  minutes  from  half  past  ten  to  eleven,  so  that  the  daily  session 
will  begin  at  nine  and  end  at  half  past  twelve  o'clock.  This  is  a  sensible 
plan. — Harper't  Weekly.     . 

All  of  which  we  most  heartily  indorse.  We  believe  that  where  a  child 
has  good  home  advantages,  he  should  not  be  sent  to  school  until  he  is 
seven  years  old,  especially  if  he  is  to  be  confined  indoors  the  whole  school 
day.  Five  years,  the  school  age  established  in  most  of  the  states,  is  cer- 
tainly too  young. 
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Indianapolis  has  tried  the  three  hour  plan  for  primary  schools  for 
years,  and  thoroughly  demonstrated  that  children  vho  attend  but  three 
hours  per  day  advance  as  rapidly  in  their  studies  aa  those  who  attend  all 
day.  That  the  half-day  children  are  physically  better  off  no  one  will 
doubt.  In  the  over  crowded  condition  of  the  schools  in  many  places,  the 
school  authorities  would  do  well  to  consider  the  propriety  of  half-day 
schools  £br  the  primary  grades. 


LETTER  WRITING. 

[We  publish  the  following  verbatim^  except  the  names,  as  a  proof  that 
letter  writing  is  grossly  neglected  in  many  of  our  public  schools. — Bd.] 

February  the  19.  —76 
Dear  Sir  i  have  not  taken  your  School  Journal  yet  i  have  ben  notice 
ing  some  few  of  them  i  have  been  ingformed  that  they  are  of  a  great 
deal  of  benifit  if  you  please  send  me  one  in  this  month  if  you  can  I  am 
going  to  school  and  i  find  nice  to  review  send  imeadataly  if  posble 
Yours  respcfully 
(Person  addressed)  Mr.  W.  A.  B. 

'  (Name  of  the  writer)  A. 

Antisonant 

Hinia  Ind 


7b  the  Journal :  -> 

Concert  Reading. — Do  you  ieeu:h  reading  in  concert?    How  much 
time  do  you  give  to  concert  reading?    These  and  similar  questiona  tti% 
asked  in  almost  every  institute.    Almost  every  educational  journal  con- 
tains articles  clamoring  for  concert  reading.     We  have  had  so  much  on 
its  merits,  will  some  one  give  us  its  demerits?    I  think  we  have  too  much 
concert  teading,  and  not  sufficient^  fought  reading.     Can  a  class  be 
taught  to  read  correctly  in  concert  without  doing  great  injury  to  aome  of 
its  members  ?   The  natural  tendency  is  to  follow  the  loudest  voice.   Often 
the  strongest  voice  belongs  to  the  worst^  reader,  and  the  weak  voic^  U> 
the  best.    One  must  be  thrown  out  of  its  proper  channel  to  form  a  uni- 
son with  the.  other.   I  think  concert  reading  is  one  of  the  principal  caoaea 
of  singsong  reading,  an  evil  with  which  every  teacher  has  to  contend. 
Emphasis,  inflection,  thought,  articulation  and  pronunciation  are  anno- 
ticed;  noise,  rapidity  and  singsong  are  the  essential  elements.     Indeed, 
imHatwn  is  the  main  thing  accomplished. 

He  who  succeeds  in  getting  his  class  to  read  best  in  concert,  \s  doing 
the  very  worst  thing  for  his  pupils.  J.  V;  Ooombs. 


A  Sfsllino  Test. — A  person  who  can  write  the  following  seutencca 
without  missing  a  word,  is  a  good  speller : 
'*  The  most  skillful  gauger  I  ever  knew  was  a  maligned  cobbler,  who 
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drove  ft  wagon,  using  a  mullein-stalk  as  a  weapon  of  coercion  to  tyran- 
nize iyvet  a  caterpillar  shod  with  calks.    He  was  a  Galilean  Sadducee,  and 
he  hfld  a pbthisicky catarrhal  diphtheria,  and  the  bilious  intermittent  ery* 
dpelss.  A  sibyl  with  the  sobriquet  of  *■  Gypsy'  went  into  ecstasies  of  cach« 
innations  at  perceiving  him  separate  saccharine  tomatoes  from  ignitible 
queaei  without  dyeing  or  singeing  anything  or  charging  a  cent.    A  hem- 
orrhage nearly  paralyzed  her  as  she  received,  with  unparalleled  embar- 
rassment^ an  harassing  courtesy,  accompanied  by  mistifying,  ratifying 
and  stupefying  innuendoes;  bouquets  of  lilies,  mignonette  and  fuchsias; 
A  treatise  on  mnemonics ;  a  copy  of  the  apochrypha  in  hieroglyphics ; 
daguerreotypes  of  Mendelsshon  and  Koscwsko ;  a  kaleidoscope ;  a  dram 
phial  of  ipecacuanha^ from  which  she  took  a  drachm;  a  teaspoonful  of 
naphtha;  a  ferrule;  some  licorice;  a  surcingle  of  symmetrical  propor- 
tions, and  a  chronometer  with  a  movable  balance.    She  displayed  some 
vacillation  in  evincing  her  preference,  and  said  it  was  referable  to  an 
occasionally-occurring  idiosyncrasy,  and  wofully  uttered  this  apothegm : 
'Life  is  checkered,  but  schism,  apostasy  and  heresy  shall  be  punished.] 
There  is  notably  an  allegeable  difference  between  a  conferrable  ellipsis 
and  trysyllabic  diaeresis.    He  replied  apologizingly  in  trochees,  not  im- 
pugning her  suspicions.''  * 


A  dTT  superintendent,  speaking  of  the  State  Association,  says : 
'^^Would  it  not  be  better  to  give  a  little  more  tWe  for  social  commin- 
gling?   Many  of  the  teachers  are  strangers  to  each  other  when  they 
meet  and  are  the  same  when  they  separate.     An  hour  might  be  spent 
very  agreeably  at  night,  after  the  address,  in  social  converse. 

Further,  the  holiday  week  is  a  bad  time  for  our  State  meetings.  It  is 
a  time  when  many  do  not  desire  to  be  away  from  home.  It  is  also  gene- 
rally cold  and  disagreeable  weather;  the  days  are  short,  and  consequenlty 
the  exercises  are  crowded. together,  and  but  little  time  given  for  discus- 
sion and  deliberate  action."  •  * 

Wx  call  the  attention  of  trustees  to  the  card  of  the  State  Superin- 
tendent with  reference  to  impositions  practiced  upon  them  by  a  certain 
party  representing  himself  as  commissioned  by  the  Superintendent  to 
sell  them  his  wares.  We  have  the  name  of  the  agent  who  is  charged 
with  this  dishonorable  act,  but  are  waiting  for  conclusive  proof  of  his 
guilt  before  publishing  it. 

Thje  8t7LLIVAN  Democrat  speaks  in  very  commendable  terms  of  the 
work  done  at  Union  Christian  College  at  Herom.  We  are  glad  to  hear 
this  good  report. 

Last  fall,  at  the  Monroe  county  institute.  Prof.  G.  W.  Hoss  offered  a 
premium  for  the  most  tasteful  school  premises,  including  house,  grounds, 
walks,  etc.,  in  the  county,  outside  of  filoomington.  The  matter  of  merit 
is  to  be  decided  by  a  committee,  and  the  award  made  at  the  next  annual 
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institute.  This  is  certainly  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  Anything  that 
will  stimulate  hoth  teachers  and  trustees  to  keep  clean  and  beautify  their 
school  houses  and  grounds,  we  most  heartily  commend. 

Portland,  Jay  co.,  is  erecting  a  new  $25,000  school  building.  Acton 
is  building  a  $10,000  school  house. 

The  Northern  Indiana  Normal  School,  at  Valpfuraiso,  seems  to  be  pros* 
pering  beyond  all  precedent.  The  number  now  in  attendance  is  reported 
600,  and  yet  the  school  is  only  two  years  old.    H.  B.  Brown  is  principal. 

Lek  Ault,  superintendent  of  the  Winchester  schools,  and  Ghas.  W. 
Paris,  county  superintendent,  will  open  a  six-weeks'  normal  institute  in 
Winchester,  July  20. 

The  Jeefkrsonville  Schools. — There  are  twenty-four  teachers  in 
these  schools,  besides  the  superintendent.  Two  German  teachers  and 
three  colored.  There  are  eight  grades  below  the  high  school  and  a  four 
years*  course  in  that.  There  are  63  pupils  in  the  high  school.  Latin  and 
German  are  required,  and  Greek  is  elective.  The  "  Roll  of  Honor  "  is  a 
feature  in  -all  the  grades.  The  names  of  all  the  pupils  on  this  roll  are 
published  every  month  in  the  city  papers.  Four  things  are  required  of 
pupils  in  order  to  have  their  names  on  the  Boll  of  Honor:  1.  Must  be 
present  every  half-day  during  the  month.  2.  Must  not  be  tardy.  9-  Must 
be  perfect  in  deportment.  5.  Must  average  5  in  all  studies  on  a  scale  in 
whioh  6  is  perfect. 

The  following  are  some  items  from  monthly  report  for  month  ending 
April  2:  Enrollment  for  the  year,  1,286;  enrollment  for  the  month,  974; 
average  number  belonging,  900;  average  daily  attendance,  846;  per 
cent,  of  attendance,  94;  number  not  tardy,  860;  number  on  Boll  of 
Honor,  207.  O.  H,  Smith  is  superintendent  and  J.  M.  Payne  is  principal 
of  high  school. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  March  22,  1876. 
The  officers  and  counifellors  of  the  National  Educational  Association 
have  decided,  by  a  vote  of  thirty-two  to  fourteen,  to  hold  the- next  meet- 
ing in  Minneapolis,  Minn.  Ample  arrangements  will  be  made  by  local 
committees  to  provide  for  the  entertainment  of  members  and  for  excur- 
sion rates  by  the  laks  and  railroads,  and  by  the  river.  A  circular  will 
soon  be  issued  giving  particulars  as  to  routes  ^nd  accommodations^  as 
well  as  the  programme  of  the  proceedings.  The  time  fixed  for  the  meet- 
ing is  August  8,  4  and  6, 1876.  W.  T.  Harbis, 

President  Nat.  Ed.  Association. 

Thomas  Armstkono  and  J.  J.  Mills  have  decided  to  hold  another 
normal  institute  this  summer,  near  Butlersville,  Jennings  county.  The 
one  they  held  last  summer  was  one  of  the  best  in  the  State,  and  the  next, 
one  will  certainly  not  be  inferior  to  its  predecessor. 
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Eli  p.  Brown,  of  Purdue  University,  will  spend  a  few  weeks  of  the 
coming  summer  in  working  in  county  institutes. 

B.  B,  Vkazby,  assistant  agent  for  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  with  headquar- 
ters at  St.  Louis,  made  his  first  visit  to  Indiana  a  short  time  ago.  Book, 
agents  are  usually  jolly  good  fellows,  and  he  is  not  an  exception  to  the 
general  rule. 

J.  J.  EcKMAN,  assisted  by  Mrs.  M.  H.  Grouse,  is  supplementing  the- 
Fowler  public  schools  with  a  spring  session  of  private  school.  Fowler 
is  a  new  place,  but  ought  to  soon  advance  to  the  dignity  of  a  ten-month 
public  school. 

T.  J.  Brown,  late  of  Ottowa,  111.,  has  opened  a  school  in  the  Oxford 
Academy. 

Eli  Jay  is  acting  president  of  Earlham  College,  in  the  absence  of  the 
President,  Joseph  Moore,  now  in  the  Sandwich  Islands.  Mr.  Moore  will 
return  in  July  or  August. 

E.  E.  Hknry,  of»Worthington,  has  been  spending  some  weeks  in  vis- 
iting schools  and  making  inquiries  as  to  the  proportion  of  rogues  among^ 
the  pupils.  He  has  concluded  that  about  one  boy  out  of  every  sixty  is  a 
regular  scallawag,  and  that  there  are  only  half  as  many  "  hard  cases  " 
among  the  girls. 

DuANX  Doty  has  resigned  his  position  aa  superintendent  of  the  De- 
troit public  schoof,  and  has  taken  a  place  in  the  book-selling  firm  of 
E.  B.  Smith  &  Co.,  of  Detroit  Mr.  Doty  is  one  of  the  ablest  men  who 
has  ever  been  engaged  in  the  public  schools  of  Michigan. 

Prof.  J.  M.  B.  Sill,  superintendent  of  the  Detroit  schools,  has  been 
appointed  to  take  the  place  of  Mr.  Doty,  resigned.  He  knows  more  of 
popular  science,  perhaps,  and  how  to  teach  it  to  children,  than  any  other 
man  in  the  country. 

W.  Watklns,  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  who  is  very  highly  recommended  as 
an  institute  worker,  by  such  men  as  E.  E.  White,  John  Hancock  and 
Thomas  W.  Harvey,  will  engage  to  work  in  a  few  institutes  in  this  State. 
His  specialties  are  Primary  Instruction,  Theory  and  Practice  and  Geog- 
niphy. 

Jesse  H.  Brown,  assistant  superintendent,  Indianapolis,  will  engage 
to  hold  a  few  institutes  in.  July  and  August. 

D.  EcKLST  HX7NTIB,  superintendent  of  Franklin  schools,  one  of  the 
oldest  institute  men  in  the  State,  will  conduct  institutes  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  summer. 
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Thb  Aob  of  Fable;  or  Beauties  of  Mythology,  by  Thomas  Bulfinch. 
,  Published  by  J.  E.  Tilton  &  Co.    Boston,  Mass. 

This  is  A  most  useful  book  for  the  general  reader.  The  author,  in  his 
preface,  very  truthililly  says,  that  "  without  a  knowledge  of  mythology 
much  of  the  elegant  literature  of  our  own  language  cannot  be  understood 
and  appreciated.  When  Byron  calls  Rome  *the  Niobe  of  nations,'  or  says 
of  Venice,  *She  looks  a  Sea-Cybele  fresh  from  oceaii,'  he  calls  up  to  the 
mind  of  one  familiar  with  our  subject,  illustrations  more  vivid  and  strik- 
ing than  the  pencil  could  furnish,  but  which  are  lost  to  the  reader  ignorant 
of  mythology.  Milton  abounds  in  similar  illusions.  The  short  poem,^ 
*Comus,'  contains  more  than  thirty  such,  and  the  ode,  tOn  the  Morning 
of  the  Nativity,'  half  as  many.  Through  *  Paradise  Lost '  they  are  scat- 
tered profusely.  This  is  one  reason  why  we  often  hear  persons,  by  no 
means  illiterate,  say  that  they  cannot  enjoy  MiHon.  But  were  these 
persons  to  add  to  their  more  solid  acquirements  the  easy  learning  of  this 
little  volume,  much  of  the  poetry  of  Milton  which  has  appeared  to  them 
'harsh  and  crabbed,'  would  be  found  *  musical  as  Apollo's  lute.'  " 

This  book  is  not  only  useful,  it  is  delightful :  we  have  read  it  through 
with  all  the  interest  and  pleasure  of  a  child,  and  our  ^hildren  have  pre- 
ferred it  to  any  other  story  book  in  the  library.  It  is  the  happiest  com- 
bination of  amusement  and  usefhl  knowledge  that  it  has  been  our  for- 
tune to  possess  for  many  a  day.  Many  interesting  subjects  that  our  best 
classical  dictionaries  pass  with  mere  mention,  are  given  here  in  full.  It 
includes  not  only  Grecian  and  Roman  mytholgy,  but  that  of  the  East 
and  North  as  well.  Not  the  least  pleasing  feature^  are  the  numerous 
poetical  citations  from  standard  authors,  which  tend  to  fix  in  the  memory 
the  leading  facts  of  each  story. 

We  have  spoken  more  extendedly  in  the  praise  of  this  little  book  than 
is  our  custom,  but  not  more  so  than  every  reader  of  it  will  heartily  ap- 
prove. •  G.  P.  B. 

Anntiai,  Rbgord  of  Sgixncs'and  Industby  for  1874.  New  York: 
Harper  Brothers.  For  sale  by  Yohn  &  Porter,  City  Book  Store,  In- 
dianapolis. 

Spencer  M.  Baird,  with  the  assistance  of  eminent  men  of  science,  is 
the  editor  of  this  valuable  volume.  The  book  contains  nearly  700  pages. 
It  is  what  the  title  imports,  a  history  of  the  progress  made  in  the  various 
departments  of 'natural  science  in  1874.  The  book  will  be  of  special  in- 
terest to  those  engaged  in  the  study  of,  or  in  teaching  natural  science. 
The  matter  is  well  selected  and  arranged,  and  the  book  is  gotten  up  in 
good  style. 

"Thx  Pubdux"  is  the  name  of  a  college  paper  issued  by  "the  boys" 
at  Purdue  University.  The  first  number  looks  well,  and  the  make  up 
ranks  creditably  with  similar  papers  of  older  institutions. 
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IMPORTAJNS  SUGGESTIONS  TO  SCHOOL  OFFICERS. 


In  seating  a  school  room  always  avoid  placing  a  small  desk  in  front  of 
a  larger  one.  A  scholar  can  neither  sit  nor  write  with  ease  when  desks 
are  so  arranged.  Desks  of  the  same  size  should  be  placed  in  the  same 
row ;  placing  the  large  desks  in  the  outside  rows,  and  the  smaller  ones 
in  the  inside.  If  necessary  at  any  time  to  place  a  small  desk  in  front  or 
a  larger  one,  a  back  seat  should  be  placed  between  them,  corresponding 
in  siz  ewith  the  smaller  desk. 

As  a  matter  of  justice  to  the  people,  we  would  advise  all  trustees  to  re- 
quire a  "  warranty  "  io  be  attached  under  the  seat  of  every  desk  they  pur^ 
chase.  We  are  convinced  that  this  is  the  only  way  by  which  a  warranty 
will  amount  to  much.  Our  reasons  are,  that  a  trustee  usually  loses  a 
guarantee,  even  if  one  be  given  him,  and  it  is  very  seldom  that  his  suc- 
cessor ever  sees  it,  consequently  when  desks  break  the  usual  result  is  that 
the  trustee,  not  knowing  whether  the  desks  were  warranted  or  not,  buys 
new  ones,  as  many  have  done  the  past  year.  Furthermore,  require  a  war- 
rantee to  be  written  as  follows,  and  be  sure  the  words  *^  ordinary  or  fair 
um"  do  not  appear  in  it : 

FORM    OF  WARRANTY. 

"  This  desk  is  warranted  for  five  years  from  the  time  of  delivery.  If 
it  breaks  in  use  within  that  time,  or  becomes  rickety^  we  will,  upon  noti- 
fication, replace  it  with  a  new  desk  complete  (not  the  castings  only),  free 
of  all  charges.  (Signed) ,  Manufacturers." 

Require  the  above  "warranty'-  to  be  given  in  all  cases  by  a  responsible 
manafactorer.  We  propose  to  warrant  every  Bent  Wood  Desk  in  the 
above  manner,  and  if  one  breaks  or  gets  rickety,  it  is  sure  to  be  seen  by 
the  teacher  or  director  that  it  belongs  to  us  to  replace  it  free  of  all 
charges.  If  trustees  allow  themselves  to  be  persuaded  to  purchase  any 
manufacture  of  school  furniture  without  such  a  warranty,  they  should  be 
ield  strictly  accountable  by  the  people  tor  gross  carelessness.  So  much 
school  furniture  is  breaking,  in  the  country  districts  especiallVf  that  it 
cannot  longer  be  overlooked  and  passed  by  as  an  insignificant  matter^ 
We  have,  during  the  past  year,  had  trustees  to  pay  us  fifty  dollars  and 
upwards  for  repairing  broken  cast-dron  desks  with  "bent  wood." 

All  we  ask  is  for  you  to  purchase  whatever  desk  you  think  best,  but 
when  you  purchase  any  desk  in  the  future,  protect  yourselves  and  your 
people  as  we  suggest  in  the  way  of  a  practical  "  warranty." 

We  clip  the  above  from  a  circular  issued  by  the  Higgins  Bent  Wood 
School  Furniture  Company  of  Indianapolis.  There  is  so  much  sound 
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sense  in  it,  we  feel  called  upon  to  give  it  the  benefit  of  our  circulation, 
and  to  call  upon  the  people  to  see  that  more  care  be  taken  in  the  selec- 
tion of  good  school  furniture.  Trustees  should  not,  at  any  price,  pur- 
chase furniture  \^hich  the  manfacturers  cannot  afford  to  and  will  not 
**  warrant"  as  above.  School  furniture,  properly  made  and  of  durable 
material,  should  last  twenty  years,  and  if  the  manufacturers  will  not 
fylly  warrant  it  for  five  years  by  attaching  the  warranty  to  each  desk  they 
sell,  they  should  not  expect  the  people'  to  encourage  tbem  in  the  manu- 
facture of  a  worthless  article.  We  hope  there  are  no  trustees  in  this 
State  who  will  allow  agents  to  persuade  them,  at  the  expense  of  the  peo- 
ple, to  purchase  school  furniture  which  will  have  to  be  replaced  by  the 
township  for  at  least  ten  or  fifteen  years.  We  would  further  suggest 
that  trustees,  at  their  May  meeting,  pass  a  resolution  not  to  purchase 
any  desk  unless  every  one  has  a  "  warranty"  attached  similar  to  the 
above. — Indiana  Farmer, 


MOUNT  UNION  COLLEGE— ITS  DISTINCTIVE  FEATURES 
AND  LATE  IMPROVEMENTS. 


The  late  Chief  Justice  Chase,  as  Trustee,  sounded  the  key-note,  "  Mount 
Union  having  the  elements  of  being  the  best  College  in  the  land,  should 
the  most  freely  and  widely  extend  its  superior  advantages  equally  to  our 
country's  worthy  poor  or  self-dependent."  Attendance  in  departments 
past  year,  1,197 ;  different  students  from  first,  11,027,  of  whom  7,619,  one- 
third  ladies,  have  taught  public  schools.  The  Departments — ^ancient  and 
modern  Classical,  Philosophic,  Scientific,  Normal,  Commercial,  Musical, 
Pine  Art,  Preparatory — unsurpassed  in  modern  Facilities  and  competent 
Professors.  Apparatus  and  Museums,  worth  over  a  quarter  million  dol- 
lars, best  in  the  United  States,  for  objective-teatshing,  applying  Science. 
Superior  advantages  in  Music,  Normal  Training,  Commercial  Science; 
over  2,000  commercial  students  now  fill  good  situations.  Summer  term 
opens  May  11,  offering  special  advantages. 

WILSON,  HINKLE  &  CO.  (Cincinnati  and  New  York)  have  just 
published  HARVEY'S  GRADED  SCHOOL  READERS  and  PRIMARY 
SPELLER,  by  Thos.  W.  Harvey,  A.  M.,  author  of  Elementary  Gram- 
mar and  Practical  Grammar  of  the  English  Language.  The  Graded 
School  Readers  are  complete  in  five  books  embodying  the  most  approved 
methods  of  teaching  reading,  printed  on  fine  paper,  handsomely  and  8ul>* 
stantially  bound,  and  illustrated  by  the  most  celebrated  artists  in  the 
country.    Address  the  publishers  for  descriptive  circular  and  prices. 

Diplomas.— High  School  Diplomas,  on  good  English  Parchment  (size 
of  sheet  14x18  in.),  are  furnished  by  William  Warren,  Oberlin,  O. 
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He  furnishes  Parchment,  Ribbon,  writes  the  Diploma,  and  writes  in 
ihe  graduates'  names  in  German  Text  for  $3.  Work  done  in  the  best 
style. 

I^If  you  wish  to  see  style  of  work  and  wording,  send  for  Photo,  of 
Diploma. 

Timothy  Wilaon,  assisted  by  several  other  able  instructors,  will  hold 
It  Aye-weeks'  normal  institute  at  Spiceland,  Henry  county,  beginning 
July  27.  Besides  a  thorough  review  of  the  common  branches,  classes  in 
advanced  studies  will  be  organized  to  suit  the  .demands.  Boarding,  in- 
•cluding  rooms  for  study,  lights,  fUel,  etc.,  $8.25  per  week.  Rooms  fur- 
nished for  two,  with  cooking  stove,  tables,  etc.,  $2  per  month.  The 
instructors  are  determined  that  no  institute  in  the  State  shall  surpass 
thein  in  point  of  quality  of  work  done.  For  further  information,  cor- 
respond with  Timothy  Wilson,  Principal  of  Spiceland  Academy. 

John  C.  Redoe,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Professor  of  Elocution,  desires  to 
make  engagements  to  do  institute  work  in  his  specialty  of  Slocution  and 
Beading.  More  than  a  dozen  years'  experience  in  city  and  country 
schools  enables  him  to  adapt  his  work  to  the  wants  of  the  teachers.  He 
gives  special  attention  to  methods  of  teaching  in  primary  grades,  and  to 
the  manner  of  teaching  reading  rather  than  to  theatrical  display.  He 
refers  to  Robert  Kidd,  the  Elocusionist,  E.  E.  White,  Thos.  W.  Harvey, 
^ohn  Hancock  and  W.  A.  Bell.'  5-8t 

Thx  Ascension  Normal  Institute,  established  in  1874,  will  re-open  at 
Sullivan,  July  12,  1875,  and  continue  six  weeks.  The  aim  of  the  man- 
agers will  be  to  make  the  work  practical,  and  suit  it  to  the  needs  of 
common  school  teachers.  W.  H,  Cain,  W.  T.  Crawford  and  George  W. 
Register  constitute  the  corps  of  instruction. 

D.  M.  Marsh  is  still  serving  his  country  by  selling  Dictionaries  to 
Trustees. 

Sfxclax  Noticx. — While  it  is  our  rule  and  almost  universal  custom 
to  require  pay  in  advance  for  the  Journal,  the  editor,  on  several  occasions 
last  fall,  deviated  from  this  rule  and  sent  the  Journal  to  teachers  on  their 
promise  that  they  would  pay  in  a  few  weeks,  or  a  few  months  at  farthest. 
We  hope  this  general  notice  will  render  it  unnecessary  for  us  to  make 
ferxmal  application  to  those  who  have  thus  far  forgotten  or  been  negli- 
gent with  reference  to  this  promise. 

S&  ijC\   S^O    ^^^  ^^^  "^^  ^*^°^**    Terou  fra*.    Addnn  O.  STINbOM  A  C0.» 
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EXAMINERS  EXAMINED. 

mERE  is  ire  doubt  as  to  the  importance  of  the  art  of  ques- 
tioning in  the  work  of  instruction.  Most  teachers  have 
come  perfectly  to  understand  that  the  successful  way  of 
clearing  up  a  difficulty  is  by  so  skillfully  putting  ques- 
tions as  to  bring  all  the  pupil's  knowledge  to  bear  to  solve  it,  and 
when  his  knowledge  fails  him,  by  them  to  lead  him  to  use  his 
reasoning  power  in  its  solution,  the  teacher  confirming  or  correct- 
ing him  in  his  results.  Such  a  method  of  instruction  tends  to 
make  the  pupil  brave  to  attack  difficulties  and  self-reliant  in  his 
ooDclusioas, 

If  the  art  of  questioning  is  important  in  giving  instruction, 
how  much  more  is  it  so  in  the  testing  of  pupils  where  the  value 
of  the  examination  depends  entirely  upon  the  character  of  the 
questions.  Examination  questions  are  often  utterly  worthless  as 
tests,  sometimes  thoroughly  unfair;  so  much  so  that  those  who 
know  most  of  the  subject  find  themselves  most  sorely  puzzled  to 
answer  them. 

Questions  proposed  for  the  examination  of  teachers  are  not 
without  fault,  and  I  hope  I  may  be  pardoned  for  calling  atten- 
tion to  some  of  them.  In  many  subjects  there  is  little  necessity 
for  any  originality.  Questions  can  be  taken  literally  from  the 
text  books;  e.  g.,  **  What  is  a  noun?"  **What  is  the  rule  for 
cube  root?  In  some  the  examiner  is  thrown  upon  his  own 
genius  in  devising  them.  This  is  particularly  so  in  ''Theory 
and  Practice  of  Teaching;"  and  any  one  who  looks  over  the  pub- 
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lished  lists  in  this  subject  will  agree  that  many  of  them  are  the 
most  **  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made"  of  all  the  instruments 
that  are  devised  for  the  annual  mental  tortures  of  school  keeping 
candidates.  If  they  fairly  represent  the  perspicacity  of  their 
devisers,  there  certainly  is  a  mistiness  at  the  fountain. 

I  have  gathered  a  few  out  of  the  lists  before  me  and  propose  to 
arrange  them  under  the  following  heads,  viz: 

1.  Irrelevant  Questions. — In  riiany  instances  the  questions  asked 
under  the  head  of  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching  have,  di- 
rectly, nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  science  or  art  of  educa- 
tion as  such.  They  are  questions  concerning  personal  history, 
antecedents,  moods,  sentiments,  general  information,  etc.,  etc. 
"What  motives  induce  you  to  teach?  Do  you  love  the  work? 
Do  you  intend  to  follow  it  as  a  profession  ?  ^  How  long  do  you 
intend  to  pursue  the  occupation?  Is  this  your  first  examina- 
tion? For  how  long  was  your  last  certificate  *  granted  ?  How 
many  times  have  you  taught?  In  what  besides  the  common 
English  branches  have  you  parsed  an  examination  ?  What 
schools  have  you  attended  f  What  branches  have  you  studied  ? 
What  institutes  have  you  attended  ?  Do  you  intend  to  attend 
the  next  one?  What  impresses  you  most  seriously  iu  taking 
charge  of  a  school?  (Miserable  accommodations  sometimes?) 
What  educational  journal  do  you  take?  What  other  periodicals? 

Why?     Do  you  take  the Journal?     Write  your  name. 

Give  birth  place  and  date  of  birth.  (A  delicate  way  of  finding 
out  a  lady's  age.  Business  straightforwardness  would  be  prefer- 
able to  the  ladies  themselves. )  What  wages  do  you  receive  for 
teaching  ?     What  are  the  qualifications  of  a  good  examiner  ?" 

These  are  literal  transcripts  of  the  questions  before  me  Most 
of  them  are  proper  enough,  and  probably  necessary  to  give  the 
examiner  the  information  it  is  essential  he  should  have ;  but  they 
are  not  questions  upon  the  art  or  the  science  of  teaching.  £very 
one  of  them  could  be  answered  according  to  the  examiner's  ideal 
and  yet  the  candidate  have  no  adequate  knowledge  of  either. 
Such  questions,  asked  in  the  name  of  professional  preparation, 
do  absolute  harm  in  a  failure  to  establish  a  standard  of  profes- 
sional preparation  towards  which  teachers  must  strive.  If  such 
questions  must  be  asked  let  it  be  under  a  proper  heading,  lest  we 
give  the  impression  that  this  is  what  we  mean  by  professional 
preparation. 
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2.  hdefiniie,  Obscure  and  Pointless  Q^estions. — Examination 
questions  should  be  so  constructed  that  their  meaning  may  be 
readily  apprehended,  that  they  shall  be  unequivocal,  and  capable 
of  a  choice  of  answers.  What  possible  tests  of  knowledge,  judg- 
ment or  tact,  are  such  questions  as  these?  ''Do  you  think  a 
teacher  should  tolerate  impudence?  What  influence  will  a 
teacher  who  swears  be  likely  to  exert  on  his  school  ?  Is  it  neces- 
«ary  that  the  authority  of  the  teacher  should  be  felt  by  the  school? 
Do  you  intend  to  prevent  tardiness?" 

Of  what  possible  value  are  the  answers  to  these  questions? 
Only  one  answer  can  possibly  be  given  to  any  of  them. 

"  Would  you  impose  extra  tasks  for  misdemeanors  ?  Should 
prizes  be  awarded  for  scholarship?  Which  is  preferable,  the 
'pouring  in'  or  the  'drawing  out'  process?  Give  your  ideas  of 
favorites  (favoritism  ?  )  in  school?  What  is  the  first  thing  to  be 
done  in  intellectual  life?  Which  is  worse,  no  government  or  too 
much  government?" 

The  first  two  questions  are  indefinite  Yes  or  no  are  both  ap- 
propriate answers.  Circumstances  determine  entirely.  If  the 
misdemeanor  should  be  tardiness  or  truancy  it  would  be  perfectly 
proper  to  do  so ;  if  lying  or  stealing,  not.  The  others  are  ob- 
scure. It  is  not  easy  to  see  that  they  mean  anything  in  par- 
ticular. 

" Is  it  best  for  teachers  to  ask  any  questions  not  in  the  books? 
If  a  teacher  succeed  well  in  one  place,  will  he  succeed  in  all  oth- 
ers?"    Such  questions  are  perfectly  pointless.     They  are  silly. 

"  Which  is  the  worse,  a  bad  education  or  no  education  ?"  What 
does  the  question  mean ;  morally  bad,  untrue  in  fact,  or  erroneous 
in  method  ?  What  school  proposes  to  give,  or  does  iu  fact  give,  an 
education  morally  bad  ?  No  school  education  is  a  tissue  of  "false 
fects,"  and  certainly  "devious  ways"  in  method  are  better  than 
no  ways  at  all.  Both  conditions,  that  of  an  education  totally 
and  absolutely  "bad,"  and  that  of  "  no  education,"  are  impos- 
sible. 80  the  question  becomes,  of  two  impossible  things  which 
is  best. 

3.  Too  Comprehensive  or  Qeneral  QMestions. — ^A  question,  in. 
order  to  be  a  fair  one,  must  be  capable  of  a  reasonably  full  an- 
swer in  a  reasonable  length  of  time.  Such  questions  as  the  fol- 
lowing are  not  capable  of  such  answers.  "How  would  you  con- 
duct a  class  in  reading?     How  would  you  teach  arithmetic? 
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Give  your  method  of  teaching  grammar.  What  is  the  best 
method  of  conducting  a  recitation  ?"  as  if  there  were  but  one 
method  for  all  recitations  in  all  subjects.  Such  questions  are 
simply  incapable  of  answers  in  the  limits  of  an  ordinary  exami- 
nation paper.  It  would  have  been  quite  enough  to  have  asked 
the  manner  of  conducting  a  recitation  the  point  of  which  is  to 
teach  the  nature  of  a  common  fraction ;  the  process  of  long  di- 
vision ;  the  office  of  the  relative  pronoun ;  the  importance  of  cor- 
rect emphasis ;  or  the  proper  writing  of  b,  h,  k,  1. 

The  grand  climax  of  all  the  comprehensive  questions  I  have 
seen  is,  "  Give  your  best  plans  for  teaching  all  the  branches;  also 
how  you  would  maintain  the  best  order  in  school."    This  is  one 
in  ten  questions  in  a  county  examination.     The  time  allowed  is 
not  stated.     The  examiner  who  makes  such  a  requirement  has 
no  conception  of  this  part  of  his  business,  at  least.     He  has  no 
right  to  make  it.     The  answer  is  impossible  under  the  circum- 
stances, and  the  more  the  candidate  knows  of  his  business,  the 
more  impossible  it  becomes.     There  is  another  one  which,  if  pos- 
sible, is  as  absurd.     **  What  are  your  plans  for  the  many  things 
that  go  to  make  up  the  running  machinery  of  an  orderly  school?" 
The  next  is  one  of  fifteen  questions  in  Theory  and  Practice. 
'^  Give  your  method  of  teaching  reading,  spelling  and  geogra^ 
phy." .  How  many  pages  of  foolscap  would  it  require  for  one  who 
had  definite  ideas  and  digested  plans,  to  answer  this  question 
satisfactorily  to  himself?    *'  Beginning  with  the  alphabet,  how  do 
you  teach  reading?"    To  answer  such  questions  as  "  What  are 
the  best  means  to  secure  order  in  school,  and  a  deep  interest  in 
the  branches  taught  ?     Why  are  'some  teachers  unsuccessful  in 
teaching  ?"  in  a  single  dash  of  the  pen,  is  as  unreasonable  as  to 
attempt  to  shoot  an  entire  flock  of  pigeons  at  a  single  discbarge 
of  a  fowling  piece. 

4.  Too  Suggestive  Questions. — Such  questions  carry  their  an- 
swers on  their  face.  No  sane  teacher  would  answer  them  but  the 
one  way,  and  so  they  fail  as  tests  of  either  knowledge  or  practice. 
''  Do  you  pay  attention  to  ventilation  ?  Is  an  untidy  school 
room  discreditable  to  a  teacher?  ''  What  motive  should  govern  a 
teacher,  moral  or  pecuniary?  Should  uniformity  of  discipline 
be  observed  ?  Should  the  Bible  be  the  standard  of  school  moi> 
ality  ?"    Every  one  of  these  questions  can  be  answered  by  a  sin- 
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gle  word,  and  one  hundred  teachers,  taken  at  random,  will  an- 
swer them  exactly  alike.  * 

5.  Impertinent  Questions, — There  are  some  questions  that  even 
a  witness  in  a  case  at  law  is  not  bound  to  answer.  Questions 
whose  answers  would  criminate  himself,  or  those  pertaining  to  his 
own  private  matters,  outside  the  question  at  issue  are  ruled  out. 
Examiners  have  no  more  right  to  ask  such  questions  than  law- 
yers, and  if  they  do  they  will  hardly  expect  to  get  fair  answers. 
"  Do  you  teach  good  breeding  by  example  ?"  What  could  be  a 
more  direct  and  positive  insult  to  a  lady  than  to  have  such  a 
question  put  before  her?  Certainly  the  examiner  does  not  ''state 
any  results  of  your  work  that  indicate  that  you  are  a  true  teach- 
er." What  chance  would  a  modest,  self-forgetful  teacher  have 
to  get  a  husband  on  such  a  question  ?  He  would  have  no  remark- 
able educational  feats  to  relate,  and  without  the  eviSences  the 
cause  is  lost,  of  course  "  What  impresses  you  most  seriously  in 
taking  charge  of  a  school  ?"  Does  the  examiner  expect  the  can- 
didate to  play  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  and  enter  into  a  homily  upon 
human  responsibility  and  general  un worthiness?  '^What  mo- 
tives induce  you  to  teach  t"  Shall  one  say  the  truth — money  ? 
But  that,  although  a  universal  motive,  almost  the  universal  mo- 
tive, is  considered  by  theorists  an  unworthy  one.  So  the  truth 
must  be  frosted  over  with  **  a  desire  to  do  good  "  to  make  it  pal- 
atable, must  say  to  his  moral  sense  meanwhile  *'  stay  thou  here 
while  I  go  down  and — get  my  certificate."  D.  A.  L. 
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IT  will,  perhaps,  be  considered  wantonly  audacious  and  pre- 
suming, not  to  say  sacrilegious,  to  set  down  aught  against 
our  system  of  public  education.  The  common  schools  of  this 
country  are  its  pride,  and  boast,  and  toast.  Money,  and  thought, 
and  pains  are  lavished  upon  them .  Boston  can  suggest  nothing 
better  to  show  to  princes  of  the  blood  than  her  school  children* 
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Men  of  renown  are  led  through  the  school  houses,  and  poets  sing 
and  patriots  rejoice  that   * 

"We  need  not  fear  the  bigot's  rule 
While  near  the  church-spire  stands  the  school  " 

And,  indeed,  no  one  can  enter  cue  of  our  great  school  houses 
with  its  large  and  numerous  rooms,  its  yards  of  blackboard,  its 
maps  and  globes,  its  costly  and  convenient  desks  and  chairs,  its 
halls,  and  broad  stairways,  and  neat  dressing  rooms,  and  see  the 
multitudes  of  well-dressed,  attractive  looking,  bright  boys  and 
girls  rising  like  soldiers  at  the  first  word  of  command,  facing 
about  at  the  second,  marching  at  the  third  up  the  platform  in 
long  lines  to  recite,  or  down  the  stairways,  and  through  the  halls 
in  still  longer  but  very  orderly  lines  to  the  play-yard  for  recess^ 
without  feeling  that  our  schools  are  indeed  great  institutions. 

Nevertheless,  as  they  are  not  in  all  their  parts  and  perform- 
ances actually  revealed  to  us  from  heaven  as  were  the  Tabernacle 
and  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  ot  the  Jews,  it  may  be  admitted 
that  they  are  not  perfect.  So,  while  rejoicing  in  the  excellence 
and  success  which  they  have  attained,  all  who  are  interested  in 
their  country's  future  may,  perhaps,  be  allowed  the  exercise  of 
private  judgment  regarding  little  matters  which  come  under 
their  observation.  Many  small  flaws  may  not  hinder  great  gen- 
eral value,  yet  the  general  value  is  impaired  by  the  small  flaws. 
I  have  no  systematic  charges  to  make,  but  only  a  few  suggestions 
arising  from  casual  observation. 

For  instance,  I  have  occasion  to  consult  a  grammar  this  morn- 
ing, and  I  open  by  chance  upon  a  page  in  the  first  quarter  of  the 
book,  and  see 

"COMPOUND  WORDS. 

**  1.  Words  are  compounded  when  they  unite  in  meaning  as  one 
descriptive  term,  and  also  when  they  make  a  new  and  permanent 
name  that  varies  in  meaning  from  the  separsrt^d  words: 
"Long eared,  red-hot,  [etc.] 

"2.     Compound  words  are  hyphened  when  first  formed  or  but 
little  used;  and  also  when  the  parts  do  not  coalesce  as  smoothly 
as  syllables  of  one  word,  or  might  be  misunderstood : 
"  Rosy -fingered,  ant-hill,  [etc.] 

"  3.     Compound  words  are  coriBolidated  as  they  come  into  gen- 
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era!  or  familiar  use,  provided  the  parts  coalesce  like  the  syllables 
of  one  word,  and  under  one  chief  accent : 

Statesman,  salesman',  [etc.] 
"Errors  in  regard  to  compound  words  are  so  common,  and 
dictionaries  are  so  unreliable,  that  we  subjoin  a  more  minute 
analysis,  which  may  be  carefully  examined  now,  and  referred  to 
afterwards  when  needed." 

Then  follows  nearly  a  page  and  a  half  of  very  fine  print  re- 
garding these  compound  words. 

I  glance  at  the  beginning  to  see  if  I  have  not  mistaken  the 
book.  No.  The  author  in  his  preface  ''hopes  he  has  produced 
more  nearly  just  such  a  manual  as  the  great  majority  of  public 
schools  throughout  our  country  now  require.  *  *  *  This  book 
has  been  written  with  particular  reference  to  the  school  room." 

It  is  then  a  school  book  intended  for  use  in  common  schools. 
But  I  object  to  such  instruction  as  this,  that  it  serves  to  darken 
counsel  by  words  without  knowledge.  I  suppose  children  in 
grammar  schools  are  from  ten  to  fourteen  years  old.  I  suppose 
\  we  all  agree  that  the  aim  of  the  schools  is  not  to  make  them 
scholars  or  mere  grammarians,  but  intelligent  and  valuable  citi« 
zens  of  a  republic.  It  is  desirable  that  as  carpenters,  farmers, 
cooks,  sempstresses  they  be  oble  to  keep  their  own  accounts,  to 
talk  accurately,  to  read  understandingly,  to  vote  intelligently,  to 
pass  just  judgment  upon  affairs,  to  see  that  the  Republic  receive 
no  detriment.  This  end  is  not  to  be  attained  by  putting  into  the 
pupil's  mind  as  much  minute  informaj^ion  on  any  subject  what- 
ever as  can  be  crowded  into  the  few  years  of  school  life.  We 
are  not  to  pursue  language  into  its  delicate  shadings,  figures  into 
the  higher  mathematics,  geography  into  its  remotest  ramifications. 
What  we  want  is  simply  broad  lines  of  demarcation.  What  we 
want  is  the  geography  and  grammar  and  arithmetic  of  ordinary 
life — the  great  general  principles  which  shall  give  them  an  under- 
standing of  their  own  country,  and  their  own  language,  and  their 
own  business,  which  shall  make  them  speak  and  act  with  tolerable 
correctness,  which  shall  be  a  good  basis  for  the  higher  education 
if  they  choose  to  go  on  to  the  higher  education,  but  which  shall 
not  entrench  or  even  fancy  itself  to  entrench  upon  the  higher 
education. 

With  this  idea  in  view,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  page  of  gram' 
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mar  which  I  have  quoted  is  absolutely  worthless.     For  all  the 
ordinary  purposes  of  common  schools,  long-eared  and  red-hoi  are 
sufficiently  explained  in  the  ordinary  adjective,  and  do  not  need 
a  word  of  additional  discussion.     Moreover,  what  is  said  about 
them  is  a  great  deal  harder  to  understand  than  the  words  i;hem- 
selves.     Any  ordinary  child,  after  he  has  learned  his  lesson  in 
adjectives,  could  master  red-hot  at  first  hand,  but  nine  out  of  ten 
of  my  readers  would  have  to  read  these  rules  more  than  once, 
and  with  considerable  care,  in  order  to  take  in  their  bearings. 
Why  should  you  bother  a  child  who  has  only  a  few  years  to  study, 
who  at  fourteen  or  sixteen  must  leave  school  and  earn  his  own 
living — why  should  you  bother  him  with  long  words  and  uninter- 
esting statements  that  are  not  of  the  slightest  use  to  him,  when 
there  so  many  things  that  he  ought  to  learn  and  the  learning  of 
which  will  give  him  the  same  mental  discipline?     The  author 
gives  his  *'  more  minute  analyses''  because  errors  in  compound 
words  are  so  common  and  dictionaries  are  so  unreliable.     I  do 
not  think  that  such  errors  are  very  common ;  they  are  not  very 
gross ;  they  are  easily  corrected  by  the  eye,  and  almost  imposBi- 
ble  of  correction  by  rules ;  but,  common  or  uncommon,   is  it 
worth  while  to  try  to  educate  the  masses  of  children  under  four- 
teen years  of  age  to  a  point  beyond  the  dictionary?     If  they  are 
trained  up  to  the  dictionary,  can  we*  not  afford  to  leave  the  rest  to 
private  taste  and  not  to  public  taxation  ? 

Again:  I  find  Pronouns  divided  into  Personal,  Relative,  Inter- 
rogative and  Adjective,  and  subdivided  into  Compound  Personal* 
Double  Possessive  Personal,  Compound,  Relative,  Double  Rela- 
tive, Indefinite  (with  a  slant  at  Indirect  Interrogatives),  Distrib- 
utive, Definite,  Indefinite  and  Reciprocal.  I  find  sentences  ka- 
leidoscoped  into  elements  Simple,  Compound,  Modified,  Unmodi- 
fied, Independent,  Principal,  Subordinate,  Connective,  Co-ordi- 
nate with  another.  Correlative  with  another,  and  into  a  nature 
Simple,  Composite,  Declarative,  Interrogative,  Imperative,  Ez- 
damative,  Affirmative,  Negative. 

I  turn  to  the  early,  say  the  eighteenth,  page  of  a  children's 
grammar,  and  I  read : 

''Any  change  which  varies  the  application  or  meaning  of  the 
predicate,  whether  produced  by  altering  either  of  the  words  (co- 
pula or  attribute)  which  represent  it,  or  by  adding  other  words  to 
it,  is  called  a  modification  of  the  predicate. 
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¥(a)  As  it  is  the  chief  object  of  the  subject  to  represent  some 
perBon  or  thing  as  the  basis  of  an  affirmation,  so  it  is  the  princi- 
pal o£Bce  of  the  predicate  to  denote  what  is  affirmed.  But,  like 
the  subject,  it  can  be  made,  by  certain  changes,  to  represent  other 
properties  not  essential  to  it  as  predicate  *  *  *  * 
**When  the  modificatioii  takes  place  by  uniting  two  verbal 
forms,  or  by  altering  the  form  either  of  the  copula  or  attribute, 
it  is  called  an  accident  or  an  accidental  property  of  the  predicate ; 
and  the  variation  is  called  an  inflection,  *  *  * 

"Mode  relates  to  the  manner  of  the  aasertion,  not  to  that  of 
the  thing  asserted,  and  therefore  affects  the  copula  rather  than 
the  attribute.  Hence,  when  a  verb  contains  the  copula  and  at- 
tribute united,  mode  should  be  regarded  as  affecting  the  oBsertion 
and  not  the  actum" 

When  we  come  to  analyze  such  a  sentence  as  ''the  boy  beat 
his  dog,"  we  learn  that  the  predicate  is  limited  by  a  complex  ob- 
jective element  of  the  first  class,  and  the  basis  of  the  complex 
objective  element  is  limited  by  a  simple  adjective  element  of  the 
first  class.  We  leaoi,  too,  that  the  esserUial  point  of  dissimilarity 
in  the  parts  of  any  complex  element  is,  that  one  simple  element 
stands  as  principal  or  basts,  and  that  all  others  are  mbordinaie 
to  it. 

Honest  reader,  do  you  think  this  is  interesting  reading  ?  Yet 
this  is  what  your  children  are  required  not  only  to  read,  but  to 
learn.  I  confess  that  to  me  all  this  seems  utterly  dreary,  weary 
and  forlorn,  a  desert  of  dry  bones.  And  if  you  and  I,  grown 
men,  delighting  in  language,  studying  its  history,  its  niceties,  its 
possibilities,  with  delight,  could  not  be  induced  by  love  or  money 
to  master  all  these  intricacies,  why  should  we  force  them  upon 
the  little  children  ?  They  are  of  no  earthly  use.  Not  only  will 
the  carpenter  and  the  farmer  never  concern  himself  with  them, 
but  even  the  clergyman,  the  lecturer,  the  writer,  will  give  them 
the  go-by  the  moment  he  leaves  the  school  room.  When  the  boy 
has  left  school  he  will  never  hear  of  a  complex  objective  element 
or  a  responsive  pronoun  to  the  day  of  his  death.  Nor  are  these 
intricate  elaborations  and  subdivisions  apparently  conducive  to 
deamess  of  thought.  On  the  very  first  page  of  one  of  these 
analytical  grammars,  I  find : 

"  4.  Definition. — A  sentence  is  a  set  of  words  making  a  com- 
plete statement 
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**5.  All  our  talk  consists  of  sentences.  When  we  «ai/ any- 
thing we  make  a  sentence.  We  cannot  say  anything  without 
making  a  sentence." 

.  Can  we  not,  indeed?  Did  no  person  ever  say,  **0h!  ah! 
What  a  fine  morning!  Cold  weather  to-day!  What  an  able 
aermon  !     What  wretched  confusion  of  thought!"? 

My  own  conviction  is  that  we  waste  time  and  money  and  mind 
in  these  fine-spun  distinctions.  Many  of  them  aro  of  no  use  to- 
day. Most  of  them  are  of  no  use  to  most  persons.  The  general 
rules  of  grammar,  the  general  structure  of  sentences,  the  ordi- 
nary old-fashioned  parsing  is  enough  for  the  object  for  which 
common  schools  are  established.  This  highly  technical  and  arti- 
ficial analysis  is  simply  running  grammar  into  the  ground.  It 
is  foreign  to  the  true  lover  of  language :  it  throws  no  more  light 
on  the  real  meaning,  and  gives  no  more  mastery  of  its  uses  than 
the  simple  analysis  of  the  old  time ;  it  distracts  the  attention  of 
children  from  the  real  force  and  beauty  of  words ;  it  fritters 
away  time  that  ought  to  be  devoted  to  more  important  matters. 
It  imposes  upon  ignorant  and  immature  n^inds  the  abstractions 
that  belong,  if  anywhere,  only  to  maturity  and  scholarship.  The 
old  fashioned  Smith's  Grammar  that  opened  fire  with: 

Q.  **  What  is  your  name? 

Q.  **  What  is  the  name  of  the  town  in  which  you  live? 

Q    '*  What  does  the  word  noun  mean? 

A  ns.  *'  The  word  noun  means  name. 

Q.   '*  What,  then,  may  your  name  be  called? 

Ans.  **A  noun." 
was  just  as  good  for  all  the  purposes  for  which  grammar  is 
taught  in  the  public  schools  as  any  grammar  that  has  superseded 
it.  A  very  large  part  of  the  work  and  money  spent  in  changing 
school  books  is  spent  in  the  interest  of  the  writers  and  publishers 
of  school  books  and  not  in  the  interest  of  the  pupils  or  their 
parents.  Often  the  interests  of  the  pupils  and  of  the  parents 
are  sacrificed  to  the  interests  of  the  writers  and  of  the  publishers. 
An  ordinary  book  depends  for  its  sale  upon  its  own  merits,  or 
upon  influences  which  may  be  brought  to  bear  upon  individuals. 
A  school  book  is  not  presented  to  a  tenth  part  of  the  persons  who 
are  to  be  its  purchasers,  but  to  a  small  number  of  committee- 
men. If  by  any  means  they  can  be  induced  to  adopt  it,  a  whole 
city-full  of  schools  purchase  it — are  in  a  manner  forced  to  pur- 
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ehflseit;  and  it  has  thus  a  market  beyond  that  of  the  most  sen- 
sational novel.  The  parents  grumble,  and — buy.  A  very  small 
gum  goes  out  of  the  pocket  of  each  purchaser.  A  very  large  sum 
goes  into  the  pocket  of  the  proprietor.  Meanwhile  the  children 
luve  a  book  that  may  be  better  than  its  predecessor,  but  is  just 
as  likely  to  be  worse. — The  ChrittUin  Union, 
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WHAT  is  it  to  study  ?  Let  us  analyze  the  actions  of  our  own 
minds  while  engaged  in  studying  to  see  if  we  can  learn  what 
it  is  to  study. 

When  I  wish  to  study  any  subject,  I  find  that  first  I  must  at- 
tend to  it — must  apply  my  mind  to  that  subject  and  rule  every- 
thiog  else  out  of  my  mind  except  that  which  pertains  to  my  sub- 
ject of  study. 

The  next  step  is  to  examine  my  subject  thoroughly — separate 
it  into  its  component  parts, — must  observe  the  relatioos  they  have 
to  one  another,  and  to  other  objects  with  which  I  am  acquainted. 

I  find  that  when  I  have  this  I  have  gained  a  knowledge  of  the 
object  studied,  I  have  arranged  the  knowledge  systematically  so 
that  I  am  enabled  to  recollect  the  leading  points. 

I  think  I  have  done  more  than  this.  I  have  done  something 
toward  disciplining  my  mind  so  that  it  will  act  more  promptly  and 
more  accurately  in  the  future  upon  other  subjects  that  I  may 
wish  to  study.  This,  in  fact,  is  of  more  use  to  us  than  the  mere 
knowledge  gained  by  our  study. 

From  the  above  we  conclude  that  the  first  element  in  study  is 
attention.  The  attention  must  be  arrested  before  we  can  succeed 
in  our  study.  We  may  wish  to  study  a  lesson  which  has  been 
assigned  us,  but  we  find  it  almost  impossible  to  do  so  simply  be- 
cause we  have  not  willed  strong  enough  to  rule  other  things  out 
of  the  mind  and  attend  to  it.  It  is  only  by  a  persistent  effort  of 
the  will  that  we  do  succeed  in  attending  to  it.     I  presume  our 
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pupils  often  experience  the  same  difficulty  in  attending  to  the 
lessons  which  they  have  assigned  them. 

We  are  apt  to  attend  to  that  which  interests  us  most  The 
reason  that  we  had  so  much  trouble  in  studying  the  lesson  re- 
ferred to,  is  we  had  not  become  interested  in  it ;  but  we  felt,  it 
our  duty  to  study,  hence  we  began  by  willingness  to  attend  and 
finally  became  interested  in  it,  when  we  found  it  both  easy  and 
pleasant  to  study.  Pupils  are  very  much  like  other  people. 
They,  too,  are  more  apt  to  attend  to  that  which  interests  them 
most.  It  would  seem,  then,  that  it  is  profitable  for  teachers  to 
study  how  to  interest  their  pupils  in  what  they  wish  them  to 
study. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  desire  for  knoyiedge  is  universal,— 
that  there  is  no  one  who  does  not  desire  t^  know  something. 
While  this  is  true,  we  find  quite  a  number  of  boys  and  girls  who 
have  not  a  desire  to  know  arithmetic,  grammar,  geography,  mu- 
sic, etc.  Why  ?  Because  they  have  not  become  interested  in 
those  things.  These  same  pupils  may  have  a  strong  desire  for 
the  knowledge  they  can  and  do  get  on  the  streets  because  they 
have,  perliaps  by  mere  accident,  learned  enough  to  make  them 
want  to  know  more.  It  certainly  is  the  business  of  the  teacher 
to  turn  this  desire  in  the  right  direction. 

The  skillful  and  successful  teacher  does  this.  Before  requiring 
a  pupil  to  study  a  subject  he  becomes  so  full  of  it  himself  that 
when' he  speaks  of  it  to  his  pupils  they  become  interes  ed  in  it. 
He  says  just  enough  about  it  to  make  them  desire  more.  He 
then  has  the  pupil  understand  that  he  can  know  more  of  it 
only  by  study.     The  pupil  is  then  ready  and  willing  to  study. 

The  pupil's  desire  to  know  is  the  moving  cause  that  leads  him 
to  study.  The  teacher  created  the  desire  to  know  this  given  sub- 
ject by  what  he  said  or  did. 

The  desire  to  know  certain  subjects  may  be  awakened  in  many 
ways.  The  desire  to  study  subjects  that  are  taught  in  our  com- 
mon schools  is  awakened  in  quite  a  number  of  ways.  The  teacher 
often  refers  to  the  honor  of  passing  ''clear''  in  the  examination 
for  promotion  ;  the  dishonor  of  fiailing  and  having  to  remain  an- 
other term  or  year  in  the  same  grade.  This  is  used  more  as  the 
examination  approaches  When  this  fails  the  pupils  are  *'  kept 
in ''  This  generally  creates  a  desire  to  know  the  particular  lesson 
in  question  very  quickly ;  not  for  the  sake  of  the  knowledge,  not 
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because  it  is  a  pleasure  to  know  it,  nor  no  other  such  causes,  but 
simply  to  get  out  of  the  school  room — that  school  boy's  purgatory, 
as  some  one  has  said. 

The  teacher  who  practices  the  above  will  admit  that  it  is  not 
just  what  he  would  like,  but  he  will  tell  you  ''  it  makes  them 
*get  *  their  lessons."  So  it  does,  and  we  fear  that  they  *  geS'  them 
to  say  for  the  occasion  and  that  when  they  are  mid^  they  feel  that 
they  are  done  with  them. 

They  are  apt  to  commit  meaningless  words  and  say  them  with- 
out learning  the  thought  which  they  were  intended  to  express. 
In  arithmetic  they  are  apt  to  perform  wonderful  combinations  to 
"get  the  answer" 

It  may  be  said  that  they  are  apt  to  do  this  at  any  time.  So 
they  are  if  they  are  studying  just  to  recite  and  to  be  examined ; 
but  if  they  are  studying  to  learn  and  grow  in  thought,  they  are 
not  quite  so  apt  to  do  so. 

But  this  brings  high  per  cents.  This  is  well,  but  is  it  a  true 
exponent  of  a  pupil's  knowledge  and  his  power  to  think? 

There  are  many  pupils  who  are  willing  to  study  and  do  study, 
as  they  think,  and  yet  fail  to  get  a  correct  understanding  of  the 
subject  simply  because  they  do  not  know  how  to  study.  They 
do  not  examine  the  subject  and  separate  it  into  its  parts  and  no- 
tice the  relations  they  have  to  each  other,  nor  what  relations  they 
may  have  to  something  already  learned. 

They  should  be  taught  that  the  leading  principles  of  any  sub« 
ject  once  learned  can  always  be  used,  and  that  any  part  of  the 
subject  has  a  certain  relation  to  those  principles. 

Take,  for  example,  Arithmetic.  The  pupil  has  learned  Addi- 
tion, Subtraction,  Multiplication  and  Division  of  Integers.  He 
takes  Decimals  and  views  the  subject  as  something  entirely  new, 
and  as  having  no  connection  with  an3rthing  that  he  already  knows. 
He  comes  to  Fractions,  and  they  are  treated  in  the  same  way. 
Teachers  should  not  allow  this;  they  should  keep  constantly  be- 
fore the  pupils  that  the  best  methods  of  gaining  knowledge  is  by 
using  that  which  we  already  know — work  from  the  known  to  the 
unknown — they  should  see  that  their  pupils  understand  the  rela- 
tions existing  between  certain  parts  of  a  subject.  Further,  they 
should  see  that  they  understand  how  to  examine  a  problem  in 
arithmetic  in  such  a  way  as  to  separate  it  into  its  component 
parts,  and  that  this  should  be  done  before  any  attempt  is  made 
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to  solve  it.  By  doing  this  we  might  avoid  some  of  those  **  won- 
derful combinations  to  get  the  answer." 

A  problem  always  has  a  statement  and  a  question  or  require- 
ment. This  should  be  clearly  brought  out;  lead  the  pupil  to  see 
that  these  and  their  relations  must  be  seen  before  any  one  can 
make  an  intelligent  solution. 

This  same  principle  of  relation  exists  in  all  branches  of  study. 
There  are  many  pupils  who  can  repeat  long  rules  and  definitions 
and  yet  have  not  understood  the  meaning  intended.  They  have 
not  studied  for  the  meaning  but  for  the  words. 

This  memory  work  occurs  frequently  in  history  and  geography. 
It  makes  a  showy  recitation.  Try  the  pupils,  after  they  have 
finished  one  of  these  wordy  recitations,  with  a  few  teat  questions — 
questions  that  if  answered  will  show  that  they  have  the  real 
meaning — and  if  I  mistake  not  you  will  find  them  often  wonder- 
fully deficient. 

In  conclusion,  let  teachers  study  how  to  interest  their  pupils. 
Let  pupils  be  taught  to  study  for  a  what  and  a  why;  in  history, 
we  might  add,  for  a  when  and  a  where.  Let  them  be  taught  to 
use  that  which  they  know  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  that  which  they 
do  not  know.     Let  them  be  taught  how  to  think. 


HINTS  TO  TEACHERS  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY— H. 


D.  8.  JORDAN 


Agassiz  on  Philosophy, 

THE  following  lecture  was  given  by  Prof  Agassiz  to  his  class 
at  Penikese,  in  August,  1873,  and  it  was,  if  I  am  not  mis- 
taken, the  last  lecture  but  one  which  he  ever  delivered.  I  have 
here  re-written  it  from  rough  notes  taken  at  the  time,  with  no 
change  from  those  notes  save  the  supplying  of  the  missing  arti- 
cles and  verbs.  It  will  be  found  somewhat  fragmentary,  but  I 
have  preferred  to  keep  what  I  can  of  the  suggestive  words  of  the 
great  master  rather  than  to  attempt  to  form  an  elaborate  essay  by 
pasting  them  together  with  my  own  rhetoric. — D.  S.  Jordan.] 
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The  present  century-old  impulse  to  science  has  been  to  a  great 
extent  due  to  two  causes:  1.  The  French  Revolution,  2.  The 
mfluenoe  of  a  great  poet.  In  France,  after  the  revolution,  all 
persons  of  intelligence,  not  military,  turned  their  attention  to 
learning,' and  in  science  we  had  Lavoisier,  La  Place,  Gay-Lussac, 
Cuvier,  Bischoff,  Valenciennes,  St.  Hilaire. 

The  second  influence  was  that* of  the  great  German  pagan — 
Goethe.  Everything  he  touched  he  vivified.  He  has  made  the 
gcience  of  botany  what  it  now  is,  and  the  spirit  of  comparative 
anatomy  is  due  to  him.  There  lived  in  Jena  a  certain  Professor 
Bach,  who  is  said  to  have  whispered  to  Goethe  all  he  ever  knew 
about  botany.  Goethe's  strong  mind  grasped  it  and  gave  it  to 
the  world,  while  else  it  might  have  remained  unknown  in  the 
quiet  professor's  laboratory. 

Bach  once  showed  to  Goethe  a  plant  in  which  the  parts  of  the 
flower  exhibited  such  forms  and  relations  that  the  sepals,  petals, 
Btamens  and  pistils  seemed  to  be  very  much  alike.  Goethe  saw 
it  and  wrote,  **Die  Metamorphosen  der  Pflanzen."  In  this  he 
ascribed  to  plants  a  kind  of  life  expressing  itself  in  the  leaf  pri- 
marily and  rising  to  higher  excellence  in  the  sepals  and  petals, 
and  still  higher  in  the  stamens  and  pistils  which,  by  their  mutual 
influence,  lead  to  the  production  of  new  plants.  This  was  taken 
by  the  world  as  beautiful  fancy,  but  not  as  a  real  fact.  Goethe 
was  not  satisfied  with  this,  for  he  had  meant  it  as  a  mathematical 
reality,  and  that  it  was  so  he  demonstrated,  plant  in  hand. 
With  roses  he  showed  the  transition  from  leaf  to  sepal,  from 
petal  to  stamen,  that  all  the  organs  of  the  flower  were  modifica- 
tions  of  the  leaves.  In  short,  he  originated  the  science  of  vege- 
table morphology.  Whether  it  was  first  suggested  by  Bach  or 
not,  it  waB  Goethe  who  proved  and  demonstrated  it. 

He  did  not  stop  here,  but  transferred  the  theory  to  animals. 
Oken,  before  him,  had  compared  the  bones  of  the  head  to  the 
vertebrae.  Goethe  carried  this  farther  to  a  complete  demonstra- 
tion of  their  homology.  If  this  be  true,  to  what  docs  the  lower 
jaw  correspond  ?  Might  it  not  be  to  the  limbs  ?  But  there  is 
but  a  single  bone  all  around.  In  youth  this  bone  is  slightly  di- 
vided. But  every  youth  has  an  embryo.  So  Goethe  examined 
skulls  of  embryos  apd  found  that  there  were  two  entirely  dis- 
tinct bones  which  afterwards  coalesce  to  form  the  jaw.  Here  is 
Goethe  as  an  investigator,  and  his  work  he  published  as  a  mono- 
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graph  with  plates,  in  the  proceedings  of  a  learned  society,  jast 
as  all  anatomists  do.  It  is  said  that  the  name  of  naturalist  was 
dearer  to  him  than  the  name  of  poet.  From  him  this  branch  of 
comparative  anatomy  dates. 

It  was  he  who  first  saw  a  meaning  in  vegetable  monstrosities. 
Botanists  have  always  abhoired  and  overlooked  double  flowers 
and  the  other  products  of  gardening.  They  were  sports  and  ac- 
cidents, and  came  not  under  their  laws.  In  them  Goethe  recog- 
nized lawful  products  under  peculiar  circumstancei^. 

After  him,  Karl  Schimper  aud  Alexander  Braun,  fellow  stu- 
dents of  mine  under  Dollinger  at  Munich,  went  to  work  and  de- 
veloped the  laws  of  Phyllotaxy,  that  marvelous  rhythmical  ar- 
rangement of  the  leaves  of  plants  which  our  great  mathemati- 
cian at  Cambridge  has  found  to  agree  with  the  periods  of  the 
rotation  of  the  planets 

Hitherto  the  arrangement  of  leaves  on  the  stem  had  been  in- 
vestigated only  by  Charles  Bonnet,  who  described  the  raspberry 
as  having  the  sixth  leaf  placed  above  the  first  and  four  between, 
each  one  12^  or  1-5  the  circumference  farther  around  the  stem 
than  the  one  before  it-  (Illustrated  by  a  diagram  on  the  board, 
the  first  leaf  at  a  certain  point,  the  rest  above  it  an  angle  equal 
to  one-fifth  of  a  circumference  to  the  left,  the  third  one-fifth  of 
a  circumference  farther  around,  the  fourth  and  fifth  correspend- 
ingly  placed,  and  the  sixth  on  the  commencement  of  a  second 
cycle  over  the  first) 

Schimper  and  Braun  studied  this  carefully  and  found  that 
Bonnet  was  fundamentally  wrong.  The  sixth  leaf  was  over  the 
first,  to  be  sure,  but  the  second  occupied  the  position  ascribed  by 
Bonnet  to  the  third,  and  the  angular  distance  from  each  to  the^ 
the  next  was  144°  or  two-fifths  of  a  circumference.  (Illustrated 
also  by  a  diagram ;  this  the  common  **  two-fifths  arrangemenr  of 
five  leaves  forming  a  cycle  in^which  the  spiral  line  connecting 
them  would  pass  twice  around  the  stem,  will  be  found  explained 
in  any  elementary  botany.) 

I  well  remember  the  joy  in  the  camp  when  it  was  first  demon- 
strated that  Bonnet's  arrangement  was  inaccurate. 

After  this,  in  examining  other  plants,  Braun  and  Schimper 
found  various  other  systems  of  arrangement,  i  e.  I,  That  in 
which  the  third  leaf  of  a  cycle  was  over  the  first,  thus  giving  be- 
tw^n  each  set  of  leaves  an  angular  distance  of  180°,  or  half  a 
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circumference.  2.  That  in  which  the  fourth  leaf,  was  over  the 
first,  thus  forming  a  three-leaved  cycle,  in  which  each  leaf  had 
one-third  of  a  circumference.  3.  Plants  like  the  raspberry,  in 
which  ^VQ  leaves  formed  the  cycle,  which  included  two  circum- 
ferences.  4.  Eight  leaves  in  a  cycle,  the  ninth  over  the  first, 
and  three  circumferences  included,  thus  giving  each  leaf  an  an- 
gular distance  of  3-8  of  a  circumference.  5.  The  "  5-13  ar- 
rangement." 6.  The  "8-21  arrangement."  7.  The  ''13-34  ar- 
rangement," as  found  in  some  pines  cones.  8.  The  **  22-25  ar- 
rangement" of  the  sunflower,  and  lastly,  the  34-89  arrangement, 
as  found  in  some  fossil  plants,  no  leaf  being  over  the  first  until 
we  come  to  the  nineteenth  and  thirty-four  circumferences  being 
included  by  the  spiral  line  connecting  each  leaf  to  the  next 
above  it.  .  . 

When  leaves  have  the  greatest  possible  room  for  development 
in  the  bud,  there  must  be  but  two — on  opposite  sides.  Each  will 
then  have  a  half  circumference  to  itself.  Again,  in  the  **  three- 
ranked"  sedges,  where  the  leaves  have  the  least  angular  space, 
the  fourth  leaf  is  over  the  first,  and  each  leaf  has  a  third  of  a 
circumference  to  develop  in.  It  will  be  seen  that  all  the  other 
fractions  representing  arrangements  of  leaves,  2-5,  3-8,  5-13, 
3-21,  etc.,  are  intermediate — a  series  of  natural  means  between 
one-half — the  best  chance,  and  one-third — the  poorest.  And  no 
plants  have  ever  been  found  in  which  the  leaf  arrangement  is  not 
according  to  one  of  the  plans  above  indicated.  For  example,  no 
plant  is  known  m  which  the  fifth,  seventh,  eighth,  tenth  or  fif- 
teenth leaf  stands  above  the  first — beginning  anywhere  on  the 
plant,  and  in  no  case  is  the  angular  distance  from  one  leaf  to  the 
next  more  than  180°  or  less  than  120°  It  would  seem  that  a 
quarter  circumference  is  too  little  room  for  a  leaf  to  develop  in. 

Now  let  us  look  at  flowers.  Here  the  parts  appear  in  whorls, 
and  those  of  the  same  kind  on  the  same  level.  Is  this  so?  Ex- 
amine a  rose  and  you  will  find  that  the  sepals  are  not  alike. 
Some  are  smaller  and  slightly  higher  up  than  others,  which  in 
turn  have  more  of  a  leaf-like  expression  at  their  tips.  .  A  slight 
rosiness  will  be  seen  on  the  innermost  or  fifth  sepal,  which  will 
be  greater  on  the  side  in  the  direction  in  which  we  follow  our 
spiral.  Again  we  find  the  first  petal  greenish,  while  the  last 
petal  in  a  double  flower  becomes  narrowed,  yellowish,  and  fre- 
quently and  frequently  bears  a  rudimentary  anther.  This  same 
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rhythm  may  be  traced  more  or  less  readDy  in  all  flowers.  Yet 
although  the  general  arrangement  holds  good,  the  same  plant 
will  not  show  the  same  precise  phyllotaxy  under  all  circum- 
stances. Each  has  an  individuality  of  its  own.  You  will  find 
smart  plants  and  lazy  plants. 

All  the  parts  of  the  flower  are  transforriied  leaves.  Thb  is 
mentioned  in  our  text-books  in  a  mechanical  way,  but  it  is  a 
living  fact  full  of  a  deep  significance. 


DRAWING  SHOULD  BE  TAUGHT  IN  PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 

Q 


ELI   F.    BROWN. 


^^"pVRAWiNO  is  the  alphabet  of  art."     **  Development  of  taste 

JlJ  becomes  a  universal  blessing.  Can  any  other  study  in 
public  schools  have  an  equal  influence  in  this  respect  with  draw- 
ing?" 

''To  make  national  art-education  possible,. it  must  commence 
with  the  children  in  public  schools." 

"Any  city  or  town  way,  and  every  city  and  town  having  more 
than  ten  thousands  inhabitants  shall,  annually  make  provision 
for  giving  free  instruction  in  industrial  or  mechanical  drawing  to 
persons  over  fifteen  years  of  age,  either  in  day  or  evening  schools, 
under  the  direction  of  the  school  committee." — Mas$.  Law, 

"All  European  governments  are  agreed  in  the  recognition  of 
drawing  as  one  of  the  most  directly  and  widely  practical  studies 
for  the  masses.  For  every  industry  they  deem  it  of  the  first 
importance,  ail  other  studies  rank  below  it," — J  T.  Ligget,  School 
Iiispedor  of  Detroit." 

"Among  all  the  branches  of  Instruction  which  for  different 
degrees,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  can  contribute  to  the 
technical  education  of  either  sex,  drawing,  in  all  of  its  forms  and 
applications,  has  been,  almost  unanimously  regarded  as  the  one 
which  it  is  most  important  to  make  common." — Beport  of  Freneh 
Imperial  Commission. 

"Whoever  succeeds  in  having  all  the  public  school  children  of 
the  country  properly  trained  in  elementary  drawing,  will  have 
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,  done 'more  to  advance  the  manufactures  of  the  country  and  more 
to  make  possible  the  art-culture  of  the  people,  than  could  be  ac- 
complished by  the  establishment  of  &  hundred  art-museums  with- 
.  oat  this  training.  Just  as  all  literature  is  open  to  him  who  has 
learned  to  read,  so  is  all  art  to  Ibim  who  has  learned  to  draw, 
whose  eye  has  been  trained  to  see,  and  whose  fingers  have  been 
made  facile  to  execute." — Report  of  Commiaaioner  -Eaton 

Drawing  is  not  required  in  the  schools  of  Indiana ;  it  is  not 
taught  except  in  the  schools  of  a  few  of  the  larger  cities  in  the 
State,  and  even  in  them,  with  but  one  or  two  exceptions,  no 
organi^d  plan  in  art-instruction  exists;  it  is  not  provided  for  in 
the  institutions  for  higher  instruction,  nor  are  teachers  asked  to 
prepare  themselves  to  teach  it.  These  facts  seem  to  dictate  that 
the  truth  of  our  proposition,  that  drawing  should  be  taught,  de- 
mands some  proof,  for  either  the  present  school  laws  or  customs 
are  right  and  the  proposition  is  false,  or,  the  importance  of  draw- 
ing as  a  branch  of  public  instruction  is  not  realized,  and  art-edu- 
cation is  therefore  unfortunately  neglected.  Tt  is  evident  that 
drawing  is  important  from  its  intimate  relation  to  two  great  inte- 
rests: first,  its  value  in  all  the  industries  wherein  skilled  labor, 
cultivated  taste  and  ingenuity  are  required;  secondly,  its  power 
to  develop  individual  culture*  and  public  tase.  These  relations 
demand  careful  investigation  by  educators. 

Drayfing  as  related  to  Ike  Industries. — The  art-nations  of  the 
world, — by  which  is  meant  the  countries  which  excel  in  the  pro- 
ducts of  art  both  in  articles  of  manufacture  and  in  sculpture, 
painting,  building,  ornamenting,  etc.,  are  the  European  nations, 
principal  among  which  in  these  respects  are  France,  Germany 
and  England.  From  these  countries  the  lessons  derived  through 
experiments  in  art-instruction  may  be  learned.  At  the  Universal 
Exposition  in  1851,  England  stood  extremely  low  among  the 
countries  of  the  world  in  respect  to  her  industrial  products.  The 
only  one  of  the  great  nations  that  stood  below  her  was  the  United 
States.  France,  at  the  same  Exposition,  ranked  among  the  first. 
This  inspired  England  with  the  determination  to  raise  the  char- 
acter and  value  of  her  articles  of  manufacture.  The  means  she 
employed  to  effect  this  end  were,  the  establishment  of  art-schools 
in  every  large  city.  After  ten  years  the  Paris  Exposition  oc- 
curred, at  which  England,  improved  by  her  efforts  in  art,  stood 
foremost,  and  in  some  branches  of  manufacture  excelled  the  most 
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artistic  nations.  The  United  States  maintained  her  unenviable 
position  at  the  foot  of  the  roll.  This  change  on  the  part  of  Eng- 
land's industries  was  brought  about  mainly  by  her  art-schools, 
museums,  and  training  schools  for  art-teachers.  During  this  pe- 
riod she  established  "  the  magnificent  art-museum  of  South  Ken- 
sington, fof  the  founding  of  which  the  science  and  art  depart- 
ments collected  from  all  quarters  master  pieces  of  every  kind,  at 
a  total  expense  to  the  State  of  not  less  than  one  fiiillion  pounds 
sterling.  Besides  this  amount  for  first  establishment,  the  art- 
department  has  a  yearly  grant  of  eighty  hundred  pounds  stw- 
ling."  The  number  of  art-schools  was  multiplied  fully  six  times, 
and  art  instruction  was  introduced  into  all  her  schools  for  the 
masses.  The  fact  that  England  changed  from  among  the  lowest 
of  the  nations  in  art  products  in  1851  to  among  the  highest  in 
1862,  aroused  France,  fearful  that  her  supremacy  of  the  indus- 
tries would  be  lost.  A  French  Imperial  Commission  visited 
England  to  ascertain  how  this  change  had  been  produced  An 
extract  from  their  report  is  quoted  at  the  head  of  this  article. 
This  commission  recommended  that  **  drawing  be  made  obliga- 
tor^  in  all  the  common  schools,  whether  for  boys  or  for  girls," 
The  other  countries  of  Europe  were  equally  incited  by  these  de- 
velopments. Germany  especially  Improved  her  advantages  for 
art-instruction.  It  should  be  remembered  that  for  no  other 
branch  of  her  instruction  does  the  German  school  curriculum 
make  ampler  provision  \,han  for  drawing.  Instruction  in  this 
branch  of  study  begins  in  the  primary  schools,  continues  through 
all  the  grades,  and  forms  an  important  pirt  of  the  work  in  the 
technical  schools  and  universities.  One  recent  report  states  that 
in  the  small  kingdom  of  Wiirtemburg  there  have  been  estab- 
lished more  than  four  hundred  drawing  schools,  and  this  organi- 
zation which  does  not  date  back  more  than  ten  years,  has  already 
led  to  very  decided  improvements  in  the  manufactures  of  the 
country. 

While  all  this  has  occurred  in  Europe,  comparatively  little 
change  has  been  made  in  the  United  States.  Some  investigation 
will  show  that  a  large  part  of  even  the  limited  success  that  this 
country  has  achieved  in  the  development  of  her  industries  is  due 
to  the  importation  of  skilled  labor  and  the  putting  of  foreign 
artisans  at  the  head  of  her  manufacturing  establishments.  Ke- 
cently,  however*  educators  have  become  awakened  to  the  neces- 
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sity  for  different  work  in  schools.  The  Bureau  of  Education  has 
published  some  valuable  information  upon  the  relations  of  art 
to  education  in  the  United  States, — see  the  opinion  of  Commis- 
sioner Eaton  at  the  head  of  this  article.  The  example  set  by  the 
school  committees  of  larger  cities,  and  especially  that  given  in 
the  action  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  show  that  the  necessity 
for  a  system  of  art-education  in  the  common  schools  is  becoming 
realized.  Such  a  system  in  Massachusetts  is  rapidly  being  organ- 
ized; drawing  is  required  in  the  schools;  the  system  is  headed 
by  a  State  Normal  Art  School  at  Boston,  and  the  whole  is  under 
the  supervision  of  an  able  Stat^  Director.  The  results  alreacjy 
obtained  in  that  State  are  most  satisfactory  and  encouraging. 

The  United  States  is  not  so  widely  different  from  European 
countries  that  what  is  found  necessary  and  best  for  them  does  not 
apply  to  her.  Upon  the  contrary,  what  is  true  of  them  is  true 
of  her.  Her  future  prosperity  and  greatness  depend  *  largely 
upon  the  development  of  her  diversified  industries.  With  ample 
territory,  great  natural  advantages  for  the  application  of  her 
mechanical  powers,  almost  inexhaustible  resources  of  the  best 
raw  materials,  her  manufactures  should  not  be  limited  as  they 
now  are  to  the  rudest  branches  and  narrowest  channels,  but 
should  be  enlarged  and  so  improved  *  that  they  would  compete 
sttocessfuUy  with  the  best  in  the  world.  Such  advancement  could 
not  &il  to  promote  national  greatness.  What  is  true  of  the 
United  States  is  true  of  every  State,  and  to  no  other  State  is  it 
more  strikingly  applicable  than  to  Indiana, 

Indiana  abounds  in  wood,  coal  and  other  products  most  needed 
in  the  arts.  Kich  in  so  many  of  *the  essentials  in  manufacture, 
the  State's  prosperity  depends  upon  the  development  of  these  re- 
sources into  avenues  of  power  and  profit.  The  raw  materials  of 
themselves  do  not  constitute  great  wealth.  It  is  the  application 
of  educated,  skilled  labor,  that  enhance  the  value  of  all  such 
things.  It  is  the  work  of  the  artisan  that  attaches  to  any  article 
its  chief  attribute  of  value.  ''A  bar  of  iron,  worth  $5,  becomes 
worth,  when  made  into  shoes,  $10;  into  needles,  $55;  penknives, 
#3,285;  shirt  buttons,  $29,480;  and  into  hair  springs,  $240,000, 
or  more  than  its  weight  in  gold."  — Steele's  Chemistry.  It  is 
needless  to  multiply  illustrations  of  this  character,  and  unneces- 
flary  to  draw  the  inferences.    It  may  be  suggested,  however,  that 
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Indiana  industries  are  too  much  of  the  horseshoe  order,  and  too 
little  after  the  fashion  of  hair  springs. 

The  public  schools  should  prepare  children  for  the  vocation 
into  which  the^  must  enter.  This  should  be  done  with  an  aim 
at  the  greatest  good  of  the  individual  and  of  the  State.  A  great 
majority  of  pupils  at  present  in  the  public  schools  must  become 
industrial  workers  in  one  occupation  or  another.  By  omitting 
art-education  from  these  schools  the  efficiency  of  every  futuro 
mechanic,  builder,  merchant,  manufacturer,  practical  workman, 
or  artist  of  any  class  is  limited,  his  powers  of  usefulness  are 
crippled,  and  the  public  schools  have,  in  a  great  degree,  fallen 
short  of  their  purpose.  All  the  way  through  the  school  system, 
from  the  technical  school ,  the  college,  the  training  school  and  the 
high  school,  to  the  primary  schools  in  the  remotest  •districts,  the 
children  need  art-instruction  co  fit  them  for  their  relations  in  life 
both  in  ability  to  labor  and  in  general  culture! 

Dramng  as  a  means  of  OuUure. — Drawing,  as  has  been  shown, 
is  deemed  of  the  highest  importance  in  educating  individuals  for 
the  crafts  which  sustain  the  great  industries.  Why  is  this  so  ? 
Simply  because  the  different  forms  of  drawing  constitute  the  ele- 
ments of  art,  and  because  ''the  more  of  the  artist  the  greater 
the  artisan."  In  this  cohnection  it  is  proper  to  point  out  mi- 
nutely the  direct  eflPects  of  art-education  upon  the  pupil.  Draw- 
ing exercises  primarily  the  child's  perceptive  faculties  and  teaches 
him  first  of  all  that  great  lesson,  to  observe^  to  see.  Drawing  does 
this  by  exercising  him  upon  dots,  marks,  and  figures  that  he  can 
both  see  and  make,  but  to  make  which  he  must  observe  carefully 
the  location,  distance,  form,  size  and  relations.  This  he  must  do 
with  the  eye,  and  express  his  conceptions  by  accompanying  move- 
ments of  his  fingers — eye  and  hand  are  trained  in  unison.  The 
effort  is  a  natural  one,  and  such  too  as  will  fix  his  attention  and 
delight  him  in  the  performance.  Drawing  presents  the  philoso- 
phy of  teaching  in  its  logical  order — perceiving,  comparing,  re- 
membering, imagining,  expressing.  What  must  be  the  effect  of 
such  exercise?  It  cannot  be  other  than  beneficial.  The  fiacul- 
ties  thus  exercised  are  capable  of  wonderful  development.  We 
all  have  eyes,  yet  we  see  not.  The  myriad  beauties  which  lie 
around  us  are  hidden  from  our  uncultivated  vision.  The  eye 
which  is  properly  trailed  will  grow  in  power  until  a  world,  of 
beauty  is  opened  to  it,  and  a  degree  of  acuteness  and  accuracy 
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attained  which  will  serve  its  owner  as  well  in  all  other  pursaits 
as  in  art.  How  much  better  must  such  a  popil  spell,  read,  write 
or  master  any  subject  from  such  a  training.  He  will  find  that 
the  skill  of  the  fingers  will  improve  with  the  training  of  the  eye. 

Above  all  this  there  is  an  important  feature  of  the  influence 
of  drawing  that  must  be  considered.  In  observing  the  beauty  of 
form,  harmony  of  color,  proportion  of  parts  and  similar  qualities 
which  make  up  beauty  in  nature  and  in  art,  the  child  is  impart- 
ing to  himself  that  refinement  of  taste  whereby  he  may  more 
fiilly  appreciate  and  conceive  of  the  beautiful,  and  at  the  same 
time  he  is  gaining  the  power  of  faithful  and  facile  execution  to 
enable  him  to  express  such  concepts.  This  development  of  taste, 
together  with  the  habits  of  neatness  and  order  that  are  acquired, 
cannot  fail  to  exert  a  refining  influence  upon  the  sensibilities  and 
to  promote  intellectual  and  moral  growth.  In  no  particular  is 
our  present  school  system  more  deficient  than  in  those  branches 
of  instruction  which  tend  ta  develop  the  SBsthetic  nature  of  the 
child.  Drawing,  while  of  equal  practical  utility  with  other 
branches,  ynM  tend  more  to  supply  this  deficiency  than  any  other 
subject  that  can  be  introduced.  It  is  becase  of  these  cultivating 
influences  that  schools  of  art,  art-museums,  and  art-education 
are  so  valuable  to  the  industries.  Nothing  commands  a  higher 
price  than  beauty,  yet  beauty  of  design  and  of  workmanship  cannot 
exist  without  high  order  of  skill  united  with  cultivated  taste«  If 
the  influence  imparted  to  the  student  through  learning  to  draw 
were  of  no  use  to  him  in  his  greater  abilities  to  labor,  the  benefi- 
cial efiects  of  promoting  his  greater  intellectual  and  moral  culture 
would  of  themselves  repay  him  many  times  over  for  the  time  he 
would  give  to  the  subject. 

Drawing  may  be  introduced  into  schools  without  diminishing 
in  any  respect  the  literary  or  scientific  culture  already  given  by 
the  course  It  will,  from  its  very  nature,  enhance  such  culture. 
The  relations  of  art  to  language,  of  art  to  science,  are  such  that 
what  improves  a  pupil  in  the  one  aids  him  in  the  other.  Draw- 
ing may  be  introduced  into  schools  without  infringing  upon  the 
time  of  the  other  regular  studies,  for  it  will  earn  its  own  time  by 
the  greater  readiness  it  will  give  the  pupil  in  the  other  subjects. 
For  instance,  divide  with  it  the  time  given  to  penmanship  and 
geography,  and  the  pupil  will  write  better  and  master  his  geog- 
raphy more  readily,  than  without  the  drawing,  and  the  drawing 
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will  be  clear  gain.  In  general  we  find  that  because  drawing  re- 
quires accuracy,  it  produces  it.  This  quality  is  exceedingly  de- 
sirable in  a  pupil,  yet*  only  comes  through  training.  Drawing 
affords  him  just  the  practice  he  needs.  The  habit  of  accuracy 
once  fixed,  the  student  is  prepared  to  advance  more  readily  in 
any  diflicult  subject.  What  must  be  the  comparative  advance- 
ment of  such  a  pupil  in  mathematics,  in  history,  in  botany,  and 
all  such  branches  of  learning?  Drawing  is  not  to  looked  upon 
as  a  **save  all,"  **cure  all,"  branch  of  instruction.  In  order  that 
the  desirable  results  that  are  here  mentioned  should  come  from 
it,  dravnng  mvM  he  skillfully  taught.  The  majority  of  teachers  at 
present  in  public  schools  are  not  prepared  to  teach  it;  this  is  no 
fault  of  theirs.  Every  teacher  can,  by  reason'able  efforts,  make 
himself  able  to  teach  drawing  in  the  common  schools.  There  is 
scarcely  a  teacher  that  is  not  required  to  teach  children  to  write  ; 
it  would  be  more  easy  to  teach  children  to  draw.  If  drawing 
were  required  in  public  schools,  and  teachers  required  to  pass 
satipfactory  examinations  in  the  subject,  they  would  very  quickly 
prepare  themselves  to  teach  elementary  drawing.  Although  draw- 
ing and  the  study  of  art  can  be  pursued  to  but  a  limited  degree 
in  public  schools,  even  that  little,  if  thorough  as  far  as  it  goes, 
must  prove  beneficial  to  the  child  Does  the  pupil, -as  a  rule,  do 
more  than  begin  to  master  any  branch  of  study  ?  What  of  lan- 
guage, mathematics,  and  the  sciences  in  this  respect?  Do  chil- 
dren, as  a  rule,  even  learn  to  spell  and  write  correctly  ?  Yet 
should  these  subjects  be  excluded? 

What  are  the  public  schools?  It  is  certainly  a  startling  criti- 
cism upon  our  whole  school  system,  and  a  fearful  comment  upon 
American  intelligence  and  culture  that  while  millions  of  dollars 
are  spent  in  our  higher  institutions  to  educate  lawyers,  doctors 
and  clergymen,  scarcely  anything  is  spent  and  not  a  public  school 
is  supported  whereby  a  child  may  become  an  artist.  It  is  time 
to  make  a  change. 

•  The  conclusions  which  follow  from  this  investigation  of  the 
subject  are  these: 

1 .  Drawing  should  be  taught  in  public  schools  because  the  de- 
velopment of  the  country's  industries  requires  the  art-education 
of  the  people. 

2.  Drawing  should  be  taught  because  it  tends  to  develop  the 
intellectual  and  moral  growth  of  the  pupil,  by  quickening  his 
aesthetic  nature. 

3.  Drawing  should  be  taught  in  our  schools  for  teachers,  and 
a  good  degree  of  proficiency  in  drawing  should  be  required  of 
teachers  before  they  become  models  in  school  rooms,  and  illus- 
trators of  subjects. 

4.  Drawing  should  be  taught  in  higher  institutions.     • 

5.  Drawing  should  be  provided  for  in  the  public  school  curri- 
culum by  a  change  in  the  school  law  to  that  effect. 


OFFICIAL    DEPARTMENT. 


OFFICIAL  VISITS. 


In  making  my  first  round  of  official  visits,  I  had  two  objects  mainly 
in  view, 'viz.,  to  ascertain  the  condition  and  wants  of  the  public  schools, 
And  to  inquire  into  the  manner  in  which  the  school  funds  are  managed 
in  the  counties.  I  also  took  occasion  to  address  school  officers,  teachers 
End  others,  upon  the  following  topics,  viz.:  1.  Appointment  of  county 
superintendent.  2.  Employment  of  teachers.  8.  Dismissal  of  teachers. 
4.  Visitation  of  schools.  5.  Township  Institutes.  6.  Length  of  schools 
in  year.  7.  Taxation.  8.  The  text-book  question.  9.  The  school  law, 
'  etc^  etc 

I  usually  spent  half  a  day  in  the  schools.  I  also  held  teachers'  meet- 
ings whenever  a  sufficient  number  could  be  brought  together  to  make  it 
profitable.  The  trip  was  a  very  pleasant  one,  and  I  hereby  express  my 
obligations  to  those  friends  who  helped  make  it  so. 

SPECIAL   MENTION. 

Knox  county,  E.  B.  Milam,  superintendent.  This  county  has  about 
182,500  of  the  common  fund,  and  -$40,227  of  congressional  fund.  It 
enumerates  9,280  children,  and  has  $102,600  worth  of  school  property. 
A  large  number  of  school  trustees  and  two  of  the  commissioners  attended 
the  meeting  and  manifested  a  good  deal  of  interest  in  the  work. 

I  found  the  city  schools,  in  charge  of  T.  J.  Charlton,  in  excellent  con- 
dition. The  buildings  were  clean  and  neat,  the  discipline  was  good,  and 
the  instruction  was  of  superior  character.  I  addressed  a  large  meeting 
of  teachers  and  friends  of  the  schools  in  the  evening. 

Floyd  county,  J.  K.  Walts,  superintendent.  Common  school  fund, 
129,272;  congressional  fund,  $14,768;  enumeration,  9,425 ;  value  of  school 
property,  $153,525. 

Here  I  met  the  three  city  school  trustees,  none  from  the  townships  be- 
ing present.  I  spent  most  of  the  day  in  the  city  schools,  H.  B.  Jacobs, 
superintendent.  A  progressive  spirit  seems  to  pervade  the  pupils,  teach- 
ers and  school  officers.  The  girls'  high  school  is  in  charge  of  John  M. 
Bloss,  one  of  the  most  prominent  educators  in  the  State.  A  fine  build- 
ing has  been  provided  for  this  school  at  a  cost  of  $22,000.  The  building 
is  a  model  of  neatness.  About  120  pupils  are  enrolled  The  boys  are 
less  fortunate  in  their  building,  but  I  was  informed  that  it  would  not  be 
long  before  a  better  one  would  be  built  for  them.     E.  S.  Wellington  is 
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principal^  and  has  about  75  pupils.    These  schools  have  a  deservedly  high 
reputation. 

Harrison  county,  D.  H.  Lemmon,  supyerintendent.  Common  school 
fund,  $28,814;  congressional  fund,  $31,106;  enumeration,  7,783;  value  of 
school  property,  $70,600. 

The  meeting  here  was  small,  there  being  but  four  trustees  and  one 
commissioner  in  attendance.  Those  present  seemed  to  be  interested,  and 
the  meeting  was  a  profitable  one. 

They  thought  that  a  good  work  had  been  done,  du'-ing  the  year,  by  the 
superintendent,  and  that  their  township  institutes  had  been  particularly 
successful.  The  Corydon  schools  are  in  charge  of  J.  P.  Frink,  and  al- 
though I  did  not  visit  them,  I  am  satisfied,  from  the  commendation  which 
I  heard  of  them,  that  good  work  is  being  done. 

Crawford  county,  John  W.  C.  Springston,  superintendent.  Common 
school  fund,  $15,320;  congressional  fund,  $10,045;  enumeration,  4,175; 
value  of  school  property,  $30,540. 

The  meeting  here  was  a  total  failure.  The  superintendent  gets  his 
maiV  but  once  a  week,  and  so  failed  to  receive  notice  in  time  to  inform  ' 
the  trustees.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  residence  of  the  superintend- 
ent ought  to  be  removed  to  some  more  accessible  part  of  the  county.  The 
Leavenworth  schools  are  in  charge  of  J.  S.  Hall,  and  are  in  good  con- 
dition. 

Perry  county,  Theo.  Courcier,  superintendent.  Common  school  fund, 
$28,991^  congressional  fund,  $28,116;  enumeration,  6,654;  value  of  school 
property,  $79,772.  ^     , 

A  letter  from  the  superintendent  was  received  on  my  arrival  at  the 
auditor's  oflace,  announcing  that  he  was  sick  and  could  not  attend  the 
meeting.  But  one  trustee  was  present,  and  but  little  good  was  accom- 
plished. 

The  Cannelton  schools  are  in  a  flourishing  condition.  They  lire  in  charge 
of  N.  J.  Muenier,  superintendent,  with  seven  assistants.  The  schools 
of  Tell  City,  about  two  miles  from  Cannelton,  are  in  charge  of  Charles 
Debus,  as  superintendent,  who  is  assisted  by  a  corps  of  nine  teachers. 

The  people  of  Tell  City  speak  of  Mr.  Debus  as  a  superior  teacher. 

In  the  evening,  I  addressed  a  number  of  teachers  and  friends  of  educa- 
tion at  Cannelton,  all  but  two  of  the  Tell  City  teachers  being  present. 

.Spencer  county,  John  Wyttenbach,  superintendent.  Common  school 
fund,  $26,696;  congressional  fund,  $28,912;  enumeration,  9,326;  value  of 
school  property,  $128,984. 

I  here  had  a  large  meeting.  Most  of  the  school  officers  were  present, 
together  with  two  of  the  commissioners.  The  county  superin tendency 
has  been  well  worked  in  this  county,  and  is  popular. 

The  Rockport  schools  are  in  charge  of  Walter  Welch.    They  are  in 
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two  fine  brick  buildings,  the  high  school  yard  inclosing  five  acres.    The 
schools  seemed  to  be  doing  good  work;  600  pupils  are  enrolled. 

Vanderburgh  county,  P.  P.  Conn,  superintendent.  Common  school 
fund,  $56,952;  congressional  fund,  $18,766;  enumeration,  16,906;  value 
of  school  property,  $377,180. 

Ther^  also  I  had  a  good  meeting,  most  of  the  trustees  and  two  of  the  com- 
missioners being  present.  In  some  of  the  townships  the  schools  are  kept 
open  eight  months,  and  in  most  of  them  over  six.  All  the  trustees  held 
township  institutes  regularly,  and  deemed  them  profitable. 

The  Evansville  schools,  in.charge  of  Alex.  M.  Gow,  employ  about  110 
teachers  and  enroll  4.500  pupils.  The  buildings  are  of  a  superior  chaN 
acter,  and  the  grounds  about  them  are  as' beautiful  and  attractive  as  any 
I  have  ever.  seen.  There  were  no  evidences  of  vandalism  around  any 
of  the  buildings.  The  schools  give  evidence  of  the  most  thorough  super- 
visian.  The  high  school,  in  charge  of  J.  A.  Zeller,  enrolls  about  125 
pupils,  and  is  a  high  school  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name.  The  schools  have 
suffered  a  great  loss  in  the  death  of  Br.  Cloud,  who  has  been  one  of  the 
members  of  the  school  board  for  many  years. 

Warrick  county,  C.  W.  Armstrong,  superintendent.  Common  school 
fond,  $24,498;  congressional  fund,  $28,565;  enumeration,  7,575;  value  of 
school  property,  $88,550. 

Nearly  all  the  trustees  and  two  of  the  commissioners  were  present. 
They  manifest  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  school  aflTairs,  and-  report  that 
the  schools  are  improving.  Albert  Lupenburg,  trustee  of  Boone  town- 
ship, is  said  to  have  built  some  of  the  best  district  school  buildings  to  be 
found  in  the  State.  He'  has  five  buildings  that  cost  about  $1,500  each, 
and  says  he  hopes  to  live  long  enough  to  build  twenty  more  ot  the  same 
sort 

The  Booneville  schools,  are  in  charge  of  J.  W.  Davidson.  Newburg 
has  a  fine  school  building,  costing  about  $25,000. 

Posey  county,  James  B.  Campbell,  superintendent.  Common  school 
fund,  $29,730;  congressional  fund,  $25,048;  enumeration,  7,842;  value  of 
school  property,  $96,855. 

Posey  gave  me  the  largest  meeting  of  school  officers  that  I  had  during 
the  trip.  The  trustees  of  this  county  visit  the  schools  frequently,  and 
hold  township  institutes,  which  they  regard  as  profitable.  The  county 
superintendent  reported  that  the  schools  had  been  making  commendable 
progress!  The  trustees  of  Mt.  Vernqn  state  that  they  have  had  a  very 
successful  year.  '  The  school  building  is  a  fine  one,  has  a  beautiful  loca- 
tion and  is  in  good  condition.  I  regret  that  I  did  not  have  time  to  see 
the  schools  in  session.  * 

J.  H.  SMART, 
Supt.  Public  Instruction. 


EDITORIAL. 


Thb  Educationist  has  been  consolidated  in  Thb  Indiana  School  Journal,  W. 
A.  Bell  is  to  continue  as  Editor,  A.  0.  Shortridge  and  George  P.  Brown  are  to  be  associate 
edftors.  Each  editor  is  to  be  at  liberty  to  express  his  views  on  educational  matters  without 
holding  the  others  responsible  for  the  same.  Mr.  Shortridge's  articles  will  be  signed  S.. 
and  Mr.  Brown's,  B. 


If  you  do  not  get  your  Journal  by  the  15th  of  the  month,  write  at 
once. 

If  you  wish  the  address  of  your  Journal  changed,  give  the  old  post 
office  as  well  as  the  new,  together  with  the  county  in  each  case. 

New  subscribers  should  add  ten  cents  to  the  subscription  price  of  the 
Journal,  to  prepay  postage,  as  the  new  law  requires.  If  sent  with  the 
subscription  it  will  save  trouble  and  expense. 


The  friends  of  Compulsory  Education  are  just  now  rejoicing  over  the 
practical  working  of  the  new  law  for  the  city  and  State  of  New  York. 
The  law  requiring  attendance  at  school  some  part  of  the  time  in  each 
year,  between  certain  ages,  went  into  effect  on  the  first  of  January  last, 
and,  if  we  are  to  accept  the  testimony  of  the  newspapers,  the  results  so 
far  are  "  most  dfesirable."  The  opposition  so  fully  expected  from  igno- 
rant and  vicious  parents  has  really  amounted  to  nothing.  The  only  op- 
*  position,  so  far,  has  been  from  those  for  whose  benefit  the  law  was  en- 
acted. The  New  York  School  Journal  says :  *'  The  whole  press  of  New 
York  has  pronounced  in  its  favor,  and  it  may  be  considered  a  fixed  fact." 

S. 


The  report  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  just  printed,  contains 
a  number  of  letters  urging  the  importance  of  having  our  schools  prop- 
erly represented  at  the  coming  Exposition.  .The  first  is  a  letter  from  the 
Hon.  Thomas  Dowling  to  the  president  of  the  Board  of  Agriwilturc, 
naming  brieflv  but  forcibly  certain  desirable  results  that  are  likely  to 
follow  an  earnest  effort  to  do  something,  and  inclosing  a  letter  from  Su- 
perintendent Wiley,  of  the  Terre  Haute  schools,  on  the  same  subject. 
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The  latter  embraces  the  correspondence  had  between  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  and  the  officers  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  one 
year  ago,  and  also  describes  in  detail  the  work  done  in  the  Terre  Haute 
schools  in  preparation  for  the  Exposition  of  last  year.  The  movement  is 
an  important  one  and  should  be  encouraged  by  all  school  officers.  As 
the  Exposition  will  be  held  in  September,  of  coftrse  all  necessary  prepa- 
ration must  be  made  before  schbolst  adjourn  for  their  long  vacation.  We 
suggest,  therefore,  that  the  State  Board  of  Education  issue  at  once  a  cir- 
cular of  instructions  to  school  officers,  fixing,  as  nearly  as  possible,  a 
basis  of  comparison,  etc.  S. 


"STRIVE  TO  MAKE  YOURSELF  USELESS." 


Strive  to  make  yourielf  useless  was  the  command  given  by  the  father  of 
Alexander  the  Great  to  his  son's  teacher.  A  strange  request,  indeed, 
and  one  altogether  unnecessary  as  applied  to  many  people  and  even  to 
some  teachers.  So  strange  and  so  paradoxical  seems  the  statement  that 
most  critics  have  regarded  the  last  word  a  mistake  or  a  misprint.  They 
say,  certainly  Philip  would  not  hire  a  man  to  take  charge  of  the  edu- 
cation of  his  son  and  then  charge  him  to  make  himself  useless  to  that 
son— surely  he  said  or  intended  to  say  useful. 

But,  doubtless,  Philip  meant  just  what  he  said,  and  said  just  what  he 
meant — ^he  meant  to  say  and  did  say  strive  to  make  yourself  useless. 

Let  us  for  a  moment  look  at  the  wisdom  and  sound  philosophy  there 
is  in  the  request.  Philip  desired  that  his  son  Alexander  should  be  taught 
in  such  a  way  as  that  his  teacher  should  become  useless  to  him — he  wished 
him  taught  to  think,  to  investigate,  to  act  for  himself.  Is  there  not  a 
gre^t  principle  underlying  this?  Does  it  not  open  a  field  for  thought  and 
study?  Should  it  not  be  the  aim  and  study  of  every  teacher  to  instruct 
his  puyls  in  such  a  way  as  to  render  them  independent  of  him  ? 

For  example,  in  teaching  arithmetic,  instead  of  allowing  pupils  to 
work  blindly  by  the  rule  and  to  be  satisfied  when  they  get  the  anawer — 
instead  of  assisting  pupils  in  their  recitations  by  frequent  questions  and 
suggestions,  is  it  not  far  better  to  teach  principles,  to  give,  and  have  the 
pupils  make,  original  examples?  is  it  not  better  to  teach  pupils  to  think, 
and  analyze,  and  recite  without  the  hdp  of  the  teacher? 

In  the  study  of  grammar,  instead  of  committing  rules  and  definitions 
and  parsing  by  them,  is  it  not  wisdom  to  teach  pupils  to  u^e  the  language 
cprrectly,  and  to  apply  all  rules  and  definitions  to  aentences  and  state- 
ments which  they  themselves  have  made,  and  thus  in  time  make  them 
independent  of  rules  and  teachers? 

In  reading,  instead  of  the  teacher  reading  first  himself  and  then  re- 
quiring the  pupil  to  read  after  him,  parrot  like  (teachers  who  think 
themselves  good  readers  and  like  to  hear  their  own  voices,  frequently 
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take  this  course),  is  it  not  far  wiser  to^^rs^  see  that  the  child  understands 
the  words  and  the  thought,  and  then  ask  him  to  express  that  thought— is 
not  the  thought  method  hetter  than  the  parrot  method — will  not  the 
thought  method,  in  one-fourth  the  time,  teach  the  cliild  to  become  an  in- 
dependent reader? 

In  teaching  vocal  mu«ic,  instead  of  leading  the  singing  and  thus  teach- 
ing the  pupils  to  rely  upon  the  strongest  voice,  is  it  not  better  to  go  a 
little  slower  at  first,  and  pursue  that  course  that  will  make  each  pupil  an 
independent  singer  after  awhile? 

In  the  preparation  of  lessons,  instead  of  giving  a  great  deal  of  assist- 
ance, or  allowins:  pupils  to  assist  one  another,  is  it  not  far  better  for  the 
child,  in  the  end,  that  the  teacher  should,  by  judicious  questions  and  apt 
suggestions,  enable  the  child  to  answer  his  own  questions  and  solve  his 
own  problems? 

It  is  unnecessary  to  illustrate  further.  It  is  evident  that  the  best  tei^h- 
ing  is  that  which  secures,  gn  the  part  of  the  child,  the  closest  thinking 
and  the  most  independent  study.  He  is  the  most  useful  teacher  to  his  pu- 
pils who  succeeds  most  completely  in  rendering  himself  useless  to  ihem. 


P> 


THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  QUESTION— III. 


In  our  last  number  we  gave  several  reasons  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
free  high  school  as  a  part  of  the  public  school  system.  We  shall  now 
attempt  to  carry  the  discussion  of  this  subject  into  a  dilBTerent  field,  and 
examine  it  from  other  points  of  view. 

All  nations  of  every  age,  have  admitted  the  importance  of  educating 
their  rulers.  This  has  been  true,  and  is  now  true,  of  every  forta  of 
government,  whether  it  be  an  absolute  monarchy,  a  constitutional  mon- 
archy, an  aristocracy  or  a  republic.  Those  only  are  deemed  fit  to  con- 
trol the  affairs  of  the  nation,  who  have  had  thorough  and  careful  train- 
ing- • 

Where  this  control  is  exercised  by  the  few,  as  in  monarchies,  those  few 
are  trained  from  their  childhood  in  the  best  schools  and  by  the  greatest 
masters  in  the  nation.  Ancient  Egypt,  Greece  and  Kome,  and  the  mod- 
ern governments  of  Europe  and  even  of  Asia  have,  alike,  recognized 
this  necessity  and  insisted  that  those  children  that  were  to  become  their 
rulers  should  be  thoroughly  educated.  In  proportion  as  these  govern- 
ments have  become  free  and  the  governing  classes  have  increased  in 
numbers,  opportunities  for  education  have  .been  extended  to  them.  In 
our  country,  the  {^ople  are  the  rulers.  They,  recognizing  this  san^e 
necessity,  have  in  their  different  State  governments  ordained  that  a  sys- 
tem of  free  schools  shall  be  maintained,  wherein  it  may  be  possible  for 
any  and  every  child  in  the  laAd,  to  become  fitted  for  the  highest  duties 
of  citizenship. 

The   State  has  organized   free  schools  as  one  powerful  agenfcy  for 
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its  own  preservation.  It  is  a  cardinal  principle  of  all  free  governments, 
that  the  preservation  of  freedom  depends  upon  the  intelligence  of  the 
people;  and  the  greater  the  intelligence  and  culture  among  all  classes, 
the  more  certain  is  the  preservation  of  free  institutions. 

But  the  highest  intelligence  and  culture  is  possible  only  to  those  who 
by  a  thorough  training  in  high  schools  and  universities,  or  the  equiva- 
lent, have  been  prepared  to  appropriate  the  vast  amount  of  material  that 
the  discoveries  and  experiencics  of  the  past  have  supplied,  and  to  deduce 
therefrom  truths  that  shall  bo  of  value  to  the  world.  While  it  is  pos- 
Bibletbat  this  power  may  be  obtained  in  individual,  instances  without  the 
preparatory  training  which  a  higher  education  involves,  in  point  of  fact 
it  is  not  otherwise  obtained  except  by  a  very  few.  And  it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  prove  that  even  they  owe  their  culture  and  intelligence  largely 
to  their  acquaintance  and  association  with  other  minds,  that  are  indebted 
to  the  high  school  and  college  for  what  they  possess.  But  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  argue  for  the  importance  of  higher  education  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  State.  No  one  of  any  intelligence  denies  it.  Why  then  the  need 
of  arguing  for  the  maintenance  of  higher  institutions  of  learning?  Shall 
the  State  refuse  to  supply  what  its  own  interest  aiid  even  its  preservation 
demands?  What  is  true  of  the  State  or  nation,  is  equally  true  of  smaller 
manicipalites.  These  must  either  afford  an  opportunity  for  that  educa- 
tion that  will  furnish  men  able  to  direct  the  various  forces  -that  accumu- 
late in  and  around  these  centers,  or  they  viost  import  this  4irective 
power  from  abroad.  Our  nation  is  unwilling  to  be  long  dependent  upon 
other  nations  for  the  brains  necessary  for  the  development  of  its  own 
resources;  neither  can  our  State  afford  to  wait  for  the  citizens  of  other 
States  to  come  in  and  appropriate  to  themselves  what  is  the  rightful  her- 
itage of  Ijer  own  people,  but  which  they  through  ignorance,  have  been 
anable  to  appreciate. 

The  great  discoveries  and  inventions  that  have  been  chiefly  instru- 
mental in  producing  our  present  civilization,  have  been  made  by  men  of 
more  than  ordinary  education.  It  is  to  men  of  more  than  ordinary  edu- 
cation that  society  is  indebted  for  the  improvements  upon  these  original 
inventions,  and  their  varied  applications  to  the  different  departments  of 
industry.  In  other  wofds,  it  is  men  of  more  than  ordinary  education 
that  furnish  the  thought  that  directs  the  hands  of  society.  These  hands — 
by  which  we  mean  those  who  follow  the  direction  or  lead  of  others, — are 
without  value  except  in  so  far  as  they  give  expression  to  the  thoughts  of 
their  leaders.  One  man  who  having  the  power  to  generalizR,  to  deduce 
conclusions  from  premises,  and  thus  to  form  new  combinations  from 
which  follow  new  and  finable  results,  is  of  more  value  to  a  community 
than  a  thousand  mere  human  machines  that  can  only  echo  the  thoughts 
of  others  after  thepa. 

Society  cannot  afford  to  do  without  these  thinkers.  All  of  Ihe.civili- 
2ation  of  the- past  and  of  the  present  is  due  to  them.  Whatever  shall  be 
discovered  in  the  future  will  be  made  known  by  them.     What  then  shall 
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be  said  of  that  public  policy  that  refiwes  to  give  opportunities  for  that 
discipline  that  is  almost  a  necessary  prerequisite  of  their  existence. 

The  influence  of  the  standard  of  attainments  prescribed  by  the  State, 
upon  the  mass  of  the  people,  is  worthy  of  consideration  in  this  discu^ 
sion.  While  it  is  true,  theoretically,  that  the  laws  of  a  State  are  only  an 
expression  of  the  thoughts  of  the  people,  there  is  at  the  same  time,  a 
powerful  reflex  influence  exerted  upon  the  people  by  these  laws. 

The  standard  of  morals  is  largely  determined  by  them;  so  is  the  rela- 
tive magnitude  of  crimes;  and  so,  in  a  large  degree,  is  the  standard  of 
attainments  in  learning. 

What  the  State  punishes  as  a  crime  is  held  to  be  criminal  by  the  citi- 
zen. Those '  offenses  that  the  State  disregards,  or  mildly  disapproves, 
whatever  may  be  the  degree  of  moral  turpitude  involved,  are  considered 
by  the  people  to  be  relatively  of  little  importance.  So  in  those  States 
that  have  established  a  low  standard  of  education,  the  tendency  is  for 
the  masses  of  the  people  to  be  satisfied  with  the  attainments  suggested. 
This  tendency  is  especially  manifest  in  some  States  where  compulsorj 
attendance  at  school  for  a  short  time  in  each  year,  is  enforced.  The 
short  term  soon  comes  to  be  regarded  as  the  State's  estimate  of  the 
amount  of  education  necessary  for  the  citizen,  and  a  large  class  of  so- 
ciety are  satisfied  therewith. 

But  when  the  State  supports  the  high  school  and  the  university,  when 
it  establishes  a  standard  diflicult  to  reach,  and  encourages  by  proper 
legislation,  higher  education,  the  influence  is  felt  among  all  classes,  and 
many  from  the  humblest  walks  of  life  are  stimulated  to  persevere  to  the 
end,  and  all  are  lifted  to  a  higher  plane.  When  the  law  impliedly  says 
that  higher  education  is  a  luxury  in  which  only  the  wealthy  can  indulge, 
and  that  it  is  not  a  necessity  common  to  the  rich  and  poor  alike,  it  be- 
cpmes  a  powerful  agent  in  establishing  castes  on  the  basis  of  wealth,  and 
in  making  the  rich  the  virtual  rulers.  B. 


OUR  STATE  UNIVERSITY. 


At  a  recent  session  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  four  members  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  State  University  were  elected,  viz:  Dr. 
Patton,  of  Vincennes,  Gen.  Love,  of  Indianapolis,  Dr.  Ellis,  of  Goshen, 
and  Mr.  McFetridge,  of  Bloomington.  The  three  first  named  are  ner 
members,  and  the  entire  board  are  men  eminenHy  fit  for  the  place,  an^ 
well  qualified  to  discharge  the  more  than  ordinary  responsibilities  of  thi 
board  at  the  present  time.  It  is  a  fact  which  cannot.  longer  be  con 
cealed,  that  the  State  University  under  its  present  management,  has  nc 
the  confidence  of  the  people  of  the  State.  If  thei^e  was  any  doubt  c 
this  in  the  minds  of  any,  previous  to  the  last  session  of  the  State  Legis 
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lature^  erery  doubt  must  have  been  dispelled  by  the  action  of  that  body. 
The  general  spirit  of  hostility  to  this  institution  which  was  so  plainly 
manifested  by  a  large  majority  of  our  legislators  of  both  parties,  must 
clearly  show  to  the  friends  of  higher  education,  that  some  radical  changes 
must  be  made  in  the  management  of  the  University,  if  it  shall  continue 
to  receive  pecuniary  aid  from  the  State.    The  readers  of  the  Educationist 
will  remember  that  that  journal,  more  than  one  year  ago,  strongly  urged 
the  necessity  of  immediate  action  in  the  direction  of  the  reform  now  de- 
manded.   Had  it  been  taken  at  that  time,  and  wisely  taken,  the  State 
University,  we  believe,  would  now  bo  well  started  on  the  road  to  that 
popular  favor  and  regard  which  its  success  requires,  and  which  the  large 
expenditures  of  money  from  the  State  treasury  entitle  the  public  to  de- 
mand.   This  University  is,  theoretically,  at  the  head  of  the  public  school 
system  of  the  State.     Practically  it  is  at  the  foot    Whatever  of  greater 
efficiency  it  has  of  late  possessed,  has  been  transfUsed  into  it  from  the 
superior  vitality  of  the  common  schools.    Instead  of  its  being  the  source 
of  inspiration  and  instruction  for  the  common  schools,  it  has  received 
much  of  its  own  inspiration  and  knowledge  of  methods  from  them. 
These  are  severe  words  of  censure,  but  they  are  severe  only  because  they 
are  true.    The  State  now  demands  that  this  order  shall  be  reversed. 
She  insists  that  he  who  stands  at  the  head  of  her  school  system  shall  not 
only  be  learned  in  the  classics,  but  shall  be  master  of  the  various  phases 
o{  modern  thought  as  well.    He  should  be  familiar  with  the  common 
school  and  the  college,  and  know  them  in  all  their  relations.    He  should 
especially  comprehend  the  requirements  of  our  present  civilization  both 
as  to  thought  and  action,  and  determine  the  proper  relation  of  the 
school  to  these.    He  should  lead,  at  least  the  educational  thought  of  the 
State.    All  this  the  public  have  a  right  to  demand,  and  it  must  be  in 
some  measure  supplied,  or  appropriations  from  the  treasury  will  cease. 

It  is  a  painful  sense  of  duty  that  has  prompted  us  to  say  what  we  have. 
Personal  friendship  and  a  sincere  regard  for  noble  character  and  manly 
worth  would  induce  us  to  keep  silent.  But  institutions  are  of  more  im- 
portance than  men.  The  very  existence  of  the  State  University  is  in 
danger.  This  University  is  an  important  part  of  our  public  school  sys- 
tem. Its  fall  would  be  a  disastrous  blow  to  popular  education  in  Indiana. 
Under  these  circumstances  no  man  has  the  right  to  ref\ise  to  act  as  the 
interests  of  the  State  demand.  B. 


COUNTY  SUPERINTfiNDENCY  LAW  UNCONSTITUTIONAL. 


It  is  generally  known  that  the  late  Legislature  re-formed  the  county 

saperin tendency  law  of  this  State.    The  Bill  making  the  changes  referred 

to  did  not  pass  through  the  hands  of  the  educational  committees,  bu^was 

gotten  up  by  the  '^reformers"  after  the  Bill  from  the  committees  had 
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been  amended  to  death  and  failed.  We  have  kiiown  for  more  thftEtw<> 
months  that  there  were  serious  defects  in  the  title  of  this  Bill,  but  havi 
refrained  from  commenting  upon  them,  preferring  to  wait  a  decision 
of  the  Attorney  General,  to  whom  the  matter  had  been  referred.  For 
some  reason  this  official  has«not  yet  rendered  his  decision.  The  case  has 
been  submitted  to  several  able  attorneys  and  the  general  opinion  is  that 
the  defective  title  of  the  Bill  renders  the  whole  unconstitutional,  and 
therefore  void.  A  person  well  posted  in  the  school  law  speaks  of  the 
imperfections  in  the  title  as  follows: 

"The  title  of  this  act  reads:  'An  act  to  amend  sections  33,  37  and  43, 
and  supplemental  section  6  of  an  act  entitled  an  act  to  provide  for  a 
general  system  of  Common  Schools,  the  officers  thereof,  and  their  re- 
spective powers  and  duties,  and  matters  properly  connected  therewith, 
and  prescribing  the  fees  for  certain  officers  therein  named,  and  for  the 
establishment  and  regulation  of  township  libraries,  and  to  repeal  all 
laws  inconsistent  therewith,  providing  penalties  therein  prescribed;  ap- 
proved March  6,  1855,  and  adding  supplemental  sections  thereto,  ap* 
proved  March  8,  1878.'  The  following  are  some  of  the  most  important 
imperfections  in  the  title  just  cited:  "Sections  33,  37  and  43  of  the  act  of 
March  6,  1866,  were  repealed  by  the  act  of  March  8,  1873,  and  therefore 
cannot  be  the  sections  the  Legislature  intended  to  amend.  No  supple- 
mental section  6  is  found  in  the  act  of  March  6,  1865,  and  it  is  not  ex* 
pected  that  a  section  should  be  amended  in  a  certain  act  when  there  is 
no  such  section  in  that  act  This  title  proposes  to  add  supplemental  sec^ 
tions  to  the  act  of  March  6,  1855,  which  were  approved  March  8, 1873j 
when  there  is  no  act  relating  to  common  schools  approved  March  6, 1855i 
and  if  there  was,  no  such  supplemental  sections  have  been  added.  The 
above  title  was  probably  intended  to  amend  amended  sections  of  the  act 
of  March  8,  1873,  and  if  so,  the  title  should  have  read  as  follows:  'An 
act  to  amend  sections  2,  3,  5  and  6  of  an  act  entitled  an  act  to  amend  an 
act  entitled  an  act  to  provide  for  a  general  system  of  common  schools^ 
the  officers  thereof  and  their  respective  powers  and  duties,  and  matters 
properly  connected  therewith,  and  prescribing  the  fees  for  certain  offi- 
cers therein  named,  and  for  the  establishment  and  regulation  of  township 
libraries,  and  to  repeal  all  laws  inconsistent  therewfth,  providing  penaltieg 
therein  prescribed,  approved  March  6,  1865,  and  adding  supplemental 
sections  thereto,  approved  March  8,  1873.'  The  act  of  March  8,  1873, 
was  not  amended,  because  the  act  of  1875  purports  to  amend  sections  83, 
87  and  43,  and  supplemental  section  6,  and  in  the  act  of  March  8,  1873 — 
the  act  that  created  the  county  superintendency — there  are  but  eleri 
sections,  all  told. 

"  These  errors  cannot  be  treated  as  mere  clerical  ones  for  there  are  i  > 
many,  when  sections  2,  8,  5  and  6,  should  have  been  amended,  and  sectii  ^ 
34,  37  and  43,  and  supplemental  section  6  were  amended.  Whether  o  r 
Stale  Legislature  has  the  authority  to  amend  repealed  sections  of  li  ^ 
and  sections  not  in  existence,  we  are  very  willing  to  leave  to  any  coi    I 
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of  competent  jarisdiction.  Qreat  care  should  be  taken  to  select  good, 
competent,  live  men  for  county  superintendents,  in  June,  for  they  will 
undoubtedly  have  to  work  under  the  act  of  March  8,  1878 — the  original 
tici  creating  the  county  superintendency.  Wherever  a  county  has  had 
a  good  superintendent  he  should,  if  possible,  be  retained.  It  is  under- 
stood in  educational  circles  that  the  whole  question  of  the  constitution- 
ality of  March  9, 1875,  will  be  submitted,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  the  Su- 
preme  Court  in  a  proper  legal  way,  and  that  we  will  not  be  long  in 
having  a  final  decision." 

A  test  case  has  been  brought  by  the  superintendent  of  Marion  county, 
and  a  decision  from  the  Superior  Court  is  expected  in  a  few  days.  For 
the  sake  of  the  cause  of  education  in  this  State  we  most  earnestly  hope 
that  the  law  may  be  declared  unconstitutional.  We  regret  that  we  must 
go  to  press  before  the  decision  is  rendered. 


HONORARY  DEGREES. 


The  time  la  near  at  hand  when  the  trustees  of  our  various  literary  in- 
stitutions will  convene  in  their  annual  sessions,  and  we  must  prepare 
ounelves  for  another  shower  of  D.  D.'s,  LL.  D.'s,  etc.  We  have  no  ob- 
jections to  these  titles  when  they  are  conferred  only  upon  persons  of 
emment  ability  who  have  earned  them,  but  when  they  are  bestowed  with 
but  little  regard  to  merit,  on  the  ground  of  personal  favor  or  church 
policy,  we  have  no  terms  of  condemnation  too  strong  for  them.  So  pro-  ^ 
fuse  have  trustees  been  with  these  titles  of  honor  that  there  is  but  little 
"honor"  left  in  them.  To  confer  the  highest  title  of  dignity  upon  a 
''medjocher"  is  a  great  and  manifest  injustice  to  those  who,  by  their 
scholarship  and  ability,  have  won  the  enviable  distinction.  To  dub  a 
second  or  third  rate  man  with  a  high  title  does  not  elevate  the  man  to 
the  level  indicated  by  the  title,  but  degrades  all  others  having  it  to  his  low 
standard.  The  past  history  of  many  Boards  of  Trustees  in  this  State,  in 
reference  to  this  matter,  is  creditable  neither  to  themselves  or  tfae^  institu- 
tions they  represent.  We  implore  trustees  to  spare  us  the  usual  annual 
infliction. 


VENTILATION. 


I.  large  number  of  new  school  buildings  are  being  erected  this  season, 
f  indeed  is  the  case  every  year,  and  we  want  to  urge  upon  trustees  the 
1  cessity  of  providing  some  means  of  ventilation  other  than  what  can 
\  had  through  the  windows.  It  is  a  matter  of  great  importance,  and 
f  manda  the  attention  of  every  one  hi^ving  in  charge  the  construction  of 
8     )ol  bousea.    If  it  is  planned   in  the  beginning,  a  simple  and  yet 
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eflfective  means  of  ventilation  may  be  arranged  for  with  but  a  few  M* 

lars  additional  expense.    Let  the  fresh  air  be  conducted  under  the  im\ 

^nd  introduced  under  the  stove,  and  then  have  the  stov^^  ^o  en  cashed  thai 

^this  air  must  pass  up  around  it.     Thus  the  frfesh  air  if  warmed  befor* 

preaching  the  children.    Then  ventilating  shafts  should  be  nrrauged  m\\ 

openings  near  the  floor  to  carry  oflT  the  impure  air. 

As  most  school  houses  are  arranged,  it  is  almost  impos.sibk  for  cblU 
/dren  to  occupy  them  in  cold  weather  without  jeopardizing  their  health. 
)  The  room  is  either  kept  close,  so  that  children  are  compelled  to  breathe 
(  foul  air  which  befogs  the  mind  and  generates  disease,  or  the  fresh  coU 
]  air  is  admitted  through  the  windows  and  strikes  the  chililren  in  eurrt^nts, 
I  almost  inevitably  giving  them  colds.  These  colds,  though  tiiitiiill  y  thought 
j  of  but  little  consequence,  are  not  unfrequently  the  forerunners  of  pe^ 
Xpianent  diseases.  Positive,  cold;  comparative,  cough;  anperkt^vej  t-offin. 
"Where  trustees  overlook  this  important  matter,  let  teach i'lrs  call  tlLcir 
attention  to  it. 


SYNOPSIS  OP  LEGAL   DECISIONS, 


Last  month  we  published  in  the  Official  a  decision  cif  the  Attorney 
General  which  said,  "  at  their  first  meeting,  in  the  montli  of  June  neit, 
it  will  be  the  duty  of  the  Common  Councils  and  Boards  of  Trustees  to 
elect  new  Boards  of  Trustees  in  ioto"  It  seems  that  he  has  studied  the 
subject  further  and  has  changed  his  opinion.  In  a  late  letter  to  the  su- 
perintendent he  says,  ^* Since  that  time  (referring  to  the  time  wh^n  th« 
question  was  submitted)  I  have  given  to  your  question  vt^ry  careful  con- 
sideration, and  have  arrived  at  the  opinion  that  the  safer  eotir^c  will  be 
to  elect  but  one  school  trustee.  I  will  not  attempt,  within  the  epace  cf 
this  latter,  to  give  my  reasoning  in  support  of  this  conclusion.  I  refer, 
however,  to  Ely  vs.  Holton,  16  N.  Y.  695." 

Whatever  the  law  may  be,  we  believe  the  latter  decisi>>n  the  better  for 
the  schools.  Radical  changes  may  be  desired  and  dtsirahle  in  mmv 
places,  hilt  on  a  whole  they  are  to  be  deprecated. 

The  superintendent  has  decided  that  the  twenty  ofHoe  days  fixed  b> 
the  law  for  county  superintendents,  are  not  to  be  di&tributed  equalK 
over  the  twelve  months  of  the  year,  but  to  be  used  at  such  times  as  cir- 
circumstances  require.  The  most  of  this  time  must  be  Bpent  in  Maj, 
June  and  September,  as  these  are  the  months  in  which  he  is  required  to 
make  out  his  reports  to  the  State  Superintendent. 

The  same  opinion  has  been  given  in  regard  to  the  lin^e  allowed 
visiting  schools.  The  time  given  must  be  used  during  tho^e  monlJts 
which  the  schools  are  in  session. 

It  is  also  decided  that  any  contracts  made  by  the  present  School  Boft 
with  teachers,  superintendents,  carpenters,  etc.,  by  which  they  themsel 
would  be  bound,  will  also  bind  the  new  board  to  be  elected  in  Jnn^- 
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The  superintendent  has  ruled  that  the  commifisioners  cannot  cut  off 
all  visiting  of  Bcboolfl,  as  it  was  at  first  supposed  the  law  gave  them  the 
power  to  do.  The  law  say,  "  The  number  of  days  in  which  the  county 
luperintendents  shall  labor  each  year  *  *  in  visiting  schools,  shall  be  de- 
termined by  the  county  commissioners  of  each  county,  as  they  in  their 
discretion  may  deem  just  and  proper;  provided  that  the  number  of  days 
*  *  for  visiting  schools  shall  not  be  more  than  one-half  the  number  of 
Khools  in  the  county,  in  any  one  year."  The  law  also  provides  that 
"He  (the  superintendent)  shall  visit  each  school  of  the  county  at  least 
once  each  year."  Here  the  law,  in  express  terms,  imposes  upon  the  su- 
perintendent the  duty  of  visiting  each  school,  and  the  commissioners 
nuut  giye  him  a  reasonaJbU  amount  of  time  in  which  to  discharge  that 
duty.  They  hare  not  the  legal  power  to  excuse  the  superintendent  from 
visiting  the  schools  even  if  he  should  ask  it :  neither  can  they  employ  a 
superintendent  with  the  understanding  that  he  will  do  no  visiting. 


Otficial  Visits  of  the  Statk  Superintendent. — In  the  OflScial 
Department  will  be  found  the  State  Superintendent's  report  of  his  first 
tour  of  official  visits.  The  law  requires  him  to  visit  each  county  once 
during  his  term  of  office.  It  will  be  seen  that  he  discusses  subjects  of 
vital  importance  to  the  educational  interests  of  every  county.  As  he 
can  visit  each  county  but  once,  it  is  of  importance  that  each  school  offi- 
cer shall  see  and  hear  him.  The  amount  of  good  he  will  be  able  to  ac- 
complish by  these  visits  will  be  in  direct  proportion  to  the  number  of 
officers  and  teachers  he  will  be  able  to  meet  and  to  influence.  County 
superintendent  is  the  man  to  work  up  these  meetings,  and  the  size  of 
them  will  us^iaUy  depend  upon  the  energy  and  snap  of  this  officer. 


Ws  hope  that  no  one  will  fail  to  read  the  article  we  publish  this  month 
on  "  Drawing  in  Public  Schools."  The  article  is  well  written,  and  the 
subject  presented  so  concisely  and  yet  so  fully  that  all  must  be  interested 
and  profited.  The  author,  Eli  F.  Brown,  of  Purdue  University,  has 
made  this  subject  a  specialty  and  proposes  to  furnish  us  several  more  ar- 
ticles, the  aim  of  which  will  be  to  suggest  practical  methods  of  intro- 
ducing and  teaching  drawing  in  the  public  schools. 

l^e  are  sure  that  most  of  our  readers  will  enjoy  the  article  entitled 
'ixaminers  Examined." 

"How  to  Teach  Pupils  to  Study,"  is  the  great  question  of  the  day 
long  advancing  teachers.    See  the  article  on  that  subject. 

Be  sore  to  read  the  interesting  article  on  Nistural  History.    It  will  do 
"I  good. 
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QUESTIONS  USED  IN  JULY,  1874,  FOR  STATE  CBETIF- 
ICATES. 


Algebra.      One  and  a  half  h<mr8. 

11  11 

1.  Multiply  x-\ x^ «»,  by  1, x-{ — — x^ 

2a«  4a2  2a  4a2 

2.  Divide  2a«'^— 6a2-6»+6a*62-_268n^  by  a--^. 

3.  How,  find  the  O.  C.  D.  and  the  L.  M.  C.  of  two  quantities  f 

3  7  4— 20a;. 

4. =what? 

1— 2x      l+2iP— 1 

5.  Deduce  a  rule  for  the  division  of  fractions. 

A 

6.  Show  that  —  is  infinite. 

0 
1        4 

7.  Given  x-\ — = ,  to  find  the  values  of  x.     Explain  the 

X        |/3 
principle  involved  in  each  step  of  the  process. 

8.  Bedace  a  rule  for  finding  the  approximate  square  root  of  &  num- 
ber to  within  less  than  a  given  fractional  unit. 

9.  The  sum  of  the  first  and  second  of  four  numbers  in  geoi£i«iTlc»i\ 
progression  is  15.  The  sum  of  the  third  and  fourth  is  60.  IVhat  are  tht 
numbers  ? 

10.  A  passenger  and  freight  train  set  out  at  the  same  time,  the  former 
from  New  York  and  the  latter  from  Albany,  distant  from  each  other  1' 
miles.    The  passenger  train  arrived  in  Albany  two  hours  after  they  mt 
and  the  freight  train  arrived  in  New  York  eight  hours  after  thej  mi 
At  what  rate  did  each  run  ? 

QsoMSTRT.     One  and  cine-half  hours.    1.    What  are  the  four  spec 
of  quantity  in  Geometry? 


r  ' 
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2.    Classify  surfaces  and  define  each  kind. 

8.    When  is  a  polygon  equilateral?    When  are  polygons  mutuaUtf 
equilateral? 
4.   Write  five  axioms  of  Geometry  not  used  in  Algehra. 
6.    When  are  triangles  equal  or  equivalent?    State  all  the  cases. 

6.  If  straight  lines  he  drawn  from  ^  point  within  a  triangle  to  the 
extremities  of  either  side,  prove  that  their  sum  is  less  than  the  sum  of 
the  remaining  sides  of  the  triangle. 

7.  Given  the  circumference  of  a  circle,  how  find  the  center? 

8.  How  may  a  circle  he  inscribed  in  a  given  triangle? 

9.  What  is  the  measure  of  the  angle  formed  by  drawing  lines  from  a 
point  within  or  without  a  circle  to  the  concave  arc? 

10.  Two  cords  on  opposite  sides  of  the  center  of  a  circle  are  parallel, 
and  one  of  them  has  a  length  of  48  and  the  other  of  14  inches,  the  dis- 
tance between  them  being  81  inches.  What  is  the  diameter  of  the 
circle? 

Rhstobic.  One  hour.  1.  Define  Rhetoric  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
distinguish  it  clearly  from  other  kindred  subjects. 

2.  What  are  the  general  divisions  of  the  subject,  and  what  their  rela- 
tions to  each  other? 

8.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  Rhetoric  is  immediately  based  on  a 
knowledge  of  what  other  subjects,  and  what  are  its  relations  to  those 
subjects? 

4.  What  are  the  essential  properties  of  Style?    Define  each  property. 

5.  Tell  the  ground  of  distinction  between  Narration  and  Descr^tion, 

6.  What  directions  would  you  give  a  pupil  for  guiding  his  thought  in 
treating  a  theme  by  description  f 

7.  Exemplify  the  instruction  which  you  would  give  the  student  in 
the  case  mentioned  in  6th  question,  by  writing  a  description  of  your  lead 
pencil. 

8.  Write  a  brief  narration  of  the  events  of  yesterday  as  given  in 
your  own  experience. 

9.  Define  five  of  the  figures  of  Rhetoric. 

10.    Write  a  sentence  or  sentences,  correctly  using  the  figures  of  Rhet- 
oric which  you  have  defined. 

Zoology.  One  hour.  1.  Which  of  the  subdivisions  of  the  animal 
kingdom  is  the  highest  in  rank?  Why?  What  are  the  general  charac- 
teristics of  this  subdivision,  and  into  what  classes  is  it  divided? 

2.     What  distinguishes  the  mammalia  from  other  animals?    How  are 

ey  classified? 

J.  Into  what  sections  are  the  carnivora  divided  by  the  nature  of  their 
t?    Describe  each  and  give  examples. 

4.    Describe  fully  the  structures  of  the  teeth  and  jaws  of  the  Rodentia, 

id  show  the  adaptation  of  these  organs  to  their  mode  of  procuring 

a. 


:k  •/ 
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5.  In  what  respects  do  birds  differ  from  mammals?    What  are  ibe 
I*- a'^'                 peculiarities  in  the  respiratory  apparatus  of  a  bird? 

■  '  6.    Give  the  general  xsharacteristice  of  a  fish.     It  wha^  r<?3pcct  doen  » 

.  fish  differ  from  a  frog? 

7.  Nanie  five  different  animals  and  show  that  their  structure  i»  adapted 
' '   '             to  their  habits. 

8.  Explain  the  influence  of  climate  on  the  Fauna  of  a  cutintrj  in  re- 
'  '              spect  to  numbers,  size,  color  of  external  covering,  etc. 

9.  What  is  the  basis  of  classification  in  the  great  divisions  of  the  ani- 
mal kingdom? 

10.    Give  five  illustrations  of  the  absolute  dependence  of  civiUiGed  nm 
*  •"  upon  animals. 

Botany.     One  hour.    1.    State  the  distinctive  difference  between  an- 
'  nual,  bieniiial  and  perennial  herbs.    Give  an  illustration  of  each, 

6.  State  the  different  modes  of  propagating  plants. 
8.     Describe  the  form  and  functions  of  the  different  kind^  of  roota. 
4.    Give  the  distinctive  difference  between  herbs,  shrubs  and  trees  witli 

an  illustration  of  each. 

6.    Of  what  uses  are  flowers  to  the  plants? 

6.     By  what  means  is  fertilizatian  perfected  in  Disceoua  plants  ? 
'  7.    What  similarity  and  what  differences  are  exhibited  in  Ihc  refpin 

tion  of  animals  and  plants? 

8.  Explain  and  illustrate  the  method  of  naming  plaote  hcientiflcallj 
with  reference  to  genera  and  species. 

9.  Describe  the  order  *  Rosacea,'  in  respect  to  stems,  leavesj  Btipul«| 
flowers,  calyx,  corolla,  stamens,  ovaries,  fruits. 

10.  What  intellectual  advantages  are  to  be  derived  from  the  study  of 
Botany? 

General  History.  One  hour.  1.  What  caused  the  downfall  of  the 
western  section  bf  the  Roman  Empire? 

2.    State  the  origin  of  the  Crusades.    Sketch.their  progreet. 

8.    What  benefits  resulted  from  the  Crusades? 

4.  On  what  grounds  did  Columbus  base  his  belief  in  the  exUtence  of 
a  western  Continent? 

6.  State  some  of  the  effects  of  the  discovery  of  the  new  world  upon 
Europe. 

6.  State  some  of  the  causes  of  the  Reformation  of  the  gixtDenth  cen- 
tury. 

7.  Show  how  the  Reformation  contributed  to 'the  advancement  of  ^u- 
>                man  liberty. 

8.  Give  a  sketch  of  the  conquest  of  England  by  the  Norm  an  a^ 

9.  How  do  you  account  for  the  beginning  and  progre&s  oi  Protc 
antism  in  England? 

10.  What  motives  led  the  first  colonists  to  settle  in  New  England 

Note. — Close  of  the  examination  for  a  first  class  certificate. 
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[Not*.— Tho  examination  in  Latin  and  GoTman  is  not  required  of  ap- 
plicants for  the  first  or  second  class  certificates.  To  those  passing  a  satia- 
factory  examination  in  Latin  and  German  a  separate  certificate  will  be 
given,  provided  they  already  possess  the  regular  first  or  second  class  State 
certificate.] 

Latin.  One  hour.  1.  How  many  declensions  of  nouns  are  there  in 
Latin?    How  are  they  distinguished ? 

2.  Decline  a  noun  in  each  of  the  declensions. 

3.  How  many  conjugations  are  there?    How  are  they  distinguished? 

4.  What  is  a  deponent  verb?  Write  the  principal  parts  of  "ft-uor." 
6.    Give  the  synopsis  of  the  verb  "  vertere.' ' 

6.  Give  the  Periphrastic  conjugations  of  "Sonare." 

7.  Traslate  the  following;  parse  the  italicised  words: 

"Tam  demum  Liscus,  oratione  Csasaris  adduclus,  quod  an  tea  tacuerat, 
proponit:  Elsse  nonnullos,  quorum  auctoritus  apud  plcbem  plurimum 
valeat,  qui  privatim  plus  possint,  quam  ipsi  maffistraius.  Hob  seditiosa 
atque  improba  oratione  multitudinem  deterrere,  ne  frumentum  confe- 
rant,  quod  prsBStare  debeant." 

8.  Translate  the  following,  and  parse  the  italicised  words : 

"£o  de  media  nocta  Ceesar,  iisdem  dueibus  ususj  qui  nuncii  ab  Iccio 
venerant,  Kumidas  et  Gretas  saggittarios  ct  funditores  Baleares  aubsidio 
oppldanis  mittit:  quorum  adventu  ct  Remis  cum  spe  defenaionis  studi- 
tun  propugnandi  accessit,  et  hostibus  eadem  de  causa  spes  potiundi  oppidi 
dioesait. 

9.  Translate  the  following : 

'*  Yertitur  Interea  caelum,  et  ruit  oceano  nox. 
Involvens  umbr%  magna  terramque  polumque. 
Myrmydonumque  doles;  fusi  per  moenia  Teucri. 
Conticuere;  sopor  fessos  complectitur  artus. 

10.  Translate  the  following  English  into  Latin : 

(1.)     He  will  route  the  force  of  the  enemy  by  sea  and  land. 

(2.)  The  slingers  are  wounding  the  horsemen  of  the  enemy  with 
stones. 

(8.)     The  farmer's  son  will  carry  sheep  and  kids  to  the  city. 

(4.)     The  girls  are  dancing  in  the  forest. 

(5.)  The  inhabitants  of  Germany  will  winter  in  the  island  of  the 
Belgians. 

Gkrman.     One  hour.    1.    Describe  each  letter  of  the  alphabet  accord- 

g  to  the  following  model :  a,  called  oA,  has  the  sound  of  A  in  father. 

2.     What  are  the  sounds  of*  the  various  diphthongs,  including  the 

QlautB? 

B.     How  many  declensions  have  nouns  and  how  are  they  distinguished? 

(•     In  how  many  different  ways  are  adjectives  declined,  and  on  what 

es  the  difference  depend? 

».     Decline  throughout  the  German  for  "the  good  man." 
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6.  Count  twenty  in  German. 

7.  Decline  the  personal  pronouns. 

8.  State  the  first  person  singular  of  the  verb  litbtn  through^lhe  sevciU 
moods  tenses  and  voices. 

9.  Translate  the  following  into  German:  *' Your  children  ^have  been 
very  good  to-day;  the  master  has  praised  them  very  much;  ho  baa  given 
them  a  beautiful  book  and  a  basket  of  cherries. 


EDUCATION  IN  THE  SOUTH. 


As  the  representative  of  the  Journal,  we  accompanied  the  *'  Indtactt 
Editorial  Association"  in  the  late  excursion  through  the  Soutli^  extend- 
ing through  eight  States,  and,  at  your  request,  will  note  a  few  facte : 

1.  Before  the  war  but  few  of  the  southern  states  had  any  free  fchoolf . 
The  wealthy  planters  who  wished  to  educate  their  sons  and  daiighterf, 
either  sent  them  North  or  hired  private  tutors. 

In  the  cities  and  many  of  the  towns  private  schools  were  maintained. 
This  system,  of  course,  left  the  poor  masses  in  ignorance.  "Wt  observed 
that  many  of  the  public  schools  in  all  the  cities  are  now  held  in  build- 
ings once  used  for  select  schools. 

2.  At  Memphis  we  called  first  at  the  Female  High  School,  Mls^  Jenti; 
Higby  the  Principal,  and  a  northern  lady  was  just  introducing^  a  cla^ 
into  the  mystery  of  chemistry.  "We  were  shown  through  all  the  rooms 
and  found  the  school  a  very  good  one,  though  the  building  h  old  and 
dilapidated.  The  principal  received  $150  per  n^onth,  and  the  a^istanU 
from  $66  to  $90,  about  the  average  price  paid  teachers  in  thi&  city. 

The  newest  and  best  building  in  the  city  is  a  large  brick  which  accom- 
modates twelve  teachers.  The  principal,  Mr.  R.  N.  Thweatt,  a  Vfrj^inian, 
is  a  progressive,  energetic  teacher,  of  several  years  experience  in  31  ftin- 
phis. 

Memphis  employs  sixty-four  teachers  in  her  ten  diflferent  school  build- 
ings. Near  half  the  number  are  engaged  in  colored  schools.  Tbaj  are 
paid  the  same  wages  and  enjoy  the  same  advantages  as  teacliers  In  the 
white  schools,  except  that  their  school  buildings  are  less  invititig. 

Vicktburg  Schools. — This  city  has  four  school  buildings;  ont  for  the 
whites  which  accommodates  twelve  teachers,  and  three  smaller  otic«  for 
the  colored.  Mr.  Moore  is  principal  of  the  white  school.  Half  of  hh 
assistants  instruct  boys  and  half  girls.  Yicksburg,  New  Orlcsncs  and  »'' 
other  conservative  southern  cities,  still  cling  tenaciously  to  tbe  old  \di 
of  separate  schools  for  boys  and  girls,  even  in  the  lower  grades. 

The  building  occupied  by  the  whites  as  a  school  building  was  once 
commodious  hotel  in  the  flourshing  days  of-  Yicksburg.    It  was  fint  o< 
cupied  as  a  school  building  by  Dr.  J.  G.  Holland,  and  a  select  corps  c 
northern  teachers,  before  the  war.    "Holland,"  says  Mr.  Moore^  "^t 
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us  the  best  schools  that  we  have  ever  had."    Teachers  are  not  paid  so 
well  in  Yickshurg  as  in  Memphis. 

Nwj  Orfeanf.— The  "Crescent  City"  has  76  school  huildings,  and  em- 
ploys 443  teachers.  Most  of  the  huildings  are  small  and  inferior,  and 
flot  furnished  with  desks  of  any  kind.  We  saw  desks  in  hut  one  room, 
the  "Commercial  Department"  of  the  "Male  High  School."  The  pu- 
pils in  all  other  rooms  visited  hy  us  sat  on  loose  chairs. 

This  city  has  a  very  good  course  of  study,  and  some  of  the  modern 
methods  of  instruction  are  heing  introduced. 

The  public  schools  in  this  city,  like  most  others  in  the  South,  are  not 
as  popular  as  they  should  be.  A  large  and  influential  class  still  send 
their  sons  and  daughters  to  private  schools,  it  being  considered  more 
honorable.  The  free  schc^ols  are,  however,  gradually  gaining  caste  and 
will,  ere  long,  be  looked  on  more  favorably. 

At  Montgomery,  Alabama,  our  stay  was  too  short  to  visit  the  schools 
profltably,  so  we  did  no  more  than  call  at  the  State  Superintendents 
office  and  get  a  few  facts. 

In  Tallahassee  we  had  ample  time  for  visiting  the  schools,  but  the 
flowers  and  fruits  came  near  stealing  our  time.  This  little  place  gives 
employment  to  ten  teachers;  six  in  the  white  and  four  in  the  colored 
schools.  There  were  recently  three  school  buildings,  two  for  the  whites, 
one  for  each  sex,  and  one  for  the  colored;  but  the  colored  school  was 
burned  down  not  long  since,  and  they  now  hold  their  schools  in  their 
churches. 

At  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  our  visit  to  Fort  Sumpter  and  Mag- 
nolia Cemetery  occupied  the  time  that  might  have  been  spent  in  the 
schools. 

At  Jacksonville,  Florida,  and  Atlanta,  Georgia,  we  expected  to  find 
good  schools  and  thriving  cities,  as  they  are  built  up  principally  by 
northern  people;  but  as  our  visit  to  the  former  was  on  Saturday,  and  at 
the  latter  in  the  afternoon  and  night,  we  had  little  opportunity  to  see 
with  our  own  eyes. 

At  Nashville  we  found  good  schools,  well  graded  and  thorougly  disci- 
plined.   Prof.  S.  Y.  Caldwell,  the  city  superintendent,  is  a  northern  man 
with  northern  idnas,  which  he  has  so  thoroughly  engrafted  in  those 
schools  that  we  find  no  separate  public  schools  hero,  but  brothers  and  sis- 
ters are  permitted  to  study  in  the  same  room  and  recite  in  the  same 
class. 
In  this  city  we  observed  some  of  the  best  public  schoel  buildings  seen 
ith  of  the  Ohio  river.    There  is  one  peculiarity  about  the  buildings, 
jwever.    Instead  of  beirig  under  the  eye  of  one  teacher  the  entire  time, 
iplls  study  in  a  large  study  room  under  one  teacher  and  recite  in  a 
nail  recitation  room  to  another. 

All  the  eight  States  mentioned  have  free  school  systems  more  or  leas 
cient,  and  all  have  county  superintendency  except  Louisiana,  which 
six  diocesan  superintendents,  with  school  directors  in  the  parishes. 
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In  Kentucky  the  county  superintendents  are  called  count j  commur 
sSoners;  there  are  117  of  them.  They  are  appointed  by  the  wuntj 
courts  and  receive  $100  per  annum,  with  three  dollars  for  eaqh  school 
visited,  and  one  per  cent,  on  moneys  disbursed. 

Tennessee  has  93  superintendents,  elected  by  the  county  courts  for  a 
term  of  two  years,  with  such  pay  as  may  be  allowed  by  the  ^ourtd. 

Mississippi  has  72  superintendents,  appointed  by  the  State  Board  af 
Education.    They  receive  $5  per  diem  for  actual  service. 

Alabama  has  66  county  superintendents  and  two  school  directors  fot 
each  county.  The  superintendents  are  elected  by  the  people  for  n  term 
of  two  years.  They  receive  5  per  cent,  of  school  revenue  disbursed^  and 
$8  per  diem  for  time  actually  employed  in  visiting  schools. 

Georgia  employs  186  county  commissioners,  elected  by  the  people  tor 
four  years,  who  receive  from  three  to  five  dollars  per  diera  for  actual 
service. 

Florida  gives  employment  to  89  county  superintendents,  who  are 
elected  by  the  County  Board  for  a  term  of  four  years. 

South  Carolina  has  81  county  commissioners,  elected  by  the  people, 
who  receive  $1,000  per  annum,  and  in  Charleston  county,  $1,200. 

We  talked  with  the  people  in  all  of  these  eight  States  in  regard  to  Ihfl 
workings  of  county  supervision,  and  the  feelings  of  the  people  towards 
it,  and  they  generally  expressed  themselves  well  satisfied*. 

Educational  men,  however,  say  that  too  often  superin tendency  U  run 
in  the  interest  of  politics;  that  politicians,  instead  of  practical  teacher^ 
are  too  often  elected  and  appointed  to  the  positions. 

./V.ccording  to  the  reports  of  school  officers,  the  country  schools  in  the 
South  have  many  difficulties  to  encounter:  first,  the  war  lert  theni  poor. 
Second,  they  had  no  houses  nor  funds  to  build  them.  Third,  the  di^- 
culty  of  getting  qualified  teachers.  Fourth  a  sparse  population.  Fifth;  a 
prejudice  preventing  the  education  of  the  two  races  together. 

The  last  two  difficulties  combined  are  easily  illustrated  in  the  caie  of 
Mississippi  which  has  47,156  square  miles,  while  Indiana  ha^  only  3B,@0^. 
Mississippi  had,  in  1870,  only  827,922  inhabitants,  while  Indiana  bad 
1,680.687.  Or,  in  other  words,  Mississippi,  which  is  BnaBaihiML^onet-thiiii  fi- 
larger  than  Indiana,  has  less  than  half  the  population,  more  than  50  per 
cent  of  which  is  colored.  Thus  the  great  difficulty  of  coxintry  schoolii 
in  this  and  many  other  States  is  apparent.  Yet,  in  most  caae.»,  they  ought 
to  do  better  than  they  do.  Adams  and  Hinds  counties,  in  tbia  State^  we 
are  told,  have  no  schools  at  all. 

We  would  do  our  southern  brethren  no  injustice;  we  taught  sch 
among  them  two  years  and  like  their  fine  climate,  and  would  rejoice 
see  them  enjoying  better  school  advantages,  but  we  must  say  that  tl: 
have  only  begun  the  good  work. 

*  The  South  needs  and  wanU  northern  teachers,  normal  schools  and  ed 
cational  journals. 

Kentucky  is  the  only  State  that  may  be  properly  said  to  have  an  edu 
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tional  journal  out  of  the  eight  States  above  mentioned,  The  Home  and 
School^  published  at  Louisyille. 

Many  of  the  Southern  States  have  no  school  fund,  and  in  several  States 
the  school  fund  was  wasted  during  the  war,  or  has  since  been  used  for 
other  State  purposes  than  educational  ones.  J.  H.  Bikforb. 


NORTHEKN  INDIANA  NORMAL  SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE, 
VALPARISO. 


This  institution  is  frequently  noticed  in  the  journals,  and  we  do  not 
wonder,  for  it  is  truly  a  "  miracle  of  success."  The  present  term  of  the 
school  has  enrolled  680  students.  One  morning  we  had  the  pleasure  of 
witnessing  the  opening  exercises  in  the  chapel.  The  room  was  crowded, 
the  platform  was  full,  the  aisles  full,  and  yet  the  most  perfect  order  pre- 
vailed. These  exercises  are  entirely  voluntary,  and,  wo  believe,  all  the 
more  earnestly  attended  on  that  account.  We  followed  the  professors 
and  students  to  the  class  rooms  with  eagerness,  determined  to  know  what 
kind  of  wyrk  these  680  students  were  doing.  The  first  hour  was  devoted 
to  the  senior  class,  numbering  17,  in  practical  astronomy.  We  have 
taken  classes  through  this  difiicult  science,  we  have  also  examined  nu- 
merous college  classes  upon  the  same  subject,  and  to  say  this  class  is  a 
fair  average,  is  not  putting  the  case  too  strong.  We  next  heard  a  class 
of  200  students  recite  English  grammar.  The  exercises  were  written,  hence 
could  not  have  been  prepared  without  Hudy.  Of  this  large  class  all  but 
about  ten  entered  into  the  full  spirit  of  the  recitation,  which  was  con- 
ducted with  animation  and  real  enthusiasm,  by  Prof.  Brown.  We  ex- 
amined a  class  of  92  in  arithmetic,  in  which  a  large  majority  seemed  to 
be  thoroughly  posted.  * 

We  had  not  time  to  examine  other  classes,  but  from  the  principal, 
Prof.  Brown,  we  learned  the  following  interesting  facts:  ^ 

The  teaching  force,  now  numbering  six,  is  to  be  increased  next  year. 
A  new  building,  at  a  cost  of  $16,000,^  for  boarding  house  purposes,  is  '\ 
now  under  contract.  (It  will  be  remembered  a  now  building,  100  feet 
long,  was  put  up  last  year.)  This  second  building  is  to  be  180x86  feet, 
four  stories  above  the  basement.  It  will  contain  100  rooms,  every  room 
to  be  supplied  with  water  and  all  heated  by  steam.  The  house  is  to  be 
pat  up  as  a  business  enterprise,  by  a  citizen.]  This  is  seriaible,  and  we 
hope  to  see  the  same  spirit  and  business  enterprise  emulated  elsewhere. 

A  new  wing  to  the  main  college  building,  40x80  feet,  three  stories 
high,  is  also  under  contract,  to  be  finished  by  the  first  day  of  September. 
This  will  contain  a  large  hall  and  chapel,  recitation  rooms  and  sodiety 
halls. 

We  commend  the  enterprise,  enthusiasm,  push  and  educational  zeal  of 
ie  Northern  Indiana  Normal  School.  O.  S. 
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INTBR-STATE  ORATORICAL  CONTEST. 

This  contest  took  place  in  Indianapolis,  May  13,  1876.  The  States 
represented  were  Missouri,  Iowa,  Wisconsin.  Iliinois,  Ohio  and  In- 
diana. The  plan  of  procedure  is  as  follows:  Each  college  in  a  State,  at 
a  primary  meeting,  arranges  for  a  contest  among  its  own  memhers,  any 
memher  in  good  standing  in  any  of  the  college  classes  having  a  right  to 
enter  the  lists.  When  this  contest  occurs,  the  person  who  is  declared 
victor  is  the  one  chosen  to  represent  his  college  in  the  State  contest 
which  comes  later.  Thus  in  the  State  contest  these  local  champions  com- 
pete with  each  other.  The  man  who  is  adjudged  victor  in  the  State  con- 
test is  the  one  who  has  the  honor  of  representing  his  State  in  the  '*  Inter- 
State  Oratorical  contest." 

At  the  late  tournament,  T.  J.  Coultas,  of  Illinois,  took  the  first  prize, 
and  T.  W.  Graydon,  of  Iowa,  the  second.  J.  W.  McLeod,  of  the  State 
University,  represented  this  State  and  did  it  very  creditahly,  indeed.  A 
large  majority  of  those  who  listened  would  have  given  him  the  second 
prize,  and  many  of  them  the  first,  hut  the  judges  decided  otherwise. 

We  regret  that  our  space  will  not  allow  us  to  speak  in  detail  of  these 
exercises.  Suffice  it  for  the  present  to  say,  that  the  performances  were 
good  of  the  kind,  and  the  kind  just  what  might  have  heen  expected  un- 
der the  circumstances.  The  suhjects  were  of  the  old  college  style,  en- 
tirely heyond  the  limits  of  a  ten  or  fifteen-minutes  oration,  and  mostly 
heyond  the  capacity  of  the  orators ;  the  style  of  comp<i8ition  was  florid 
and,  in  some  cases,  fulsome,  the  delivery  was  of  the  usual  spread-eagle 
type. 

These  criticisms  do  not  apply  to  all,  but  will  apply  to  the  exercises  as 
a  whole,  and  will  apply  to  any  set  of  college  performances  we  have  ever 
listened  to.  College  students,  instead  of  taking  some  common  sense, 
practical  live  subject,  and  discussing  it  in  a  simple,  straight-forward 
style,  seem  to  imagine  that  the  only  appropriate  subjects  for  public  occa- 
sions are  such  as  will  allow  them  to  dwell  upon  the  "  Progress  of  the 
Age  "  and  extol  "  culture,"  and  enable  them  to  refer  to  Rome  and  Qreece, 
€k)nfuciuB  and  Alexander  the  Great,  and  Luther,  and  Calvin,  and  the 
Alpine  Heights,  and  Beautiful  Nature,  the  Empyrean  Vault,  etc.,  etc. 
We  are  surprised  that  College  Faculties  have  not  endeavored  at  least,  to 
give  these  performances  a  more  common  sense  direction.  We  could 
name  one  institution  that  has  given  this  subject  attention  in  the  last  few 
years,  and  the  good  results  are  very  apparent  in  the  commencement  ex- 
excises. 


A  MASS  State  Temperance  Convention  will  be  held  in  Indianapali 
beginning  at  2  o'clock,  p.  m.,  June  9,  to  continue  till  noon,  June  11.  Tl 
citizens  of  Indianapolis  tender  their  hospitalities  to  all  who  may  attenck 
The  importance  of  the  subject  should  insure  a  large  attendance. 
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COLLBGES  AND  THEIR  COMMBNOBMBNTS. 

The  St  ATI  Uxiversitt. — Commencement  Day,  July  I.  Graduates 
in  Literary  department,  27 ;  in  Law,  25 ;  in  Medical,  46 ;  total,  98. 

There  are  in  the  College  classes,  146;  in  the  Preparatory,  127;  in  the 
Iaw,  49;  in  the  Medical,  107;  total,  428.  Number  of  females  in  col- 
lege, 82;  in  Preparatory  department,  80;  total,  62.  Cyrus  Nutt  is  presi- 
dent) 

Wabash  Collxgk,  at  Crawfordsville;  Commencement  Day,  June  28; 
Diunber  of  graduates,  14 ;  number  of  students  in  the  three  other  college 
classes,  81 ;  number  in  the  Preparatory  department,  106.  Ladies  not  ad- 
mitted.   President,  Jos.  F.  Tuttle. 

Hanover  Collxoie,  at  Hanover;  Commencement,  June  17;  number 
of  gndoates,  18;  number  of  students  in  the  other  college  classes,  58; 
Qiunber  in  the  Preparatory,  60.  Ladies^  not  admitted.  President,  Geo. 
0.  Heckman. 

AsBTTRY  TJviVEBSiTY,  at  Grccncastle;  Commencement,  June  24;  grad- 
uates, 84;  number  in  other  college  Masses,  224;  number  in  Preparatory 
department,  196;  whole  number  454,  of  whom  112  are  women. 

North  Western  Christian  Universitt,  at  Indianapolis:  Com- 
mencement Day,  June  18;  graduates,  8  Collegiate,  6  law;  number  in 
other  three  college  classes,  90;  number  in  Preparatory,  89;  total,  188. 
0.  A.  Burgess,  president. 

State  Normal,  at  Terre  Haute;  Commencement,  June  29;  gradu-l 

ates,  9;  in  the  regular  normal  classes,  217;  in  model  schools,  180.    This/ 

institution  is  held  strictly  to  normal  work.    Only  those  preparing  toj 

'teach  are  admitted.    School  in  good  condition.    W.  A.  Jones,  President.' 

Barlham  Collbqe,  Richmond;  Commencement,  June  80;  graduates, 
8;  nomber  in  other  college  classes,  60;  number  in  Preparatory,  70;  about 
half  the  students  arc  women. 


HIGH   SCHOOLS. 

Terrs  HAUTE>~Schools  close  June  25 ;  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in 
the  high  school,  119;  senior  class,  9,-2  boys,  7  girls.  Since  the  high 
school  was  organized,  594  pupils  have  been  enrolled  in  it,  of  which  num- 
ber joBt  100  will  have  graduated  at  the  close  of  this  year.  At  least  50 
per  cent,  of  those  entering  the  high  schools  enter  upon  the  third  year's 
work,    W.  H.  Wiley,  superintendent. 

South  Beni>— Schools  closed  April  28;  183  pupils  enrolled  in  the  high 
{   Qool ;  two  boys  and  three  girls  graduated.    Twelve  and  a  half  per 

<  at.  of  all  enter  upon  the  third  year's  work ;  about  50  per  cent,  on  the 
i  oond.    D.  A.  Bwing,  snperintendent. 

Indianapolis— Schools  close  June  18;  number  enrolled  in  high  school, 
'  -8;  number  of  graduates,  six  boys,  sixteen  girls;  about  60  per  cent. 

<  Iter  the  third  year. 
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Madison — Schools  close  June  18;  enrolled  in  Mgh  school,  66;  4  grad- 
uates, all  ladies;  60  per  cent,  enter  the  third  year. 

EvANSViLLK — Schools  close  June  18;  enrolled  in  high  school,  118; 
graduates,  one  hoy,  eight  girls ;  ahout  one-fourth  of  those  entering  the 
first  year  enter  the  third  year  of  the  high  school.    A.  M.  Gow,  sup't. 

ViNCENNES — Schools  close  June  18;  enrollment  in  high  school,  113: 
number  of  graduates,  two  boys,  five  girls;  about  one-fourth  the  entire 
enrollment  enter  upon  the  third  3'ear's  work. 

Lafayette — Schools  close  June  11;  enrolled  in  high  school,  107: 
graduates,  one  boy,  five  girls.    J.  T.  Merrill,  sup't. 

FoKT  Wayne — Schools  close  June  18;  enrolled  in  high  school,  100; 
graduates,  three  boys,  eleven  ficirle ;  about  86  or  40  per  cent,  enter  the 
third  year's  work. 

Richmond — Schools  closed  May  28;  graduates,  three  boys,  thirteen 
girls ;  about  18  per  cent,  of  the  number  enrolled  enter  upon  the  third 
year's  work.    John  Cooper,  sup't. 

L0GAN8PORT — Schools  close  June  11;  enrolled  in  high  school,  107; 
graduates  this  year,  three  boys,  four  girls;  eight  graduates  from  the 
training  schools ;  from  60  to  76  per  cent,  of  those  entering  the  high 
school  reach  the  third  year's  work.    J.  K.  "Walts,  sup't 

Jeffersonville — Schools  close  June  4 ;  enrolled  in  high  school,  68 ; 
graduates,  one  boy,  four  girls.    O.  H.  Smith,  sup't. 

Laforte— Schools  close  June  26;  enrolled  in  high  school,  87;  gradu- 
ates, one  boy,  five  girls ;  about  40  per  cent,  of  the  high  school  pnpils 
enter  the  third  rear.    L.  B.  Swift,  sup't. 


Green BBURG. — The  schools  of  Greensburg  are  under  the  direction  o^ 
C.  W.  Harvey,  and  are  in  excellent  order.  Mr.  H.  has  just  completed 
his  seventh  year  in  this  place,  and  is  re-elected  for  the  year  to  come. 
The  commencement  exercises  of  the  high  school,  which  we  had  the 
pleasure  of  attending,  were  very  creditable  to  all  parties  concerned. 
School  boards  act  wisely  when  they  hold  on  to  a  tried  and  efiUcient  man. 

Question.  Can  a  person,  holding  a  State  Certificate,  teach  in  the  graded 
school  of  any  of  our  large  cities — Indianapolis  for  instance — without  re- 
examination ? 

Answer.  Yes,  unless  the  local  authorities  require  examination  in  other 
branches  than  those  embraced  in  the  State  examination,  which  they  have 
a  right  to  do. 

Query. — Will  some  one  tell  the  readers  of  the  Journal  who  discovered 
the  great  lakes,  and  under  what  circumstances  Congress  convened  at 
Annapolis  ? 

A.  Coffin,  of  Hadley,  Hendricks  county,  is  proposing  to  organize  an 
excursion  to  the  mountains  of  West  Virginia,  or  White  Sulpher  Springs, 
for  the  benefit  of  teachers  who  would  like  to  go  there  and  hold  an  inata- 
tute.    The  charges  will  be  reasonable. 
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Plymouth  has  a  good  school  and  a  very  handsomely  arranged  school 
house,  in  fact,  one  of  the  best.  It  is  different  from  most  modern  school 
houses  in  arrangement — two  stories  high  with  a  very  high  basement, 
used  for  furnace  room,  and  piny  grounds.  It  is  heated  and  ventilated  on 
the  Ruttan  system.  The  principal  says  it  is  a  success.  Professor  Chase, 
principal,  manag&«i  his  school  with  care.  His  movement  of  classes  by 
the  use  of  the  or^an  on  the  upper  floor,  is  very  interesting.  His  schools 
are  still,  and  the  teaching  above  the  average. 

The  Valparaiso  high  school  will  graduate  thirteen  at  its  next  com- 
mencement, five  of  whom  are  intending  to  go  to  the  State  University. 

A  Summer  normal  class  in  Natural  History  is  to  be  held  at  Peoria, 
Illinois,  beginning  July  5,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Scientif  c  Associa- 
tion of  that  place.    S.  H.  White  is  corresponding  secretary. 

A  SIX  weeks'  Normal  Institute  will  be  held  at  Columbia s,  beginning 
June  14.  The  county  superintendent,  J.  M.  Wallace,  and  A.  H.  Graham 
will  nave  charge, 

Iv  the  trustee  living  at  or  near  Reserve,  Miami  county,  who  sent  ua 
the  money  for  the  Journal,  will  send  us  his  name  we  sVall  be  glad  to 
forward  the  Journal. 

A  Normal  Institute  will  be  held  at  Bloomingdal- \  Parke  county, 
beginning  August  1.  Superintendent  Siler,  and  othrrs  interested,  are 
arranging  to  make  it  first  class. 

A  Normal  will  be  opened  at  Daleville,  July  19,  with  a  full  corps  of 
teachers.    A.  M.  Clancy  and  J.  R.  Woodward  are  a:  anging  for  it. 

Miss  Phcbe  Fuknas  will  open  a  Normal  Institute  at  West  field,  about 
the  middle  of  July. 

J.  0.  Chilton,  of  the  Lebanon  Normal,  proposes  opening  a  teachers^ 
institute  at  Mayfleld,  Ky.,  July  6. 
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Death  of  Dr.  H.  W.  Cloud. — Though  not  a  professional  teacher  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  " / loish  I  had  never  left  the  profession"  were  the 
words  used  by  our  lamented  friend  at  the  last  interview  with  the  writei; 
Dt.  Cloud  pursued  his  college  course  at  Asbury  to  the  senior  year,  but 
graduated  at  the  State  University  in  1857.  After  graduating,  he  became 
first  a  teacher,  then  a  medical  student,  and  finally  one  of  the  best  chenti- 
i«t8  in  the  State;  but  his  love  for  the  cause  of  education  was  always  oeii- 
tral.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  a  leading  member  of  the  School 
Board  at  Evansville,  which  position  he  held  for  nine  consecutive  yean. 
4 
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His  time  had  just  expired  as  trustee  of  the  State  University.  As  trustee 
of  the  Evansville  schools,  Dr.  Cloud  has  left  a  name  that  will  not  soon 
be  forgotten.  Largely  as  the  result  of  his  labors,  a  public  library  for  the 
city  schools  was  recently  established.  Fortunately  for  the  rising  genera- 
tion of  Evansville,  this  last  important  enterprise  was  "launched  forth'' 
ai  a  positive  reality  as  the  last  and  crowning  effort  of  our  deceased 
firiend.  When  such  men  die,  the  community  and  the  cause  of  education 
generally,  suffer  an  irreparable  loss. 

The  many  friends  of  D.  Eckley  Hunter,  who  has  been  superintendent 
of  the  Franklin  schools  for  the  last  year,  will  regret  to  learn  that  his 
health  has  been  very  bad  much  of  the  year.  A  severe  attack  near  the 
olose  of  the  school  year,  which  terminated  June  20,  made  it  necssary  for 
him  to  get  assistance  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties.  E.  E.  Henry,  of 
Noblesville,  whose  schools  had  closed  early,  gave  the  required  aid. 

Mr.  Hunter  has  been  a  faithful  teacher  for  twenty-five  years,  and  it 
will  be  unfortunate  for  him  to  be  compelled  to  leave  his  chosen  profes- 
■ion. 

J.  M.  Wilson,  late  superintendent  of  the  Bloomington  schools,  is  now 
teaching  in  the  State  Normal  School.  He  is  a  e:raduate  of  the  Illinois 
State  Normal,  and  is  a  good  teacher. 

Hadlet  Brothers,  of  Chicago,  have  dissolved  partnership  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  in  a  new  partner,  T.  T.  Gillingham.  The  firm  name 
IB  now  Hadley  Brothers  &  Co.  The  firm  of  Hadley  Brothers  &  Kane, 
remains  as  before.  The  business  place  of  these  firms  has  been  changed 
from  186  State^  street  to  63  and  65  Washington  street. 

The  County  Board  of  Education  for  Hendricks  county,  at  their  late 
meeting,  heartily  indorsed  superintendent  Dobson  and  recommended  the 
oommissioners  to, reappoint  him.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  recommen- 
dation will  be  followed,  as  we  have  had  but  few  such  county  superin- 
iendenta  as  Mr.  J.  A.  C.  Dobson,  of  Hendricks. 

D.  B.  Veazet,  agent  for  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  has  located  at  Indian- 
apolis^ with  office  at  18  West  Washington  street. 

Thb  many  friends  of  W.  H.  Powner,  superintendent  of  Decatur  co., 
will  regret  to  learn  that  he  has  lately  suffered  a  great  affliction  in  the 
death  of  his  wife. 

J.  L.  BiPPETOE  has  been  unanimously  re-elected  superintendent  of  the 
Oonnersville  schools.  This  is  a  good  indorsement  for  Mr.  Rippetoe,  and 
we  are  glad  to  hear  it. 

T.  W.  Field  is  principal  of  the  Kewanna  Graded  and  Normal  SchooL 
The  first  annual  circular  is  out. 

1.  M.  Johnson  is  the  principal  of  the  Marengo  Academy. 
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John  C.  Ridqe,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Professor  of  Elocution,  desires  to 
make  engagements  to  do  institute  work  in  his  specialty  of  Elocution  and 
Beading.  More  than  a  dozen  years'  experience  in  city  and  country 
gchools  enables  him  to  adapt  his  work  to  the  wants  of  the  teachers.  He 
gives  special  attention  to  methods  of  teaching  in  primary  grades,  and  to 
the  manner  of  teaching  reading  rather  than  to  theatrical  display.  He 
refers  to  Robert  Kidd,  the  Elocusionist,  E.  E.  White,  Thos.  W.  Harvey, 
John  Hancock  and  W.  A.  Bell.  5-.3t 

French's  Arithmetics  were  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Education  for 
AUen  County^  the  largest  county  in  the  State,  at  their  May  meeting,  by 
sncTJEEir  votes  to  one  for  Ray,  Where  teachers  and  trustees  care  to  have 
the  best  booksj  French  is  sure  to  be  adopted. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Education  for  Chicago j  held  the  18th  of 
May,  Svointon^s  Canguage  Lessons  and  Dalton*t  Physiology  were  adopted. 

For  introductory  terms,  address  J.  M.  OLCOTT, 

Indianapolis. 

The  St.  Ifouis  Mercantile  Company,  wholesale  dealers  in  first  class 
Pianos  and  Organs,  have  just  opened  an  office  in  Indianapolis.  Their 
leading  Piano  is  the  Weber^  than  which  there  is  no  better  manufactured. 
They  also  have  "The  Silver  Tongue"  Organ,  one  of  the  best  made. 

Attention  is  particularly  called  to  the  fact  that  tne  Company  want 
agents,  and  that  they  offer  the  most  liberal  terms  and  inducements. 

Teachers  whose  schools  are  just  closing,  can  engage  in  a  pleasant  and 
profitable  business.  For  an  instrument  or  an  agency  address  the  St. 
Louis  Mercantile  Company,  3^  East  Market  st.,  Indianapolis. 

The  Frankfort  Normal  will  open  July  12,  for  eight  weeks,  under  the 
direction  of  J.  E.  Morton  and  Freeman  Cooper,  assisted  by  Professors 
T.  Harrison.  W.  A.  Boles  and  W.  E.  Cooper.  With  such  a  corps  of 
teachers  the  institute  can  but  be  a  grand  success. 

J.  H.  BuTLSK  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  will  publish,  on  the  1st  of  July, 
a  new  text-book  on  United  States  History;  and,  on  Aug.  1,  a  new  Latin 
prose  composition. 

The  Fostorio  (O.)  Normal  will  open  August  81,  and  furnish  superior 
facilities  to  teachers.  A  training  school  will  be  opened  under  the  direc- 
tion of  an  Oswego  graduate.    See  advertisement. 

See  the  advertisement  of  the  Hopewell  Normal.  It  will  be  among 
the  best. 

The  Spiceland  Normal  will  open  July  27;  see  advertisement. 

ToHN  &  Porter,  of  Indianapolis,  are  publishing  a  new  Sunday  School 
song  book,  entitled  the  "  Crown  of  Life."     Proof  pages  look  well. 

0C    ▲a    ^OA    ^«r   1>»J  »t  home.    Terms  frw.    Address  U.   BTINdON   ft  CO. 

^0     to    wM    Portland.  »laine. 2-1  y 

IsUermtMTe  Schools  for  Teaeliers  of  all  grades.  Apply  for  eircnian,  Weat- 
•m  lichool  Agency.  Cbicago,  111. 
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We  regret  that  our  book  table  and  a  large  number  of  miscellaneoiu 
items  have  to  be  crowded  out  of  this  issue  of  the  Journal.  "We  give 
ffty^ne  pages  of  reading  matter,  exclusive  of  advertisements,  as  it  is. 

Among  the  books  we  have  on  hand  for  notice  is  the  new  series  of 
Harvey's  Readers,  published  by  Wilson,  Hinkle  &  Co. 
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'*  I  hold  it  truth  with  him  who  sings 
To  one  clear  harp  in  divers  tones, 
That  Tnen  may  rise  on  stepping  stones 
Of  their  dead  aelvet  to  higher  things." 

luKDBSDS  of  years  ago,  on  an  island  cradled  in  the  bosom 
of  the  JEgean  sea,  there  was  presented  to  the  divine  rev- 
elator,  in  eonerde  forms,  a  symbol  of  the  spiritual  beauty 
and  happiness  which  is  in  store  for  the  purified  and  justi- 
fied of  every  age. 

Was  there  ever  object  lesson  more  grand  than  this  ?  Did  ever 
iUnstration  more  fully  portray  the  rdation  of  concrete  forms  to 
spiritual  realities?  Is  it  not  well  for  the  finite  to  learn  wisdom 
from  this  beautiful  lesson  given  it  by  the  Infinite? 

Again,  'another  revelator  stands  with  bowed  head  among  his 
devcted  pupils,  on  a  lonely  island,  where  the  song  of  the  ocean 
and  the  scream  of  the  sea-bird  alone  break  the  silence  of  their 
worship ;  a  child  of  nature,  a  giant  among  his  fellow  men ;  he  is 
willing  to  learn  as  the  child  learns ;  gaining  knowledge  through 
external  forms,  until  he  not  only  knows  the  object  in  itself  but 
sees  it  in  all  its  varied  relations ;  abstracts,  generalizes  and  clas- 
aifies ;  tbua  assigning  it  to  its  proper  place  in  the  graduated  scale 
of  nature. 
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Man  is  pre  eminently  a  rdaied  being,  both  in  his  universality 
and  in  his  individuality.  He  is  also  self-oefive  and  a  self-ocCtioied 
being,  bearing  within  himself  a  vnMive  power  which,  if  properly 
developed  and  directed,  will  make  him  godlike  and  l^eauUfuI; 
but  which,  if  slighted  and  neglected,  will  render  him  hideous  and 
repulsive.  Thus,  while  he  is  an  active  factor  in  the  creation  of 
his  own  history,  he  is  also,  to  some  extent,  a  passive  one,  condi- 
tioned and  limited  by  his  surroundings.  Hence,  the  necessity 
that  he  who  takes  upon  himself  the  responsibility  of  so  grave  a 
•charge  as  the  directing  of  the  development  of  spirit  be,  not  only 
familiar  with  all  the  processes  involved  in  the  successive  stages  of 
its  unfolding,  but  that  he  be  also  thoroughly  conversant  with  the 
means  most  conducive  to  this  development ;  i.  e ,  that  he  he  able 
to  BO  clearly  show  the  relation  of  the  objective  to  the  mbjectm 
reality  that  they  shall  form  one  harmonious  whole.  And,  since 
the  mind  does  not  consist  of  distinct  faculties,  but  is  made  up  of 
the  different  activities  of  one  great  energy,  it  ts  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  the  teacher  should  understand  the  relation  that  these 
different  activities  bear  to  one  another  in  order  that  he  may  incor- 
porate into  his  plans  for  teaching  every  accessory  element  fi» 
their  healthful  action. 

He  must  not  only  understand  chtU-mind,  but  he  must  also 
know  man-mind;  for  while  the  perceptive  faculty  is  developed 
first  in  the  order  of  timet  who  would  dare  say  that  the  little  child 
does  not  reason?  Who,  but  an  insane  person,  would  question 
the  existence  of  an  intuitive  process  which  calls  forth  the  no  un- 
common inquiry,  **  Papa,  who  made  Ood?" 

But  there  is  a  great  gulf  between  child-thought  and  man- 
lliought.  The  child  thinks,  but  his  thinking  is  first  an  unccm- 
sdous  process.  It  is  merely  spiritual  phenomena  in  which  the 
senses  seem  to  be  playing  ^*  cricket"  with  the  higher  processes  of 
the  soul.  There  is  no  labor  in  this,  because  labor  is  the  Inti- 
mate offspring  of  conscious  effort.  Nor  is  undirected  peroeption 
labor.  It  is  only  when  the  child's  attention  is  arrested  and  di- 
rected, and  he  lays  hold  of  the  attributes  of  sense  in  accordance 
with  a  purpose  predetermined  in  the  mind  of  the  teacher  that  he 
ceases  to  play  and  begins  earned  work. 

The  statements  have  become  *' trite"  that  ''knowledge  b^ns 
with  experience,"  and  that  *'our  ideas  are  primarily  derived  from 
ihe  outside  world;"  yet  if  many  of  us  were  to  compare  our  bdief 
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in  these  assertions  with  our  actual  vmh  in  the  school  room,  doubt- 
less we  should  conclude  that  we  had  merely  learned  a  form  of 
work  and  left  them  devoid  of  content;  or  having  grasped  the 
content,  had  held  it  as  an  intellectual  '*  bauble/'  to  be  exhibited 
on  state  occasions. 

Much  of  our  teaching  returns  unto  imi^  from  the  fact  that  we 
teach  above  our  pupfls*  heads.  We  give  them  word-farma  into 
which  they  put  no  eonieni,  or  what  is  a  still  graver  error,  we  allow 
ihem  to  draw  from  them  incorrect  conceptions;  thus  permitting 
the  pupil  to  learn  fiEdsehood  rather  than  truth,  the  eradicating  of 
which  will  cost  both  teacher  and  pupil  tenfold  the  effort  it  would 
have  done  to  have  impressed  him  with  the  truth  at  first.  Be- 
cause an  idea  is  clear  to  the  teacher,  after  one  of  his  exceedingly 
lucid  explanations,  he  has  no  right  to  conclude  that  it  is  perfectly 
understood  by  the  pupil.  He  should  consider  his  work  only  half 
finished  until  he  has  required  the  pupil  to  illustrate  the  same 
point  so  dearly  as  to  leave  no  probable  ground  for  mistake. 

And  here  arises  the  necessity  for  illustrative  teaching.  This 
subject  divides  itself  into  two  great  divisions :  first,  that  which 
has  for  its  primary  object  the  development  of  the  faculties,  and, 
hence,  gives  greater  power  for  mental  activity;  the  second  is 
that  which  is  intended  to  impart  knowledge  either  of  material  or 
gpiritual  objects.  The  first  is  technically  called  '*  Object  Teach- 
ing,'' and  has  its  origin  and,  perhaps,  its  limit,  in  the  primaiy 
achooL  The  second  division  is  more  comprehensive;  both  in  con- 
tent and  extent,  and  not  only  includes  the  relation  of  the  real 
object  to  the  represented  object,  but  all  auxiliaries  which  may  be 
brought  to  bear,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  in  enabling  the 
xuiad  to  grasp  a  new  truth  or  discover  a  new  relation. 

In  the  first,  the  pupil  is  taught  to  observe,  to  do,  and  to  tell ; 
in  the  second,  he  is  taught  the  relation  of  concretes  to  their  con- 
crete representations ;  also  the  relation  of  matter  to  spirit,  of  the 
tangible  to  the  intangible,  and  to  form  judgments  based  on  the 
knowledge  gained  from  the  discovery  of  these  relations. 

Things  before  ideas  is  the  **  rationale"  of  the  child.  By  asso- 
<nating  the  abstract  with  the  material,  the  unknown  with  the  well 
known,  truth  is  made  more  simple  and  consequently  more  attrac- 
tive. 

While  illustrative  teaching  is,  perhaps,  most  necessary  in  the 
lovrer  departments  of  the  school,  it  is  certainly  also  valuable  in 
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tlie  higher  departments ;  if  not,  why  bo  mach  money  expended  in 
apparatus,  cabinets,  etc.? 

Mind,  while  it  is  constantly  presenting  different  plans,  does  not 
change  so  much  after  all ;  and  we  find  the  full-grown  man  ap- 
pealing to  the  fancy  and  the  imagination  proper  to  assist  him  in 
the  profounder  researches  of  the  understanding  and  the  reason. 

In  the  language  of  Pedagogics,  "  True  thinking  deprives  the 
individual  of  no  Intimate  means  of  intelligence ;  while  it  is  true 
that  the  understanding,  the  judgment,  and  the  syllogism  develop, 
by  their  own  action,  into  forms  which  in  themselves  cannot  be 
perceived  by  the  sense/'  yet  were  it  as  well  that  the  hand  should 
say  to  the  foot,  "I  have  no  need  of  thee,"  as  to  say  that  the 
higher  processes  of  the  soul  are  isolated  from  the  lower  forms  of 
knowing. 

Children  are  always  glad  learners,  and  will  lend  us  eager  eyes 
and  ears  if  we  only  know  how  to  interest  them.  But  we  must 
begin  with  their  rtxd  world ;  with  what  has  made  music  to  their 
ears  and  brought  the  sparkle  to  the  eye ;  with  what  their  tiny 
fingers  have  played  upon,  and  their  lip  touched  in  childish  rap- 
ture. 

"Verily  the  letter  killeth,  but  the  spirit  maketh  alive,"  and 
he  who  can  best  succeed  in  finding  "sermons  in  stones  and  books 
in  running  brooks,**  is  the  teacher  that  intelligence  and  common 
sense  alike  demand. 

But  illustrative  teaching  is  not  "haphazard"  work  in  which 
an  apprentice  may  excel.  It  should  not  proceed  as  I  heard  one 
remark  the  other  day,  **  just  any  way  so  that  the  desired  result 
is  obtained.  This  is  not  illustrative  teaching  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  word.  It  will  make  a  vast  difference  in  the  pupil's  "  bcait  of 
mind/'  whether  he  has  been  trained  in  accordance  with  the  laws 
of  thought,  and  whether  in  the  presentation  of  a  new  truth  it 
was  done  with  referenoe  to  these  laws ;  or  whether  the  illustnh 
tions  were  used  without  any  system,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
leave  the  mind  of  the  pupil  in  a  "myth,"  unable  to  distinguish 
the  relation,  if  any,  existing  between  the  9ywhoL  and  the  reoH^. 

Hence,  to  use  illustrations  to  the  greatest  advantage,  the  teacher 
must  first  know  the  subject  matter;  second,  mind ;  third,  the  re- 
lation existing  between  the  two ;  and  fourth,  he  must  know  the 
nature  of  the  illustrations  best  adapted  to  the  development  of  the 
subject  by  the  pupiL 
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Adaptability  and  tact  are  also  important  elements  which  oiter 
into  thifl  form  of  teaching.  As  the  Nantucket  whaleman  said, 
"  We  must  put  harpoon  into  our  work/' 

lilustratioofl  should  be  rdevant,  and  not  too  complicated. 
Many  otherwise  fine  illufitrations  have  been  spoiled  by  the  use  of 
too  much  of  either  material  or  spiritual  machinery.  They  should 
be  freed  from  all  ''  red  tape"  and  pedantry,  and  instead  should 
be  substituted  a  lawful  amount  of  ''  common  sense  "  Before  the 
teacher  appears  in  the  presence  of  his  class  he  should,  as  far  as 
practicable,  have  his  illustrations  ready,  i.  e.,  thought  out  care- 
fully, and  their  relative  bearing  upon  the  subject  fully  compre- 
hended, though  the  wise  teacher  will  always  be  prepared  for  an 
emergency ;  children  are  always  taking  us  by  surprise,  and  when 
they  make  a  happy  stroke,  as  they  often  do,  we  should  be  careful 
to  take  advantage  of  it  and,  if  necessary,  change  our  tactics,  al- 
ways being  careful  not  to  change  the  basis  of  our  instruction. 

Children  are  delighted  if  they  think  they  have  discovered  a 
new  truth  for  themselves ;  hence,  the  teacher,  in  illustrating  a 
given  point  or  developing  an  idea,  should  be  very  careful  not  to 
develop  too  much.  We  should  not  make  so  much  ot  the  illus- 
tration, as  to  lose  sight  of  the  result  to  be  obtained  by.it.  The 
developing  process  is  often  carried  on  after  the  pupil  has  arrived 
at  the  inductioD,  and  is  waiting  impatiently  for  the  poor  teacher 
to  permit  him  to  tell  what  he  has  long  ago  inferred. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  illustrative  teaching  should  be 
much  more  entensively  used  than  it  is ;  it  is  a  direct  method  of 
obtaining  results,  hence  a  great  economizer  of  time ;  it  is  a  labor 
saving  machine;  and  it  is  also  a  remarkably  good  substitute  for 
mental  capacity  both  in  teacher  and  pupil. 

Many  pupils  can  take  in  through  the  sen«es  that  which  they  are 
wholly  unable  to  comprehend  by  the  understanding  alone,  while 
some  teachers  can  succeed  admirably  in  imparting  instruction  by 
means  of  illustration,  who  would  make  ignoble  failures  if  de- 
prived of  this  means  of  success.  (Again,  knowledge  is  made 
more  permanent  by  thus  associating  the  internal  with  the  exter- 
nal; the  abstract  with  the  concrete.)  Besides,  children  always 
appreciate  most,  and  remember  best,  that  which  is  presented  to 
them  in  the  most  attractive  manner ;  and  who  ever  saw  a  child 
■o  stupid  he  could  not  be  interested  in  and  entertained  by  a 
real  object  or  a  picture  ? 
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The  existence  of  knowledge  in  the  mind  of  the  child  begins 
when  he  first  begins  to  distinguish  the  resemblanoes  and  differ^ 
ences  in  objects ;  and  his  knowledge  continually  increases  as  his 
power  to  observe  these  distinctions  increases.  Hence,  teaching 
power  is  largely  dependent  on  the  ability  of  the  educator  to  de- 
velop this  power  of  discrimination  in  the  minds  of  the  pupils. 

The  child  must  attend  before  he  can  comprehend;  and  he  will 
attend  only  when  knowledge  is  presented  to  him  from  his  own 
mental  standpoint.  Hence,  the  first  question  the  teacher  should 
ask  himself  before  he  undertakes  to  develop  any  given  subject  in 
-  the  mind  of  the  child,  is,  what  does  the  pupil  now  know? 
Second,  how  did  he  find  out  what  he  knows?  When  these  ques- 
tions are  clearly  and  definitely  answered,  the  teacher  is  then  ready 
to  determine  what  he  should  do  next  in  order  to  secure  the  atten- 
tion, and  consequently  the  intellectual  advancement  of  the  pupil« 
Ght2d-world  is  o6^ect-world,  and  the  teacher  must  resort  to  every 
external  means  which  can  be  brought  to  bear  in  order  that  hei 
may  teach  in  this  child-world. 

The  immediate  perception  of  many  things  is  impracticable^  and 
of  others  absolutely  impossible ;  yet  no  one  questions  the  neces- 
sity of  such  perception  in  order  to  secure  the  fullest  comprehen- 
sion of  the  subject;  so  to  furnish  a  substitute  for  the  immediate 
perception,  we  moiiaU  it  and  supply  the  lack  of  the  real  objeet 
by  its  representative.  Here  arises  the  necessity  for  maps,  charts,, 
pictures,  blackboard  illustrations,  etc. 

But  here  we  come  in  contact  with  many  obstructions.  Many 
objects  cannot  be  represented  in  their  natural  size  or  color ;  here 
arises  the  necessity  of  a  seofe,  and  also  the  difficulty  of  making 
the  object  appear  neither  too  large  nor  too  smalL  Hence,  to 
render  these  auxiliaries  valuable  as  educators,  they  must  be  ac- 
companied with  proper  explanations.  Commit  them  to  the  hands 
of  an  unskilled  teacher,  and  they  will  accomplish  more  harm 
than  good  on  the  principle  that  wrong  teaching  is  worse  than  no 
teaching. 

No  teacher  is  thoroughly  prepared  for  his  work  until  he  has 
become  master  of  the  crayon  and  blackboard ;  and  I  trust  the 
time  is  not  fai  distant  when  both  the  science  and  the  art  of  draw- 
ing will  constitute  a  part  of  the  curriculum  for  the  teacher^a 
course  in  our  Normal  school. 

In  geography,  botany,  natural  philosophy,  natural  history. 
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mdp  indeed,  through  the  whole  coarse  of  the  natural  sciences^ 
books  would  be  a  mere  dead  letter  without  illustrations.  Let 
these  be  from  real  objects,  if  possible ;  if  not,  from  their  repre- 
sentatives. If  we  wish  to  teach  a  child  post^n,  let  us  not  begin 
hy^  tracing  meridians  and  parallels,  but  first,  teach  him  to  arrange 
&miliar  objects  on  the  desks,  about  the  rooms,  and  in  the  yards. 
Teach  bim  these  simple  relations,  then  will  he  be  enabled  to  pro- 
ceed from  the  seen  and  known  to  the  discovery  of  the  unseen  and 
unknown,  and  he  will  ultimately  comprehend  the  relation  of  con- 
tinents, and  islands,  and  planets. 

Again,  if  we  wish  to  teach  the  concept  "divisibilit,**  show  the 
pupil  first,  the  undivided,  then  the  divided  objects,  as  salt,  sugar, 
gla«8,  analyze,  etc.;  lead  him  to  abstract  and  generalize  for 
himself;  and  after  he  fully  comprehends  the  meaning  of  the 
term,  he  is  then  ready  to  formulate  his  own  definition.  Thus  we 
might  go  on  illustrating  by  example,  ad  infinitumy  but  it  is  un- 
necessary. 

Pictures  are  of  almost  incalculable  value  as  educators ;  but  as 
inch  they  must  be  characteristic  of  what  they  are  intended  to 
represent.  They  must  be  impressed  by  the  inspiration  of  the  liffe 
teacher  or  they  will  remain  only  as  dead  forms,  and  will  degene- 
rate into  objects  of  mere  diversion  with  the  children.  It  will  not 
do  to  make  pictures,  or  any  other  kind  of  illustration  a  substitute 
&r  thinking.  The  American  world  is  too  much  inclined  to  run 
away  with  itself;  short  roads  to  the  attainment  of  knowledge  and 
to  the  development  of  intellectual  power  is  a  very  popular  idea 
with  the  masses.  Anything  to  save  time  and  money,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  society  is  flooded  with  at  least  a  superficial,  if  not 
iham  education. 

There  are  forms  of  illustration  by  means  of  which  spiritual 
existences  are  more  readily  comprehended,  such  as  the  simile, 
comparison,  metaphor,  allegory,  story,  anecdote,  parable,  etc. 
Divine  truth  almost  always  assumes  some  of  these  forms:  The 
lilies  of  the  field ;  the  lesson  of  the  sparrow ;  of  the  husband- 
man ;  of  the  vine ;  the  brambles ;  the  fig  tree ;  the  bread  and 
wine ;  all  these  have  been  made  the  means  of  illustrating  truths 
which  have  shone  brighter  through  the  ages.  What  could  be 
more  beautiful  than  the  following  simile :  '*As  Moses  lifted  up 
the  serpent  in  the  wilderness,  even  so  shall  the  son  of  man  be 
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lifted  up,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  Him  might  not  perisli,  bat 
should  have  everlasting  life." 

Thus  the  mind  is  led  through  the  objective  and  subjective  stage, 
and  finally  reaches  a  point  where  it  can  look  backward  and  for- 
ward, downward  and  upward.  Having  first  received  impresaooi 
from  forms  already  created,  the  pupil  is  now  ready  to  exerciae 
his  imagination  under  the  guidance  of  the  judgment  and  tke 
reason  in  the  projection  of  new,  and  useful,  and  beautiful  forms 
for  himself.  He  can  retain  these  creations  as  capital  for  his  owa 
mind  alone,  or  he  may  formulate  them  for  the  benefit  of  others. 
By  means  of  this  creative  power  in  man,  the  smoke  of  the  steam 
engine  is  made  to  ascend  forever,  and  the  tamed  lightning  tightp 
ens  its  clasps  around  the  world.  Beautiful  thoughts  are  made 
into  golden  links  of  love  and  truth  to  bind  man  to  his  brother 
man. 

The  touch  of  a  Raphael  and  the  breathings  ot  a  Milton  send 
an  inspiration  down  the  centuries.  The  grand  cathedral  leaps 
up  from  beneath  the  touch  of  the  architect,  and  the  Madonna 
from  the  hand  of  the  artist.  Science  and  philosophy  put  on 
strange  neW  forms,  and  men  "  prophesy  and  dream  dreams." 

Thus  truths  which  are  illustrated  today  become  incorporated 
spiritual  existences  of  to-morrow,  and  the  pupU  becomes  the  con- 
scious, free  master  of  his  own  energies,  while  the  teacher  is  for- 
gotten in  the  mightiness  of  the  results  of  his  labor. 


IS  MAN  AN  AUTOMATON? 


THOMAS  HUXLEY. 


WHY,  in  fiict,  may  it  not  be  that  the  whole  of  man's  physical 
actions  are  mechanical,  his  mind  living  apart,  like  one  of 
the  Gods  of  Epicurus,  but  unlike  them  occasionally,  interfering 
by  means  of  his  volition? 

A  FROG  WITH  PAST  OF  HIS  BRAIN  EXSEGTJBD. 

And  it  so  happened  that  Descartes  was  led  by  some  of  Ua 
speculations  to  believe  that  beasts  had  no  soul,  and  consequently! 
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aoeordiog  to  his  notion,  could  have  no  true  mental  operation,  and 
nooonsciouaueas;  and  thus,  his  two  ideas  harmonizing  together, 
he  developed  that  famous  hypothesis  of  the  automation  of  brutes, 
which  is  the  main  subject  of  my  present  discourse.    What  Des- 
cartes meant  by  this  was  that  animals  are  absolutely  machines, 
asif  they  were  mills  or  barrel-organs;  that  they  have  no  feel- 
ings; that  a  dog  does  not  hear  and  does  not  smell,  but  that  the 
impression  which  thus  gave  rise  to  those  states  of  consciousness 
in  the  dog,  gave^rise,  by  a  mechanical  reflex  process,  to  actions 
which  correspond  to  those  which  we  perform  when  we  do  nmell, 
and  do  taste,  and  do  see.     Suppose  an  experiment     Suppose 
that  all  that  is  taken  away  of  the  brain  of  a  frog  is  what  we  call 
the  hemisphere,  the  most  anterior  part  of  the  brain.    If  that 
operation  is  properly  performed,  very  quickly  and  very  skillfully, 
the  frog  may  be  kept  in  a  state  of  full  bodily  vigor  for  months, 
(»*  it  may  be  for  years;  but  it  will  sit  forever  in   the  same 
90t    It  sees  nothing;  it  hears  nothing.     It  will  starve  sooner 
than  feed  itself,  although  if  food  is  put  into  its  mouth  it  swallows 
it.    On  irritation,  it  jumps  or  walks;  if  thrown  into  the  water 
it  swims.     But  the  most  remarkable  thing  that  it  does  is  this: 
you  put  it  in  the  flat  of  your  hand,  it  sits  there,  crouched,  per- 
fectly quiet,  and  would  sit  there  forever.     Then  if  you  incline 
your  hand,   doing  it  very  gently  and  slowly,  so  that  the  frog 
would  naturally  tend  to  slip  off,  you^feel  the  cieature's  forepaws 
getting  a  little  slowly  on  to  the  edge  of  your  hand  until  he  can 
just  hold  himself  there,  so  that  he  does  not  fall :  then,  if  you 
turn  your  hand,  he  mounts  up  with  great  care  and  deliberation, 
putting  one  leg  in  front  and  then  another,  until  he  balances  him- 
self with  perfect  precision  upon  the  edge  of  your  hand;  then,  if 
yon  turn  your  hand  over,  he  goes  through  the  opposite  set  of  ^op- 
erations until  he  comes  to  sit  in  perfect  security  on  the  back  of 
your  hand.     [Applause.]    The  doing  of  all  this  requires  a  deli- 
cacy of  co-ordination,  and  an  adjustment  of  the  muscular  appa- 
ratus of  the  body  which  is  only  comparable  to  that  of  a  rope 
dancer  among  ourselves;  in  truth,  a  frog  is  an  animal  very 
poorly  constructed  for  rope  dancing,  and  on  the  whole  we  may 
give  him  rather  more  credit  than  we  should  do  to  a  human 
dancer.     These  movements  are  performed  with  the  utmost  steadi- 
iness  and  precision,  and  you  may  vary  the  position  of  your  hand 
and  the  frog,  so  long  as  you  are  reasonably  slow  in  your  m  ove 
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ments,  will  work  backward  and  forward  like  a  dodc.  And  wbat 
is  still  more  remarkable  is  this :  that  if  you  put  him  on  a  table, 
and  put  a  book  between  him  and  the  light,  and  give  him  a  little 
jog  behind,  he  will  jump— take  a  long  jump  very  possibly— but 
he  won't  jump  against  the  book;  he  will  jump  to  the  right  or  to 
to  the  left,  but  he  will  get  out  of  the  way,  showing  that  although 
he  is  absolutely  insensible  to  ordinary  impressions  of  light,  there 
is  still  a  something  which  passes  through  the  oensory  nerve,  acts 
upon  the  machinery  and  his  nervous  systemf  and  causes  it  to 
adapt  itself  to  the  proper  action. 

A  SOLDIEK  IN  A  CONDITION  SIMILAK  TO  THE  FROG. 

I  need  not  say  that  since  those  ^a3rs  of  commencing  anatomical 
science  when  criminals  were  handed  over  to  the  doctors,  we  can- 
not make  experiments  on  human  beings,  but  sometimes  they  are 
made  for  us,  and  made  in  a  very  remarkable  manner.  That  op- 
eration called  war  is  a  great  series  of  physiological  experiments, 
and  sometimes  it  happens  that  these  physiological  experiments 
bear  very  remarkable  fruit.  A  French  soldier,  a  sergeant,  was 
wounded  in  the  battle  of  BarelUes.  The  man  was  shot  in  what 
we  call  the  left  parietal  bone.  At  present  this  man  lives  twe 
lives,  normal  life  and  abnormal  life.  In  his  normal  life  he  is 
perfectly  well,  cheerful,  and  a  capital  hospital  attendant ;  doee 
all  his  work  well,  and  is  a  respectable,  weU-conducted  man. 
This  normal  life  lasts  for  about  seven  and  twenty  days,  or  there- 
abouts, out  of  every  month ;  but  for  a  day  or  two  in  each  month — 
generally  at  intervals  of  about  that  time — ^he  passes  into  another 
life,  suddenly  and  without  warning  or  intimation.  In  this  life 
he  is  still  active,  goes  about  just  as  usual,  and  is,  to  all  appear- 
ance, just  the  same  man  as  before :  undresses  himself  and  goes 
to  bed,  gets  up,  makes  his  cigarette  and  smokes  it,  and  eats  and 
drinks.  But  in  this  condition  he  neither  sees,  nor  hears,  nor 
tastes,  nor  smells,  nor  is  he  conscious  of  anything  whatever,  and 
has  only  one  sense  organ  in  a  state  of  activity,  viz.,  that  of  touch, 
which  is  exceedingly  delicate.  If  you  put  an  obstacle  in  his  way 
he  knocks  against  it,  feels  it,  and  goes  to  the  one  side.  If  you 
push  him  in  any  direction  he  goes  straight  on,  illustrating,  as  weD 
as  he  can,  the  first  law  of  motion.  You  see  I  have  said  he  makes 
his  cigarettes,  but  you  may  make  his  tobacco  of  shavings,  or  of 
anythmg  else  you  like,  and  still  he  will  go  on  making  his  cigar- 
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ettee  as  usual.  His  actioQ  is  purely  mechanical,  As  I  paid,  he 
feeds  voraciouslj,  but  whether  you  give  him  aloes,  or  asafoBtida, 
or  the  nicest  thing  possible  [laughter],  it  is  all  the  same  to  him. 

HONEST  AT  ONE  TIME  AND  A  THIEF  AT  ANOTHER. 

The  man  is  in  a  condition  absolutely  parallel  to  that  of  the 
fiog,  aud  no  doubt  when  he  is  in  this  condition,  the  functions  of 
Ub  cerebral  hemisphere  are,  at  any  rate,  largely  annihilated.    He 
18  very  nearly — ^I  don't  say  wholly,  but  very  nearly — ^in  the  con- 
dition of  an  animal  in  which  the  cerebral  hemispheres  are  not 
entirely  extirpated,  but  very  largely  damaged.     And  his  state  is 
wonderfully  interesting  to  me,  for  it  bears  on  the  phenomena  of 
mesmerism,  of  which  I  saw  a  good  deal  when  I  was  a  young 
man.    In  this  state  he  is  capable  of  performing  all  sorts  of  ac- 
tions on  mere  suggestion — as,  for  example,  he  dropped  his  cane 
and  a  perHon  near  him  put  it  into  his  hand,  and  the  feeling  of 
tbe  end  of  the  cane  evidently  produced  in  him  those  molecular 
ehangesof  the  brain  which,  had  he  possessed  consciousness,  would 
have  given  rise  to  the  iaea  of  his  rifle,  for  he  threw  himself  on 
ikis  face,  b^an  feeling  about  him  for  his  cartouche,  went  through 
tbe  motion  of  touching  his  gun,  and  shouted  out  to  an  imaginary 
comrade,  '*  Here  they  are,  a  score  of  them;  but  we  will  give  a 
good  account  of  them/'    This  paper  to  which  I  refer  is  full  of 
tbe  moBt  remarkable  examples  of  this  kind,  and  what  is  the  most 
remarkable  fact  of  all  this  is  the  modifications  which  this  injury 
bas  made  in  the  man's  moral  nature.     In  his  normal  life  he  is 
one  of  the  most  upright  and  honest  of  men.     In  his  abnormal 
state,  however,  he  is  an  inveterate  thief.     He  will  steal  every- 
thing he  can  lay  his  hands  upon  [laughter],  and  if  he  cannot 
steal  anything  else,  he  will  steal  his  own  things  and  hide  them 
away. — ExtAange, 


The  man  who  three  years  ago  married  a  Newport  belle  says  he 
b^ns  to  realize  that  a  thing  of  beauty  is  a  jaw  forever. 

It  is  frequently  remarked  that  girls  who  dress  "  loud"  soon 
come  to  talk  and  act  loud. 

A  MAN  has  been  arrested  for  taking  things  as  they  come. 
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INSTITUTES. 


As  THE  Institute  season  is  nearing  ns,  a  su^estion  or  two 
seems  pertinent.  1.  Where  counties  have  held  institutes 
for  several  consecutive  years,  it  is  important  that  there  be  an  ad- 
vance in  studies.  That  is,  the  work  should  not  go  over  the  same 
ground  that  it  has  been  going  over  for  the  last  two  or  three  years. 
Teachers  who  have  attended  three  or  four  years  desire  to  get  far- 
ther than  the  greatest  common  divisor,  or  the  least  commcm 
multiple.  I  think  three  can  be  found  counties  in  the  State,  and 
out  of  it,  for  that  matter,  in  which  the  institute  work  seldom 
passes  the  limits  named.  Surely  this  needs  changing.  There 
should  be  advance  not  only  into  higher  grades  of  arithmetic,  bat 
into  algebra — in  some  cases,  geometry. 

The  same  law  holds,  of  course,  in  other  studies.  The  mind 
instinctively  seeks  advance.  Stale  food  palls  on  the  taste;  so 
stale  knowledge. 

Examiners  should  therefore  arrange  for  advance  from  year  to 
year. 

2.  A  course  of  work  should,  so  nearly  as  may  be,  be  marked 
out  before  opening  the  institute,  and  this  course  should  be  M- 
lowed,  not  always  absolutely,  but  proximately. 

Let  the  circulars  to  teachers  indicate  something  of  the  kind 
and  extent  of  the  work  to  be  done,  not  simply  naming  &e 
branches,  but  the  scope  of  the  work  in  the  branch.  Thus,  in- 
stead of  saying  arithmetic,  say  common  fractions  and  per  centage. 
So  in  phyiiology,  instead  of  physiology,  which  may  mean  the 
bones,  which  have  been  the  theme  for  the  last  four  institutes,  say 
the  nervous  system,  and  the  digestive  system,  etc. 

The  teachers  will  know  what  to  expect  and  will  come,  while  if 
the  same  old  diet,  *'  hash,"  is  to  be  taken,  they  will  not  oome,  cr 
at  most  will  come  with  indifference  or  reluctance. 

3.  This  will  rule  out  traveling  lecturers  and  hobbyists,  or  at 
least  will  rule  them  into  line.  This  is  not  only  a  oonsummation 
devoutly  to  be  wished,  but  a  duty  from  examiners  to  teaeben. 
Teachers  do  not  go  to  institutes  to  be  talked  at,  or  played  npcn 
as  a  tyro  thumbs  a  musical  instrument. 

These  three  conditions  complied  with,  and  the  interest  and  ^- 
dency  of  our  institutes  will  be  increased.  H. 
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ON  TEACHING  DEFINIT0N8- 


W,    WATKINS.. 


Bgn, 

amuse. 

ejes, 

seUiDg, 

chalk, 

parcels, 

March, 

inquire, 

taught, 

writing. 

trjiDg, 

venture, 

19  the  Third  Reader  I  find  the  following  words  to  be.used  as  a 
spelling  lesson: 

teacher,  happpiest, 

country,  supposed, 

missing,  delighted, 

troubled,  fisherman, 

spinning,  gentleman, 

confused,  themsdves. 

Can  we  use  any  of  these  words  to  teach  definitions?  If  so, 
what  ones  and  how?  Let  us  consider  the  natural  steps  in  the 
knowledge  of  a  word.    They  are  three  in  number. 

1.  To  understand  a  word  when  wo  hear  it  used. 

2.  To  be  able  to  use  it  ourselves. 

3.  To  be  able  to  tell  in  other  words  what  it  means. 
This  is  the  order  of  time  and  of  nature. 

Of  the  above  list  it  is  probable  that  search^  amuse,  pareeh,  in' 
qwn,  venturCy  eonfuaed,  supposed,  ddigkted,  convey  some  more  or 
leas  distinct*  idea  to  the  minds  of  our  pupils,  but  they  do  not 
themselves  vse  these  words.  All  the  rest  they  understand  clearly 
and  use  freely.  But  they  cannot  tell  what  chalk  is.  Can  their 
teacher?  They  love  butter  and  clamor  for  it,  but  can  they  tell 
what  it  is?    Can  you? 

Thus  we  see  that  a  definition  in  words  is  not  easy.  It  requires 
great  accuracy  of  thought  and  nioeness  in  the  use  of  language  to 
make  a  good  definition. 

In  this  list  there  are  three  which  may  be  defined  in  words, 
teacher,  fisherman,  gentleman.  For  the  last  the  writer  once  re- 
ceived, "A  man  that  does  right,"  and  counted,  it  a  good  defini* 
tioD. 

Now  we  can  do  this  with  our  words. 

1.  If  there  be  a  strange  word  which  the  pupil  does  not  under* 
stand,  we  may  teach  him  to  understand  it  by  using  it  in  such 
sentences  as  makes  its  meaning  very  plain  and  perspicuous.  . 

Thus,  Boppose  the  word  intoxicated  conveys  no  idea  to  his 
mind,  we  may  say,  "The  drunkard  drank  whisky  until  he  be- 
came  intoxicated." 
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We  should  be  satisfied  with  connectiDg  the  word  with  the  idea 
and  not  attempt  anything  more  in  that  lesson.  Our  three  steps 
are  often  years  apart 

2.  We  may  practice  the  pupil  io  the  use  of  such  words  as  he 
dearly  understands. 

The  pupil  should  use  in  sentences  the  words  search,  paroeh, 
venture,  inquire,  etc. 

Here  the  teacher  will  encounter  the  natural  indoleuoe  of  the 
child's  mind,  for  the  sentences  will  be  such  as  require  the  mini- 
mum of  thought  and  the  least  possible  number  of  words.  This 
requires  tact  on  the  teacher's  part;  but  bj  praising  good  sen- 
tences and  shaming  bad  ones,  and  refusing  those  that  are  made 
in  imitation  of  another's  thought,  it  may  be  overcome- 

3.  We  may  require  a  definition  of  such  as  the  pupil  can  de- 
fine. We  may  encourage  him  to  attempt  definitions  of  words 
which  we  are  sure  he  understands.  Commend  what  we  can  and 
assist  where  we  must. 

If  thus  we  lead  the  pupil  up  to  a  definition  through  the  under- 
standing, and  use  of  the  words,  the  definition  is  natural^  it  is  his 
own,  and  will  prove  of  great  value  in  fostering  habits  of  accurate 
thought  and  critical  use  of  language.  But  if  he  commit  to 
memory  the  definition  of  a  word  which  he  does  not^understand 
and  cannot  use,  he  is  not  benefited  in  any  degree. 

There  is  one  way  to  learn  how  to  define  words:  grow  to  it. 


REFORM  IN  ENGLISH  ORTHOGRAPHY— L 
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REFORM  in  its  very  nature  is  in  a  sense  distasteful.  It  assume! 
I  at  the  outset  that  something  needs  bettering,  i.  e.,  that  some- 
thing b  not  as  good  as  it  ought  to  be,  possibly  might  be.  This 
assumption,  therefore,  in  a  delicate  way  reflects  on  the  authoif 
of  the  thing  or  system  to  be  reformed.  The  authors,  therefoiv^ 
object  It  reflectc,  in  a  degree,  upon  those  who  practice  or  in- 
dorse the  plan  or  system,  and  consequently  they  are  likely  to 
object. 
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Seoond,  a  still  larger  and  less  philosophic  dass  object,  and  for 
less  commendable  reasons,  namelv,  they  don't  want  to  be  dis- 
turbed. They  wish  to  be  let  alone,  and  they  wish  you  to  mind 
your  own  business.  Thus  reform,  however  worthy,  always  meets 
opposition;  and  this  opposition  is  more  or  less  intense  according 
to  the  subject,  the  parties  engaged,  the  age  or  community  in 
which  the  process  is  carried  on.  Reform  in  English  orthography 
txn  hardly  daim  exemption  from  the  common  fate. 

That  this  reform  is  necessary  hardly  needs  affirming.  If  we 
had  DO  other  £EK^ts  than  those  furnished  by  the  spelling  matches 
<&  the  past  few  months,  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  we 
flhoold  have  enough  to  carry  conviction.  In  these  we  find  edi- 
iors,  doctors,  lawyers,  teachers  and  others,  failing  at  times  on 
the  first  or  second  word,  and  seldom  going  beyond  ten  to  twenty 
▼ords.  Yet  many  of  these  persons  have  spent  from  one  to 
Aree,  in  some  cases  four  years  in  learning  to  ^U.  This  evi- 
dence becomes  even  stronger  when  we  look  into  our  public 
ichools  and  see  what  immense  drill  in  spelling  is  exacted  through 
a  coarse  of  four,  five  or  seven  years. 

Bat  worse  still  when  we  remember,  1st,  that  in  all  this  time 
and  labor,  spelling  is  not  learned;  2d,  that  when  learned,  it 
cannot  with  propriety  be  called  knowledge.  Bad  I  sad  I  two, 
three,  four  golden  years  of  youth  consumed,  and  the  mere  im- 
plements obtained,  the  mere  rind  of  the  fruit  broken,  the  rich 
meat  remaining  untouched.  And  here  end  the  school  days  of  a 
large  per  cent,  of  all  the  pupils  in  the  rural  districts  and  villages* 
And  thus  instead  of  being  educated  they  have  been  spelling — 
"4>nly  this  and  nothing  more."  Does  such  a  state  of  things  call 
for  reform?  If  it  does  not  call  for  reform  what  does?  But  you 
say,  what  can  be  done?  Ak\  that's  the  question.  To  find  the 
^^  is  something,  but  to  find  the  remedy  is  much  more. 

1.  We  propose  the  removal  of  aU  silent  letters.  These  are 
4aaong  the  most  troublesome.  They  have  no  sound  whatever  to 
goide  the  ear,  consequently  to  give  them  their  place,  must  be  the 
stubborn  and  tiresome  work  of  pure  memory.  These  removed, 
and  thousands  of  words  could  be  spelled  phone^cally  without 
labor  and  with  almost  absolute  certainty. 

We  present  a  few  in  illustration:  fei^e,  jjfnou;,  hjoilf^  knob,  piobn^ 
jmtter,  sc&ism,  rheumatic^  pAAieic,  and  the  like,  ad  UbUum.    Take 
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oot  the  rilent.  consequently  nseless,  leCters,  and  ne  have  nif, 
naw,  or  even  na,  haf,  nob,  eatn,  salter,  sism,  ramatic,  tisie. 
What  child  coald  not  spell  these  on  first  trial,  yet  how  many 
adults  go  down  on  them  in  the  spelling  crusade! 

2.     Qive  each  letter  <me  wand,  cmd  hut  one. 

It  is  veil  known  to  all  who  have  examined  pronunciation  with 
care,  that  most  of  the  letters  in  our  alphabet  have  two  and  three 
sounds,  some  six  or  eight.  I  has  five  sounds,  as  heard  in  si,  sS, 
rir,  marine,  union.  £  has  seven,  as  in  me,  mid,  her,  there,  (hey, 
ewe,  England.  A  has  eight,  as  in  fa,  fat,  far,  fall,  fare,  toas,  mamfy 
paef;  the  other  vowels  about  the  same.  The  consonants  have,  in 
some  cases,  two  to  three  sounds  each.  G  has  two,  as  in  go,  gm. 
G  has  four,  as  in  eap,  eUg,  iuffi/oe,  eoeial;  and  s  has  three,  possi- 
bly four,  as  in  eit,  raise,  mre,  treasure. 

Without  further  analysis,  it  is  apparent,  yea,  painfully  appa- 
rent, that  such  multiplicity  of  sounds  of  the  same  character 
must  produce  inextricable  confusion.  It  is  therefore  equally  ap- 
parent that  the  removal  of  this  multiplicity  would  remove  a 
great  difficulty.  We  hear,  for  the  first  time,  the  words  eir,  her^ 
fur.  At  once  the  tendency  is  to  put  the  same  vowel  in  each 
word,  as  sir,  hir,  fir,  or  ser,  her,  fer,  or  sur,  hur,  fur,  and  if  each 
of  these  vowels  had  but  one  sound,  so  we  would  do,  or  change 
the  pronunciation.  The  same  is  true  in  prog,  preg,  deigh;  also 
in  there  and  care,  and  thus.  Thus  we  are  perplexed  with 
words  in  which  difierent  letters  give  the  same  sound.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  are  equally  perplexed  with  the  same  letters 
giving  difierent  sounds  Take  the  dipthong  ou,^as  in  ought,  eougk 
(oof),  plough  (plow),  enou^  (enuf),  through  (thru),  and  thus  on 
ad  finem,  ad  nauseam.  No  wonder  the  Frenchman  exclaimed 
''Murder!  murder!"  when  he  got  through  with  these  con tradio- 
tions.  Fix  to  each  character  a  uniform  sound,  and  the  absurdly 
disappears,  and  with  it  the  difficulty. 

This  second  condition  complied  with,  another  becomes  neeee- 
sary,  namely : 

8.    Kew  Letlfirs  added  to  our  Alphabet. 

Bome  of  our  useless  letters,  as  c,  or  k,  s,  or  c,  or  s,  should  be 
expelled,  or  changed  in  sound,  and  then  a  sufficient  number  of 
new  ones  added  to  equal  the  number  of  elementary  sounds  in  tlie 
language*    After  the  number  of  sounds  is  agreed  upon,  the 
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yention  of  the  letters  is  a  simple  matter.  Any  one  who  has  skill 
enough  to  inclose  a  space  with  three  lines  instead  of  five  can  do 
this.  The  naming  of  these  characters  is  alike  simple.  Any  one 
who  can  find  a  name  for  a  new  discovery  or  invention,  can  do 
this,  or  easier,  he  can  filch  names  from  the  Greek,  Sanscrit,  or 
Hebrew. 

]  dose  this  article  with  a  statement  of  some  of  the  benefits  re- 
sulting from  this  proposed  change : 

1.  After  having  learned  the  names  and  sounds  of  letters, 
children  would  learn  to  spell  in  a  few  weeks;  rather  they  would 
not  learn,  they  would  hear  and  8peU. 

2.  They  would  learn  to  read  with  almost  equal  fiEusility. 

3.  Pronunciation  would  be  alike  easy. 

4.  Immigrants  to  this  country  would  be  relieved  of  a  labor 
ahnost  incalculable. 

5.  And  generally,  spelling  and  pronouncing,  which  now  are 
"herculean  feats/'  would  take  care  of  themselves,  much  as  do 
the  laws  of  gravity. 

Sorely  here  is  gain  enough  to  commend  this  reform,  yea,  such 
as  should  compel  it 
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ACCORDING  TO  TYNDALL,  HUXLEY,  SPENCER  AND  DARWIN. 


GENESIS — CHAPTER   I. 


1.  Primarily  the  Unknowable  moved  upon  cosmos  and  evolved 
protoplasm. 

2.  And  protoplasm  was  inorganic  and  undifferentiated,  contain 
ing  all  things  in  potential  energy;  and  a  spirit  ot   evolution 
moved  upon  the  fluid  mass. 

3.  And  the  Unknowable  said,  Let  atoms  attract;  and  their 
contact  begat  light,  heat  and  electricity. 

4.  And  the  Unconditioned  differentiated  the  atoms,  each  after 
its  kind ;  and  their  combinations  begat  rock,  air  and  water. 

5.  And  there  went  out  a  spirit  of  evolution  from  the  Uncon- 
ditioned, and  working  in  protoplasm,  by  accretion  and  absorption, 
produced  the  organic  cell. 
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6.  And  cell  by  nutrition  evolved  primordial  germ,  and  germ 
developed  protogene ;  and  protogene  begat  eozoon,  and  eozoon 
begat  monad,  and  monad  begat  animalcule. 

7.  And  animalcule  begat  ephemera;  then  began  creeping 
things  to  multiply  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

8.  And  each  atom  in  vegetable  protoplasm  beget  the  molecule, 
and  thence  came  all  grass  and  every  herb  in  the  earth. 

9.  And  animalcule  in  the  water  evolved  fins,  tails,  claws 
and  scales;  and  in  the  air  wings  and  beaks;  and  on  the  land 
they  sprouted  such  organs  as  were  necessary  as  played  upon  by 
the  environment. 

10.  And  by  accretion  and  absorption  came  the  radiata  and 
mollusca,  and  moUusca  begat  articulata,  and  articulata  begat  ver- 
tebrata. 

11.  Now  these  are  the  generation  of  the  higher  vertebrata,  in 
the  cosmic  period  that  the  Unknowable  evoluted  the  bipedal 
mammalia. 

12.  And  every  man  of  the  earth,  while  he  was  a  hipparion, 
and  the  hipparion  before  he  was  ascidian. 

13.  Out  of  the  ascidian  came  the  amphibian  and  begat  the 
pentadactyle  by  inheritance;  and  selection  produced  the  hylobate, 
from  which  are  the  simiade  in  all  their  tribes. 

14.  And  out  of  the  simiade  the  lemur  prevailed  above  his 
fellows  and  produced  the  platyrhine  monkey. 

15.  And  the  platyrhine  begat  the  caterrhine,  and  the  cater- 
rhine  monkey  begat  the  anthropoid  ape,  and  ape  begat  the  longim- 
anous  prang,  and  the  orang  begat  the  chimpanzee,  and  the  chim- 
panzee evoluted  the  what-is  it. 

16.  And  the  what-is-it  went  into  the  land  of  Nod  and  took 
him  a  wife  of  the  longimanous  gibbons. 

17.  And  in  process  of  the  cosmic  period  were  bom  unto  th^n 
and  their  children  the  anthropomorphic  primordial  types. 

18.  The  homunculus,  the  prognathous,  the  troglodyte,  the 
autochthon,  the  terragen,  these  are  the  generations  of  primeval 
man. 

19.  And  primeval  man  was  naked  and  not  ashamed,  but 
lived  in  quadrumanous  innocence,  and  struggled  mightily  to  har- 
monize with  the  environment. 

20.  And  by  inheritance  and  natural  selection  did  he  progress 
from  the  stable  and  homogeneous  to  the  complex  and  the  hetero- 
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geneoTifl— for  the  weakest  died  and  the  atroDgest  grew  and  multi- 


21.  And  man  grew  a  thumb  for  that  he  had  need  of  it,  and 
developed  capacities  for  prej. 

22.  For  behold,  the  swiftest  men  eaught  the  most  animals, 
and  the  swiftest  animals  got  away  irom  the  most  slow  men; 
wherefore  the  slow  animals  were  eaten  and  the  slow  men  starved 
to  death. 

23.  And  as  types  were  differentiated  the  weaker  types  con- 
tinually disappeared. 

24.  And  the  earth  was  filled  with  violence ;  for  man  strove 
with  man,  and  tribe  with  tribe,  whereby  they  killed  off  the  weak 
and  foolish  and  secured  the  survival  of  the  fittest. — School  BvWn. 


BEAUTY  IN  THE  SCHOOL  ROOM. 


ALICE  M.  ELDBIDOE, 


¥E  ABE  oft»n  told  to  make  our  school  rooms  ''attractive/' 
and,  in  most  cases,  it  is  easy  enough  to  follow  the  admoni- 
tion. But  a  large  and  commodious  room,  in  a  splendid  building 
in  the  city,  affords  a  striking  contrast  to  many  of  Hie  houses  in 
which  we  poor  country  teachers  "  keep  school." 

Imagine,  for  instance,  a  lone,  dreary,  dilapidated  building, 
perched  upon  a  rocky  hill,  difficult  of  access  in  winter,  and  quite 
as  innocent  of  shade  in  the  summer  time.  The  great  number  of 
the  windows  sn^ests  a  reason  for  their  ''  unblinded"  state. 

The  ho^  of  the  neighborhood  have  long  since  made  the  dis* 
covery  that  no  other  ponds  are  so  desirable  for  a  summer  resort 
as  those  near  the  school  house,  and  almost  inyariably  take  up 
their  winter  residence  under  the  house  or  near  the  door,  and  pro- 
test, with  a  grunt  of  disapproval,  against  the  invasion  of  their 
domains.  The  inside  of  this  place  usually  corresponds  to  the 
outside,  but  if  the  teacher  has  a  realizing  sense  of  the  ''  great 
power  of  beauty,"  she  can,  with  the  assistance  of  the  pupils,  work 
wonders  in  the  way  of  improving  the  appearance  of  her  surround- 
ings, and  at  the  same  time  exert  an  influence  that  will  be  fdt  in 
the  home  of  every  child  under  her  care,  making  its  whole  life 
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brighter  and  better,  ever  afterwards.  To  young  teachers,  espe- 
cially, who  may  find  themselves,  at  some  time,  in  just  such  & 
place  as  the  one  described,  a  few  suggestions  from  a  teacher  of 
experience  may  be  of  practical  benefit. 

First  of  all,  the  school  room  should  be  thoroughly  cleansed, 
and  then  the  pupils  should  be  required  to  keep  it  so. 

If  no  better  blinds  can  be  had,  tack  up  some  nice,  clean  news- 
papers at  the  upper  parts  of  the  windows.  A  pair  of  ''husk 
mats,"  which  can  be  made  at  noon  on  rainy  days,  will  furnish 
pleasant  occupation  for  the  children,  and  prove  a  valuable  acqui- 
sition. 

Chromos  are  so  easily  obtained,  and  there  are  such  a  variety 
of  really  pretty  frames  to  be  made  by  the  exercise  of  a  little 
skill  and  patience,  that  you  can  have  pictures  for  the  room  at 
very  little  expense. 

Mottoes  neatly  framed,  or  mottoes  on  scrolls  made  with  crayon 
on  the  blackboard,  are  beautiful  and  suggestive. 

If  you  have  not  enough  blackboard  room,  and  the  director  ne- 
glects to  provide  more,  you  can  make  it  yourself.  Prepare  the 
wall  by  filling  the  rough  places  with  plaster  of  Paris  mixed  with 
water,  if  the  wall  is  plastered,  and  paint  with  a  preparation 
made  by  Prof.  Hough's  recipe,  as  follows :  ''To  one  gallon  best 
alcohol  add  one  pound  gum  shellac.  Let  it  stand  for  twenty- 
four  hours ;  then  add  four  ounces  of  lamp  black.  Apply  with  a 
common  paint  brush."  Let  the  walls  get  perfectly  dry  before 
using  them. 

If  you  have  no  charts  for  your  writing  dass,  improve  your  own 
writing,  set  the  best  copies  you  can  and  use  one  of  your  new 
blackboards  in  explaining  the  principles  of  penmanship,  accord- 
ing to  some  approved  method.  You  will  find  it  of  great  use, 
too,  in  teaching  the  rudiments  of  drawing,  which  the  pupils  will 
need  to  know  when  they  begin  map  drawing.  The  smaller  chil- 
dreu,  for  lack  of  other  employment,  may  sometimes  be  allowed 
to  take  a  leaf,  trace  the  outline  on  their  slates  and  fill  in  the  net- 
work by  lookiug  at  it.  They  will  soon  make  beautiful  little  draw- 
ings. Avoid  extremes.  While  trying  to  improve  the  bare  ap- 
pearance of  the  school  room,  do  not  turn  it  into  a  play  house,  nor 
allow  the  adornment  of  it  to  engross  too  much  attention,  and  so 
cause  harm  instead  of  the  good  intended.  Make  the  recitations 
instructive  and  interesting,  and  be  sure  that  you  have  a  clear 
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idea,  youradf,  of  everything  you  attempt  to  teach  to  others. 
Nowhere  else  can  such  an  abundance  and  variety  of  material  for 
the  most  beautiful  and  rustic  work  be  found  as  in  the  country. 
The  children  will  gladly  collect  and  bring  odd  knots  of  wood, 
mosses,  ferns  and  many  other  pretty  plants,  out  of  which  you 
can  arrange  a  rustic  basket  or  stand  that  would  be  an  ornament 
to  any  parlor.  As  the  weather  grows  colder,  and  we  are  thrown 
upon  our  own  resources  for  amusement  indoors,  the  bright  leaves 
gathered  in  the  fall  and  pressed  away  in  old  books  may  be  brought 
out  and  carefully  assorted.  They  can  be  arranged  on  wreaths  of 
cedars  for  picture  frames ;  on  white  or  tinted  card-board  with  del- 
icate ferns,  and  framed ;  forming  a  beautiful  picture  that  will  be 
mistaken  for  an  exquisite  painting ;  or  in  wall  pockets  with  wav- 
ing ferns,  sprays  of  scarlet  sumac,  delicate  grasses,  golden-rod, 
prince-feathers,  and  any  other  everlasting  flowers. 

By  these  simple  devices  a  beautiful  effect  is  produced,  and  none 
can  realize  without  seeing  for  himself,  how  beautifully  the  autumn 
leaves  and  bright  flowers  light  up  the  room  through  the  dreary 
winter  months,  bringing  to  remembrance  the  gorgeous  tints  of 
the  autumn  woods,  as  they  stood  bathed  in  the  sunlight  of  the 
glorious  Indian  summer. 

**  What  e'er  the  eye  may  trace,  / 

Seeking  the  Beautiful,  it  will  arise." 


THAT  DIVISOR  QUESTION. 


THOMAS  M.  CLABK. 


AFTER  all  that  has  been  said  on  the  subject  of  ''inverting'' 
divisor  in  the  division  of  one  fraction  by  another,  and  in 
the  division  of  an  integer  by  a  fraction,  we  £eu1  to  discover  any- 
thing new  or  startling,  much  less  any  improvement  upon  either 
Bay,  Bobinson  or  Dean. 

If  we  understand  the  point  in  controversy,  it  is  simply,  "Why 
are  we  directed,  when  dividing  by  a  fraction,  to  invert  the  terms 
of  the  divisor?"  A  fraction  has  been  defined,  an  unperformed 
^vision,  or  division  indicated*  And  the  value  of  a  fraction  is 
the  quotient  of  the  numerator  divided  by  the  denominator.    And 
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the  numerator  is  always  as  many  times  the  value  of  the  fractioD 
as  there  are  units  in  the  denominator. 

Suppose  it  is  required  to  divide  \  by  §•  We  are  simply  re- 
quired to  divide  the  quotient  of  1  divided  by  2,  by  the  quotient  2^ 
divided  by  3 ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  divide  the  value  of  J  by  the 
value  of  f .  If  we  divide  the  i  by  the  numerator  (2)  of  the  di- 
visor, ix2=i'  ^^  ^ve  a  quotient  as  many  times  too  small  a» 
the  divisor  was  times  too  large ;  but  we  have  seen  that  the  nu- 
merator alone  is  as  many  times  the  value  of  the  fraction  as  there- 
are  units  in  the  denominator,  hence  it  is  3  times  too  large,  and 
the  quotient  ^  is  as  many  times  too  small  as  the  divisor  is  times 
too  large,  which  is  3  times.  Hence  the  quotient  \  must  be  mul- 
tiplied by  3,  to  obtain  the  true  quotient,  J^*=f. 

If  we  examine  this  operation  we  will  find  we  have  multiplied 
the  denominator  of  the  dividend  by  the  numerator  of  the  divisor 
and  the  numerator  of  the  dividend  by  the  denominator  of  the 
divisor,  which  is  the  same  as  inverting  the  terms  of  the  divisor. 

The  rule  may  be  illustrated  in  various  ways,  any  of  which  is. 
sufficient  foundation  for  the  rule. 

1.  Division  being  the  reverse  of  multiplication,  the  operation 
must  be  reverse  of  the  operation  in  multiplication.  To  multiply 
one  fraction  by  another,  we  multiply  by  the  numerator  of  the 
multiplier  and  divide  by  the  denominator ;  to  reverse  that  ope- 
ration we  must  multiply  by  the  denominator  and  divide  by  the 
numerator.     This  inverts  the  terms  of  the  divisor. 

2.  In  the  division  of  one  fraction  by  another,  integral  as  well 
as  fractional,  the  divisor  must  be  of  the  same  unit  value  of  the 
dividend,  and  vice  versa.  To  divide  J  by  f ,  they  must  first  be  re- 
duced to  the  same  unit  value,  or  to  the  same  sized  parts  of  the 
same  unit.  The  denominator  showing  the  size  of  the  parts 
inio  which  the  unit  is  divided,  they  must,  before  division,  be  re- 
duced to  a  common  denominator.  When  so  reduced  we  have  f 
and  ^.  In  the  operation  we  have  multiplied  each  numerator  by 
the  denominator,  not  its  own.  The  denominators  may  be  sup- 
pressed or  cancelled,  as  it  is  obvious  that  4-6  are  contained  a» 
many  times  in  3-6  as  4  is  contained  times  in  3.  But  this  opera- 
tion multiplies  the  numerator  of  the  dividend  by  the  denomi- 
nator of  the  divisor  and  vice  verm.  This  operation  reduces  the 
fractions  to  a  common  denominator,  suppresses  or  cancels  the 
common  denominator  and  divides  one  fraction  by  the  other,  and 
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is  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  rule,  **  Invert  the  terms  of  the 
divisor  and  proceed  as  in  multiplication." 

3.  K  one  number,  either  integral  or  fractional,  be  multiplied  by 
the  reciprocal  of  another  number,  either  integral  or  fractional, 
the  product  is  equal  to  the  quotient  of  the  former  number  di- 
vided by  the  latter.  But  the  reciprocal  of  a  number  being  the 
quotient  arising  from  dividing  unity  by  the  number,  it  follows 
that  the  reciprocal  of  a  fraction  is  equal  to  the  denominator  of 
the  fraction  divided  by  its  numerator,  or  the  fraction  inverted. 
Hence,  to  divide  one  fraction  by  another  we  may  multiply  by  the 
reciprocal  of  the  divisor,  which  is  the  fraction  inverted,  and 
hence  the  rule.  * 

4.  Let  us  illustrate  the  rule  by  solving  the  following  example: 
How  many  pounds  of  tea  at  $  of  a  dollar  per  pound  can  I  buy 
with  ]i  a  dollar?  1  is  contained  in  ^,  ^  times,  and  ^  is  con- 
tained in  i,  3  times  as  many  times  as  1,  or  f  times,  which  is 
the  number  of  pounds  at  ^  of  a  dollar  per  pound ;  but  f  is  con- 
tained but  ^  as  many  as  ^,  and  3-2  divided  by  2=3-4,  or  the  num- 
ber of  pounds  that  I  can  buy  with  i  a  dollar  at  f  dollars  per 
pound.  But  in  this  operation  we  have  multiplied  the  numerator 
of  the  dividends  by  the  denominator  of  the  divisor,  and  vice  versa, 
which  is  equivalent  to  inverting  the  terms  of  the  divisor. 


A  New  Pronoun. — After  a  presentation  by  Prof.  Hoss  of 
the  defect  in  pronouns  in  such  sentences  as,  ''Each  lady  and 
gentleman  is  expected  to  bear  his  or  her  share  of  the  responsi- 
bility," etc.,  the  rhetoric  dass  adopted  the  following : 

Whereas,  There  is  no  personal  pronoun  in  English  represent- 
ing common  gender  in  the  third  person,  and 

Whereas,  This  lack  is  inconvenient,  and  also  non-eampli- 
mentary  to  one  sex,  therefore, 

Resolved,  That  we  commend  to  grammarians  the  propriety  of 
furnishing  a  pronoun  to  supply  this  deficiency. — Ind.  Student, 


There  are  221,000  school  teachers  in  this  country,  and  14,- 
000,000  children  who  are — or  ought  to  be — in  school.  The  cost 
per  annum  for  each  child  b  $6.75,  which,  indeed,  seems  a  small 
sum. 


OFFICIAL   DEPARTMENT. 


Office  of  Attorney  General, 
IndianapoliSj  June  5, 1875. 
Hon.  J.  H.  Smart,  Sup't.  of  Public  Instruction : 

Sir  : — Your  letter  of  the  third  inst.  is  received.  You  therein  request 
my  opinion  in  answer  to  the  following  questions,  viz : 

1.  Property  has  been  acquired  for  school  purposes  by  a  township 
Subsequently  the  territory  in  which  the  school  property  is  situated  be- 
comes an  incorporated  town  and  elects  a  board  of  school  trustees.  What 
disposition  should  be  made  of  the  school  property? 

2.  School  property  has  been  acquired  by  a  township  just  outside  of 
an  incorporated  town.  Subsequently  the  town  extends  its  limits  and 
takes  in  such  property.  "What  disposition  should  be  made  of  the  prop- 
erty in  this  case? 

^  I  refer  you,  first,  to  the  decision  of  our  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of 
Carson  vs.  The  Staie^  27  Ind.  465. 

But  the  latest  decision  of  our  Supreme  Court  upon  the  questions 
which  you  present  is  to  be  found  in  the  case  of  Heizer  ^b.  Tohn  ei  al^ 
87  Ind.  415. 

In  this  case  the  Supreme  Court  say:  "There  is  no  statute  which  provides 
that  when  a  part  of  a  township  shall  be  annexed  to  a  city  or  town,  the 
title  to  school  houses,  or  houses  and  lots  on  which  they  are  situated, 
within  the  territory  thus  annexed,  shall,  by  that  act,  be  withdrawn  from 
the  school  township,  as  a  corporation,  and  vested  in  the  town  or  city. 
There  is  nothing  to  support  such  a  theory.  »  »  »  The  money,  with 
which  the  property  was  purchased  and  the  houses  erected,  was  raised  by 
a  tax  upon  the  people  of  the  township,  and  more  than  half  of  those  for 
whose  use  the  property  was  acquired  are  still  outside  of  tfhe  city,  if  the 
property  shall  be  adjudged  to  belong  to  the  city,  these  persons  must  lose 
what  they  have  thus  paid.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  property  shall  be 
adjudged  to  belong  to  the  township,  it  is  only  adjudging  that  the  title 
remains  where  it  was  vested,  and  that  those  who  have  become  an  inte- 
gral part  of  another  and  distinct  corporation,  have  ceased  thereby  to 
have  any  interest  in  it.  It  is  true  that  equality,  which  is  equity,  would 
say  that  they  should  share  in  the  property,  or  its  proceeds,  in  proportion 
to  their  number  or  the  amount  contributed  by  them  to  its  acquisition." 

At  the  close  of  the  opinion  appears  the  following  significant  sentence : 
"  If  there  shall  be  discovered  any  ground  on  which  an  equitable  division 
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of  the  proceeds  of  the  property  when  sold,  can  be  effected,  or  if  the  cor- 
poration interested  can  agree  upon  such  a  division,  this  opinion  is  not 
intended  to  prevent  such  an  adjustment." 

This  decision,  then,  is  to  the  effect  that  the  title  to  school  property,  in 
such  cases  as  are  mentioned  in  your  questions,  would  remain  in  the  school 
townships. 

I  can  see  no  difference  in  the  rules  of  law  applicable  to  both  of  your 
questions,  in  this  respect. 

In  the  event  the  school  property  be  sold,  the  Supreme  Court  make  the 
suggestion,  eminently  proper  and  just,  that  there  should  be  an  equitable 
division  of  the  proceeds,  in  such  cases,  between  the  school  townships  and 
the  incorporated  towns  or  cities.  It  is  clearly  intimated  in  the  opinion 
that  such  a  division,  if  brought  about  by  the  parties  interested,  would  bf 
sanctioned  by  the  courts,  and  in  a  suit  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining such  a  division,  it  is  fair  to  suppose  that  the  courts  would  lend 
their  aid. 

It  is  impossible  to  anticipate  the  various  aspects  which  the  facts  in  such 
oases  may  present  in  future.  But  it  would  seem  to  be  a  fair  and  proper 
rule,  in  general,  that  the  proceeds  of  sales  of  school  property,  in  such 
cases  as  you  have  mentioned,  ought  to  be  equitably  divided  between  the 
school  townships,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  incorporated  towns  or  cities 
on  the  other  hand,  which  are  interested,  in  proportion  to  the  amounts 
which  they  have  contributed  respectively  to  the  property. 

Very  respectfully, 

CLARENCE  A.  BUSKIRK, 
Attorney  General. 


EDITORIAU 


Thb  Educationist  has  been  consolidated  in  Thb  Indiana  Scrool  Joumnai.,  W. 
A.  Bell  Is  to  continue  as  Editor,  A.  0.  Shortridge  and  George  P.  Brown  are  to  be  associate 
editors.  Each  editor  is  to  be  at  liberty  to  express  his  views  on  educational  matters  without 
•holding  the  others  responsible  for  the  same.  Mr.  Shortridge's  articles  will  be  signed  S.» 
and  Mr.  Brown's,  B. 


If  you  do  not  get  your  Journal  by  the  16th  of  the  month,  write  &t 
once. 

If  you  wish  the  address  of  your  Journal  changed,  give  the  old  post 
office  as  well  as  the  new,  together  with  the  county  in  each  case. 

Nsw  subscribers  should  add  ten  cents  to  the  subscription  price  of  the 
Journal,  to  prepay  postage,  as  the  new  law  requires.  If  sent  with  the 
subscription  it  will  save  trouble  and  expense. 

Our  circulation  has  increased  more  rapidly  than  we  anticipated,  and 
we  have  run  out  of  March  Journals.  Any  person  sending  this  number, 
with  his  address,  will  have  the  time  of  his  subscription  extended  one 
month. 

The  State  Superintendent  has  stated,  iir  the  Official  Department  of 
the  Journal  sds^eral  times,  that  he  can  supply  the  School  Law  and  Re- 
ports of  his  Department  on  certain  named  conditions.  Teachers  wishing 
either  of  these  documents  should  send  to  the  Superintendent  direct,  and 
not  to  the  Editor  of  the  Journal,  for  them. 


ORATORY  vs.  THE  PRESS. 


Since  the  late  oratorical  contest,  there  has  been  much  discussion  as  to 
the  practical  utility  of  such  performances.  While  one  class  of  persons, 
including  of  course  the  "college  boys,"  place  great  stress  upon  the  ora- 
torical art,  and  regard  the  acquirement  of  it  as  an  essential  element  in  a 
finished  education,  another  class,  including  many  editors,  insist  that  ora- 
tory is  a  matter  of  little  importance;  that  this  is  an  age  of  newspapers; 
that  public  opinion  is  formed  by  the  press  and  not  by  the  orator.    Per- 
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hape  a  mediilEn  view  will  come  nearer  the  truth.  While  it  is  true  that 
people  do  not  now,  as  in  the  time  of  Demosthenes  and  Cicero,  get  all 
their  knowledge  o'f  public  affairs  from  the  rostrum,  yet  it  is  also  true 
that  they  are  instructed  in  many  things  by  the  public  speaker. 

Before  the  time  of  printing  and  newspapers,  all  public  teaching  was  of 
necessity  oral ;  but  since  printed  matter  has  become  so  cheap  and  so  ex- 
tensiTely  circulated,  most  information  is  obtained  through  this  source. 
And  yet  the  press  does  not  take  the  place  of  the  orator — it  simply  sup- 
plements and  extends  his  work.  In  no  period  in  the  past  history  of  the 
world  was  there  so  much  teaching  done  by  public  speaking.  The  pulpit^ 
the  lecture  stand,  "the  stump,"' the  *Hown  meeting,"  are  all  great  influ- 
ences in  forming  public  opinion,  and  in  each  of  these  places  oratory — 
true  oratory — is  a  power. 

We  hail  the  advent  of  newspapers  and  acknowledge  their  influence,  but 
we  cannot  yet  dispense  with  the  public  speaker.  The  desirable  thing  is 
to  correct  some  false  notions  in  regard  to  oratory.  Not  only  college 
faculties  but  teachers  in  the  public  schools  can  do  much  toward  bringing 
about  a  much  needed  reform  in  this  matter.  Let  it  be  the  work  of  these 
teachers  to  disabuse  the  minds  of  young  people  of  the  idea  that  oratory 
consists  in  froth,  or  foam,  or  rant,  or  any  peculiarity  of  voice,  or  nicely 
rounded  periods,  or  gestures,  or  m  lofty  flights  of  the  imagination,  or 
of  all  these  combined,  but  let  the  would  be  orator  learn  that  the  great 
essential  to  success  is  that  he  should  have  something  to  say — ^that  he 
must  have  a  subject  of  which  he  knows  something,  and  in  which  he  is  inter- 
ested. Let  him  be  taught,  first  and  always,  that  the  thought  is  of  more 
importance  than  the  clothing  of  thought.  Let  teachers  encourage  the 
selection  of  common  sense,  live  subjects;  let  them  encourage  simple^ 
straightforward  treatment  of  the  same,  and  then  let  them  insist  on  a  dis- 
tinct, graceful,  but  unaffected  delivery.  As  not  one  collegian  or  high 
school  student  in  ten  follows  these  suggestions  and  delivers  his  produc- 
tion in  a  natural  tone  of  voice,  there  is  need  of  work  in  thi^  direction. 

The  chief  good  to  grow  out  of  these  contests  will  consist  in  the  free 
criticisms  and  consequent  arrival  at  truer  and  higher  notions  of  oratory. 


MB.  AND  MISS  AS  APPLIED  TO  OHILDKEN. 


We  wish  again  to  enter  our  protest  against  addressing  school  children 
by  the  titles  Mr.  and  Miaa.  That  children  should  be  treated  as  little 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  they  be  appealed  to  as  such,  that  their  feel- 
ings be  regarded  as  carefully  as  the  feelings  of  older  persons  are  regarded^ 
we  most  heartily  agree;  but  that  they  should  be  addressed  in  school  by 
titles  never  used  and  entirely  inappropriate  at  home,  on  the  play  ground 
or  any  place  else,  we  as  heartily  condemn.  Just  think  of  it;  a  boy's 
name  is  John  Smith  (a  very  unusual  name),  and  he  is  called  John 
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Smith.  His  associates  call  him  John,  the  neighbors  call  him  John, 
everybody  calls  him  John,  even  his  teacher  calls  him  John  when  he 
meets  him  at  home,  on  the  play  ground,  on  the  street,  or  in  society;  but 
in  the  school  room  he  is  Mr.  Smith,  We  know  some  teachers  who  carry 
this  affectation  to  the  extent  of  addressing  children  still  in  the  Second 
and  Third  Reader  as  Mr,  and  Miss.  This  custom  is,  perhaps,  admissible 
in  high  schools,  but  even  there  is  by  means  commendable.  The  aver- 
age age  of  high  school  pupils  is  not  more  than  seventeen  years — ^they  are 
simply  boys  and  girls,  and  are  recognized  as  such  everywhere.  They 
are  almost  universally  called  by  their  christian  names,  and  we  confess 
our  inability  to  see  any  good  reason  why  this  practice  should  be  changed 
in  the  school  room.  When  the  college  or  normal  school  is  reached, 
where  the  students  have  reached  the  years  of  maturity  and  are  recognized 
as  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  society,  the  conditions  change  and  the  practice 
we  have  condemned  in  the  common  schools,  becomes  desirable. 

In  these  higher  institutions  the  custom  prevails,  to  some  extent,  of  call- 
ing students  by  the  last  name  alone,  omitting  the  christian  name  and  the 
title,  Mr.  or  Miss.  This,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  may  be  allowable  for  the 
gentlemen,  but  for  the  ladies,  never.  We  are  aware  that  ladies  of  a  certain 
age  and  cast  of  mind  rather  like  this,  and  practice  it  among  them- 
selves. We  have  heard  ladies  address  each  other  as  Brown,  Jones,  Orop- 
sey,  etc.,  omitting  the  cognomen  or  title,  and  we  always  had  the  feeling 
that  they  were  laboring  under  a  misapprehension  as  to  what  was  lady- 
like. Such,  ladies  always  remind  us  of  hens  trying  to  crow,  and  of  young 
men  who  part  their  hair  in  the  middle. 


SNAPPING  FINGERS. 


There  seems  to  be  a  variety  of  views  among  teachers  in  regard  to  the 
practice  of  snapping  fingers  in  school,  especially  during  recitations — 
there  certainly  is  a  variety  of  practice.  We  can  well  remember  when  a 
teacher  who  could  arouse  so  much  interest  and  enthusiasm  in  his  school  that 
the  pupils  would  fairly  deafen  one  with  snapping  their  fingers  whenever 
a  mistake  was  made,  was  specially  commended.  The  snapping  indicated 
that  the  class  was  awake  and  attending  to  business.  Later,  we  can  re- 
member when  snapping  became  unpopular — it  was  too  noisy,  but  instead 
pupils  were  encouraged  to  hold  up  their  hands,  to  indicate  mistakes. 

This  is  still  practiced  in  many  good  schools,  and  we  have  but  one  re- 
striction, viz :  that  it  be  done  at  the  proper  time.  The  more  usual  prac- 
tice, and  the  one  we  wish  to  condemn,  is  to  have  every  member  of  a  class 
raise  his  hand  immediately  when  a  mistake  is  made  in  recitation.  The 
argument  in  favor  of  the  custom  is  that  it  helps  to  secure  and  hold  the 
attention  of  the  class;  and  the  argument  against  it  is  that  it  always  and 
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inevitably  confUses  and  distracts  the  mind  of  the  person  reciting. 

Our  suggestion  is  that  pupils  be  required  to  note  mistakes  made,  and  rv 
that  they  be  held  responsible  for  them ;  but  that  no  hands  be  raised  or 
other  sign  given  till  the  close  of  the  recitation.  This  plan  will  insure 
attention,  and  at  the  same  time  enable  the  one  reciting  to  make  a  fair 
recitation — he  will  not  have  his  attention  called  from  the  main  thought 
of  the  recitation  on  the  one  hand,  or  to  his  mistakes  on  the  other. 


A  MODEL  RECITATIOIN. 


A  model  recitation  is  one  in  which  the  pupil  rises  promptly  when  called 
upon,  stands  erect,  begins  the  recitation  at  the  beginning,  proceeds  ac- 
cording to  a  given  plan,  and  closes  when  the  conclusion  is  systematically  - 
reached.    This  for  the  pupil.    It  is  for  the  teacher  to  assign  the  lesson  so 
definitely  that  pupils  may  know  just  what  is  required  of  them,  to  call  upon 
them  rapidly,  and  to  make  his  questions  as  few  in  number  and  as  short 
as  may  be,  only  indicating  what  is  to  be  the  topic  of  recitation,  without 
giving  any  clew  whatever  to  the  answer.    The  model  teacher  makes  his 
pupils  do  most  of  the  talking  during  recitations.    He  but  seldom  inter-  1 
rupts  a  pupil  while  reciting,  his  questions  and  suggestions  usually  coming   i 
at  the  close  of  the  recitation.    The  plan  suggested  does  not  imply  that  a    \ 
recitation  is  to  be  made  in  stereotyped  phrases,  or  by  the  repetition  of 
meaningless  forms;  but  it  does  imply  that  it  shall  be  conducted  accord- 
ing to  a  logical  plan,  so  that  the  pupil  may  know  where  to  begin,  how  to 
proceed,  and,  above  all,  know  when  he  has  reached  a  conclusion.    True, 
this  course  will  take  time  in  the  beginning,  but  in  the  end  it  will  save 
a  hundred  fold.    Try  it. 


THE  FIRST  DAY  OF  AN  INSTITUTE. 


County  institutes  have  been  one  of  the  most  powerful  agents  used  in  . 

the  elevation  of  our  schools.    The  institutes  improve  the  teachers  and  *  [ 

the  teachers  make  the  schools.    The  greatest  fault  that  has  been  found  j 
with  these  institutes  is  that  they  are  too  short.    As  every  one  must  ap- 
preciate the  force  of  this  criticism,  how  very  important  it  is  that  all  the 

time  allotted  should  be  used  profitably.    The  practice,  in  some  counties,.  < 

of  using  most  of  the  first  day  in  which  to  organize^  is  a  great  blunder.  | 

All  the  organizing  necessary  can  be  done  in  fifteen  minutes.    The  selec-  j 

tion  of  a  chairman  (who  is  the  superintendent  by  virtue  of  his  office,  un-  I 

less  he  chooses  to  refer  it  to  another),  the  choosing  of  a  secretary  and  the  i 

appointment  of  necessary  committees,  is  the  work  of  but  a  few  minutes.  ! 

A  strip  of  paper  can  be  handed  to  each  teacher  with  the  request  that  he  j 
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write  his  name  and  address  upon  it  and  h&ndit  taihi\  Be«retaTy,^aAd  thus  . 
no  time  be  lost  in  taking'  'the  enrollment.    If  the  institute  convenes  at   • 
10  o'clock,  which  is,  perhaps,  suflBciently  early  for  the  first  morning,  the   . 
regular  work  should  begin,  at  farthest,  by  10:30,  and  if  the  exercises  are 
each  thirty  minutes,  there  is  time  for  throe  before  adjournment.    There  . 
is  no  occasion  for  any  interruption  in  the  afternoon.    As  to  tl^e  pro-  t 
gramme,  that  is  the  business  of  the  superintendent.    It  is  especially  his 
business  to  have  a  programme  prepared  to  begin  with,  and  then  if  he    . 
wishes  to  call  in  advisers  afterwards,  all  right;  but  the  superintendent 
should  never  allow  the  arranging  of  the  programme  to  pass  entirely  out     * 
of  his  hands.    If  he  is  not  the  most  competent  person  to  direct  this  mat-    ^ 
ter — to  select  instructors  and  the  subject  to  be  treated,  and  to  determine 
what  the  teachers  most  need,  the  commissioners  have  made  a  mistake  in 
appointing  him  superintendent.    The  simple  arrangement  of  the  pro- 
gramme may  be  determined  from  day  to  day,  but  the  main  features  of  it 
should  be  fixed  weeks  before  the  institute  begins.    It  is  the  business  of 
the  superintendent  to  select  the  instructors  and  to  let  them  know  just     I 
what  will  be  required  of  them  in  time  for  them  to  make  ample  prepara-    V 
tion.    Extemporized  work  is  never  systematic  or  thorough,  and  it  is  an 
insult  to  teachers  to  ask  them  to  listen  to  it.    If  they  spend  their  time 
and  money  to  attend  the  institute,  they  have  a  right  to  expect  that  the 
superintendent  will  furnish  them  the  best  instruction  possible. 

If  the  necessity  of  promptness  is  urged  upon  teachers,  and  they  under- 
stand that  the  regular  work  of  the  institute  will  begin  on  the  first  morn- 
ing, they  will,  as  a  rule,  be  on  hand  at  the  time  appointed.  When  I 
hear  that  the  first  day,  or  the  first  half  day,  even,  of  an  institute  was  a 
failure,  I  set  it  down  at  once  that  there  is  something  radically  wrong 
with  the  superintendent  or  the  teachers,  or  with  both.  "He  that  hatk  -' 
ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear." 


THE  CENTENNIAL  AT  PHILADELPHIA. 


We  are  accustomed  to  say  that  our  Government  and  its  free  institu- 
tions  depend  upon  the  virtue  and  intelligence  of  the  people;  yet  how 
often  education  is  treated  as  if  it  had  no  concern  in  public  afiairs. 

The  Centennial  fiimishes  an  occasion,  it  seems  to  us,  for  representing 
to  the  eye  and  the  reason  of  the  American  citizen  and  spectators  from 
other  countries,  the  primary  and  fundamental  relation  of  education  to 
all  the  other  interests  of  society;  to  governments  and  their  perpetuity. 
This  relation,  so  generally  affirmed,  but  so  thoughtlessly  and  dangerously 
disregarded,  may  be  boldly  and  impressively  illustrated  at  Philadelphia. 
The  task  is  a  difficult  one  in  its  very  nature,  and  by  reason  of  its  vast- 
ness.  How  shall  it  be  done  ?  How  shall  the  political  axiom,  "  Popular 
governments  depend  upon  the  intelligence  and  virtue  of  the  people,"  be 
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symbolized?    If  the  teachers  and  friends  of  education  will  put  their 
wits  to  work  and  apply  their  hands  to  the  task,  we  can  succeed. 

We  do  hope  that  Indiana  will  do  its  full  part  in  this  Educational  De- 
partment as  well  as  in  the  departments  that  pertain  exclusively  to  physi- 
cal prosperity.  City  superintendents  and  college  presidents  should  begin 
to  cast  about  them  with  a  determination  to  do  their  part.  The  place  to 
begin  for  the  centennial  is  at  our 

EXPOSITION. 

In  the  State  Superintendent's  last  report  will  be  found  plans  and  sug- 
gestions as  to  what  can  be  exhibited  and  how  preparation  can  be  made 
in  various  subjects.  Some  specimens  are  already  on  exhibition  at  the 
State  Superintendent's  office  for  the  benefit  of  thode  who  may  wish  an 
illustration  of  how  work  may  be  prepared.  Let  us  make  the  Eaucational 
Department  at  our  State  Exposition  next  fall,  a  credit  to  ourselves  and 
the  State,  and  thus  we  shall  best  prepare  ourselves  to  make  a  creditable 
showing  at  Philadelphia  a  year  hence. 


TIME  TO  HOLD  INSTITUTES. 


The  best  time  to  hold  institutes  is  determined  by  several  things,  and 
will  vary  with  localittes.  In  counties  in  which  most  of  the  schools  open 
early  in  September,  it  is  best  to  hold  the  institutes  in  August;  but,,  in 
other  counties,  where  most  of  the  schools  begin  later,  the  institutes  should 
begin  later.  If  the  institute  is  held  in  July  or  August,  and  the  schools 
do  not  open  till  October  or  November,  there  is  necessarily  a  loss.  Many 
of  the  teachers  are  at  work  and  cannot  take  the  time,  at  that  season  • 
others  do  not  know  that  they  will  teach,  or  at  least  do  not  know  where 
they  will  teach ;  and  those  who  do  attend  will  lose  much  of  the  good  re- 
ceived before  the  time  comes  for  their  schools  to  open.  If  the  institute 
is  held  after  all  the  teachers  have  been  employed,  a  fuller  attendance  is 
insured,  a  more  lively  interest  is  taken,  and  the  good  suggestions  and 
ideas  received  are  carried  directly  to  the  school  work.  "We  believe  it  is 
better  to  dismiss  the  schools  and  have  the  teachers  all  present,  all  know- 
ing just  what  they  want,  just  what  difficulties  they  have  to  meet,  and 
just  what  to  take  away,  returning  to  their  schools  with  all  tjie  enthusiasm 
that  such  gatherings  inspire,  rather  than  to  hold  the  institute  too  early 
in  the  season. 

Again :  while  it  is  desirable  to  have  a  part  of  the  work,  at  least,  done 
by  home  teachers,  it  is  also  well  to  have  persons  from  abroad,  if  good, 
practical  workers  can  be  secured.  This  gives  variety  and  teachers  al- 
ways like  it.  They  can  hear  home  teachers  at  other  times.  Mr.  Smart, 
the  State  Superintendent,  is  intending  to  visit  as  many  of  these  Institutes 
as  possible ;  the  book  agents,  several  of  whom  are  excellent  men  in  insti- 
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tutes,  desire  to  reach  as  many  as  possible,  but  if  most  of  the  institutes 
are  held  the  last  week  in  August,  it  is  evident  that  this  foreign  help,  for 
the  most  part,  must  be  dispensed  with.  We  hope  these  suggestions  will 
be  duly  considered. 


The  county  super intendency  law  has  been  tested  and  decided  constitu- 
tional. It  was  submitted  at  the  general  session  of  the  Marion  county 
Superior  Court  (three  judges  on  the  bench)  and  the  decision  was  that, 
notwithstanding  the  defects  in  the  title,  the  law  would  stand.  The  deci- 
sion was  reached  on  the  ground  of  a  late  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
which  \a  to  the  effect  that  no  defect  in  title  can  affect  the  constitutionality 
of  a  law  so  long  as  the  intent  of  the  law  is  clear.  There  seems  to  be  no 
doubt  as  to  what  the  law-makers  intended  in  this  case.  There  is  an  old 
adage  which  says,  "Doctors  will  disagree;"  this  will  apply  with  equal 
propriety  to  lawyers,  for  several  prominent  ones  had  given  their  opinion 
that  this  law  could  not  stand  if  tested. 


Thb  Pronunciation  of  a  Vowkl  when  it  forms  a  Syllable. — In 
the  March  number  of  the  Journal  we  gave  our  view  in  regard  to  the 
pronunciation  of  syllables  in  oral  spelling.  We  favored  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  each  syllable  when  spelled,  without  repetition.  We  wish  now  to- 
ma]ce  one  exception  to  this  rule.  Exception :  When  a  syllable  consists 
simply  of  a  vowel,  and  that  vowel  has  its  name-sound,  it  should  not  be 
pronounced.  In  such  a  case  the  pronunciation  is  simply  a  repetition  of 
the  name,  and  sounds  very  badly  while  it  secures  no  good  end.    To  illus- 

irate:  Take  the  word  aerial.  If  we  pronounce  the  first  two  syllables  we 
lave,  according  to  our  model,  this  spelling:  a  a,  e  e,  ri  riy  al  alj  aerial; 
according  to  our  exception  we  would  say  a,  e,  ri  rt,  al  ai,  aerial,  and  the 
latter  is  certainly  preferable.  A  syllable  consisting  of  a  short  vowel 
should  be  pronounced  as  the  name  and  pronunciation  are  different. 


The  commissioners  of  Lake  county  have  appointed  a  lady  as  county 
superintendent.  The  case  has  been  referred  to  the  State  Superintendent 
and  he  has  turned  it  over  to  the  Attorney  General.  We  know  nothing 
of  the  merits  of  this  particular  case,  but,  on  general  principles,  we  hopfr 
the  action  of  the  commissioners  will  bo  sustained.  There  is  nothing  in 
our  school  law  forbidding  a  lady  to  hold  this  office,  and  we  can  see  no 
good  reason  why  the  field  should  not  be  thrown  open  to  all.  Let  merit 
alone  decide  the  matter.  Since  the  above  was  written  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral has  decided,  on  constitutional  grounds,  that  a  lady  cannot  hold  the 
office. 
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A  Double  Decision. — The  Attorney  General,  by  his  decision  that 
the  new  law  required  the  city  councils  to  elect  entire  new  school  boards, 
at  their  first  meetii\^  in  June,  and  the  reversal  of  that  decision  a  few 
weeks  later,  advising^  the  election  of  but  one  new  member,  is  causing  a 
great  deal  of  trouble.  Had  he  given  either  decision  and  stuck  to  it,  it 
would  have  been  generally  received  'as  law  and  no  trouble  would  have 
arisen;  but  as  it  is,  each  city  lis  following  the  decision  that  happens  to  suit 
the  ideas  of  a  majority  of  the  council.  At  Logansport  a  suit  has  been 
brought  and  decided,  in  the  lower  court,  in  favorTof  th^  appointment  of 
but  one  trustee;  but  this  case  will  be  appealed.  As  this  is  a  case  of  gen- 
eral public  interest,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Supreme  Court  will  give  it 
an  early  hearing. 


Normal  Institutes.— "We  are  glad  to  note  the  large  number  of  nor- 
mal institutes  to  be  held  in  July  and  August.  They  ftirnish  teachers  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  reviewing  their  studies,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
enable  them  to  get  new  ideas  as  to  methods  and  school  government. 
We  urge  upon  teachers  the  'necessity  of  making  use  of  every  means  af- 
forded them  for  self-improvement.    "As  the  teacher,  so  the  school." 


A  Two  YsABs'  GouBSB  OP  Study  for  High  Scjhools. — In  the  March 
Journal  we  stated  that  the  School  Board  of  Chicago  had  decided  to  adopt 
a  two  years'  course  for  the  high  school,  and  expressed  our  belief  that  it 
was  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  At  a  late  meeting  the  Indianapolis 
School  Board  did  the  same  thing,  and  adopted  the  following  as  the  course 
to  be  pursued :  i 

First  year — Algebra,  arithmetic  reviewed,  English  language  and  com- 
position, geography  reviewed,  general  history,  free-hand  drawing,  morals, 
elocution  and  music. 

Second  year— Plane  geometry,  commercial  arithmetic,  physical  geog- 
raphy, natural  philosophy,  general  history,  book-keeping,  mechanical 
drawing,  zoology,  lectures  on  commercial  law. 

In  the  reports  from  a  large  number  of  high  schools,  representing  our 
largest  cities  and  towns,  published  in  the  June  number  of  the  Journal,  it 
will  be  seen  that  on  an  average  less  than  fifty  per  cent,  of  those  who  en- 
ter the  high  school  continue  in  it  long  enough  to  reach  the  third  year. 
This,  it  seems  to  us,  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  preparing:  a  course  specially 
adapted  to  those  who  cannot  complete  the  full  four  years'  course. 


MISCELLANY. 


QUESTIONS  PRBPAEED  BY  THE  STATE  BOARD  OP  EDU- 
CATION FOR  MAY,  1876. 


'PHTSiOLoaT. — 1.  How  should  a  summer  diet  differ  from  a  winter  diet? 
2.    Name  and  locate  the  different  parts  of  the  brain. 
8.    Describe  the  arrangement  for  protecting  the  eye. 

4.  Mention  and  explain  some  of  the  effects  of  breathing  the  air  of 
an  imperfectly  ventilated  room. 

5.  What  is  the  peculiar  property  of  muscles,  and  how  are  they  at- 
tached to  the  bones? 

Geogbapht. — 1.  Of  what  does  Mathematical  Geography  treat? 

2.    Define  a  lake,  a  gulf,  an  isthmus,  tf  cape,  and  a  continent. 

8.    Through  what  States  and  Territoi^les  does  the  Missouri  river  pass  ? 

4.  What  States  border  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico? 

5.  In  sailing  from  London  to  Rome,  through  what  waters  would  you 
pass? 

6.  Bound  Texas  and  locate  its  capital. 

7.  Name  the  countries  that  border  on  the  Black  Sea. 

8.  Name  and  locate  five  capes  of  Africa. 

9.  What  physical  causes  combine  to  make  Liverpool  a  more  desirable 
port  of  entry  for  American  vessels  than  London? 

10.  What  is  the  difference  in  climate  between  the  British  Isles  and 
the  countries  lying  in  the  same  latitude  in  North  America?  Give  rea- 
sons for  your  answer. 

U.  S.  HiSTOBT.— 1.  When  and  by  whom  was  the  Continent  of  North 
•America  discovered? 

2.  On  what  grounds  did'  the  Spanish  justify  their  treatment  of  the 
Indians? 

8.  What  was  the  western  boundary  of  the 'United  States  at  the  close 
•of  the  Revolutionary  war? 

4.  Give  a  brief  sketch  of  -the  history  of  Indiana. 

5.  What  were  the  leading  events  of  Jackson's  administration  ? 

6.  What  Presidents  of  the  United  States  died  in  office? 

7.  Describe  some  of  the  naval  l>attlefl  of  the  war  of  1812,  in  which 
the  Americans  were  victorious. 
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8.  I^ame  some  of  the  moat  important  battles  of  the  war  of  the  Be- 
iMllion. 

9.  Giye  a  sketch  of  the  origin  of  the  j)resent  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

10.  What  was  the  attitude  of  the  leading  nations  of  Europe  towards 
the  United  States  during  the  Bebellion  ? 

'  Thsobt  JlSD  Practice.— 1.  Why  is  it  not  best  to  Weaten  a  definite 
punishment  for  an  anticipated  offence? 

2.  Why  is  a  scolding  and  fretful  manner  on  the  part  of  the  teacher 
fatal  to  good  school  government? 

8.  Do  you  regard  it  adyisable  to  punish  children  by  requiring  them 
to  learn  extra  lessons?    Give  reasons. 

4.  What  means  have  you  taken  during  the  past  year  to  improve  your- 
^aelf  in  your  profession? 

AsiTHMETic. — 1.  Suppose  Chicago  is  directly  north  of  Mobile,  what 
is  the  difference  of  time  between  the  places  ?    Why  ? 

2.  If  the  interest,  ra^e,  and  time  are  given,  how  will  you  And  the 
principal?    Illustrate  the  problem. 

8.  How  long  must  $280  be*  on  interest  at  7(  per  cent.,  to  amount  to 
$411.96?      ' 

4.  Define  and  illustrate  compound  proportion. 

5.  If  a  pole  6}  feet  high  throws  a  shadow  9  feet  9  inches  long,  what 
will  be  the  length  of  the  shadow  cast  by  a  pole  a  rod  high  at  the  same 
hour? 

6*  A,  B  and  C  trade  in  company.  A  puts  in  $800  for  5  months;  B 
puts  in  $400  for  8  months;  C  $500  for  8  months.  They  gain  $100.  What 
ds  each  man's  share  of  the  gain? 

7.  Give  the  analysis  (not  the  rule)  of  the  division  of  {  by  }. 

8.  How  much  will  19j^  bushels  of  fruit  cost  at  the  rate  of  $4  7-10  for 
11}  bushels? 

9.  Why  does  the  multiplication  of  a  proper  fraction  by  a  proper  frac- 
tion give  a  product  that  is  less  than  either  of  its  factors?  Illustrate  the 
.answer  by  an  example. 

10.  If  18  yards  one  quarter  of  oloth  cost  $86.60,  what  is  the  cost  of 
^>neyard? 

Gkaichab. — ^Which  of  the  following  words  are  spelled  incorrectly? 
State  the  rule  violated  in  each  case:  Demuring,  revileing,  merryer,  tur- 
Jdes,  boilling. 

2.  Write  sentences  using  the  word  << which''  as  a  noun,  an  adjective 
and  a  relative  pronoun.    Designate. 

8.  Define  parsing.  Of  what  value  is  this  exercise  in  the  study  of  lan- 
guage? 

4.  Define  comparison  as  applied  to  adjectives.  Compare  little,  round, 
Aear,  common,  many. 
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5.  "Write  all  the  active  and  passive  participles  of  the  verb  see.  Des- 
ignate. 

6.  When  do  we  use  "shall,"  and  when  "will,"  in  forming  the  fiiture^ 
tense  of  verbs? 

7.  State  resemblances  and  differences  between  adjectives  and  adverbs* 

8.  !Name  and  define  the  different  kinds  of  sentences  and  illustrate 
each. 

9.  Analyze — "Tell  me  with  whom  you  associate,  and  I  will  tell  you 
what  you  are." 

10.  Correct  the  following,  and  give  reasons  fbr  correction:  This  book 
is  your's.  Brown's  the  surgeon's  knife.  She  married  my  son's  wife's 
brother.    You  think  me  mad,  I  who  am  only  useless  and  idle. 


PUBLIC  LIBRARIES. 


Editor  Indiana  School  Journal: — I  am  glad  that  you  have  called 
attention  to  the  statutes  under  which  cities,  other  than  Indianapolis,  may 
esti^blish  public  libraries.  As  your  Journal  is  practical,  you  may  desire 
to  know  how  we,  at  Muncie,  organized  our  library.  For  the  sake  of 
brevity,  I  submit  a  chronological  statement  of  the  steps  taken : 

1.  May  30, 1874.  Public  meetings,  at  which  77  shares  of  stock  were- 
subscribed  and  officers  elected. 

2.  June  1,  1874.  Petition  to  City  Council,  asking  subscription  of 
stock  and  levy  of  taxes;  referred  to  Committee  on  Education.  . 

8.  July  6, 1874.  Ordinance  for  taking  stock  reported.  Read  first  and 
second  times,  and  referrrd  te  the  Committee  on  Judiciary. 

4.  July  20, 1874.  Ordinance  passed  by  vote  of  7  to  1,  and  a  one  mill 
tax  levied. 

5.  January  9, 1875.    Reading  room  opened. 

6.  June  1,  187.    Library  opened  with  over  two  thousand  volumes. 
The  papers  marked  A^  B  and  C,  appended,  may  be  of  use  to  your 

readers.  Very  truly  yours, 

Hamilton  S.  McRae. 


A — BUBSCRIPTION  PAPER. 

The  undersigned,  inhabitants  of  the  City  of  Muncie,  Delaware  county, 
hereby  severally  subscribe  toward  the  establishment  of  a  public  library, 
in  said  city,  the  sums  set  opposite  their  respective  names  hereunder  writ* 
ten,  and  severally  promise  to  pay  such  respective  sums,  without  relief 
from  valuation  laws,  to  such  person  or  persons,  at  such  time  or  times, 
and  in  such  manner,  as  shall  hereafter  be  directed  by  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  said  Public  Library,  to  be  formed  upon  this  subscription,  as  a 
basis. 

The  capital  stock  herein  to  be  divided  into  shares. of  two  dollars  each.. 

Muncie,  Indiana,  May  30, 1874. 
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B— OBDINAKCB. 

An  ordinance  for  gubecribing  stock,  with  certain  restrictions,  to  the 
•**  Public  Library  of  Muncie,  Ind." 

Section  1.  Be  it  ordained  by  the  Gommon  Council  of  the  City  of 
Huncie,  that  said  city  subscribe  fifteen  hundred  shares,  of  the  value  of 
•two  dollars  each,  to  the  stock  of  the  association  known  as  the  "  Public 
I^ibrary  of  Muncie,  Indiana,"  organized  within  the  limits  of  said  city. 

Sec.  2.  No  part  of  the  shares  of  stock  aforesaid,  or  any  assessment 
thereon,  shall  be  due  to  the  aforesaid  Public  Library,  until  the  Common 
.-Council  shall  think  proper  to  levy  •and  collect  the  necessary  amount  for 
the  payment  thereof. 

Sec.  8.  No  indebtedness  shall  be  incurred  by  said  Public  Library,  ex- 
cept by  the  consent  of  the  said  Common  Council,  for  which  the  said  city 
:shall  be  in  any  manner  liable. 

Sec.  4.  This  ordinance  to  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after 
its  passage. 

[The  paper  marked  C7,  referred  to  above,  gives  the  Bules  and  Begula- 
tions  of  the  Library.  We  have  not  space  to  give  them  this  month. 
Persons  wishing  to  see  them  will  doubtless  be  obliged  by  writing  to 
Mr.  McBae.— £p.] 


NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION, 


The  fifteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Association 
will  be  held  in  Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and 
Thursday,  the  8d,  4th  and  6th  days  of  August,  ISf  5. 

The  meetings  of  the  General  Association  will  be  held  on  the  mornings 
and  evenings  of  each  day.  The  several  Sections  will  hold  their  meetings 
in  the  afternoons. 

GzNSRAL  Session. — Lectures,  papers  and  discussions  are  expected 
fh>m  the  following  persons: 

D.  C.  Oilman,  President  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md.; 
J.  B.  Angell,  President  University  of  Michigan ;  John  Eaton,  Jr.,  Na- 
tional Commissioner  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C.,*  Duane  Doty,  Su- 
perintendent Public  Schools,  Detroit,  Michigan ;  A.  P.  Marble,  Superin- 
tendent Public  Schols,  Worcester,'  Mass.;  Leon  Trousdale,  Stale  Superin- 
tendent Public  Instruction,  Nashville,  Tenn.;  W.  P.  Phelps,  President- 
:State  Normal  8diool,  Winona,  Minn^  Dr.  J.  W.  Hoyt,  Madison,  Wis.j 
Miss  Grace  C.  Bibb,  City  Normal  School,  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  William  W. 
Folwell,  President  State  University,  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  Lewis  Felmeri, 
Professor  of  Pedagogics  at  the  University  ot  Klausenberg,  Austria. 

The  subjects  of  Agricultural  and  Polytechnic  Instruction,  Country 
Schools,  Health  in  the  School  Room,  School  Record  Books,  Course  of 
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Study  in  High  Schools  and  Colleges,  German  Pedagogy,  Bducation  in 
the  Southern  States,  Centennial^ Anniversary,  etc.,  will  be  discussed. 

Department  07  Higher  Education.— 1.  'Betation  of  the  State  to 
^gher  BchtcatUm.  Professor  W.  Leroy  Brown,  University  of  G^rgia^ 
Atiiens,  Georgia. 

2.  The  Military  Sdeneee  in  CcUegea  and  Univereiiiee,  Lieutenant  A» 
D.  Schenck,  U.  S.  A.    Iowa  University,  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 

8.  The  Relation  and  Duties  of  Educators  to  Orinm.  Bev.  J.  B.  Bit- 
tinger,  D.  D.,  Pennsylvania  Prison  Beform  Association,  Sewickly,  Pa. 

4.  President  D.  C.  Gilman  is  expected  to  speak  on  the  proposed  plan 
of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  at  Baltiniore. 

Oi^icsRS  OF  this  Dbfartmskt. — President — George  P.  Hays,  Presi* 
dent  Washington  and  Jefferson  College,  Pa.;  Vice  President — President 
I.  W.  Andrews,  of  Marietta;  Secretary — Prof.  0.  S.  Venable,  of  the 
University  of  Virginia. 

Department  of  Nobmal  Schools. — 1.  Progress  and  Beform  through 
Normal  Schools.  Prof.  G.  P.  Beard,  State  Normal  School  at  Shippens- 
burg.  Pa. 

2.  The  Professional  Training  of  Teachers.  Miss  Delia  A.  Lathrop^ 
City  Normal  School,  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

8.  Relation  of  the  Natural  Sciences  to  the  Profession  of  Teaching.  Re* 
port  to  be  presented  by  a  special  committee  appointed  at  Detroit,  1874, 
James  Johonnot,  chairman.    State  Normal  School  at  Warrensburg,  Mo. 

4.  A  Course  of  ProfessUmal  Instruction,  Beport  by  a  special  commit- 
tee  appointed  at  Detroit,  1874,  Prof.  C.  F.  B.  Bellows,  chairman;  State 
Normal  School  at  Tpsilanti,  Mich. 

Officers  of  this  Department. — President,  J.  C.  Greenough,  State  Nor- 
mal School  of  Bhode  Island;  Vice  President,  Wm.  A.  Jones,  In^Liana;. 
Secretary,  C.  F.  B.  Bellows.  Michigan. 

Department  of  Sitperintendence.— O^wrj  of  this  Department — 
President,  J.  Ormond  Wilson,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Washington, 
D.  C;  Vice  President,  A.  AbemeUiy,  Iowa;  Secretary,  B.  W.  Stephen- 
son, Superintendent  of  Schools,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

DsPARTMBNT  OF  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS.— 1.  Language  Tsachingy  its 
Importance  and  its  Methods.  H.  F.  Harrington,  Superintendent  Public 
Schools,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

2.  W?Mt  Shall  we  do  vjith  the  Boysf  J.  L.  Pickard,  Superintendent 
Public  Schools,  Chicago,  111. 

8.  "  The  Relation  and  Duties  of  the  Teacher  towards  the  Reforms  of  the 
Day:'  Miss  Frances  E.  Willard,  lateDean  of  the  Woman's  College  at 
Evanston. 

Officers  of  this  Department, — President,  Prof.  Alfred  Kirk,  Chicago, 
111.;  Vice  President,  Miss  Hattie  Keeler,  Cleveland;  Secretary,  Miss 
Lucy  J.  Maltby,  of  Missouri. 
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AoooMMODATiONS.— /Vit>a<e  HogpiialiUea  will  be  furnished  to  all  who 
desire  them,  and  who  giVe  notice  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  to  Prof. 
O.  V.  Towsley,  Superintendent  Public  Schools,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Hotels. — The  following  Hotels  will  acdommodate  members  of  the  As- 
sociation at  reducM  rates:  First  National  Hotel,  $1.25  per  dayj  Oom- 
mercial  Hotel,  $1.25  per  day. 

TsiiNSiT  ¥AciLmvs^Sieamboais.—l.  The  Keokuk  Northern  Ljne 
of  Steamboats  will  return  all  members  free,  meals  excepted,  who  pay 
full  fare  to  St  Paul,  meaU  included,  on  presentation  of  a  certificate  of 
membership  signed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Association,  to  the  clerk  of 
the  steamer  in  St.  Paul.  This  arrangement  holds  good  for  all  points  be- 
tween St  Louis  and  St.  Paul.  Members  should  purchase  excursion  or 
round  trip  tickets  to  Minneapolis  fVom  St.  Paul  on  the  St  Paul  &  Pacific^ 
or  the  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  B.  B.,  price  50  cents. 

2l  The  Merchants'  Southern  Packet  Oompany  will  convey  members 
of  the  Association  from  New  Orleans  to  points  on  the  Mississippi  river 
to  St  Louis,  connecting  with  the  Keokuk  Northern  Line  at  the  same 
rates  as  mentioned  in^  No.  1,  or  full  fare  coming  north  and  half  fare  re- 
turning south,  meals  included. 

Railroads. — The  following  railway  arrangements  have  been  perfected^ 
which  will  interest  Indiana  teachers : 

1.  The  Lkke  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  Railway  have  regular  ex- 
cursion and  round  trip  tickets  at  20  per  cent  below  the  regular  fare. 

2.  The  Chicago  and  St.  Paul  Railway  (extending  from  Chicago  and 
Milwaukee  to  St  Paul  and  Minneapolis)  will  return  all  delegates  at  one- 
fifth  of  the  regular  fare,  on  certificate  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Associa- 
ciation,  that  they  have  attended  the  same,  and  paid  f\ill  fare  over  that 
road  in  going  thereto. 

8.  The  Green  Bay  &  Minnesota  Railway  (from  Green  Bay  to  Winona), 
connecting  with  boats  on  the  Mississippi  river,  and  with  the  river  divi- 
sion of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Bail  way,  the  same  as  No.  2, 
above. 

4.  Lake  Superior  and  Mississippi  will  sell  either  round  trip  or  one 
way  tickets  at  two-third  regular  fare  on  certificate  of  the  Secretary,  as 
above. 

5.  Bound  trip  excursion  tickets  from  Chicago  to  Duluth  and  St  Paul 
and  ^turn,  good  from  June  1st  to  October  1st,  1875,  can  be  obtained  of 
W.  A.  Thrall,  G.  T.  A.,  62  South  Clark  street,  Chicago,  Illihois,  for  $85, 
«hoice  of  four  different  routes  being  given. 

The  Madison  railroad  will  carry  twenty  or  more  persons  from  Indian- 
apolis to  East  St  Louis  and  return  for  one  fare,  $7.50. 

The  Peru  road  will  carry  to  Chicago  from  Indianapolis  and  return  for 
one  fare. 

Officers  of  ike  General  Association. — Pres.,  Wm.  T.  Harris,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.;  Secretary,  William  B.  Abbott,  Bellevue,  Va.;  Treasurer,  A.  P. 
Marble,  Worcester,  Massachusetts. 
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ANOTfiER  SPELLING  LESSON. 


A  tyrannical  prosecutor  in  Misflouri,  who  was  authorized  to  disburse 
the  federal  finances,  and  who  had  charge  of  the  military  magazine, 

.placed  his  credentials  in  a  tureen  and  soldered  the  lid.  This  precaution 
accomplished,  he  deposited  the  sealed  vessel  among  the  powder  barrels 

.and  absconded  to  Mesopotamia,  where  he  attempted  to  disperse  a  crowd 
of  Mussulmen  by  hideous  shrieks.  This  procedure  exasperated  the  Mo- 
hamedans,  who  were  willing  to  suffer  martyrdom,  if  necessary,  in  order 

-to  defend  their  religion  against  embarrassment  or  ridicule,  and  they 
conspired  against  the  fugitive,  planned  his  ruin,  and  had  him  beheaded 
beside  the  mosque. 

Meanwhile  the  people  in  the  vacated  vicinity  in  America,  whilst 
searching  for  the  missing  treasurer,  published  exagicerated  accounts  of 
the  scandal,  and  incited  the  surrounding  neighborhoods  to  insurrection. 
Authorities  ceased  to  be  respected,  magistrates  were  everwhere  suilpi- 
'  -ciously  regarded,  the  supremacy  of  the  law  became  a  matter  of  doubt, 
and  secession  was  threatened.  Nothing,  indeed,  but  the  auspicious  ap- 
pearance of  the  prosecutor's  ghost  and  a  spiritualistic  confession  of  sole 
responsibility  for  the  guilt,  which  the  officiating  medium  secured,  satis- 
fied the  enraged  populace  and  restored  equanimity.  But  they  are  doing 
-well  now. 


On  the  fourth  Monday  of  May  the  superintendent  made  his  second 
apportionment  of  the  school  fund  for  1875.  The  amount  distributed  was 
$1,168,858.99,  leaving  in  the  treasury  $4,978.08.  The  whole  number  of 
school  children  in  the  State  is  664,602.  The  apportioment,  per  capiia^  is 
$1.74.  Yanderburg  and  Wabash  counties  lost  $100  each  because  their 
Auditors  failed  to  report  in  time*  No  reports  had  been  received  from  the 
auditors  of  Decatur  and  Johnson  counties.  The  superintendent  of  Wells 
county  failed  to  send  in  his  report  of  enumeration.  These  tardy  officers 
should  be  looked  after,  as  a  county  cannot  afford  to  lose  a  $100  of  its 
school  money  without  good  cause  shown. 

Enumeration  of  children  of  school  age  in  Indiana,  1875: 

White  males 340,499 

White  Females 81<',424 


Total . : 657,928 

Colored  males .— . -^ 4,940 

Colored  females ««. _^      4,848 


Total 9,788 

Grand  total —^ I .667,711 
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ExAJfiKATiONs  YOB  Statx  Oertiticatss.— Teachers  will  not  forget 
the  time  and  places  at  which  examinations  will  be  held  for  State  Certifi- 
<sate8.  Examinations  will  be  held  at  10  o'clock,  a.'  m,  at  Fort  Wayne, 
Lafayette,  Bichmond,  Indianapolis,  North  Yemon  ond  Yincennes.  For 
further  information  see  the  March  number  of  the  Journal.  The  May 
and  June  Journals  contain  the  questions  submitted  last  year,  and  gire 
persons  expecting  to  be  examined  an  idea  as  to  the  character  of  the  ex- 
aminations. For  information  not  to  be  obtained  from  these  sources,  ap- 
ply to  the  State  Superintendent.  We  hope  that  large  numbers  of  our 
superintendents  and  teachers  will  have  sufficient  professional  pride  to 
•embrace  this  opportunity  to  secure  for  themselves  State  Certificates. 

National  Absociation. — In  another  place  we  give  a  programme  of 
the  National  Association  to  be  held  at  Minneapolis  the  first  week  of 
August.  As  that  is  a  delightful  place  to  visit  at  that  season,  we  presume 
that  a  large  number  of  the  Indiana  teachers  will  wish  to  make  the  trip. 
It  will  be  delightful  to  go  to  St.  Louis  and  then  up  the  river,  or  go  to 
Chicago  and  then  around  by  the  lakes  to  Duluth;  and  especially  if  it  can 
be  arranged  to  go  one  way  and  return  the  other.  Persons  wishing  to 
Join  this  excursion  may  correspond  with  the  editor  of  the  Journal. 

Indiana  ought  to  be  well  represented. 

AccoRDiiTQ  to  the  reports  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  State  Superin- 
tendect  of  Public  Instruction,  the  school  population  (children  between 
•six  and  twenty-one  years  old)  in  the  ten  largest  cities  of  the  State  is  as 
follows:  Indianapolis,  20,817;  Evansville,  12)628;  Fort  Wayne,  8,620; 
Terre  Haute,  6,598;  New  Albany,  6,638;  Lafayette,  5,906;  Madison, 
8,926;  Logansport,  8,626;  Qichmond,  8,808;  Jeflfersonville,  2,457. 

Thk  Attorney  General  has  just  given  an  opinion  to  the  effect  that  the 
law  requiring  the  county  commissioners  to  appoint  county  superintend- 
•ents,  on  the  first  Monday  in  June,  is  directory  and  not  mandatory* 
Hence,  if  the  commissioners  failed  to  make  the  appointment  on  said  first 
Monday,  they  could  make  a  legal  appointment  on  a  subsequent  day. 

The  recently  completed  Trans-Atlantic  cable,  extending  f^om  Rye 
Beach,  New  Hampshire,  to  Ireland,  is  th^  fifth  one  laid,  and  is  considered, 
in  Some  respects,  superior  to  any  of  the  preceding  ones. 

SxTMOUB. — ^The  Seymour  high  school  graduated  four  pupils  at  the  com- 
mencement in  May.  John  B.  Blish  had  the  highest  standing.  Since  his 
graduation  he  has  passed  an  examination  at  New  Albany,  and  with  five 
competitors  he  passed  with  the  highest  per  cent,  and  received  from  Hon* 
M.  C.  Kerr  an  appointment  for  a  cadetship  at  the  United  States  Naval 
Academy.  John  is  only  in  his  fifteehth  year,  and  received  his  education 
in  the  public  school  at  Seymour. 

The  aveaage  daily  attendance  of  the  Seymour  schools  was  480,  the 
past  year,  or  48  more  than  the  attendance  any  previous  year.  John  W. 
Caldwell  is  superintendent. 
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SPBjfCBH.— W.  B.  Wilson,  assisted  by  Mrs.  0.  W.  Hunt,  has  just  closed 
'  a  very  successftil  six  weeks*  normal  institute  at  Spencer,  Owen  county. 
Pifty  teachers  were  enrolled,  and  a  good  interest  was  sustained  through- 
out the  session.  Mr.  Wilson  has  done  a  great  deal  of  good  work  in 
Owen  county,  in  the  last  six  years,  and  we  are  sorry  that  he  could  not 
afford  to  accept  a  reappointment  as  county  superintendent. 

HxTNTiN.QTON. — Not  long  sinco  we  had  the  pleasure  of  looking  through 
the  Huntington  schools,  and  were  glad  to  have  the  many  favorable  re- 
ports that  had  reached  us  from  various  sources,  confirmed.  James  Bald- 
win, the  superintendent,  is  an  efficient  worker,  and  we  are  glad  to  know 
that  he  is  to  continue  his  work  in  Huntington  another  year. 

Crawfobdsvillb. — A  few  days  ago  we  visited  each  of  the  thirteen 
occupied  rooms  in  Crawfordsville  magnificent  new  school  building.  ^We 
have  not  visited  a  set  of  schools  in  the  last  year  that  were  uniformly  so  ' 
good.    Judging  from  the  schools,  superintendent  Fullen  deserves  much 
credit  for  his  efficient  work. 

JsFFKBsoNTiLLE. — The  School  Board  at  Jeffersonville  has  taken  a 
backward  step  in  reducing  the  salary  of  the  superintendent  to  so  low  a 
figure  that  the  best  men  cannot  afford  to  accept  it.  There  is  no  economy 
so  ill-advised  as  that  which  prompts  the  employment  of  ch^ap  teachers 
for  children. 

Liberty — Liberty  is  to  have  a  new  eight-room  school  building  com- 
pleted in  time  for  school^  next  year.  Superintendent  Wood  has  been 
re-elected. 

Greekbburg. — ^We  take  the  following  from  the  annual  report  of  the 
Oreensburg  schools :  Total  enrollment,  752;  attendance,  568;  percent, 
on  the  average  number  belonging,  95;  cases  of  tardiness, .  138  for  year; 
not  tardy,  619;  average  cost  on  the  number  belojiging,  $8.62^;  average- 
cost  on  enrollment,  $6.82};  number  of  pupils  to  each  teacher,  54;  per 
cent. -of  enrollment  on  enumeration,  71 ;  per  cent  of  attendance  on  en- 
rollment, 75;  superintendent  recommends  half-day  schools. 

Yastbebbubg  County. — The  average  length  of  the  schools  of  this 
county  outside  of  Evansville,  {Lis  year,  was  seven  months.  Frank'  P. 
Conn  has  been  reappointed  county  superintendent. 

YoHN  &  PoRTEE,  of  the  Indianapolis  City  Book  Store,  publish  the 
most  complete  list  of  Sunday  School  requisites  that  we  have  yet  seen. 

The  orations  of  the  Junior  class  of  1875,  of  Ascension  Seminary  have 
been  published  in  a  neat  pamphlet,  and  are  quite  creditable  productions. 

The  Teachers^  Hand  Book,  for  the  Institute  and'  the  Class  Boom,  is 
the  name  of  a  book  to  be  issued  July  1,  by  Mr.  T.  Phelps  of  the  Winona 
JNormal  School. 
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Thx  Stats  TJiaTXBSiTY.— All  high  schools  in  the  State  which  are 
prepared  to  teach  orthography,  arithmetic,  geography,  English  gram- 
mar, algebra  (both  elementary  and  higher),  geometry  four  books,  physi- 
olog,  history  of  United  States,  Latin  grammar,  Latin  reader,  Latin  prose 
compositton,  two  books  of  Csasar  and  two  books  of  Virgil,  or  their  equiv-    \ 
alents  in  Latin,  and  possess  the  other  qualifications  prescribed  by  the    |  ^ 
State  Board  of  Education^  are  entitled  to  a  commission  to  prepare  stu-    / 
dents  for  the  State  University,  and  to  grant  certificates  of  proficiency  in    \ 
the  above  studies,  which  shall  entitle  the  hdtder  to  admission  to  the  Fresh- 
man class  of  the  University,  without  iVirther  examination.    This  com- 
mission also  authorizes  the  superintendent  to  examine  any  person  who 
may  apply,  and  to  grant  a  certificate  if  the  applicant  is  found  thoroughly 
proficient  in  all  the  studies  of  the  Preparatory  Course.    The  trouble  and 
expense  of  a  journey  to  Bloomington  may  thereby  be,  in  some  cases, 
avoided. 

A  State  County  Superintendents'  Convention. — Sup't.  Smart 
has  decided  to  call  a  convention  of  county  superintendents  to  meet  in 
this  city  July  16.  As  the  new  law  has  crippled  this  office  a  great  deal,  it 
becomes  doubly  necessary  that  those  filling  it  should  use  every  opportu- 
nity to  leam  just  how  most  good  can  be  gotten  out  of  it.  Let  every 
superintendent  make  an  efibrt  to  be  present. 

W.  L.  Matthews  will  hold  a  normal  institute  at  Warsaw,  com- 
mencing July  19,  and  continuing  six  weeks. 

W.  Steele  Ewing  will  open  the  Miami  County  Normal  Institute  at 
Mexico,  July  26.  A  per  cent,  is  allowed  on  certificate  to  those  who  at- 
tend. 

A  NoEHAL  Institute  will  be  held  at  Bloomington,  under  the  care  of 
J>.  Eckley  Hunter,  commencing  July  12,  and  continuing  four  weeks. 
Mr.  Hunter  will  be  assisted  by  William  Watkins,  principal  of  Normal 
School,  Dayton,  Ohio,  and  George  E.  Foskett,  Principal  of  Fifth  Ward 
School,  Louisville,  Ky. 

A.  J.  Douglass  and  S.  J.  Hunt  will  conduct  a  six  weeks'  normal 
school  at  Columbia  City,  beginning  July  12.  The  managers  will  leave 
nothing  undone  to  makd  the  school  both  pleasant  and  profitable  to  those 
who  attend. 

Pbof.  W.  T.  Cbawford,  Prof.  W.  H.  Cain  and  George  W.  Register^ 
will  hold  a  normal  institute  at  Sullivan,  Ind.,  commencing  July  12,  and 
continuing  six  weeks.  Institutes  in  his  county  are  always  large  and  fiiU 
of  enthusiasm. 

YsvAT  high  school  graduated  three  young  ladies  and  two  young  gen- 
tlemen at  its  last  commencement. 

The  public  schools  of  Yevay  continued  in  session  8}  months,  with  533 
pupils  enrolled  during  the  year,  avorage  daily  attendance  of  313,  and  90 
per  cent,  attendance  of  the  number  belonging. 
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BxDYORD  Public  School. — I  had  the  pleasure  of  attending  the  Expo- 
sition and  Commencement  Exercises  of  the  Bedford  public  schools,  and 
was  much  surprised  to  find  them  in  so  advanced  a  state,  considering  the 
comparatively  short  time  since  their  organization.  The  Exposition  took 
place  in  the  town  hall,  the  walls  of  which  were  completely  covered  with 
the  school  work  of  the  children.  Each  pupil  had  a  complete  analysis  of 
every  subject  studied.  The  map  drawing  was  very  good.  The  slate 
work  showed  well  for  the  little  folks.  The  800  specimens  of  flowers 
which  the  botany  class,  of  twelve  pupils,  had  collected,  pressed,  placed 
on  paper,  classified  and  marked,  covered  one  side  of  the  hall  and  testified 
to  the  industry  of  teacher  and  pupils.  Seventeen  cases,  containing  about 
4,000  geological  specimens  representing  all  the  formations,  were  neatly 
arranged  in  the  central  parts  of  the  hall.  Most  of  these  were  collected 
by  the  pupils  or  obtained  by  exchange  with  friends  in  other  parts  of  the 
country.  The  exhibition  of  pencil  drawings  was  very  fine.  Some  of  the 
samples  would  have  graced  an  art  gallery.  It  included,  besides  land- 
scape and  prospects,  several  excellent  portraits  of  prominent  citizens  of 
the  town.  There  were  five  graduates,  and  their  orations  were  well  pre- 
pared and  well  delivered.  J.  H.  Madden  is  superintendent  of  the  school 
Mrs.  Madden  is  principal  of  the  high  school  and  teacher  of  drawing. 
The  citizens  of  Bedford  are  justly  proud  of  their  school.        Visitor. 

The  Wisconsin  State  Teachers'  Association  will  meet  at  Ean  Claire 
•the  last  week  in.  August.  This  will  accommodate  those  who  may  wish 
to  attend  both  this  and  the  national,  which  meets  the  week  following. 

The  Peru  high  school  girls  grauduate  this  year  in  calico  dresses. 

Elkhabt  high  school  grduated  four  young  ladies  at  its  last  commence- 
ment. 

R.  I.  Hamilton,  in  connection  with  P.  U.  Study,  sup't.  Andersoa 
schools,  will  conduct  a  normal  school  of  five  weeks,  beginning  July  19. 
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Bev.  T.  C.  Smith,  of  Hagerstown,  late  superintendent  of  Wayne  co., 
has  been  elected  President  of  Union  Christian  College  at  Merom,  Ind. 
Mr.  Smith  is  a  graduate  of  ths  institution;  and  enjoys  the  reputation  of 
being  one  of  the  best  scholars  that  ever  left  its  walls.  He  is  a  ready 
speaker,  and  his  Mends  feel  confident  he  will  fill  his  new  and  responsible 
position  with  credit  to  himself  and  profit  to  his  Alma  water, 

.  Thomas  Holmes,  D.  D.,  has  resigned  the  presidency  of  If.  C.  College, 
and  expects  to  leave  the  State.  We  regret  that  Indiana  must  lose,  in 
him,  one  who  has  for  years  been  recognized  as  one  of  its  leading  educa- 
tors. He  leaves  behind  hin^  many  warm  friends  who  will  wish  him 
happiness  and  success  wherever  he  may  be. 
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Alfbxd  Kttmmxr  has  been  re-elected  superintendent  of  Mt.  Vernon 
schools  at  a  salary  of  $1,500. 

Mbs.  C.  W.  Hunt  has  been  elected  superintendent  of  the  Spencer 
schools.  We  are  always  glad  to  see  women  worthily  promoted  to  posi- 
tions of  responsibility  and  honor.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  in  this  case,  that 
the  School  Board  pays  Mrs.  Hunt  only  half  what  her  services  are  worth. 

Thi  new  law  having  reduced  the  pay  of  county  superintendent  to  so 
small  a  sum  that  A.  C.  Ooodwin  of  Clark  county,  could  not  accept  a  re» 
appointment,  the  leading  teachers  and  citizens  of  the  county  have  del- 
uged him  with  hearty  indorsements  of  work  done  and  of  good  will  in 
the  future. 

Pbof.  Hodos,  of  the  Warsaw  schools,  has  left  the  profession  and  em- 
barked as  an  editor.  He  has  puchased  a  half  interest  in  the  Northern 
Indianian,  one  of  the  best  local  papers  in  the  State.  He  was  a  successful 
superintendent,  and  we  wish  him  success  in  his  new  enterprise. 

A.  J.  .Johnson  is  President  of  the  Presbyterian  Pemale  College  at 
Greencastle.    For  years  Mr.  Johnson  has  been  a  successful  teacher, 

-  Benjamin  0.  Burt,  of  Terre  Haute,  takes  the  first  honors  of  his  class, 
numbering  100,  at  Michigan  University. 

W.  T.  Habris  delivers-  the  address  before  the  graduating  class  of  the 
Cincinnati  Training  School,  July  21. 

J.  M.  Wright  is  principal  of  the  seminary  situated  at  Oaktown,  Boone 
county,  Indiana. 

A.  B.  Line  is  county  superintendent  of  Eranklin  county. 
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Gradkd-School  Keaders  and  Primary  Speller,  by  T.  W.  Harvey, 
A.  M.    Cincinnati  and  New  York:  Wilson,. Hinkle  &  Co. 

After  more  than  an  ordinary  examination  of  the  above  series  of  books, 
-we  lay  them  aside  with  a  feeling  of  satisfaction.  We  have  been  more 
than  pleased  with  them. 

The  Speller  is  a  primary  one,  as  stated,  and  we  cannot  see  how  it  could 
easily  be  improved  upon,  in  its  main  features.  The  selection  of  words 
we  have  seldom  if  ever  seen  equalled.  They  are  the  words  in  every  day 
use,  and  the  ones  likely  to  be  misspelled.  The  seript  lessons  are  what 
every  good  teacher  will  commend.  The  finishing  stroke  of  the  6,  v  and 
vf  is  bad  for  children,  as  they  will  have  some  trouble  to  distinguish  the  b 
from  2e,  the  v  from  re,  and  the  to  from  ne, 

Mr.  W.  D.  Henkle,  who  is  really  the  author  of  this  book,  deserves 
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credit  for  patting  into  it*  much  common  sense — a  vast  deal  more  than  he 
put  into  his  own  Test  Speller. 

The  First  Reader,  which  is  always  the  most  difficult  book  of  a  series  to 
prepare,  is  not  an  eminent  success.  It  is  as  good  as  the  average  of  first 
readers,  but  this  is  not  high  praise.  The  £Eiult  lies  in  the  expression*  In 
attempting  to  make  it  child-like,  it  becomes  affected.  You  read  the  dif- 
ferent statements,  and  while  you  cannot  tell  just  what  is  wrong  about 
them,  you  feel  all  the  while  that  that  is  not  the  way  in  which  a  child 
would  say  it.  We  do  not  see  the  point  in  those  hodge  podge  lessons,  scat- 
tered through  the  book.  Take  lesson  48,  for  example:  it  consists  of  nine 
sentences  and  treats  of  eight  different  subjects — only  two  of  the  sentences 
relating  to  any  one  thing. 

The  Second  Reader  is  a  series  of  gems  from  the  beginning  to  the  end. 
We  read  it  through  in  course,  and  did  not  find  a  selection  tha{  did  not 
seem  to  us  well  adapted  to  its  place  and  the  end  designed. 

We  were  well  pleased  with  the  Third  Reader;  also  the  Pourth,  and 
especially  the  Fifth.  The  Fifth  completes  the  series,  and  it  possesses  two 
essential  qualities  so  rarely  foimd  combined  in  books  of  this  grade.  The 
literature  is  of  a  high  order,  and  yet  the  subject-matter  is  within  the 
comprehension  of  those  for  whom  the  book  is  intended,  and  is  of  such  a  • 
character  as  will  claim  their  attention  and  enlist  their  sympathy. 

Taking  the  series  as  a  whole,  we  must  say  that  the  selections  are  very 
fine,  giving  great  variety,  and  are  well  adapted  to  the  grade  on  which 
they  are  placed.  The  sentiment  running  all  through,  from  the  lowest  to 
the  highest,  is  highly  moral  and  thoroughly  christian,  and  yet  we  have 
not  been  able  to  find  a  single  selection  that  could  be  construed  by  the 
most  fastidious  as  being  either  sectarian  or  partizan.. 

The  pictures  have  all  been  made  for  the  very  lessons  they  illustrate, 
and  are,  in  the  main,  excellent.  More  than  twenty  different  leading  art- 
ists assisted  in  the  work.  The  books  are  gotten  up  in  good  style,  and  the 
bihding  is  such  as  Witson,  Hinkle  &  Go.  always  do. 

Elements  of  Geomstby,  by  Charles  Yenable.    New  York:  Univer- 
sity Publishing  Company. 

The  new  and  commendable  features  of  this  book  are  the  addition,  to 
each  book,  of  exercises  which  cause  the  pupil  to  apply  the  principles  he 
has  learned.  Hints  to  solutions  which  seem  to  cause  the  pupil  to  become 
interested  in  the  analysis  of  solutions.  A  number  .of  numerical  prob- 
lems which  will  help  to  fix  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil  the  principles  of  the 
theorems  upon  which  these  arithmetical  applications  depend. 

The  example  of  Brewster  is  followed  by  placing  Proportion  as  intro- 
ductory. The  mechanical  execution  of  the  book  is  excellent  The  type 
and  figures  are  very  distinct. 

CoLTOv's  New  Intboductobt  Geoorafht.  New  York:  Sheldon  &  Co. 

This  little  book,  intended  for  beginners,  is  well  gotten  up,  the  type 

good,  maps  accurate,  distinctly  lettered,  outline  bold  and  clearj  and  di- 
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Tested  of  unneceflsarj  details.  The  description  of  the  countries  is  good, 
stating  the  prominent  physical  features  of  each.  This  is  kept  distinct 
from  the  map  exercises. 

it>.The  map  questions  are  arranged  on  the  same  or  pages  opposite  the 
maps,  thus  making  it  more  convenient  for  the  pupil  in  preparing  a  lesson. 
These,  and  other  features,  make  this  little  hook  desirahle  for  young  pupils. 

Sakpson's  "Examination  Record,"  published  by  Bostwick  &  Co.,  Oo^ 
Inmbus,  Ohio,  will  prove  a  valuable  book  to  teachers  who  desire  to  keep 
the  results  of  examinations. 

<<  Battles  of  thb  American  Bsyolittion,''  is  the  name  of  a  book 
now  being  prepared  by  General  Carrington,  of  Wabash  College. 

.  Just  published:  A  new  mode  of  illustrating  Elocution,  Prof.  T.  Har- 
rison, of  Shelbyville. 
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John  C.  Bnxis,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Professor  of  Elocution,  desires  to 
make  engagements  to  do  institute  work  in  his  specialty  of  Elocution  and 
Beading.  More  than  a  dozen*  years'  experience  in  city  and  country 
schools  enables  him  to  adapt  his  work  to  the  wants  of  the  teachers.  He 
gives  special  iittention  to  methods  of  teaching  in  primary  grades,  and  to 
the  nsranner  of  teaching  reading  rather,  than  to  theatrical  display.  He 
refers  to  Robert  Kidd,  the  Elocusionist,  E.  E.  White,  Thos.  W.  Harvey, 
John  Hancock  and  W.  A.  Bell.  6-8t 

MiSB  M.  Haworth's  system  of  Penmanship  is  steadily  gaining  ground 
and  has  been  lately  introduced  to  some  of  our  best  schools.  That  double 
ruling  is  an  injury  to  pupils  in  the  end,  is  certain.  Children  need  to  be 
taught  to  write  in  school  just  as  they  will  have  to  write  when  they  leave 
school.    This  is  the  crowning  feature  in  Miss  Haworth's  system. 

Terrk  Haute,  Inp.,  June  14, 1875. 
J.  M.  Ollcott:  * 

Dear  Sir:--I  have  read  the  copy  of  Nordhoff's  Politics  for  Young 
Americans.  I  feel  that  it  is  a  wholesome  book  for  the  boys  and  girls  of 
our  public  schools  to  study.  Wm.  A.  Jones, 

Pres't.  Ind.  State  Normal  School. 

tfiP    A^    0AA    P«r  I>ft7  At  home.    Terms  free.    Addrew  a.  8TINB0N  A  00., 
$W    to   Jp2U    Portland,  Maine.  S-ly 
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'    ON  THE  EDUCATION  OF  DEAF  MUTES. 


^ 


J,    O.    8TILLS0N,  A.  B,  M.  D.  * 


|hile  visiting  the  hospitals  and  public  institutions  of 
charity  in  New  York  City,  we  recently  had  occasion  to 
observe  the  improved  method  of  instruction  of  Deaf 
Mutes.  Although  our  visits  to  the  institution  were 
made  principally  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  deaf  muteism 
in  its  relation  to  deformities  or  disease  of  the  hearing  apparatus, 
or  of  the  vocal  organs,  still,  in  former  years,  having  been  much 
engaged  in  teaching,  we  observed  several  interesting  facts,  con- 
nected with  the  latter  profession,  which  may  be  of  some  use  to 
the  readers  of  the  Journal  and  the  teachers  of  the  State. 

Almost  every  State  in  our  Union  has  its  one  or  more  asylums 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  which  are,  more  properly  speaking, 
homes  for  these  unfortunate  beings.  Many  of  them  also  have 
systems  of  instruction  by  which  they  give  their  inmates  a  certain 
degree  of  education  in  the  useful  arts  as  well  as  a  knowledge  of 
written  language.  It  is,  however,  only  recently  that  encouraging 
degrees  of  success  have  been  met  with  in  attempting  to  educate 
the  congenital  mute  in  the  art  of  spoken  language.  The  organs 
of  voice,  like  a  musical  instrument,  are  designed  to  produoe  a 
certain  number  of  sounds,  varying  in  pitch,  volume  and  inten- 

•  Prof.  Physiology,  Anatomy  and  Hygiene,  Bedford  M.  and  F.  College, 
Bedford,  Ind. 
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sity.  It  is  through  the  intelligent  use  of  these  sounds,  singly  or 
combined,  that  thoughts  are  communicated,  forming  what  we 
call  spoken  language.  The  ear,  being  the  source  by  which  sounds 
are  conveyed  to  the  brain,  becomes  the  guide  or  ruler  of  speech, 
by  presiding  as  it  does,  over  the  organ  of  voice.  It  is  not  strange, 
then,  that  acquired  deafness,  especially  in  the  young,  should  be 
followed  by  gradual  loss  of  speech.  On  the  other  hand,  we  also 
see  how  it  is  that  those  who  have  been  able  to  speak  prior  to  be- 
coming deaf  should  continue  to  speak,  not  from  their  ability  to 
distinguish  sounds,  but  by  a  mere  matter  of  memory  of  the  im- 
pressions made  in  and  about  the  vocal  organs,  upon  the  nerves  of 
common  sensation  or  feeling;  this  latter  sense  gradually  becom- 
ing developed  in  acuteness,  until  it  attains  an  astounding  degree  of 
perfection.  But  in  young  children,  who  have  never  spoken,  who 
have  been  bom  deaf,  or  who  have  lost  their  hearing  from  sickness 
in  early  life,  there  can  be  no  appreciation  or  ^pn  conception  of 
sound  other  than  the  mere  mechanical  vibrations  ty|f  the  atmosphere, 
which  are  detected  by  the  sense  of  touch  or  common  sensation  iji 
these  persons.  For  instance,  sometimes  a  deaf  mute  will  give  evi- 
dence that  he  knows  it  thunders,  and  if  he  has  been  educated  suffi- 
ciently to  inform  you  of  the  fact,  he  will  say  that  he  jdi  it.  In- 
deed, so  highly  does  this  sense  become  developed,  that  they  can 
feel,  so  to  speak,  the  ringing  of  a  bell  in  an  adjoining  room  when 
the  atmosphere  is  otherwise  in  a  state  of  rest.  But  they  have 
no  idea  of  pitch  or  volume  of  sound ;  and  it  is  doubtful  whether 
they  can  distinguish  sounds  by  their  intensity.  When  we  realize 
the  existence  of  these  facts,  we  see  how  great  becomes  the  task 
of  giving  to  these  unfortunate  beings  the  power  of  speech — that 
inestimable  boon  and  privilege  of  man — which  a  cruel  fate  has 
denied  them.  Although  the  hope  might  at  first  seem  almost 
vain,  in  view  of  such  difficulties,  it  has  been  realized,  by  the  im- 
proved system,  to  such  an  extent  that  deaf  mutes  have  been 
«< taught  to  speak  viva  voce;  moreover,  they  learn  to  understand 
what  is  spoken  to  ihem  by  reading  from  tlie  speaker's  lips ;  and 
they  even  succeed  in  acquiring  a  good  school  education  on  the 
basis  of  spoken  language** 

Some  of  the  more  sanguine  advocates  of  the  different  systems 
(for  there  are  several  systems  at  present  under  trial  in  the  promi- 
nent institutions  for  the  deaf  mute  in  this  country)  claim  to  be 
able  to  teach  modulation  of  the  voice,  so  as  to  enable  the  mute 
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to  speak  with  elocution  and  effect.  But,  for  the  reason  that  where 
no  idea  of  sound  exists,  there  can  be  no  proper  understanding  of 
pitch  or  modulation  of  voice,  and  that  the  only  means  of  acquir- 
ing a  language  will  be  through  sight  and  touch,  we  are  led  to  be- 
lieve that  this  degree  of  success  is  not  attainable,  modulation  and 
alterations  in  pitch  of  voice  being  effected  not  by  the  action  of 
the  tongue,  lips  and  teeth,  but  through  variations  in  the  lamyx 
and  glottis;  namely,  by  the  contraction  and  relaxation  of  the 
vocal  chords,  as  is  seen  in  stringed  instruments.  Mr.  Green- 
berger,  of  the  New  York  institution,  very  sensibly  remarks : 

* 'Admitting  that  nature  has  been  very  neglectful  to  ihe  poor 
deaf  mute,  and  that  she  has  turned  him  out  into  the  world  in  a 
very  incomplete  and  unfortunate  condition,  he  is,  after  all,  a 
human  being,  and,  as  such,  can  he  be  inferior  in  this  matter  to 
the  brute  creation  ?  By  no  means.  After  our  pupils  learn  to 
articulate  (the  instruction  by  means  of  visible  speech,  dealing 
with  articulation  pure  and  simple),  they  do  not  need  special  in- 
struction in  the  art  of  employing  tha  principles  of  natural  inflec- 
tion, as  those  of  interrogative,  assertive,  positive  and  negative 
expressions ;  they  utter  these  inflections  as  nature  suggests  them, 
and,  therefore,  not  only  with  proper  but  with  as  good  effect  as 
those  scholars  who  are  taught  to  stop  at  every  word  in  a  sentence 
to  consider  whether  the  rule  requires  a  rising  or  a  falling  inflec- 
tion. Such  rules  only  perplex  the  deaf  mute  $nd  render  him 
liable  to  make  the  mistake  of  telling  somebody  that  he  is  angry 
in  a  tone  that  the  system  of  'elocutionary  notation'  adapts  to  an 
emotion  of— love,  for  instance.  It  is  natural  for  them  as  it 
i^or  the  brute  or  forbearing  man,  that  their  voices  should  thun- 
der in  anger,  soften  in  sorrow,  tremble  in  fear,  and  melt  in  love; 
hence,  after  all,  they  wUl  but  act  in  accordance  with  their  natural 
feelings-and  emotions.'* 

The  main  object  in  these  institutions,  therefore,  is  to  teach  elo- 
cution, in  so  far  as  it  is  dependent  upon  good  articulation,  giving 
the  pupils  a  knowledge  of  the  actions  of  the  lips,«  tongue,  teeth 
and  palate,  in  the  formation  of  words.  The  sounds  are  at  first 
quite  rude  and  almost  ape-like,  but  by  the  constant  exercise  of 
the  attnetion  of  the  mute,  he  is  soon  taught  to  systematize  his 
grunts,  so  to  speak ;  thus  m  and  n  are  to  him  the  arbitrary  char- 
acters for  two  low  suppressed  moans,  which  he  distinguishes  from 
each  other  by  the  slight  change  made  by  the  lips  and  tongue  of 
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the  speaker;  while  at  the  same  time,  placing  his  fingers  upon  the 
throat  of  the  teacher,  he  detects  a  difference  in  the  sound  vibra- 
tions for  each  of  the  two  characters,  which  he  then  tries  to  imi- 
tate. Having  learned  to  make  these  sounds,  he  is  taught  to 
write  on  the  blackboard,  the  letters  corresponding  to  each.  Wher- 
ever he  meets  the  letters  m  and  n,  he  immediately  recognizes 
their  meaning  and  gives  to  them  the  sounjls  described.  The  let- 
ters h  and  d  are  in  the  same  mtmner  learned  and  pronounced  as 
pure  mutes,  without  opening  the  mouth.  The  letters  p  and  t  are 
given  the  explosive  sounds,  the  first  by  a  sudden  separation  of 
the  lips,  and  the  last  by  the  action  of  the  tongue,  familiar  to  all 
fiute  players,  called  tongueing.  The  letter  A  is  to  him  a  pure 
aspirate,  while  I  is  made  with  open  mouth,  the  tongue  executing 
the  liquid  character  of  the  letter.  He  executes  e  by  closing  the 
teeth  and  breathing  against  the  back  of  the  hand,  so  as  to  feel 
his  breath:  th  in  the  same  way,  with  the  tongue  slightly  pro- 
truded between  the  teeth.  The  diphthongs  are  next  learned,  and 
then  he  is  prepared  to  execute  words.  The  teacher  points  to  the 
characters  in  the  table,  when  he  desires  to  construct  a  vowel,  and 
the  class  execute  the  sounds  as  fast  as  he  indicates,  llius  the 
word  boot  is  made  up  of  three  parts,  the  mute  labial  t,  the  diph- 
thong 00,  and  the  explosive  t.  This  the  pupil  pronounces,  then 
writes  it  upon  the  board,  and  then  with  his  arms  executes  the 
manoeuvre  of  putting  on  a  boot,  in  order  to  show  you  that  he 
understands  the  meaning  of  the  word*  The  word  cow,  is  in  the 
same  manner  spelled  vocally  with  k  and  the  diphthong  <m;  with 
this  sound  he  associates  the  wriJtten  word  eow,  properly  spelled, 
and  places  his  thumbs  over  his  ears  to  show  you  that  most  cows 
have  horns. 

Thus  it  is,  that  by  slow  and  patient  labor,  rude  grunts 
are  constructed  into  syllables,  and  words,  and  finally  sentences. 
Having  once  secured  the  foundation  of  a  language,  his  pro- 
gress is  sure  and  rapid.  Object  teaching  constitutes  the  prin- 
cipal feature  of  the  next  grade,  and  is,  like  all  the  other  means, 
associated  with  lip  reading,  until  in  the  higher  classes  we  find 
them  able  to  carry  on,  quite  successfully,  an  ordinary  conversa- 
tion, reading  from  the  speaker's  lips  and  talking  in  return.  One 
great  source  of  satisfaction  in  this  system  is,  that  they  learn  the 
vyritten  language  at  the  same  time  and  with  the  same  progress 
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that  they  do  the  spoken.  We  were  astonished  at  the  proficiency 
exhibited  by  the  least  of  them,  in  the  matter  of  penmanship. 
Some  of  them,  not  over  seven  or  eight  years  of  age,  could  form 
good  letters  and  spell  even  more  correctly  than  ordinary  children 
of  the  same  age.  Each  class  seemed  to  imitate  the  penmanship 
of  the  teacher,  and  such  close  critics  are  they  that  an  uncrossed  t, 
or  an  undotted  i,  a  comma  or  a  period  omitted,  never  escapes  de- 
tection. 

There  are  two  classes  of  pupils :  those  who  are  bom  deaf,  and 
those  whose  deafness  was  acquired.  Of  the  latter  class  the  deaf- 
ness was  either  partial  or  complete.  We  were  informed  that  quite 
a  material  difference  existed  in  the  rate  of  progress  made  by  the- 
different  classes  of  pupils.  Congenital  deaf  mutesj^r  those  who 
had  lost  their  hearing  completely  before  learning  to  speak,  inva- 
riably made  the  more  rapid  progress;  while  those  who  had  learned 
to  speak  a  few  words  before  becoming  deaf,  or  those  who  still 
could  occasionally  detect  sounds  by  the  ear,  were  slowor  in  prog- 
ress. This  is  to  be  explained  only  upon  the  principle  that  where 
one  sense  is  completely  lost,  the  other  senses  become  more  highly 
cultivated,  more  acute,  and  develop  sometimes  to  an  astonishing 
degree  of  perfection,  while  as  long  as  the  traces  of  an  impaired 
or  imperfect  sense  remain,  the  mind  will  depend  more  or  less 
upon  its  action,  to  the  detriment  or  check  in  the  development  of 
the  others.  These  perfectly  deaf  pupils,  who  had  never  known  a 
sound,  spelled  with  greater  accuracy  than  the  others,  thus  prov- 
ing conclusively  that  the  eye  is  fully  as  valuable  as  the  ear  in  or- 
thography, if  not  more  so.  How  often  do  we  hear  the  remark, 
that  some  of  the  experts  at  spelling  matches  cannot  write  a  letter 
without  misspelling  a  great  many  words !  And  how  common  it 
is  for  those  who,  in  writing,  never  make  such  mistakes,  to  fail 
ingloriously  when  asked  to  spell  a  word  orally  I  The  proof  is 
conclusive,  that  the  heroes  of  our  spelling  schools  are  oftentimes 
mere  parrots,  who  spell  by  rote,  depending  more  or  less  upon  the 
ear,  while  the  correct  letter  writer  knows  instinctively,  as  soon  as 
he  has  t^ritten  a  word,  that  it  is  spelled  wrong,  because  it  has  an 
awkward  shape.  Hence  we  say,  that  the  use  of  the  slate  in  the 
spelling  class  is  deservedly  becoming  more  popular  every  day,  be- 
cause it  cultivates  and  brings  out  more  completely  the  mental 
powers  by  educating  the  hand,  the  eye,  and  the  judgment  of  the 
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pupil,  while  at  the  same  time,  instead  of  detracting  from  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  ear,  it  merely  subjects  this  sense  and  prevents  its 
usurpation  of  that  authority  which  should  be  divided  between  the 
other  two  senses,  sight  and  touch,  or  rather  sight  and  the  so-called 
muscular  sense. 
New  Toek  City,  June  12,  1872. 
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IN  DRAWING,  the  primary  instruction  is  quite  similar  for  all 
classes,  no  matter  what  the  age  or  the  advancement  of  pupils 
in  other  branches  may  be.  Little  children  and  grown  up  boys 
and  girls  might  be  classed  together  in  receiving  such  instruction; 
the  former  doubtless  would  be  inferior  to  the  latter  in  judgment 
and  understanding,  yet  their  senses  would  be  as  acute,  and  their 
possibilities  for  acquiring  accuracy  of  observation  and  dexterjty 
of  movement  would  be  equal  to  those  of  their  older  classmates. 
It  would  be  better  that  pupils  be  nicely  graded  in  drawing  classes. 
It  is  not  in  the  scope  of  this  article  to  discuss  the  propriety  of, 
or  necessity  for,  teaching  drawing  in  public  schools.  The  article 
is  written  for  those  teachers  who  so  far  realize  the  importance  of 
drawing  as  a  branch  of  study,  that  they  are  inquiring  as  to  the 
best  means  by  which  to  introduce  it  into  their  schools.  It  is  the 
aim  simply  to  suggest  to  such  teachers  some  of  the  essential  fea- 
tures of  a  method  from  which  suggestions  the  teacher  may  de- 
velop his  own  plan,  which  shall  be  adapted  to  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances of  his  own  ability,  the  character  of  his  school,  and 
the  end  which  he  has  in  view  in  giving  such  instruction.  The 
suggestions  here  stated  are  necessarily  general.  No  method  can 
be  given  which,  in  particular  detail,  would  suit  even  a  few  cases. 
The  teacher  must  inform  himself  concerning  the  true  nature  of 
his  subject  in  itself,  and  the  relations  which  exist  between  it  and- 
his  school,  then  out  of  his  own  good  sense  form  his  plan  of  in- 
struction; his  success  will  be  determined  by  the  fitness  of  his 
theory  and  his  ability  to  realize  it  in  practice. 
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The  teacher  needs  to  study  the  subject  until  he  is  able  to  de- 
fine it,  to  limit  it  as  to  its  purposes,  and  to  understand  something 
of  the  ways  and  means  by  which  to  realize  in  his  school  the  good 
that  may  come  from  its  pursuit.  This  individual  preparation  is 
primarily  important,  for  without  a  reasonable  comprehension  of 
the  nature  of  drawing  he  is  unfit  to  begin  to  give  elementary  in- 
struction in  rt.  Teachers,  in  general,  are  not  familiar  with  draw- 
ing, and  while  many  of  them  are  beginning  to  realize  the  neces- 
sity of  giving  it  a  place  in  their  schools,  they  feel  with  equal 
force  their  incompetency  to  perform  the  needed  work.  This  feel- 
ing of  unfitness  is  an  unfortunate  yet  not  an  insurmountable 
barrier  to  the  resolute  teacher.  As  a  preparation,  it  would  be 
well  for  the  teacher  to  examine  the  subject  as  presented  in  the 
works  of  one  or  several  of  the  authors — Smith,  Kriisi,  Warren, 
Bartholomew,  Wilson,  or  any  others  who  have  thought  carefully 
upon  the  subject.  It  would  be  better,  aft^r  having  made  this 
investigation,  to  determine  as  nearly  as  possible  upon  a  plan  of 
work  suited  to  the  particular  class  over  which  the  teacher  has 
charge,  and  then  make  the  drawings,  from  the  simplest  elements 
to  the  most  complex  figures  anticipated  in  the  plan.  By  this 
means  the  teacher  would  become  somewhat  expert,  and  would 
ascertain  the  excellency  of  his  method,  or  would  learn  its  errors 
and  deficiencies.  It  would  be  best  if  the  teacher  could  master 
the  subject  in  some  school  of  art  or  design.  This  best  of  all, 
however,  is  next  to  impossible  for  those  who  are  the  teachers  of 
to-day.  Evezy  teacher,  by  creditable  effort,  may  fit  himself  rea- 
sonably well  for  giving  elementary  instruction.  He  should  pre- 
pare himself  for  the  work  by  study  and  practice.  The  ease  and 
familiarity  with  which  he  can  treat  his  subject  must  affect  greatly 
the  interest  with  which  both  he  and  his  dass  enter  into  and  per- 
severe with  the  study  and  work. 

The  end  for  which  the  instruction  is  given  should  be  under- 
stood. To  draw  is  to  represent  the  form  of  some  object  by  a 
figure  composed  of  lines  and  shade  made  upon  some  surface.  It 
may  be  a  copy  from  drawing,  or  it  may  be  the  picture  of  a  sensi- 
ble object,  or  it  may  be  an  expression  of  form  from  memory  or 
the  imagination.  In  any  case  a  drawing  represents  upon  a  sur- 
fisice  the  outline  of  something.  To  make  a  drawing  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  pupil  shall  observe  accurately  the  location  of  points, 
the  direction  of  lines,  the  relative  size  and  proportion  of  parts  in 
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the  object — these  he  must  know.  It  is  needful  that  he  shall  un- 
derstand the  means  by  which  this  knowledge  may  be  represented 
in  picture  form,  and  that  he  shall  possess  the  manual  skill  by 
which  to  execute  the  work.  His  eye,  his  understanding,  and  his 
hand  must  work  in  unison.  But  no  matter  how  excellent  and 
elaborate  the  picture  may  be,  the  picture  is  not  the  end  of  the 
instruction.  While  this  product  of  his  effort  may  serve  to  sat- 
isfy the  pupil,  and  afford  the  teacher  some  means  to  judge  the 
progress  and  proficiency  of  his  pupil,  the  great  end  is  the  art 
growth  of  the  student,  his  increased  ability  to  see,  to  conceive  of, 
and  to  represent — the  development  of  his  understanding  united 
with  dexterity  in  expression  through  the  language  of  form. 
While  instruction  in  drawing  has  its  uses  which  are  of  great 
value  in  directly  preparing  the  pupil  for  some  occupation  as  a 
skilled  laborer,  its  object  with  respect  to  mind  should  be  *  to  de- 
velop accurate  observation,  distinct  conceptions  of  objects  of  at- 
tention, fidelity  of  representation,  growth  in  truthfulness  of 
spirit' 

All  the  children  in  a  school  may  be  taught  to  draw.  There  is 
no  reason  why  any  should  be  excused  from  such  instruction. 
The  smallest  children,  whose  idle  minutes  and  unsatisfactory 
efforts  in  printing  and  writing  discourage  the  teacher,  would 
profit  much  by  lessons  in  drawing.  These  lessons  would  teach 
them  the  elementary  forms  of  letters,  and  afford  them  greater 
freedom  of  movement,  and  give  them  more  interesting  copies. 
Children  generally  like  to  draw,  and  v?hen  the  lesson  is  within 
their  understanding  and  ability,  they  may  be  led  to  spend  much 
pleasant  and  profitable  effort  in  its  mastery. 

The  lessons  given  to  primary  classes  must  be  simple.  They 
must  be  confined  to  the  making  of  lines, — straight  or  crooked, — 
to  divisions  of  lines,  to  judging  of  lengths,  to  location  of  points, 
to  combinations  of  lines  into  easy  outline  figures  which  may  be 
described,  after  which  they  may  form  the  more  complex  figures 
embracing  a  great  number  of  attractive  and  instructive  forms. 
An  important  part  of  primary  lessons  is  the  naming  of  lines  as 
to  kinds  and  their  relations  to  one  another,  the  naming  of  ele- 
mentary geometrical  forms,  the  judging  of  sizes,  etc.  The  pupil 
must  associate  objects  and  their  names  and  be  exercised  upon  use 
of  terms  until  he  can  readily  interpret  simple  dictation,  or  de- 
scribe lines  and  simple  figures  when  he  sees  them.     This  feature 
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of  the  work,  while  important,  should  not  be  carried  to  an  ex* 
treme.  A  class  mudt  understand  the  significance  of  such  terms 
as,  straight,  oblique,  center,  to  the  right  of,  etc  This  will  prove 
to  be  useful  work  in  drawing,  observation,  memory,  and  lan- 
guage. When  the  class  shall  have  gained'  some  readiness  in  the 
use  of  terms,  the  teacher  may  give  lessons  alternately  in  copy, 
in  dictation,  or  in  memory  drawing,  by  which  means  a  pleasant 
variation  in  exercises  will  be  secured.  Nothing  beyond  purely 
outline  drawing  should  be  attempted. 

In  a  graded  school  no  division  of  classes  will  be  necessary. 
Any  number  of  pupils  of  the  same  grade  may  work  profitably 
upon  the  same  lesson.  In  a  mixed  school  as  few  divisions  should 
be  made  as  possible.  All  the  lower  classes  may  be  put  together 
in  drawing. 

The  time  that  should  be  given  to  drawing  is  an  indefinite  quan- 
tity, governed  by  the  press  of  other  studies,  the  advancement  of 
the  class,  and  the  object  of  the  instruction.  There  should  be 
certain  minutes,  however,  for  instruction.  Thede  times  should 
be  fixed  in  the  regular  programme  and  be  as  sacredly  observed 
and  as  conscientiously  prepared  for  by  both  teacher  and  class  as 
are  the  opening  exercises  in  the  morning,  or  the  recitation  in 
arithmetic.  Lessons  should  be  short  and  sparkling^  giving  the 
little  ones  no  time  to  get  tired,  and  no  chance  to  go  to  sleep. 
The  teacher  will  need  to  prepare  for  these  exercises.  These  les- 
sons should  not  be  less  than  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  and  should 
not  exceed  twenty-five  or  thirty  minutes  in  length.  A  class 
should  receive  at  least  two  lessons  per  week,  and  need  not  have 
over  five.  Time  may  be  given  each  day,  in  or  out  of  school,  for 
practice. 

The  materials  needed  are  slates  and  soft  slate  pfocils  for  the 
beginners  and  small  children,  and  unruled  unglazed  paper  and 
number  three  lead  pencils  for  those  who  have  acquired  some 
skill.  8punges  and  rubbers  should  be  used  sparingly;  it  is  bet- 
ter that  an  error  go  uncorrected  than  that  the  pupil  ^x  the  habit 
of  frequent  erasure.  Materials  should  receive  the  strictest  care. 
Slates  and  paper  should  be  clean,  pencils  should  be  long  and 
sharp.  Drawings  upon  paper  should  be  carefully  preserved. 
Every  thing  done  in  drawing  should  tend  to  ^x  the  habits  of  order 
and  neatness. 

For  copies  the  teacher  should  use  any  graded  system  of  books 
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that  he  thinks  suited  to  his  class,  or  what  would  be  far  better,  he 
should  prepare  to  put  the  copies  nicely  on^the  blackboard  before 
his  class,  either  at  the  time  of  the  lesson  or  in  some  hour  out  of 
school.  Any  good  manual  of  drawing  will  (^suggest  excellent 
methods  for  this  part  of  the  work. 

The  position  required  in  drawing^is  that  of  ease  and  healthful- 
ness.  The  proper  position  for  writing  will  suit  well  for  drawing. 
The  pupil  should  be  allowed  reasonable  liberty  in  moving  himself 
and  his  material. 

Teachers  are  liable  to  err  by  passing  beyond  the  understanding 
of  their  classes,  by  expecting  too  much  of  their  pupils,  by  being 
too  critical  and  not  sufficiently  commendatory  of  best  efforts,  by 
failing  to  provide  variety  in  work,  by  looking  too  much  for  fine 
pictures  rather  than  for  improvement  in  the  children,  by  failing 
to  persist  in  their  own  interests  and  efforts.  Buch  errors  should 
not  be  permitted  to  reflect  upon  drawing  as  a  subject,  nor  upon 
the  abilities  of  the  class. 

It  is  but  a  banning  that  primary  classes  can  make,  just  as 
they  are  beginning  in  language  or  anything  else.  They  may 
draw  poorly — may  scarcely  draw  at  all.  Let  their  feeble  efforts 
in  this  respect  receive  the  kind  encouragement  due  to  them. 
The  effort  thus  made,  although  the  result  be  considered  poor, 
may  teach  the  child  much  that  it  could  not  otherwise  learn  so 
well. 


THE  STUDY  OP  HISTORY  AS  A  MEANS  OP  MENTAL 
CULTURK 


^ 


JAMES  FRENCH. 


(Value  of  one  Method  of  Study  over  another.) 


ALTHOUGH  the  mind  of  man  is  a  unit,  yet  it  manifests  its 
activity  in  many  different  ways;  hence  we  regai'd  it  as  pos- 
sessing different  powers  or  faculties. 

Now,  in  the  study  of  any  particular  branch  of  knowledge,  we 
find  that  it  is  especially  adapted  to  the  culture  of  some  power  or 
powers  of  the  mind. 
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In  the  atudy  of  Geography,  for  example,  the  imagination  is 
necessarily  active.  This  is  so  from  the  fact  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  work  done  consists  in  forming  conceptions  of  objects  we 
have  never  seen;  as,  in  studying  the  continent  of  Europe  we 
form  in  our  minds  a  clear  conception  of  this  continent  and  of  all 
the  countries  composing  it,  although  we  may  never  have  seen  it. 

But  when  we  are  pursuing  any  course  of  study  for  the  pur- 
pose of  culture,  we  should  endeavor  to  do  it  in  such  a  way  as  to 
cultivate,  so  far  as  possible,  every  fac\]^ty  of  the  mind.  Espe- 
cially is  this  so  in  the  study  of  history ;  for  the  extent  to  which 
it  serves  as  a  means  of  mental  culture  depends,  very  largely,  on 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  pursued. 

While  we  could  scarcely  find  any  two  persons  who  would  study 
or  teach  history  precisely  alike,  yet  all  the  different  ways  of  stu- 
dying and  teaching  the  subject  may  be  included  in  two  general 
methods. 

The  first  method  is  much  simpler  and  less  comprehensive  than 
the  second.     M  has  to  do  with  the  mere  surface  of  history. 

The  second  goes  below  the  surface  and  deals  with  principles 
and  relations. 

By  the  £r8t  the  study  of  history  is  pursued  in  its  very  sim- 
plest form,  i.  e.,  the  acquisition  of  facts  and  dates — a  wh/m  and  a 
wherey  but  no  why.  There  is  no  investigation;  no  searching  for 
and  statement  of  causes;  no  comparison  and  contrast.  It  is 
simply  a  study  of  the  subject  under  the  relation  of  time  and 
space,  the  greater  part  of  the  work  (insisting  in  memorizing 
facts  and  dates. 

By  this  process  the  memory  is  greatly  exercised,  but  the  cul- 
ture which  the  reflective  faculty  might  receive  through  the  study 
of  the  subject  under  the  relation  of  whole  and  part,  cause  and 
effect,  comparison  and  contrast,  etc.,  is  wholly  lost.  Thus,  while 
by  such  a  method  of  study  some  powers  of  the  mind  are  vigor- 
ously exercised,  others,  equally  as  important,  are  scarcely  called 
into  action  at  all. 

There  is  nothing  inspiring  about  such  a  study  of  history.  It 
does  not  arouse  the  whole  mind  and  cause  it  to  guide  and  control 
itself.  It  tends  rather  to  make  a  mere  machine  of  it,  working 
by  a  kind  of  mechanical  process  and  to  little  effect 

It  is  a  study  of  the  subject  without  a  well  defined  plan ;  and, 
since  all  development  is  but  the  realization  or  unfolding  of  a 
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plan,  the  mind  can  be  but  poorly  developed  from  such  study. 
Hence,  it  is  evident  that  this  is  not  the  proper  method  to  pursue 
in  the  study  of  history. 

But  when  we  take  up  the  study  of  history  according  to  a  well 
developed  plan ;  when  we  begin  with  a  proper .  understandmg  of 
why  we  study,  we  shall  find  that  it  involves  far  more  than  does 
the  method  I  have  just  discussed. 

History  should  be  studied  as  a  great  mirror  of  the  past  into 
which  we  may  look  and,^understanding  the  events  of  past  time, 
be  enabled  to  comprehend  the  events  now  transpiring.  But  be- 
fore we  can  understand  the  events  of  any  time,  we  must  not  only 
know  the  when  and  the  where  of  them,  but  also  the  why.  . 

In  the  prosecution  of  any  work,  the  object  had  in  view  will 
determine  the  method  or  plan  for  securing  that  object.  To  un- 
derstand history  we  must  study  it  under  the  relations  of  whole 
and  part,  cause  and  effect,  comparison  and  contrast,  as  well  as 
that  of  time  and  space. 

This  plan  of  study  constitutes  the  second  method.  This  in- 
volves the  study  of  the  event, 

First,  under  the  relation  of  time  and  space,  which  will  give  its 
time  and  space  relations — the  when  and  the  where  of  it. 

Secondly,  under  the  relation  of  whole  and  part;  considering 
it  asL  a  whole  to  proceed  to  find  the  parts.  We  can  only  know 
the  whole  when  we  know  the  parts  in  their  relation  to  each  other 
and  to  the  whole. 

Thirdly,  under  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect;  looking  at  it, 
first,  as  a  cause  to  determine  what  are  the  effects ;  secondly,  con- 
sidering it  as  the  effect  of  some  cause  or  causes,  to  determine 
what  those  causes  were.  This  we  may  do  with  the  whole  and 
with  all  the  parts  which  make  up  the  whole. 

Fourthly,  it  involves  the  study  of  the  event  under  the  relation 
of  comparison  and  contrast;  comparing  and  contrasting  it  as  a 
whole  with  other  wholes,  and  also  its  parts  with  each  other. 

It  also  requires  that  we  study  the  geography  of  the  country  in 
which  the  event  occurred,  and  endeavor  to  form  a  clear  mental 
picture  of  it.  This  we  must  do  because  the  character  of  the 
event  is  largely  determined  by  the  physical  features  of  the  coun- 
try in  which  it  transpired.  Example:  Burgoyne's  invasion  from 
the  north,  1777. 

Now,  noticing  the  mind  in  such  a  course  of  study  as  I  have 
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juBt  outlined,  we  find  that  studying  the  event  under  the  relation 
of  time  and  space,  and  in  the  endeavor  to  form  a  mental  picture 
of  the  country  in  which  it  occurred,  the  memory  and  imagination 
are  actively  exercised.  Hence,  if  we  were  to  pursue  this  second 
method  of  study  to  this  point  only,  we  should  gain  more  mental 
discipline  than  from  the  first  method. 

But  when  we  study  hiistory  under  the  relations  of  whole  and 
part,  cause  and  effect,  comparison  and  contrast,  etc.,  the  repro- 
ductive power  is  no  longer  more  active  than  other  powers  of  the 
mind.  We  have  gone  beyond  this  and  the  reflective  or  reasoning 
power — the  highest  and  most  important  with  which  the  mind  of 
man  is  endowed — has  been  called  into  activity. 

When  this  faculty  of  the  mind  becomes  actively  engaged;  if 
the  individual  reasons  understandingly;  if  he  truly  sees  the  ob- 
ject of  his  study  in  all  of  its  relations,  he  will  no  longer  be  lim- 
ited to  facts  and  dates— ;nere  forms  of  words — but  he  will  feel 
the  very  spirit  of  the  event  which  he  studies.  When  he  has  thus 
studied  the  event  and  knows  it  completely  in  all  of  its  relations, 
he  is  just  as  sure  to  interpret  it  correctly  as  if  he  had  lived  in 
the  age  and  at  the  place  at  which  it  occurred. 

When  the  individual  studies  history  thus,  his  sensibilities  will 
be  awakened  and  all  the  powers  of  his  mind  will  work  together 
in  harmonious  action  under  the  guidance  of  a  well  defined 
method. 


THE  TEACHER  MUST  STEADILY  AND  CONSTANTLY 
IMPROVE. 


THERE  is  no  temptation  so  great  to  the  hard  working  teacher 
as  to  remain  on  the  very  spot  where  he  has  earned  his  cer- 
tificate. That  attests  his  ability  to  instruct.  He  has  toiled  to 
obtain  it,  and  now  holds  it  as  a  key  to  a  position.  His  efforts  have 
been  not  for  the  knowledge,  the  strength,  the  enlarged  views,  but  for 
the  certificate  that  he  is  qualified  for  an  instructor.  There  is  many 
a  man  who  looks  back  to  a  day  when  he  was  admitted  as  a  mem- 
ber of  our  noble  profession,  and  grounds  his  fitness  wholly  upon 
the  successful  examination  he  then  passed. 
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It  is  not  to  press  any  more  labor  on  these  tried  shoulders  that 
we  beg  to  say  a  few  earnest  words  against  contentment  with  past 
achievements.  It  is  for  encouragement  and  relief.  It  is  to  show 
you  that  if  burdens  may  not  be  made  lighter,  you  may  be  made 
stronger  and  more  able  to  bear  them. 

The  ignorant  man  canuot  possess  self-respect.  He  may  cover 
his  defects  by  one  pretense  or  another;  Jie  may  conceal  them 
from  his  classes  very  easily ;  he  may  require  more  tact  to  hide 
them  from  his  associates;  but  they  become  at  last  powerful 
reasons  that  will  impel  him  to  seek  other  employment.  The 
daily  tasks  of  the  school  room  are  of  an  irksome  nature.  There 
is  a  constant  demand  for  patience,  **  that  divinest  quality,"  and 
he  who  would  walk  among  the  perplexities  and  reiterations  of 
the  school  room  without  growing  narrow  and  soured,  must  daily 
find  in  the  vrorks  of  genius  that  halo  which  renders  common 
things  in  its  light  transparently  beautiful.  There  is  an  artificial 
constraint  in  the  school  room ;  from  that  the  teacher  must  purge 
himself  by  conversing  with  minds  that  ever  treat  him  with  dig- 
nity and  respect.  He  will  be  able,  be  communing  with  the  best 
thoughts,  to  stand  on  his  platform  every  day,  a  stronger  and  a 
better  man. 

There  should  be  a  steady  attempt  to  be  something  better  than 
teachers,  even  true  men  and  women.  Like  all  monotonous  occu- 
pations, there  is  a  tendency  to  deterioration  in  teaching.  The 
wearisomeness  of  school-room  work  gradually  undermines  even  a 
noble  nature.  Against  this,  early  and  constant  opposition  must 
be  made  The  entire  life  must  not  be  spent  on  things  already 
known ;  there  must  be  a  pressing  on  to  things  that  are  before. 
It  is  the  possession  of  ideas  above  and  beyond  the  work  done  that 
makes  a  great  soul.  Men  in  the  drudgery  of  camps,  of  counting 
rooms,  of  courts,  and  of  the  pulpit,  too,  have  cherished  thoughts 
that  kept  their  lives  fresh  and  green.  It  is  this  that  imparts 
character  to  men  and  women.  Daily  attrition  with  the  rough 
things  in  life's  pathway  has  a  tendency  to  utterly  destroy  it.  It 
is  the  atmosphere  that  is  above  us  that  causes  it  to  expand  into 
strength  and  beauty. 

The  steady  attempt  of  the  teacher  to  improve  himself  becomes' 
therefore  apparent,  for  character  is  too  subtle  a  force  to  remain 
hidden.     It  animates  his  pupils,  they  know  not  how. 
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A  teacher  teaches  onlj  what  lives  on  his  lips,  it  is  not  what  he 
has  stored  in  memory  as  his  stock  in  trade.  By  such  a  teacher 
the  driest  lesson  may  be  embellished. 

But  among^^his  own  profession  such  a  teacher  becomes  a  power 
of  good  almost  immeasurable.  Such  a  soul  performs  his  part  so 
well  that  he  lifts  every  one  of  his  craft  along  with  him ;  they  all 
receive  the  honor  such  a  man  gradually  draws  toward  himself. 
A  few  men  and  women  who  will  not  be  satisfied  with  themselves 
as  they  were  ^yesterday,  what  landmarks  they  become!  Others 
look  at  them  as  sailors  to  distant  beacons  to  guide  their  way  and 
to  pattern  out  their  lives. — N.  Y.  School  Journal, 


A  Lesson  in'^Pronunciation. — How  many  can  pronounce 
the  words  in  the  following  "test"  correctly?  It  was  first  pub- 
lished by  teachers  of  Toledo : 

1.  A  courier^'from  St.  Louis,  an  Italian  with  italics,  began 
an  address  or  recitation  as^to  the  mischievous  national  finances. 

2.  His  dolorous  progress  was  demonstrated  by  a  demonstra- 
tion, and  the  preface  to  his  sacerdotal  profile  gave  his  opponents 
an  irreparable  and  lamentable  wound. 

3.  He  was  deaf  and  isolated,  and  the  envelope  on  the  furni- 
ture at  the  depot  was  a  covert  for  leisure  and  reticence  from  the 
first  grasp  of  the  dancing  legislature  of  France. 

4.  The  dilation  of  the  chasm  or  trough  made  the  servile  satyr 
and  virile  optimist  vehemently  panegyrize  the  lenient  God. 

5.  He  was  an  aspirant  after  the  vagaries  of  the  exorcists  and 
an  inexorable  coadjutor  of  the  irrefragible  yet  exquisite  Farrago, 
0^  the  subsidenee  of  the  despicable  finale  and  the  recognition  of 
the  recognizance.  ^ 


Mb8.  Partington  declares  that  she  does  not  wish  to  vote,  as 
she  fears  she  couldn't  stand  the  shock  of  the  electrical  franchise. 

When  is  a  literary  work  like  smoke?     When  it  rises  in  vol- 
umes* 
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THE  DEVELOPMENT  OP  CHARACTER.* 


JOHN  J.    PADRICK. 


IT  WILL  now  be  in  place  to  inquire — ^How,  and  in  how  far  does 
the  school  assist  in  the  development  of  character?  Let  us 
first  set  definitely  before  ourselves  the  purpose  of  the  school. 
We  find  it  to  be  two-fold.  First,  to  secure  the  attainment  of 
scholarship;  second,  to  lead  to  the  formation  of  those  habits 
which  go  to  make  up  a  good  character,  and  to  secure  the  appre- 
hension of  those  moral  principles  which  govern  all  right  action. 

The  forces  in  school  which  affect  character  in  its  development 
are,  the  indrudion  of  the  school,  the  discipline  of  the  school,  and 
ihQ  uuconsdovs  'power  of  the  teacher's  own  ^^preience"  or  per- 
sonally. 

Under  instruction  we  include  all  the  intellectual  work  of  the 
school.  Each  of  the  subjects  studied  may  be  made  to  have  a 
bearing  on  the  character  of  the  pupil.  The  reading  lessons  af- 
ford great  opportunity  for  bringing  out  and  illustrating  moral 
truths  and  principles. 

In  arithmetic  there  is  special  need  of  itrict  accuracy  of  gtatement, 
which,  when  fixed  in  the  habit  of  truthfulness,  is  an  important 
element  of  character  and  essential  to  the4iighest  success  in  life. 

In  the  study  of  the  natural  sciences,  a  feeling  of  reverence 
will  be  inspired  as  the  pupil  discovers  in  nature  the  benificence 
and  wisdom  of  the  Creator  as  manifested  in  his  works. 

As  he  studies  the  earth  under  the  relation  of  design,  and  sees 
the  exalted  position  of  man  in  nature;  as  he  observes  that  all 
things  are  adapted  to  his  wants  and  arranged  for  his  benefit ; 
that  he  is  set  over  all  the  works  of  God,  he  will  gain  a  higher 
appreciation  of  man's  intrinsic  excellency,  and  will  be  influenced 
to  act  in  a  manner  which  he  feels  to  be  worthy  of  himsel/  and 
due  to  the  Divine  Author  of  all  good. 

So,  in  all  the  subjects  of  study,  the  mind  of  the  pupil,  as  it 
gains  sufficient  development,  should  be  directed  beyond  the  sub- 
ject itself  to  its  higher  relations. 

In  addition  to  the  moral  instruction  which  may  be  given  inci- 

*  Extract  from  Mr.  Padrick's  Graduating  Exercises  at  the  State  Nor- 
mal School. 
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dentally  in  connection  with  the  regular  subjects  of  study,  there 
should  .be  given  systematic  instruction  in  the  principles  of  morals 
and  their  application  in  practical  life,  so  that  the  pupil  may  have 
the  key  to  moral  action  and  the  principles  by  which  he  may  reg- 
ulate  his  own  conduct  and  shape  his  own  character. 

That  the  end  of  instruction  may  be  gained  there  must  be  dis- 
cipline, or  government.  Good  discipline  requires  regularity  and 
punctuality  in  attendance,  and  order  and  system  in  the  work  of 
the  school.  When  these  qualities  become  fixed  in  habits,  they 
are  most  important  elements  of  good  character. 

**  Discipline  is  the  product  of  authority,  but  character  does  not' 
grow  by  mere  force  of  authority."  There  is  no  mdlftd  virtue  in 
that  which  is  of  necessity;  hence,  while  the  conduct  of  the  pupil 
must  necessarily  be  under  restraint  at  first,  while  he  must  con- 
form to  certain  rules  and  regulations,  and  sufiier  the  just  punish* 
ment  of  his  disobedience,  the  effort  should  be  to  lead  him,  as 
soon  as  possible,  to  apprehend  the  purpose  and  the  worthiness  of 
a  prescribed  course  of  action,  and  to  vouluntarily  conform  to  it; 
to  be  self-controlling  and  self-directing. 

To  lead  the  pupil  to  attain  those  moral  virtues  which  are  so 
essential  to  a  good  character,  treat  him  as  though  he  already  pos- 
sessed them.  To  make  a  boy  honest,  treat  him  as  though  you 
believed  him  to  be  honest.  To  make  him  truthful,  let  him  see 
that  you  place  confidence  in  what  he  says.  To  give  him  self- 
respect,  show  him  that  you  respect  him,  and  that  there  are  ele- 
ments in  his  nature  that  are  worthy  of  respect,  and  which  require 
to  be  developed.  At  the  same  time,  he  must  not  be  screened 
from  the  pain  of  self-denial,  nor  firom  suffering  the  consequences 
of  his  faults. 

Besides  the  forces  which  are  conseioudy  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  character  of  pupils,  there  is  another  which,  though  uncon- 
scious and  involuntary,  is  no  less  potent.  It  is  the  power  of  the 
teacher's  own  personality ;  the  influence  of  the  spirit  which  ani- 
mates and  moves  him ;  a  something  about  him  which  silently  and 
secretly  helps  or  hinders  the  pupils  in  the  formation  of  good  and 
true  characters.  ''  There  is  an  invisible  telegraph  between  soul 
and  soul — a  mysterious  spirit-medium  by  which  the  secret  states 
of  our  minds  are  unconsciously  conveyed  to  another  to  produce 
there  their  legitimate  results."  The  effect  is  to  tend  to  make  the 
character  of  the  pupil  like  the  real  character  of  the  teacher.  To 
2 
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be  pure  and  ennobling,  this  influence  must  come  from  a  pure 
heart  and  life;  but  purity  of  heart  and  life  is  only  attained 
through  deep  and  earnest  ^piety.  The  teacher  must  he  in  char- 
acter what  he  would  have  his  pupils  be ;  for  what  he  ta  will  hare 
more  eflfect  upon  their  character  than  all  he  says  or  does. 


REFORM  IN  ENGLISH  ORTHOGRAPHY— IL 


GEOBOE  W.   H0S8. 


IK  this  article  I  propose  to  notice  briefly  some  objections  to  this 
reform.  1.  It  is  objected  that  we  would  have  to  releam  our 
spelling.  To  this  I  answer-,  first,  it  is  not  true  that  we  should 
have  to  releam  all  our  spelling;  a  great  many  words  would  re- 
main as  now. 

(2.)  It  would  be  a  simple  matter  to  releam,  in  phonetic  alpha- 
bet, all  the  words  in  the  language.  Indeed,  it  could  hardly  be 
called  learning,  when  we  simply  speak  or  write  the  letters  we 
hear  pronounced.  To  name  the  letten  f,  1,  e  and  m,  when  we 
hear  the  word  phlegm  (flem),  is  not  learning,  it  is  merely  naming 
the  characters  representative  of  the  sounds. 

(3.)  Despite  our  present  mode,  we  are  obliged  to  learn  new 
spellings.  In  the  course  of  an  average  lifetime,  many  words 
change  their  spelling.  All  who  have  reached  middle  age  remem- 
ber such  spellings  as  the  following:  Musick,  publick,  neighbour, 
Saviour,  chymist,  centre,  courtezan,  errour,  and  the  like.  To- 
day our  dictionaries  hi^Ve  many  words  of  two  spellings,  thus  al- 
lowing change.  If  we  go  back  a*  century  or  two,  we  find  this 
change  more  apparent.  Go  to  Shakspeare,  and  we  need  a  Glos- 
sary; go  to  Chawcer,  and  we  have  gone  almost  to  another  lan- 
guage. He  spelled  sweet,  «ofe,  root,  rote^  crops,  croppes,  small, 
imalley  all,  oSe,  farther,  farre,  etc.  Hence,  first,  we  have  been 
making  changes  in  spelling  in  all  the  past,  and,  second,  we  are 
making  them  now,  consequently  to  make  a  few  more  i^  not  a' 
very  grave  thing;  at  all  events,  not  an  alarming  thing. 

2.  It  is  objected  that  we  shall  lose  our  etymology.  First,  in 
-answer,  Prof.  Richards,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  says,  **The  fects 
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are  that  a  phonotypic  method  of  spelling  would  not  prevent  the 
learned  and  curious  etymologist  from  deriving  every  advantage  from 
etymological  study,  that  he  now  does ;  but  on  the  contrary  we 
believe  it  can  be  shown  that  a  pure  phonetic  mediod  of  spelling 
would  lead  more  easily  and  directly  to  the  etymology  of  most  of 
our  words."  But  suppose  etymology  should  suffer  somewhat,  are 
the  interests  of  the  millions  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  interests  of  the 
thousands,  rather  to  hundreds — the  many  to  the  few?  How 
many  millions  of  common  speaking  people  know  nothing  of  for- 
eign tongues,  hence,  nothing  of  etymology.  But,  second,  how 
many  classicists  rely  wholly  on  etymology  for  the  meaning  of 
words?  They  regard  usage,  else  they  are  lost.  Take  geography 
and  geology :  the  etymology  of  the  former  being,  ga  grapkien  (a 
writing,  or  to  write  concerning  the  earth);  of  the  latter,  ga  logos 
(a  discourse  concerning  the  earth).  From  these  who  can  tell 
which  is  geography  and  which  is  geology?  So  with  hundreds, 
possibly  thousands  of  other  words.  Secondly,  etymology  at 
times,  actually  misleads.  The  etymology  of  prevent,  meaning 
to  hinder,  is  prae  and  venire,  to  go  before.  (1.)  All  hindrance 
does  not  come  from  front,  it  may  come  from  side  or  rear.  (2.)  All 
going  before  is  not  hindrance,  'tis  often  help.  Further,  I  submit 
that  etymology  has  ne  power  in  itself  to  give  meaning.  Each 
element  or  root  has  to  be  learned,  just  as  a  word  that  is  not  de- 
rivative. We  have  to  learn  that  prae  means  before,  and  venire 
to  go,  just  as  surely  as  we  have  to  learn  that  prevent  means  to 
binder,  or  that  stare  means  to  look  intently  with  the  eyes  wide 
open. 

Tis  claimed,  per  contra,  that  etymology  helps  history  and  his- 
tory helps  memory.  Let  us  see.  Take  the  words  martinetism, 
daguerreotype,  shrapnel,  fourierism,  and  the  like.  History  tells 
us  these  words  are  derived  from  the  names  of  the  authors  or  in- 
ventors. How  much  more  do  we  know  .of  the  nature  of  the 
invention  from  this  source  than  if  the  name  had  been  Smith, 
Brown,  or  Jones?    Nothing. 

Now,  none  of  this  is  intended  as  an  argument  against  ety- 
mology, per  se,  but  as  against  its  standing  in  the  way  of  a  reform 
to  benefit  the  millions. 

3.  And  last  for  the  present,  it  is  objected  that  the  millions  of 
books  already  printed  would  be  lost.  Not  so.  First,  there  are 
millions  of  people  that  would  never  learn  the  new  spelling,  con- 
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sequently  would  want  the  old  books.  Second,  standard  works 
are  often  revised,  hence  have  to  be  reprinted.  These  could  ap- 
pear ii\  the  new  spelling.  Third,  analytically  considered,  the 
objection  proves  too  much.  If  valid,  no  new  plow,  reaper  or 
mower  could  be  introduced  until  the  old  plow,  reaper  or  mower  was 
worn  out.  Under  this  rule  the  old  stage  coach  would  never  have 
yielded  to  the  rail  car,  nor  the  mail  boy  to  the  telegraph.  Verms 
all  thiS;  the  new  spelling  will  reduce  the  type  setting,  press  work 
and  paper  from  fifteen  to  twenty  per  cent.  In  a  few  years  this 
would  make  a  saving  of  millions  of  dollars. 

Though  there  are  other  objections,  these  are  chief,  and  must 
suffice  for  the  present  Though  these  objections  are  not  without 
weight,  yet  that  weight  is  small  when  compared  with  the  benefits 
arising  from  the  proposed  change.  These  benefits  were  stated, 
in  part,  in  a  preceding  article,  hence  not  restated  here.  Be- 
lieving that  these  benefits  are  equal  to  all  that  I  have  claimed  for 
them,  and  believing  the  interests  of  the  millions  are  paramount 
to  the  interests  of  the  few,  I  hold  that  the  proposed  change  should 
be  made. 

This  subject  is  respectfully  commended  to  the  special  conside- 
ration of  the  teachers  of  reading  and  spelling,  and  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  thoughtful  and  progressive,  generally. 


SCHOLARSHIP— NATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS. 


A.    M.   GOW. 


IT  is  a  subject  of  vital  importance  that  educators  should  make 
themselves  acquainted  with  the  exact  progress  our  schools  are 
making  in  the  education  of  the  people.  It  is  fashionable  for  us  to 
boast  of  intelligence,  and  to  predicate  our  superiority  upon  the  ex- 
cellence of  our  school  discipline.  We  receive  our  impressions,  for 
the  most  part,  from  those  who  are  not  the  best  judges  of  the  real 
excellence  of  a  school,  and  who  have  taken  no  pains  to  make  an 
investigation  that  would  prove  the  correctness  of  their  conclu- 
sions.   The  most  reliable  data  to  which  the  public  generally  have 
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access,  are  fiimished  by  the  reports,  of  school  superintendents  and 
trustees,  concerning  the  schools  under  their  charge.  A  little  re- 
flection will  show  that  such  sources  of  information  are  not  en- 
tirely trustworthy,  since  a  pardonable  partiality  to  their  own 
work  might  make  them  exa^erate  its  real  merits  and  entird^y 
overlook  its  defects.  It  is  only  by  severe  criticism  and  strict  com- 
parison that  educational  defects  can  be  made  so  apparent  that 
they  will  be  appreciated  and  corrected.  Such  comparison  can  be 
made  by  reference  to  such  statistics  as  are  furnished  by  the 
United  States  military  and  naval  academies. 

These  institutions  were  established  by  the  general  government 
for  the  purpose  of  preparing  young  men  to  be  officers  in  the 
army  and  navy.  Each  congressional  district  and  each  territoiy 
is  entitled  to  a  representation  of  one  cadet,  and,  in  addition,  ten 
cadets  at  large  are  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  When  a  vacancy  occurs,  the  congressman  of  the  district 
is  informed  of  the  fact  and  requested  to  appoint  a  young  man 
from  his  district  to  fill  the  place.  In  most  instances  the  member 
selects  the  cadet  himself,  and  he  receives  a  warrant  from  the 
secretary  of  war  or  of  the  navy  to  present  himself  at  the  institu- 
tion at  West  Point  or  Annapolis  for  examination.  In  some  in- 
stances the  congressman  appoints  examiners  in  his  district  who, 
after  an  examination  of  the  appli6ants,  select  the  one  whom 
they  think  is  best  qualified,  and  the  warrant  is  given  to  him.  In 
the  case  of  the  military  cadet  the  appointment  is  made  out  a  year 
before  he  is  expected  to  enter  the  institution.  The  object  of 
making  the  appointment  one  year  in  advance  is  to  give  the  ap- 
pointee time  to  make  preparation  for  the  examination.  The  ca- 
det must  be  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  eighteen,  and  must 
pledge  himself  to  serve  the  government  six  years  from  the  time 
of  his  entrance  into  the  academy.  For  such  service  he  is  paid 
at  the  rate  of  five  hundred  dollars  per  annum.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  appointment  is  not  only  one  that  affords  a  position  of 
honor  and  permanence,  but  that  the  cadet  receives  his  pay  while 
he  is  obtaining  his  education. 

When  the  cadet  arrives  at  the  academy  he  is  examined  physi- 
ically  and  intellectually.  The  object  of  the  physical  examination 
is  to  ascertain  whether  he  is  qualified  to  endure  the  hardships  of 
a  soldier^s  or  a  sailor^s  life.  The  design  of  the  intellectual  exam- 
ination is  to  ascertain  whether  he  has  such  a  foundation  of  Intel- 
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ligence  and  discipline  as  will  probablj  enable  him  to  hold  an 
honorable  place  in  his  dass  in  the  higher  branches  of  study. 

The  subjects  in  which  the  cadet  is  expected  to  be  prepared  are 
''reading,  spelling,  writing,  arithmetic,  the  elements  of  English 
grammar,  descriptive  geography  (particularly  of  our  country), 
and  of  the  history  of  the  United  States." 

From  the  table  of  statistics  in  reference  to  the  subject,  we 
gather  a  few  very  remarkable  facts.  In  1873  there  were  205 
candidates  appointed  to  the  military  academy,  and  190  were  ap- 
pointed to  the  naval  academy.  Of  these,  from  both  institutions, 
eighteen  were  found  to  be  physically  disabled.  Of  the  205  sev- 
enty-four were  found  to  be  so  deficient  in  scholastic  preparation 
as  to  be  rejected.  Of  the  190  candidates  at  the  naval  academy, 
ninety-one  were  rejected  fohr  deficiency  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
branches  above  named.  Thus  more  than  36  per  cent,  of  the 
military,  and  47  yer  cent,  of  the  naval  appointees  were  rejected 
because  they  were  not  qualified  in  the  elementary  studies  of  an 
English  education. 

Here  is  a  most  surprising  statement  that  should  be  well  pon- 
dered by  the  friends  of  thorough  education.  It  is  not  un£edr  to 
suppose  that  these  young  men,  appointed  by  the  members  of 
Congress,  are  fair  representations  of  the  talent  and  culture  of 
the  districts  from  which  they  are  appointed.  If  this  supposition 
be  correct,  what  shall  we  infer  of  the  character  of  the  schools  of 
the  country  in  scholarship  and  discipline? 

Possibly  it  may  be  thought  that  tiiis  great  deficiency  occurs 
chiefly  in  those  States  where  there  are  no  common  schools.  Un- 
fortunately for  the  schools  of  this  kind,  it  is  not  true.  While 
there  is  a  preponderance  of  deficiency  in  the  States  in  which 
public  schools  are  not  found,  still  it  is  a  severe  commentary  upon 
the  efiSciency  of  the  common  school  systems  that  out  of  sixteen 
appointed  from  Illinois,  six  failed;  of  six  from  Massachusetts, 
three  failed;  of  sixteen  from  Kew  York,  six  failed;  of  fifteen 
from  Pennsylvania,  six  failed;  of  six  from  Iowa,  three  faUed. 

The  Board  of  Visitors,  at  West  Point,  in  commenting  upon 
these  facts,  make  use  of  the  following  language: 

,''This  Board  takes  occasion  to  say;  from  its  own  observation 
on  the  spot,  that  this  result  is  due,  not  to  any  undue  elevation  of 
the  standard  of  admission,  nor  to  any  excessive  severity  in  the 
examination,  but  in  some  cases  to  inconsiderateness  in  making 
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appointments;  in  others,  to  the  failure  of  the  appointee  to  ap- 
preciate the  honor  and  duty  to  which  he  is  called ;  in  a  few  oth- 
ers, to  the  lack  of  facilities  for  preliminary  preparation,  and, 
most  of  all,  to  a  want  of  ihoroiighness  in  the  sehools  of  the  country 
vjith  respect  to  their  primary  toork" 

"This  academy  owes  it  to  itself,  and  to  its  influence  as  a  na- 
tional institution  on  the  whole  system  of  popular  education,  to 
render  and  publish  to  the  world  this  honest  verdict.  If  our 
school  boards  and  superintendents  and  teachers,  in  the  North  and 
in  the  South,  in  the  East  and  in  the  West,  will  but  heed  the  ver- 
dict and  use  due  diligenca  to  correct  this  great  defect,  some  abid- 
ing good  may  come  from  the  mortifying  experience  of  this  year's 
examination  of  candidates  for  admission  to  the  academy." 

We  commend  these  facts  to  the  candid  consideration  of  the 
friends  of  education.  We  should  haye  better  schol^ship  and 
discipline  in  the  people's  schools.  Make  the  schools  better  or 
cease  boasting. 


WRONG-  USE  OF  WORDS. 


WE  see  the  reporters  of  this  city  using  the  word  '^ilk"  as 
synonymous  with  "class"  or  "kind,"  as  "Tom  Jones  and 
others  of  his  ilk."  This  is  ludicrously  wrong.  "Ilk  is  a  Scotch 
word  with  a  special  meaning,  as  well  as  a  general  one.  Its  gen- 
eral meaning  is  "  each"  or  "  every,"  as  in  Bums'  Tam  O'Shantert 

"Ilka  melder  wi  the  miller;" 
or  the  old  proverb,  "ilka  man  buckles  his  belt  his  ain  gait." 
But  the  special  meaning  of  that  which  is  so  often  abused,  "  Ilk," 
in  that  sense,  describes  the  "  lairdship"  of  a  man  whose  family 
name  is  the  same  as  that  of  his  property.  "  McDonald  of  that 
ilk,"  means  McDonald  of  McDonald."  In  neither  sense,  special 
nor  general,  is  the  popular  use  of  the  word  anything  but  a  gross 
blunder.  Another  word,  very  frequently  misused,  is  "luxu- 
rious" for  "luxuriant,"  as  "the  grass  flourished  luxuriously," 
instead  of  "  luxuriantly."  "Averse"  is  nearly  always  connected 
with  an  iU-fitting  preposition  in  this  country,  even  by  good 
writers.     We  say  "averse  to,"  as  "he  was  averse  to  voting  for 
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Smith."  Now  averse  means  to  turn  from,  not  to,  a  thing,  and 
our  use  of  the  preposition  really  makes  a  contradiction  in  making 
us  **  turn  from  to"  the  same  object  at  the  same  time.  The  Eng- 
lish, or  their  cultivated  men,  say  "  averse  from"  doing  or  saying 
80  and  so,  and  that  is  consistent  and  correct.  But  they  balance 
our  blunder  by  one  of  their  own  just  as  silly.  They  invariably 
say  "  different  to,"  as  "  George's  conduct  was  so  different  to  what 
it  used  to  be."  To  differ  is  to  diverge  "  from,"-  not  to  approach 
"to"  a  thing.  We  say  one  object  is  similar  **to"  another,  but 
to  say  that  it  is  different ''  to"  another  is  precisely  the  same  blun- 
der as  our  *' averse  to."  Thackeray,  one  of  the  purest  of  Eng- 
lish writers,  always  makes  this  blunder.  His  attention  was  once 
called  to  it  by  Mr.  Fields,  of  Boston,  and  he  admitted  that  it 
was  a  silly  error,  but  he  kept  on  making  it.  Charlotte  Bronte  is 
a  grievous  sinner  in  the  same  word;  so  is  Dickens,  and  most 
late  writers. — Daily  Journal, 


THE  DARWINIAN  THEORY. 


The  Dundee  AdvertiieT  says :  **It  is  not  generally  known  that 
a  series  of  elaborate  experiments  intended  to  illustrate  the  laws 
affecting  the  variation  and  selection  of  species,  have  been  for 
some  years  going  on  under  the  direction  of  able  and  intelligent 
naturalists.  These  experiments  were  begun  soon  after  the  ap- 
pearance of  Mr.  Darwin's  great  work,  and  their  object  is  to  dis- 
cover the  extent  to  which,  by  persistent  effort,  species  may  be  va- 
ried, to  what  degree  particular  organs  may  be  changed  by  a  dif- 
ferent circumstance  and  condition,  and  how  far  feeble  ana  rudi- 
mentary development  may  be  increased  and  accelerated  by  special 
conditions  and  wants.  These  experiments  are  carried  out  with 
the  utmost  care,  and  their  results  recorded  with  accuracv;  and 
they  will  no  doubt,  in  due  time,  throw  much  light  on  the  doc- 
trines of  development  and  natural  selection.  The  period  during 
which  they  have  been  conducted  has  as  yet  been  too  brief  to 
yield  important  results,  and  they  may  possibly  require  to  be  car- 
ried on  for  more  than  half  a  century  before  their  scientific  value 
is  really  ascertained.  These  experiments  are  under  the  direct 
supervision  of  nearly  all  the  more  eminent  naturalists  of  the 
day,  including  Sir  John  Lubbock,  lilr.  Darwin  and  Mr.  Wallace, 
and  they  will  be  the  first  sustained  scientific  test  to  which  the 
laws  affecting  the  variation  and  origin  of  the  species  have  been 
subjected." 


OFFICIAL   DEPARTMENT. 


Instead  of  the  UBual  official  matter  we  give  the  following  timely  and 
important  suggestions,  which  were  presented  in  the  form  of  a  report  to 
the  State  Board  of  Education  by  Superintendent  Smart,  at  their  last 
meeting : 

Office  of  Sttp't.  Public  Instruction, 
Indianapolis,  July  12,  1876. 

7b  the  State  Board  of  Education  : 

I  desire  to  make  a  few  suggestions  to  you  in  regard  to.  the  proposed 
representation  of  the  educational  interests  of  Indiana  at  the  coming  cen- 
tennial. The  other  States  of  the  Union  are  already  moving  in  the  mat- 
ter, and  unless  we  are  willing  to  be  outstripped  by  them,  immediate 
steps  must  be  taken  to  effect  a  thorough  organization  and  to  prepare 
plans  by  which  we  may  represent  our  educational  progress  and  condi- 
tion. I  do  not  doubt  but  that  by  reasonable  effort  on  our  part  we  can 
make  a  showing  that  will  be  creditable,  not  only  to  ourselves  but  to  the 
whole  country  as  well. 

I.  The  first  step  to  be  taken,  in  my  judgment,  is  to  appoint  an  effi- 
cient working  committee  who  shall  assume  general  control  of  the  entire 
matter.  The  committee  should  devise  means  for  awakening  an  interest 
in  the  subject  on  the  part  of  the  educators  of  the  State.  It  should  decide 
what  products  are  to  be  exhibited,  prescribe  rules  and  regulations  by 
which  such  work  as  may  be  done  by  the  children  shall  be  executed,  and 
make  suggestions  to  the  superintendents  and  school  officers  as  to  the  best 
method  of  arranging  these  specimens  so  that  they  may  be  easily  and 
safely  shown  to  the  public.  ^The  committee  should  also  see  to  the  trans- 
portation of  the  material  to  Philadelphia,  and  to  its  proper  display  and 
care. 

II.  It  is  obvious  that  it  will  be  useless  to  attempt  to  make  a  display 
without  money.  In  several  of  the  States  the  amount  to  be  spent  for  this 
purpose  will  vary  from  $10,000  to  $25,000.  I  am  satisfied,  after  making 
carefu)  estimates,  that  if  we  make  a  showing  that  will  be  at  all  worthy  of 
us,  it  will  take  at  least  $5,000.  I  think  this  amount  absolutely  essential 
to  complete  success.  It  will  be  the  duty  of  this  committee,  then,  to  con- 
sult with  the  board  of  centennial  managers  of  the  State,  and  see  if  this 
amount  cannot  be  appropriated  to  us. 
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III.  I  respectfully  suggest  the  following  scheme  of  material  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Board : 

1.  All  the  products  for  display  upon  the  wall  should  be  surmounted 
with  a  placard,  or  ornamented  scroll,  on  which  should  be  placed  the  most 
prominent  educational  statistics  of  the  State,  for  example: 

EDUCATIONAL  DEPARTMENT  OF  INDIANA. 

School  Fund ; $8,750,000 

School  population.- , »^ ^-— -..-.         668,000 

Enrollment  in  schools - _^ 470,000 

Number  of  teachers .„         12,500 

Annual  expenditure  for  education . $4,000,000 

Number  of  school  houses «^ 9,d00 

Value  of  school  property - «_ 112,000,000 

This  scroll  should  bear  upon  it  the  seal  of  the  State,  with  emblematic 
and  historic  designs,  and  should  be  in  itself  a  work  of  art.  In  addition 
to  this  other  charts  might  be  prepared  which  would  show  at  a  glance  oxkt 
educational  history  and  progress. 

2.  Our  educational  literature  would  make  no  inconsiderable  feature  of 
the  exhibition. 

a.  A  brief  history  should  be  prepared  showing  our  educational 
progress  as  well  as  the  condition  of  the  schools  at  the  present  time.  It 
should  give  a  brief  outline  of  our  system  and  of  the  law  which  governs 
it.  It  should  explain  the  mode  of  raising  and  applying  the  school  reve- 
nues, and  the  means  adopted  to  supply  the  State  with  teachers.  The 
work  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  of  the  State  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation, should  be  briefly  outlined.  This  history  might  be  prepared  as  a 
part  of  the  next  biennial  report  of  the  State  Superintendent  to  the  legis^ 
lature,  and  could  probably  be  paid  for  by  the  usual  appropriation  for 
that  report. 

h.  The  various  cities  should  be  called  upon  to  prepare  their  reports 
for  the  year  1 875  with  particular  reference  to  the  centennial.  These  reports 
should  contain  a  brief  history  of  the  schools  in  the  respective  cities,  and 
should  show  the  distinctive  features  of  the  system  afi  it  is  worked  out  in 
each  of  them.  They  should  also  show  the  elevation  and  ground  plans  of 
the  most  prominent  school  buildings  in  use.  The  city  reports  should  be 
limited  as  to  the  number  of  pages,  and  should  be  uniform  in  size,  so  that 
they  can  be  bound  in  a  volume  of  City  School  Beports  of  Indiana  for 
1876. 

At  least  five  hundred  of  these  reports  should  be  sent  in  from  each  of 
the  more  prominent  cities,  and  it  should  be  the  work  of  the  committee 
to  see  that  they  are  properly  bound. 

e.  The  colleges  aiid  other  higher  schools  of  the  State,  academic,  pro- 
fessional and  normal,  should  also  prepare  their  annual  catalogues  for 
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1875,  with  reference  to  the  same  olject.  If  Ave  hundred  copies  from 
each  of  these,  uniform  in  size  and  style,  could  be  sent  to  the  committee, 
they  could  be  classified  and  made  into  500  volumes  of  Beports  of  Upper 
Schools  of  Indiana  for  1876. 

d.  Specimen  numbers  of  our  educational  journals  should  also  have  a 
prominent  place  in  this  section. 

3.  Mechanical  and  industrial  drawings,  original  designs,  herbariums 
showing  the  flora  of  the  Stat^,  specimens  of  penmanship,  and  such  other 
specimens  as  can  be  displayed  upon  placards,  together  with  volumes  of 
examination  papers,  all  to  be  executed  by  the  pupils  of  the  schools,  under 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  adopted  by  the  committee,  should 
be  called  for  from  the  various  towns  and  cities  of  the  State.  This 
would  present  one  of  the  most  pleasing  features  of  the  exposition. 

4.  A  display  should  be  made  of  the  most  prominent  school  buildings 
in  the  State.  The  school  authorities  of  cities  and  towns,  and  the  trustees 
of  private  institutions  should  be  invited  to  procure  photographs  or  litho- 
graphs of  their  prominent  buildings,  of  suitable  size  and  on  uniform 
scale.  These  should  be  properly  framed  and  sent  in  to  the  committee,  to 
be  forwarded  to  Philadelphia. 

5.  A  fine  display  of  our  native  woods  could  be  made,  if  our  school 
fhmiture  manufacturers  would  send  specimens  of  their  skill  to  be  placed 
for  exhibition  in  our  department.  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  an  arrange- 
ment of  this  kind  might  be  made,  whereby  this  could  be  done  with  little 
or  no  expense  to  the  committee.  I  am  sure  that  we  should  have  no  rea- 
son to  be  ashamed  of  this  product. 

6.  That  engine  for  the  effusion  of  popular  intelligence,  the  newspaper, 
should  be  drawn  upon  to  make  the  showing  of  our  educational  appli- 
ances complete.  The  more  prominent  papers  of  the  State  might  issue 
16  page  editions,  similar  to  those  issued  by  the  Indianapolis  Sentinel  and 
Journal  last  year,  containing  a  statement  of  the  business  interests,  show- 
ing cuts  of  prominent  buildings,  giving  a  map  of  the  town  or  city,  etc. 
If  these  could  be  printed  about  the  4th  of  July  and  sent  to  Philadelphia 
for  gratuitous  distribution,  it  would  attract  attention  and  prove  advan- 
tageous to  the  State.  ^ 

7.  Although  not  coming  strictly  under  the  head  of  educational  pro- 
ducts, it  seems  to  me  that  the  committee  could  perform  no  better  service 
to  the  State  than  by  providing  for  the  preparation  and  publication,  in 
large  numbers,  of  a  pamphlet,  showing  in  a  brief  and  attractive  form, 
the  history  of  the  State,  her  spiritual  advantages  and  material  resources. 
Indiana  is  beautiful  for  situation,  extending,  as  she  does,  from  the  lakes 
on  the  north  to  the  Ohio  river  on  the  south,  so  that  all  the  great  channels 
of  commerce,  from  the  seaboard  to  the  northwest,  must  pass  through  her 
borders  and  pay  her  tribute.  Her  miles  of  railroads  and  canals  are 
measured  by  thousands,  she  has  coal  enough  to  supply  power  for  half  the 
continent,  if  need  be.    Her  timber  is  drawing  wood  manufacturers  from 
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all  parts  of  the  country.  Her  soil  is  productive,  and  her  educational 
privileges  are  of  a  superior  character.  A  publication  of  this  sort  would, 
if  properly  managed,  yield  to  the  State  a  return  for  all  the  outlay  that  is 
desired  for  this  scheme. 

lY .  I  think  that  the  best  way  to  prepare  ourselves  to  make  a  success- 
ful exhibition  at  Philadelphia  will  be  to  make  a  successful  display  of  ed- 
ucation products  at  our  coming  State  Exposition.  A  large  number  of 
specimens  have  already  been  sent  to  this  office  for  this  purpose,  and  I 
feel  confident  that  the  exhibition  can  be  made  attractive  and  instructive. 
I  think  it  would  be  wise  to  invite  the  leading  teachers  of  the  State  to 
meet  in  Indianapolis,  in  September,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  the  display 
that  is  made,  and  of  receiving  such  instructions  and  advice,  in  regard  to 
the  preparation  of  specimens,  as  the  committee  may  be  able  to  give. 

I  hope  that  you  will  give  this  matter  your  most  earnest  and  careful 
attention.  The  work  is  a  difficult  one,  but  it  certainly  ought  to  be  under- 
taken at  once,  and  prosecuted  energetically. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

J.  H.  SMART, 
'  Supt.  Public  Instruction. 


A  NEW  mode  of  resuscitating  drowned  persons  and  others  suffering 
from  asphyxia,  consists  in  p^lacing  the  patient  on  his  back  with  the  arms 
extended.  A  roll  of  clothing  is  then  laid  below  the  false  ribs  so  as  to 
throw  their  anterior  margin  into  prominence.  The  operator  then  kneels 
astride  the  patient,  placing  his  hands  so  that  the  balls  of  the  thumbs 
rest  upon  the  false  ribs,  while  the  fingers  fall  naturally  in  the  depres- 
sions between  the  ribs  on  each  side.  An  assistant  holds  the  tongue  of 
the  patient  and  the  operator,  with  his  elbows  firmly  pressed  against  his 
sides,  throws  his  whole  weight  forward,  by  which  the  false  ribs  are 
pressed  upward  and  inward,  producing  great  motion  of  the  diaphragm 
and  displacement  of  the  contents  of  the  lungs.  Suddenly  raising  his 
body,  the  operator  allows  the  fSalse  ribs  to  return  to  their  position,  pro- 
ducing a  correspondent  movement  in  the  diaphragm  and  inrush  of  air. 
By  keeping  up  rhythmic  movements  of  this  kind,  artificial  respiration  is 
produced. — Scientific  Miscellany, 

WoNDXBFUL  progress  is  made  in  the  San  Gothard  tunnel,  the  German 
end  having  advanced  nine  feet  two  inches  daily  in  November  last,  and 
the  Italian  end  nine  feet  four  inches.  The  whole  distance  excavated  is 
2,639.6  metres,  or  8,798  feet  The  whole  tunnel  was  divided  into  fifteen 
lengths  of  one  kilometre  (8,383  feet)  each,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  ex- 
traordinary difficulties  which  accompanied  the  beginning  of  winter, 
three  of  these  lengths  would  have  been  finished  by  January  1, 1875. 

Ibid. 


BDITORIAU 


Thb  .  Educationist  has  been  consolidated  in  Thb  Indiana  School  Jouknal,  W. 
A.  Bell  is  to  continue  as  Editor,  A.  0.  Shortridge  and  George  P.  Brown  are  to  be  associate 
editors.  Each  editor  is  to  be  at  liberty  to  express  his  views  on  educational  matters  without 
holding  the  others  responsible  for  the  same.  Mr.  Shortridge*s  articles  will  be  signed  S., 
and  Mr.  Brown's,  B. 


Ip  you  do  not  get  your  Journal  by  the  16th  of  the  month,  write  at 
once. 

I  J"  you  wish  the  address  of  your  Journal  changed,  give  the  old  post 
office  as  well  as  the  new,  together  with  the  county  in  each  case. 

New  subscribers  should  add  ten  cents  to  the  subscription  price  of  the 
Journal,  to  prepay  postage,  as  the  new  law  requires.  If  sent  with  the 
subscription  it  will  save  trouble  and  expense. 

The  State  Superintendent  has  stated,  in  the  Official  Department  of 
the  Journal  several  times,  that  he  can  supply  the  School  Law  and  Re- 
ports of  his  Department  on  certain  named  conditions.  Teachers  wishing 
either  of  these  documents  should  send  to  the  Superintendent  direct,  and 
Bot  to  the  Editor  of  the  Journal,  for  them. 


A  GOOD  deal  is  just  now  being  said  on  the  subject  of  higher  education. 
Especially  is  it  urged  that  we  need  a  national  university,  that  shall  rival 
in  its  advanta^ces  the  great  institutions  of  the  old  world.  The  subject 
has  been,  for  several  years,  before  the  National  Educational  Association^ 
Many  of  the  leading  men  of  the  country  have  taken  an  active  part  in 
its  discussion.  President  Elliot,  of  Harvard,  Dr.  McCosh,  of  Princeton, 
and  a  few  others,  have  argued  strongly  against  the  establishmen  of  such 
an  institution,  while  President  White,  of  Cornell,  Dr.  Hoyt,  of  Wiscon- 
sin, Hon.  E.  E.  White,  of  Ohio,  and  a  hundred  others  of  our  best  men 
have  argued  quite  as  zealously  for  its  establishment.  So  far,  it  must  be 
confessed,  the  advocates  of  the  project  have  presented  much  the  stronger 
arguments,  and  the  arguments  have  been  very  geuerally  accepted  by  the 
thinking  men  of  the  country.  But  it  is  not  so  much  to  this  phase  of  the 
subject  we  desire  to  call  attention  in  this  paragraph,  as  to  a  particular 
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feature  of  the  subject  of  higher  education  as  we  find  it  in  our  own  State. 
There  are  now  supported  and  controlled  mainly  by  the  State,  three  edu- 
cational institutions — ^the  State  University,  at  Bloomington,  the  State 
Normal  School,  at  Terre  Haute,  and  Purdue  University,  at  Lafayette. 
The  work  to  be  done  by  the  Normal  School,  together  with  its  relations 
to  the  school  system  of  the  State,  is  well  understood.  The  plan  of  its 
organization  and  the  scope  of  work  are  clearly  set  forth  in  the  act  estab- 
lishing it.  It  is  not  so,  however,  with  the  other  two  institutions.  It 
can  scarcely  be  said  that  there  is  any  limit  to  that  which  either  may  un- 
dertake to  do.  Both  may  establish  the  usual  schools  of  literature  and 
arts,  schools  of  philosophy,  schools  of  applied  science,  etc.  In  short, 
both,  under  the  law,  are  authorized  to  cover  the  whole  ground  of  instruc- 
tion. The  question  as  to  whether  the  interests  of  the  State  will  be  served 
by  both  being  required  or  allowed  to  try  to  do  all  that  is  authorized, 
must  soon  be  determined.  With  the  means  at  command,  and  such  as  are 
likely  to  be  afforded  by  the  near  future,  what  should  be  the  policy  of  the 
State?  S. 


ON  THE  TEACHING  OF  MORALS.— I. 


'sons  a 


All  persons  are  agreed  that  good  morals  should  be  taught.  Our  law 
requires  that  good  behavior  shall  be  taught  in  every  school.  It  is  uni- 
versally admitted  that  intellectual  training  alone,  will  not  give  that  de- 
velopment and  culture  necessary  to  good  citizenship  or  to  true  manhood, 
but  that  due  attention  must  be  given  to  the  moral  nature  also. 

There  is  no  agreement,  however,  upon  the  method  to  be  pursued  to 
secure  the  desired  result.  Some  are  of  the  opinion  that  this  is  the  espe- 
cial work  of  the  home,  the  church,  and  the  Sunday  school ;  while  others 
give  it  an  important  place  in  the  common  school  curriculum.  Of  this 
latter  class,  some  contend  that  good  morals  should  be  taught  after  the 
manner  of  arithmetic,  a  lesson  being  regularly  assigned  and  recited ; 
while  the  many  would  give  this  instruction  incidentally,  improving  such 
opportunities  as  may  occur  in  the  routine  of  school  work. 

Each  of  these  methods  has  enough  truth  in  it  to  insure  fair  success  if 
diligently  and  intelligently  pursued;  yet  it  is  probable  that  study  and 
experience  will  enable  us  to  approximate  nearer  than  any  of  these  to 
the  "tr«e  method."  We  say  the  true  method  because  there  can  be  but 
one  correct  method  of  teaching  any  subject,  and  that  is  based  upon  the 
nature  of  the  subject  to  be  taught,  and  the  law  in  the  mind  in  accord- 
ance with  which  the  mind  acts. 

Good  morals,  or  good  behavior,  as  we  understand  it,  has  nothing 
to  do  with  theological  belief.  This  latter  certainly  belongs  exclu- 
sively to  the  home,  the  church,  and  the  Sunday  school,  and  it  is  a 
fatal  mistake  to  regard  the  teaching  of  morals  as  in  any  way  associated 
with  the  dogmas  of  any  church.    He  who  sees  here  simply  an  opportu- 
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nity  to  urge  upon  the  attention  of  others  his  own  notions  of  theological 
questions,  whether  his  opinions  are  in  accord  with  those  who  send  their 
children  to  his  school  or  not,  has  no  husiness  to  teach  "morals"  in  his 
school. 

It  will  he  one  ohject  of  the  series  of  papers  that  is  expected  to  follow 
this,  to  indicate  a  course  of  procedure  that  shall  give  the  instruction  in 
good  behavior  required  by  the  law,  without  giving  offense  to  any  one, 
whatever  may  be  his  opinions  in  regard  to  theological  questions.  The 
matter  is  more  fundamental  than  questions  of  theology.  Every  mind, 
in  its  normal  condition,  contains  all  the  powers  and  faculties  in  a  state 
of  constant  activity,  that  are  the  ground  for  this  instruction. 

We  will  begin  our  investigation  by  a  classification  of  acts.  All  acts 
of  human  beings  are  either  voluntary  or  involuntary.  It  is  only  volun- 
tary acts  with  which  we  are  concerned  in  this  discussion. 

One  classification  of  these  is  made  by  selecting  those  to  which  the  feel- 
ing of  duty  attaches  for  one  class,  and  all  others  for  the  other  class.  The 
former  we  call  moral  acts.  The  latter  have  no  moral  element  in  them, 
since  the  question  of  moral  right  or  wrong  does  not  arise  respecting 
them.  Every  moral  act  requires  the  exercise  of  three  powers  of  the  mind. 
The  logical  order  in  which  these  must  act  is,  1st,  the  intellect,  by  which 
it  is  determined  whether  the  particular  act  under  consideration  should 
be  classed  with  right  or  with  wrong  acts;  2d,  the  feeling  of  duty  to  do  the 
right  and  abstain  from  the  wrong;  and,  8d,  the  will,  by  which  choice  is 
made  of  the  right  or  wrong  action.  In  most  cases,  these  different  acts 
are  practically  instantaneous  in  time,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
order  mentioned  is  the  logical  order  of  the  mind's  action. 

The  intellect  fills  a  very  important  office,  because  it  determines  to 
what  class  every  act  belongs.  This  it  does  by  a  process  of  reasoning. 
This  process  will  be  a  simple  or  a  complicated  one,  as  the  act  itself  is  a 
familiar  or  a  strange  one,  or  as  the  elements  involved  are  few  or  many. 
But  the  instant  the  judgment  is  made,  the  feeling  of  duty  to  do  the  right 
or  abstain  from  the  wrong  becomes  active.  The  natural  result  of  all 
this  is  to  cause  a  choice  in  accord  with  the  judgment  and  the  feeling  of 
duty.  When  such  a  choice  is  not  made  it  is  because  of  the  relatively 
strong  demands  of  appetite  or  some  supposed  good  to  result  from  the 
wrong  doing,  that  outweighs  the  natural  impulse  to  right  action.  A 
large  majority  of  the  ordinary  moral  acts  of  men  are  right  acts,  i.  e., 
acts  performed  in  accord  with  the  dictates  of  conscience.  It  is  only 
when  conscience  commands  one  course  of  action  and  the  attainment  of 
some  desired  result  requires  another,  that  any  conflict  arises,  or  that  the 
difference  in  the  moral  characters  of  men  is  manifested.  The  pain  ex- 
perienced by  acting  in  conscious  disobedience  to  the  feeling  of  duty  is  so 
great,  that  men  who  are  strongly  impelled  by  other  considerations  to  act 
in  opposition  to  it,  make  strenuous  efforts  to  allay  conscience,  by  deter- 
mining through  a  process  of  reasoning,  that  the  act,  under  the  particular 
circumstances,  is  not  wrong  but  right.    This  being  done,  the  judgment,  the 
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conscience,  the  desireB,  and  the  will  all  point  the  same  way,  and  the  pain 
is  avoided. 

To  illustrate :  the  conscientious  idolater  worships  his  idol  of  stone  and 
experiences  the  satisfaction  that  comes  from  a  conscious  discharge  of 
duty.  Any  intentional  irreverence  or  disrespect  shown  by  him  towards 
the  object  of  his  adoration  would  produce  the  pain  attendant  upon  con- 
scious wrong>doing.  But  when  this  same  person  has  learned  that  it  is 
wrong  and  not  right  to  worship  stones,  and  that  all  such  idols  should  be 
destroyed,  he  derives  the  same  pleasure  from  breaking  them  in  pieces 
that  previously  came  from  their  worship. 

This  whole  question  of  the  rightfulness  or  wrongAilness  of  an  act  then, 
so  far  as  the  individual  is  concerned,  is  dependent  wholly  upon  the  de- 
cision made  by  the  intellect,  and  this  decision  must  be  reached  through 
evidence. 

It  is  proposed,  in  the  series  of  articles  that  will  follow  this,  to  present 
in  detail  what  seems  to  us  to  be  the  best  method  of  teaching  ^'  Morals'^ 
in  our  schools.  B. 


PURDUE  UNIVERSITY. 


"We  regret  very  much  the  unpleasant  state  of  affairs  that  exists  at 
Purdue  University,  but  have  no  disposition,  at  this  time,  to  recount  the 
troubles.  From  what  we  have  been  able  to  learn,  much  of  the  difficulty 
has  had  its  origin  in  the  fact  that  all  the  members  of  the  Faculty  live  in 
the  same  house,  and  the  object  now  before  us  is  to  consider  the  propriety 
of  this  arrangement. 

To  begin  with,  this  institution  is  richly  endowed  by  the  Government 
the  interest  from  the  endowment  paying  for  all  instruction,  and  the  State 
is  called  upon  simply  to  furnish  buildings,  apparatus,  etc  But  under 
what  obligation  is  the  State  to  furnish  houses  for  the  president  and  pro- 
fessors? Why  furnish  homes  here  and  not  at  the  State  University  and 
at  the  State  Normal  School.  At  neither  of  these  places  are  the  salaries 
^f  the  members  of  the  Faculty  so  large.  If  the  Purdue  aristocracy, 
with  the  highest  salaries  in  the  State  (and  they  are  none  too  high),  are 
to  have  nice  homes,  heated  and  cared  for  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  we 
insist  that  the  same  courtesies  shall  be  extended  to  the  plebeians  of 
Bloomington  and  Terre  Haute. 

The  fact  is  that  a  great  deal  of  money  has  already  been  very  unwisely 
expended  at  Purdue.  Some  months  ago  we  spoke  of  the  unwise  arrange- 
ment of  the  dormitory  building,  in  which  not  more  than  two-thirds  the 
number  of  students  can  be  accommodated  that  might  have  been  in  the 
same  space  and  at  the  same  expense  with  a  different  arrangement ;  and 
also  of  the  folly  of  erecting,  at  this  time,  a  Military  (?)  Hall  and  Bowling 
alleys,  at  an  expense  of  seven  or  eight  thousand  dollars.  "We  now  say 
that  the  building  erected  for  members  of  the  Faculty  and  their  fami- 
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ites,  neyer  ought  to  have  been  built.  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  the 
new  Board  will  gain  for  itself  much  credit  tor  good  sense  and  good  econ- 
omy, if  it  will  go  to  work  and  remodel  this  building,  and  get  out  of  it 
some  of  the  space  now  very  much  needed  for  other  purposes. 

The  present  arrangement  is  objectionable  (1.)  on  the  ground  that  the 
State  should  not  furnish  these  residences;  (2.)  that  it  cannot  be  continued 
without  a  repetition  of  the  last  year's  experience.  The  wonder  is  noi^ 
that  six  families,  shut  up  in  the  same  house,  confined  almost  exclusively 
to  one  another's  society,  compelled  to  board  at  the  same  tabl«,  should 
quarrel,  but  that  they  should  be  able  to  get  fhrough  the  first  year  without 
coming  to  blows. 

That  the  members  of  the  Faculty  are  thus  divided  is  bad — very  bad — 
and  that  the  students  have  been  drawn  into  the  controversy  is  a  misfor- 
tune to  themselves  and  a  calamity  to  the  institution.  Their  course  is 
certainly  unwise  and  unwarranted. 

The  institution  is  one  that  the  State  very  much  needs,  and  we  trust 
that  the  new  Board  of  Trustees  will  be  able  to  so  adjust  existing  troubles 
as  that  peace,  harmony,  and  the  greatest  prosperity  may  soon  prevail. 

It  is  proper  to  say  that  the  above  has  been  written  without  the  knowl- 
edge or  consent  of  President  Shortridge. 


STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 


The  commencement  exercises  of  the  State  Normal  School,  held  in 
June,  were  characteristic  of  that  institution ;  in  other  words,  they  were 
eminently  satisfactory.  It  is  probable  that  no  other  school  in  the  Union 
does  the  kind  of  work  that  is  done  at  Terre  Haute.  It  is  a  professional  ' 
school,  and  it  is  nothing  else.  We  mean  by  this,  that  whatever  of  in- 
struction, training  and  culture  is  given,  has  the  one  single  object  in  view, 
viz:  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  their  work.  It  is  not  "a  school ' 
where  students  are  taught  more  in  six  weeks  than  they  can  learn  at 
other  institutions  in  six  months."  It  has  no  short  cuts  or  patent  meth- 
ods. Its  foundation  thought  is  that  all  real  excellence  is  achieved  only 
through  persistent,  long  continued,  well  directed  labor.  Its  graduates 
go  forth  filled  and  thrilled  with  a  noble  inspiration.  Every  year  adds  to 
their  number  and  extends  the  infiuence  of  the  school.  There  is  nothing 
of  the  brag  and  bluster  and  self-confidence  that  is  noticeable  in  many 
young  graduates.  It  is  thought  that  perhaps  there  is  too  little  of  this 
latter  quality.  But  there  is  an  unlimited  amount  of  work  in  them;  and 
as  they  shall  learn  to  apply  and  adapt  their  thought  to  the  practical 
needs  of  the  actual  school,  the  full  value  of  this  institution  will  be  made 
manifest.  The  work  is  done  silently,  too  silently  we  think;  but  its  spirit 
is  permeating  every  portion  of  the  State.  We  hail  it  as  the  herald  of 
that  better  thought  that  is  ere  long  to  possess  our  whole  people,  viz :  that 
all  education  of  any  worth  is  the  result  of  persistent  effort.  B. 

3 
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WHO  SHALL  DETERMINE  WHAT  PUPILS  SHALL  STUDY 
AT  SCHOOL,  TEACHERS  AND  TRUSTEES  OR  PARENTS? 


This  is  a  question  of  great  importance,  and  is  one  that  is  continuallj 
arising  for  adjustment.  A  Wisconsin  court  has  decided  it  in  the  favor  of 
the  parent,  but  this  does  not  bind  other  States,  neither  does  it  determine 
the  abstract  right  in  the  case.  Superintendent  Bateman,  of  Illinois, 
gives  the  following  conclusion  after  his  discussion  of  the  subject: 

"1.  Pupils  can  study  no  branch  which  is  not  in  the  course  preacribed 
by  the  directors  (trustees). 

2.  Pupils  can  study  no  branch  of  such  prescribed  course  for  which 
they  are  not  prepared,  of  which  preparation  the  teachers  and  directors 
shall  judge. 

3.  Pupils  shall  study  the  particular  branches  of  the  prescribed  course 
which  the  teachers,  with  consent  of  the  directors,  shall  direct,  unless 
honest  objection  is  made  by  the  parents. 

4.  If  objection  is  made  in  good  faith,  parents  shall  be  allowed  to  se- 
lect from  the  particular  branches  of  the  prescribed  course  for  which  their 
children  are  fitted,  those  which  they  wish  them  to  study;  and  for  the 
exercise  of  such  right  of  choice  the  children  shall  not  be  liable  to  sus- 
pension or  expulsion."  « 

"The  School  Bulletin''  sent  these  conclusions  to  a  large  number  of 
State  superintendents  and  prominent  educators,  and  asked  answers  which 
were  published  in  its  June  issue.     We  quote  the  following : 


STATE  OF  INDIANA. 

Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
Office  of  Superintendent, 

Indianapolis,  May  24,  1876. 
Editor  School  Bulletin  : 

Sir: — Yours  at  hand.  I  cannot  give  an  opinion  concerning  the  "4th 
point,"  unless  I  can  be  permitted  to  place  a  specific  interpretation  upon 
the  term  "good  faith,"  and  unless  I  can  determine  the  tribunal  by  which 
the  quality  of  the  faith  is  to  be  tried. 

While  it  is  true  that  in  some  cases  children  in  our  public  schools  ought 
to  be  excused  from  taking  all  the  branches  provided  for  in  the  prescribed 
course,  I  think  it  would  be  detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of  the  schools 
to  give  to  the  parents  the  right  to  render  peremptory  judgment  in  the 
matter. 

Experience  has  shown  me  that  in  a  majority  of  cases,  in  which  parents 
desire  their  children  to  take  a  less  number  of  branches  than  is  usually 
required,  the  whims  of  the  children  are  consulted  and  not  their  welfare. 
I  would  construct  the  proposition  as  follows: 

(4.)  When  parents  desire  their  children  to  omit  any  of  the  regularly 
prescribed  branches  of  study,  and  shall  state  the  reasons  therefor  to  the 
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«ohool  directors,  they  shall  permit  such  omission  if,  in  their  judgment, 
the  best  interebts  of  the  children  will  be  promoted  thereby. 
Very  truly  yours, 

J.  H.  SMART,  Sup't.  Public  Inst, 


Boston,  May  19,  1876. 
I  cannot  concur  with  Mr.  fiateman  in  his  third  and  fourth  conclu- 
sions. Who  is  to  decide  whether  an  objection  is  honest  or  not?  And, 
besides,  an  objection  may  be  honest  but  very  imvnse.  If  an  objection  is 
honest  and  at  the  same  time  manifestly  unwi^  must  the  school  authori- 
ties and  teacher  yield  ?  I  think  not.  Ignorant  parents  may  sincerely 
desire  the  best  instruction  for  their  chiidren,  but  without  the  requisite 
intelligence  they  are  incapable  of  wisely  directing  the  education  of  their 
children.  Again,  in  No.  4,  "objection  in  good  faith,"  amounts  to  the 
same  thing.  If  objection  from  one  is  valid  as  against  the  school  author- 
ities, the  objection  of  all  is  valid,  and  all  classification  is  utterly  abol- 
ished. No,  the  power  to  determine  what  every  scholar  shall  or  shall  not 
study  must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  authorities.  But  they  should,  and  of 
course  will,  as  far  as  possible,  grant  the  privilege  of  deviation  from  the 
course  to  particular  pupils,  where  they  can  do  so  to  the  advantage  of  such 
pupils,  in  their  judgment^  after  being  informed  by  parents  of  their  rea- 
son for  such  deviation,  and  without  too  great  detriment  to  the  general 
interests  of  the  class. 

Yours,  very  truly,  JOHN  D.  PHILBRICK. 


Office  Supbrintbndknt  Public  Schools, 
St.  Louis,  May  20,  1875. 
In  reply  to  your  query  as  to  the  question  of  the  right  of  individual 
parents  to  choose  the  course  of  study  for  their  children,  I  will  say  that 
only  in  the  most  rudimentary  form  of  the  country  school  can  this  be 
conceded,  and  there  only  by  long  established  custom.  In  all  schools 
where  an  attempt  at  grading  is  made,  such  a  right  could  not  be  allowed 
at  all.  Such  a  right  conceded  to  parents  in  our  towns  and  villages  would 
prevent  the  possibility  of  any  higher  organization  than  the  old-fashioned 
ungraded  schooh  Hence  such  powers  have  been  vested  in  school  com- 
mittees, almost  without  exception. 

Respectfully,  WM.  T.  HARRIS. 


STATE  OP  VERMONT. 

Office  of  Supbrintekdent  of  Educatioic, 
Randolph,  May  21, 1875. 
Tour  letter  of  the  17th  inst.  is  just  received,  with  the  inclosed  proof 
of  an  article  for  your  June  number. 

Mr.  Bateman's  conclusions  seem  to  me  sound.    And,  as  stated  in  oon- 
Mection  with  his  first  three  conclusions,  it  seems  to  me  to  give  to  the 
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school  authorities  all  the  power  that  should  be  granted  to  them.    The 
schools,  I  suppose,  are  for  the  people;  not  the  people  for  the  schools. 
Very  repectfully, 

EDWABD  CON  ANT,  Sup't.  of  Education. 

We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  fourth  conclusion,  as  stated 
by  Mr.  Bateman,  is  wrong  and  cannot  be  carried  into  effect  without 
great  injury  to  any  system  of  schools  practicing  it.  That  parents  should 
be  heard  in  this  matter,  and  that  their  advice  should  be  carefully  listened 
to  and  weighed,  is  certainly  right.  Parents  know  their  own  children  as 
teachers  and  trustees  cannot  know  them,  and  it  is  not  un frequently  the 
case  that  reasons  exist  why  a  child  should  not  be  compelled  to  pursue 
exactly  the  course  of  study  prescribed  for  the  masses.  There  are  excep- 
tions to  a^  rules,  and  so  there  should  be  exceptions  to  a  prescribe4<<^ourso 
of  study.  The  parent  should  be  heard,  but  the  absolute  right  to  decide 
upon  the  wisdom  or  expediency  of  any  change  from  the  regular  course 
must,  of  necessity,  rest  with  the  school  authorities ;  otherwise  all  grading 
would  be  a  farce.  Otherwise  the  interests,  or  supposed  interests,  of  indi- 
Tiduals  would  supplant  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number. 


READING. 


(Frotn  the  advanced  sheets  of  the  Manual  of  Instruction  for  the  Indian- 
apolis Public  Schools.) 


The  chief  result  to  be  attained  through  the  reading  exercise  in  school, 
is  to  teach  the  pupils  to  gain  thoughts  from  the  printed  page.  In  this 
age  of  books,  magazines,  and  the  daily  paper,  it  is  especially  important 
that  pupils  should  early  be  taught  to  associate  ideas  with  the  forms  and 
sounds  of  words,  and  that  they  should  obtain  a  large  and  rich  vocabu- 
lary. This  cannot  be  done  if  instruction  is  limited  to  a  small  number  of 
selections,  and  the  time  is  spent  in  learning  to  give  to  these  a  perfect 
rendering.  It  is  far  preferable  that  a  child  be  taught  to  read  many 
things  intelligently  at  sight,  than  that  he  able  to  deliver  a  few  choice  se- 
lections with  the  skill  of  an  artist.  But  the  error  of  the  opposite  ex- 
treme must  also  be  avoided.  Pupils  must  not  be  permitted  to  utter 
words  the  meaning  of  which  they  do  not  understand,  and  call  that  read- 
ing. No  error  is  more  fatal  than  this.  Every  word  must  mean  some- 
thing to  the  child,  and  the  right  thing.  The  teacher  must  see  to  it,  there- 
fore, that  in  avoiding  a  too  narrow  range  of  selections,  he  does  not  fall 
into  the  error  of  too  many. 

Oral  reading,  as  taught  in  our  schools,  supposes  two  different  pro* 
cesses: — one,  the  action  of  the  mind  in  determining  the  thought,  and  the 
other  the  oral  expression  of  that  thought  in  the  language  of  the  book. 
And  these  acts  must  be  performed  simultaneously.    One  is  purely  a 
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thought  process,  and  the  other  is  largely  mechanical.  One  is  obtained 
by  training  the  mind  to  associate  ideas  with  the  forms  of  words  and  dis- 
cover the  thoughts  which  these  ideas  produce;  the  other  is  obtained  by 
training  the  vocal  organs  to  properly  utter  the  wbrds.  Both  are  import- 
ant)  but  the  former  is  vastly  more  important  than  the  latter.  At  least 
three  times  as  much  time  in  general,  should  be  spent  in  this  thinking  ex- 
ercise as  in  the  drill  in  elocution. 

The  following  methods  are  suggested:  As  an  aid  to  elocutionary  drill, 
the  elementary  sounds  in  the  language  must  be  carefully  taught,  and  fre- 
quently practiced.  Spelling  words  by  sound  both  by  individual  members 
and  by  the  whole  class  in  concert,  should  be  frequently  practiced.  A  distinct 
enunciation  of  every  word  must  be  persistently  insisted  upon.  Let  the 
pupil  be  taught  to  pronounce  distinctly  the  last  sound  in  each  word.  He 
will  thus  be  prevented  from  "  running  his  words  together."  Words  of 
difficult  combinations  of  sounds  can  be  mastered  by  beginning  with  the 
last  sound  in  the  word  and  building  up  the  word  by  pronouncing  the  last 
two  sounds,  then  the  last  three,  afterwards  the  last  four,  and  so  on  until 
the  entire  word  is  pronounced.  Frequent  drills  in  giving  a  variety  of 
pitch  and  force  should  be  given. 

The  more  important  process  of  mastering  the  thought  and  emotions 
expressed  in  the  lesson,  mquires  that  the  pupils  be  questioned  concerning 
the  meaning  and  etymology  of  words,  the  historical  or  other  references, 
and  be  led  to  form  mental  pictures  from  the  descriptions  that  are  made. 

Toung  people  have  in  general  many  more  ideas  than  they  have  words. 
It  is  suggested  that  one  or  more  new  words  be  selected  from  the  reading 
lesson  each  day,  the  meaning  of  which  shall  be  fUUy  explained  and  the 
pupil  be  practiced  in  the  use  of  them  in  original  sentences,  thus  increas- 
ing his  vocabulary.  Teachers  are  sometimes  guilty  of  the  following 
error:  A  paragraph  having  been  improperly  read,  some  one  is  asked  to 
read  it  better,  without  its  being  made  clear  what  was  wrong.  It  is  rei^ 
several  times  by  different  members  of  the  class  with  little  or  no  variation 
&om  the  first  reading.  After  the  thought  has  been  mastered  and  the 
pupil  has  approximated  as  nearly  as  he  can  to  the  correct  rendering  by 
such  assistance  as  the  teacher  can  give  by  questions  leading  him  to  the 
proper  emphasis,  the  teacher  should  read  it  correctly  and  require  the 
pupil  to  imitate.  As  a  rule,  the  pupil  should  exhaust  his  own  resources 
before  being  required  to  imitate  the  teacher. 

The  lessons  should  be  so  assigned  that  pupils  will  have  frequent  use 
for  the  dictionary  in  the  preparation  of  them.  It  is  very  important 
that  children  should  learn  early  how  to  use  the  dictionary. 

Concert  exercises  should  not  be  encouraged  for  anything  except  elocu- 
tionary drill,  or  to  assist  a  pupil  to  catch  the  ^proper  modulation  of  a 
sentence,  when  he  fails  to  imitate  the  teacher.  Their  tendency  is  to  de- 
stroy all  individuality,  and  all  naturalness  of  expression. 

But  the  work  of  the  teacher  extends  farther  than  that  of  teaching  pu- 
pils to  read  the  lessons  prescribed  in  the  course  of  study.    It  includes 
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also  the  caltivation  of  a  taste  for  j^ood  reading  in  general.  If  a  person 
knows  how  to  read,  ho  has  the  key  to  all  knowledge.  If  his  taste  haa 
been  so  cultivated  that  he  delights  to  read  good  books,  there  need  be 
little  fear  that  the  key  will  be  left  to  rust  from  disuse.  Let  the  teacher 
feel,  then,  that  whatever  influence  he  can  exert  that  shall  cultivate  a 
taste  for  good  reading,  will  do  more  than  anything  else,  to  develop  tho 
child  into  the  useful,  intelligent,  cultivated  citizen.  To  this  end  the 
teacher  should  become  familiar  with  the  juvenile  literature  and  the  his- 
torical writings  in  the  public  library,  and  if  possible,  awaken  an  interest 
in  the  reading  class  in  the  diacussion  of  some  subject,  or  by  giving  some 
interesting  information,  that  shall  lead  to  the  reading  of  some  book;  thus 
making  the  reading  lesson  the  source  of  suggestion  to  the  pupil  of  a 
course  of  general  reading. 

Teachers  will  also  be  expected  to  induce  their  pupils  to  learn  and  re- 
cite poems  and  other  selections  from  standard  authors.  The  more  of  this 
work  that  can  be  done  without  neglecting  other  subjects,  the  better.  In 
making  these  selections  care  must  be  taken  to  choose  those  of  pronounced 
literary  merit.  The  pupil  that  leaves  our  schools  able  to  recite  a  large 
number  of  gems  from  our  literature,  not  only  has  a  standard  by  which 
to  measure  other  writings,  but  has  the  ioundation  laid  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  a  good  literary  taste.  •  B. 


THE  STATE  UNIVERSITY. 


The  trustees  of  the  State  University,  at  their  late  meeting,  decided  to 
place  a  new  man  at  the  head  of  this  institution.  While  the  university 
has  been  doing  fair  work,  as  good  perhaps  as  has  been  done  at  any  other 
college  in  the  State,  it  has  not  taken  that  high  rank  that  the  trustees  and 
the  friends  of  higher  education  desired  to  see  it  hold.  Dr  Nutt,  the 
retiring  president,  has  had  charge  of  it  for  the  last  fifteen  years,  and  in 
that  time  has  done  much  for  it — all  that  he  was  able  to  do.  He  is  a  man 
of  great  moral  worth,  and  one  who  makes  many  warm  personal  friends. 
The  trustees  were  all  his  friends,  and  had  they  not  felt  compelled  to  put 
the  highest  good  of  the  university  above  all  personal  considerations,  the 
change  would  not  have  been  made.  While  all  regretted  to  take  the 
step,  the  vote  was  unanimous  that  the  best  interests  of  the  institution  de- 
manded that  a  younger  and  stronger  man  should  be  placed  at  its  head. 
The  feelings  of  the  Board  represent  very  truly  the  feelings  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education  (of  which  the  Dr.  was  a  member)  and  of  the  in- 
formed part  of  the  community  at  large.    We  speak  whereof  we  know. 

In  saying  that  Dr.  Nutt  is  not  the  man  for  president  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity, the  trustees  said  nothing  against  him  as  a  christian  gentleman, 
and  we  say  nothing.  The  same  thing  might  be  said,  without  prejudice, 
of  almost  every  educational  man  in  the  State.  Good  presidents  are 
scarce. 
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"We  bATe  said  this  much  that  the  true  motive  that  prompted  the  trus- 
tees in  their  action  might  be  known,  and  this  step  seems  necessary  for 
reason  that  the  Br.  is  allowing  his  friends  (?)  to  promulgate  the  idea 
that  he  was  dismissed  on  partisan  or  sectarian  grounds.  The  Board  of 
Trustees  is  composed  of  Hon.  John  I.  Morrison,  of  Knightstown;  Dr. 
Ja£.  D.  Maxwell,  Bloomington;  Hon.  W.  K.  Edwards,  Terre  Haute;  J. 
8.  Irwin,  LL.  D.,  Fort  Wayne;  Qen.  John  Love,  Indianapolis;  Dr.  E. 
W.  H.  Ellis,  Goshen;  Milton  McPhetridge,  Esq.,  Bloomington;  and  Dr. 
A.  Patton,  Vincennes.  Eight  better  men  could  hardly  be  found  in  the 
State;  they  stand  above  reproach  in  their  several  communities,  and  at 
least  four  of  them  have  a  state-wide  reputation.  It  happens  that  the 
Board  are  evenly  divided,  politically,  and  if  any  church  has  more  or  less 
than  its  proportionate  share  of  representation,  it  can  be  accounted  for 
on  the  ground  that  the  appointing  power  always  selects  trustees  only  on 
the  ground  of  fitness,  and  generally  without  knowing  or  caring  what  are 
the  church  connections.  To  charge  that  these  men  have  prostituted 
their  high  and  responsible  position  and  dismissed  the  president  of  the 
university  because  he  happened  to  belong  to  a  particular  church,  is  libel- 
ous and  infamous,  and  if  Dr.  JNutt  allows  this  charge  to  rest  against  them 
without  an  effort  to  correct  it,  he  will  forfeit  the  respect  of  honorable 
men. 

The  trustees  have  elected  Prof.  Wiley,  president  pro  iem,j  and  will  not 
name  a  president  until  they  are  certain  they  have  found  an  able  man 
who  will  be  recognized  as  a  leader  among  educational  men,  and  who  will 
place  the  State  University  where  it  ought  to  stand — at  the  head  of  our 
literary  institutions. 


PEDAGOGICS  IN  COLLEGES. 

The  mind  is  governed  by  laws.  The  faculties  or  difierent  powers  of 
the  mind  develop  in  a  definite  order.  Some  branches  of  study,  owing  to 
their  nature,  are  more  easily  comprehended  than  others,  and  should  be 
taught  before  them.  There  is  not  only  a  way,  but  there  is  a  t?ie  way — ^a 
best  way  in  which  to  present  a  given  subject  to  the  mind.  There  are  defi- 
nite laws  by  which  the  mind  is  influenced  and  conduct  determined.  A 
knowledge  of  these  facts  constitutes  the  science  of  Pedagogics.  This  sci- 
ence lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  good  teaching — to  know  these  facts  and 
to  be  able  to  apply  them  constitutes  the  good  teacher. 

The  science  of  Pedagogics  is  making  rapid  progress  in  our  common 
schools;  the  methods  of  imparting  instruction 'and  the  plans  for  govern- 
ing schools  have  made  giant  strides  within  the  last  decade. 

Contrary  to  what  should  be,  and  to  what  might  naturally  be  expected, 
the  colleges  are  behind  the  lower  schools  in  this  progressive  movement. 
Colleges,  in  all  ages,  have  been  conservative;  instead  of  leading  public 
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opinion  they  have  always  been  led  by  it.  Example :  After  the  public 
schools  and  academies  had  demonstrated  the  practicability  and  desira- 
bility of  co-educating  the  sexes,  the  colleges  reluctantly  and  gradually 
opened  their  doors  to  women.  As  the  natural  sciences  have  become  pop- 
ular and  clamored  for  admittance,  college  authorities  have  gradually 
given  them  place  to  the  exclusion  of  a  part  of  the  time-honored  curri- 
culum. Even  now  a  student  may  stand  high  in  his  mathematical  studies, 
he  may  have  gone  over  double  the  amount  of  natural  science  required, 
he  may  be  able  to  read  and  speak  fluently  both  the  German  and  French 
languages,  he  may  be  a  Latin  master,  he  may  have  read  history  exten- 
sively, he  may  have  made  a  specialty  of  mental  and  moral  philosophy, 
and  yet  if  he  shall  lack  the  prescribed  Greek,  but  few  colleges  in  the 
land  will  confer  upon  him  the  title  of  A.  B.  That  title  is  reserved  for 
those  who  have  mastered  a  given  number  of  pages  of  a  given  number  of 
books.  When  common  sense  instead  of  primeval  custom  shall  have 
sway,  brains  and  general  culture  will  determine  the  character  of  the  di- 
ploma. 

Colleges  ought  to  be  the  leaders  in  all  educational  reforms.  Only  the 
best  of  teaching  should  be  allowed  in  them.  Every  professor  should  be 
master  of  normal  methods,  so  far  as  they  applied  to  his  department. 
Were  this  the  case  not  only  would  students  acquire  more  knowledge  and 
get  more  mental  discipline,  but  they  would  get  an  idea  of  school  and 
school  discipline  that  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  them  and  to  the 
community  when  they  have  left  school.  A  majority  of  those  attending 
college,  whether  they  graduate  or  not,  teach,  for  a  time  at  least,  after 
they  leave  school,  and  if  they  have  been  taught  according  to  approved 
methods,  they  will  carry  these  better  plans  and  ideas  into  their  own 
schools.  This  is  no  small  consideration.  But  aside  from  this,  those  who 
teach  and  those  who  do  not  teach,  become  members  of  society — ^become 
parents  and  patrons  of  schools,  and  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
their  ideas  of  teaching  and  school  management  should  be  elevated  and 
correct.  So  essential  do  we  deem  it  that  every  person  should  be  informed 
with  reference  to  the  correct  theory  of  schools  and  school  management 
that,  could  we  have  our  ideas  carried  out,  we  would  have  a  Profeasor  of 
Pedagogics  in  every  college  and  high  school,  and  allow  no  one  to  grad- 
uate who  had  not  spent  at  least  three  months  in  studying  Theory  and 
Practice.  With  this  amount  of  study  and  a  college  course  under  fiormal 
professors,  college  students  would  exert  an  influence  in  our  school  system 
that  can  hardly  be  appreciated. 

This  is  not  a  tirade  against  colleges,  as  such;  it  is  simply  a  criticism  on 
the  conservative  fogy  element  that  prevails  so  generally  in  them,  and  a 
plea  for  pedagogics  in  the  "upper'*  as  well  as  in  the  lower  schools. 

We  would  do  injustice  to  many  noble  teachers  did  we  not  say  that 
some  of  our  leading  educational  spirits  are  members  of  college  facul- 
ties. 


MISCELLANY. 


QUESTIONS  PREPARED  BY  THE  STATE  BOARD  OF  EDU- 
CATION FOR  MARCH,  1875. 


.   PHTnoLOGY, — 1.    What  is  coagulation  and  what  part  of  the  blood  co- 
agulates spontaneously? 

2.  What  impurities  are  removed  by  the  skin,  and  why  should  we 
bathe? 

3.  State  the  difference  between  secretion  and  excretion.    Give  exam- 
ples of  each. 

4.  Into  what  groups  may  food  be  divided  ?    Mention  some  article  of 
each  group. 

5.  What  is  the  source  of  animal  heat?    How  is  it  equalized  in  differ- 
ent temperatures? 

GsooRAFHT. — 1.  What  are  the  monsoons  and  what  causes  them? 
2.    What  are  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  mathematical,  of 
political,  and  of  descriptive  geography? 
8.    Of  what  does  physical  geography  treat? 
4.    Illustrate  the  above  by  giving  a  complete  description  of  England* 

6.  For  what  purpose  do  we  teach  latitude  and  longitude? 

6.  Why  does  it  never  rain  on  the  western  coast  of  Peru? 

7.  What  countries  are  crossed  by  the  equator? 

8.  What  are  the  effects  of  oceanic  currents  on  climate?    Illustrate. 

9.  What  are  isothermal  lines? 

10.    Mention  ten  different  kinds  of  animals  found  exclusively  in  the 
torrid  zone. 

U.  S.  HiRTOBY. — 1.  What  discoveries  are  supposed  to  have  been  made 
in  North  America  by  the  Icelanders,  Norwegians  and  Danes? 

2.  What  part  of  North  America  was  called  New  France?   Why? 

3.  Give  some  account  of  the  settlement  of  Georgia. 

4.  Name  three  of  the  leading  commanders  of  the  British  army  in 
America  during  the  Revolutionary  war. 

5.  Give  an  account  of  the  Whisky  Rebellion  in  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

6.  The  thirteen  original  States  have  been  under  how  many  different 
kinds  of  government? 
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7.  How  were  California  and  New  Mexico  acquired  by  the  United 
States? 

8.  Relate  the  causes  that  led  to  the  war  of  1812,  and  state  the  last 
battle  fought  in  the  war. 

9.  Belate  the  history  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  Mormonism. 

10.  State  the  causes  that  have  combined  to  prevent  the  admission  of 
Utah  as  one  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Theory  akd  Practice. — 1.  Is  it  right  to  punish  children  in  school  in 
opposition  to  the  wishes  of  their  parents?    Why? 

2.  State  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  concert  recitation. 

3.  State  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  classification  of  pupils  in 
school. 

4.  What  directions  may  be  given  to  pupils  in  regard  to  methods  of 
study? 

6.  What  personal  preparation  should  the  teacher  make  for  each  reci- 
tation. 

Arithmetic. — 1.  A  man  purchased  an  article  for  12}  cents  and  sold 
it  for  12  cents;  what  per  cent,  did  he  loose. 

2.  Demonstrate  how  the  denominations  of  cubic  measure  are  found 
from  the  denominations  of  long  measure. 

8.  How  many  bricks  8  inches  long,  4  inches  wide  and  8  inches  thick 
are  required  to  build  the  walls  of  a  cellar  which,  measured  on  the  out- 
side, are  20x15x10  feet.  The  walls  are  2  feet  thick,  no  allowance  being 
made  for  mortar. 

4.    Write  a  promissory  note. 

6.  A  farmer  sold  28  per  cent,  of  his  land,  and  afterwards  bought  86 
per  cent,  of  as  much  as  he  had  left.  He  then  had  5}  acres  less  than  at 
first.    How  many  acres  had  he  at  first? 

6.  State  how  you  would  extract  the  cube  root  of  a  common  fraction. 

7.  What  is  the  length  of  a  hand  rail  to  a  flight  of  15  steps,  each  18 
inches  wide  and  6  inches  high? 

8.  If  a  sailor  travel  half  around  the  world,  how  will  his  time  com- 
pare with  that  of  the  place  of  starting?  If  he  go  around  the  world  to 
his  starting  place,  will  he  have  gained  or  lost  time?    How  much? 

9.  The  difference  of  time  between  two  places  is  12  min.  40  sec,  what 
is  the  difference  in  longitude? 

10.  What  is  the  interest  on  $86.49  for  one  month  and  two  days  at  7  J 
per  cent.? 

Grammar. — 1.  Write  a  sentence  containing  a  personal,  a  relative,  and 
a  demonstrative  pronoun,  and  give  the  grammatical  construction  of  each 
in  the  sentence. 

2.    Why  do  not  intransitive  verbs  take  the  passive  voice? 

8.  What  difference  in  meaning  is  expressed  in  the  two  sentences,  "  I 
shall  go"  and  "I  will  go?"    Also,  "He  shall  go"  and  "He  will  go?" 
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4.  "What  modificatioDs  or  limitations  of  the  meaning  of  verbe  are  ex- 
pressed by  inflection? 

5.  State  resemblances  and  differences  between  proper  and  common 
nouns. 

6.  Analyze  the  following:  "Thrice  is  he  armed  that  hath  his  quarrel 
just;  and  he  but  naked,  though  locked  up  in  steel,  whose  conscience  with 
injustice  is  corrupted. 

7.  Parse  *' thrice,"  "that,"  "just,"  "but"  and  "with,"  in  the  above 
sentence. 

8.  Correct  the  following  and  give  reasons:  "The  Book  of  Psalms 
were  written  by  David."  "  Either  you  or  I  are  in  the  way."  "  Wild 
horses  are  caught  with  a  lasso  .or  a  noose."  "  Which  one  of  that  group 
of  men  is  the  taller."  "The  ends  of  a  divine  and  human  legislation  are 
very  different." 

9.  Punctuate  the  following:  "As  the  tear  stole  down  from  his  half 
shut  eye  Don't  smoke,  s^id  the  child  how  it  makes  you  cry." 

10.  Write  a  simple,  a  complex  and  a  compound  sentence,  and  state 
the  complete  subject  and  predicate  of  each. 


SoMS  Statistics  of  Indianapolis  Public  Schools: 

Total  enumeration  of  children  for  1874-76 ^  20,827 

Increase  over  last  year .«. 1,543 

Number  of  rooms  used  for  school  purposes ,     ^ ._«  167 

Increase  over  last  year «. «..  _—. 30 

Number  of  teachers  employed ..,,    ■ .  ,„ 176 

Increase  over  last  year _  — _ » , -  25 

Number  enrolled  in  High  School — ..^ 469 

Total  number  of  pupils  enrolled .«.  10,523 

Increase  over  last  year _ — «— ..«  1,662 

Total  number  enrolled  in  German  classes .^ .  987 

Total  number  enrolled  in  night  schools ^ ....^ .........  457 

Amount  paid  for  tuition $122,953  86 

Average  cost  per  pupil  for  tuition  on  number  registered .  $10  50 

The  Hopkins  Memorial.— It  will  be  remembered  that  the  State 
Teachers'  Association,  at  its  last  session,  appointed  a  committee  to  collect 
funds  for  the  erection  of  some  fitting  monument  to  the  memory  of  the 
Hon.  Milton  B.  Hopkins.  Some  steps  were  taken  in  the  matter,  but  the 
season  was  so  far  advanced  before  the  arrangements  were  fully  made 
that  it  was  determined  to  defer  further  action  until  the  commencement 
of  the  institute  season.  Circulars  giving  full  information  will  sooti  b& 
issued  to  county  superintendents,  who  are  requested  to  distribute  them 
among  the  teachers  of  th^  county,  and  do  what  they  can  to  forward  the 
enterprise.  Full  lists  of  the  names  of  the  subscribers  will  be  published 
from  month  to  month,  as  they  are  received. 
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Grebk  in  the  Stats  Uniyebbity. — A  few  years  ago,  when  the 
Faculty  of  the  State  University  changed  the  course  of  study  so  as  to  ad- 
mit students  to  the  Freshmen  class  without  Greek,  a  general  lamentation 
went  up  from  other  colleges,  and  it  was  asserted  that  the  standard  of  ed- 
ucation had  heen  therehy  lowered,  and  that  the  classes,  especially  the 
Greek,  must  inevitahly  suffer  from  such  a  course.  The  following  state- 
ment, signed  by  all  the  members  of  the  Faculty  after  a  fair  trial,  ought 
to  settle  the  matter : 

''Since  the  change  has  been  made  by  which  Greek  is  begun  in  the 
Freshman  year,  the  number  of  students  taking  the  classical  course  has 
greatly  increased.  Formerly  one-half  of  the  Freshman  class  were  sci- 
entific; now  nine-tenths  are  classical.  Such,  according  to  present  indi- 
cations, will  continue  to  be  the  result  of  the  present  arrangements.  In- 
stead of  lowering  the  standard  of  education,  the  present  plan  has  greatly 
elevated  it ;  and  instead  of  the  ancient  classics  being  dishonored  and  ig- 
nored, they  are  now  better  taught,  made  popular,  and  greatly  honored/ ' 

Hopkins  Monument. — The  following  persons  have  each  contributed 
one  dollar  to  the  Hopkins  Monument  Fund;  all  of  Hancock  county: 

John  H.  Binford,  George  W.  Puterbaugh,  0.  A.  Babcock,  Kate  B. 
Geary,  Mary  £.  Ogle,  J.  H.  Eubank,  Ella  Botsford,  Dugald  McDougle, 
M.  Goffield,  Alpheus  Reynolds,  Duncan  McDougle,  B.  H.  Archey,  Carrie 
Hill,  W.  S.  Fries,  Henry  B.  White,  Wm.  P.  Smith,  Abe  Fross,  B.  A. 
Smith,  John  H.  Ford,  John  Van  Lanningham,  M.  O.  Snyder,  Bay  Bots- 
ford, Mattie  J.  Binford,  Buth  Sharp,  Aaron  Pope,  Morgan  Caraway, 
Sarah  J.  Wilson.    Total,  $27. 

Well  done  for  Hancock.    Let  other  counties  do  likewise. 

Ws  have  on  hand  a  few  copies  of  the  proceedings  of  the  National 
Educational  Association,  held  at  Detroit  last  year.  A  permanent  volume 
of  294  pages,  and  certainly  of  great  value  to  educators.  Superintendents 
of  schools  will  find  the  addresses  and  papers  in  the  Beport  very  valuable 
as  representing  the  best  thought  of  the  day  on  a  variety  of  educational 
opics.    Price,  $1.60. 

"Bogus"  programmes  or  papers,  as  they  usually  appear,  are  unwar- 
ranted and  mischievous — sometimes  libelous  and  infamous.  We  can  see 
how  they  might  be  made  a  source  of  innocent  amusement  and  of  just 
and  manly  criticism;  but  when  they  descend  to  vile  personalties  and 
base  slander  they  cannot  be  too  severely  condemned.  Last  year  the  au- 
thorities of  Asbury  University,  sent  out  the  authors  of  a  vile,  vulgar 
"bogus,"  with  their  indorsement  as  gentlemen.  The  State  University 
was,  on  the  eve  of  the  late  commencement,  disgraced  by  a  similar  pro- 
duction, and  if  the  Faculty  can  discover  the  perpetrators,  they  will  do 
the  institution  a  service  by  expelling  these  poison-tongued  defamers  un- 
eondiHonaUy, 

MuNCis  is  to  have  a  new  school  building — ^first  class. 
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Wababh. — The  Wabash  papers  speak  in  high  terms  of  their  city 
schools,  ander  the  superintendency  of  D.  W.  Thomas.  Although  an  en- 
tirely new  Board  of  Trustees  was  elected,  Mr.  Thomas  and  most  of  his 
teachers  were  re-elected.  The  following,  taken  from  the  annual  report, 
will  show  the  schools  under  excellent  discipline: 

Whole  number  of  pupils  enrolled -«_ 866 

Average  number  belonging »^  ...»« '. 626.6 

Average  daily  attendance -, « « . 698.6 

Per  cent,  of  daily  attendance 91 .6 

Number  neither  tardy  nor  absent,  boys  26,  girls  81.    Total 66 

Cases  of  tardiness,  boys  41,  girls  26.    Total 66 

There  were  no  cases  of  tardiness  in  room  No.  6,  and  but  one  case  each 
in  Nos.  4,  8  and  11.  The  three  rooms  having  the  highest  per  cent,  of 
attendance  during  the  year  were  Noe.  12,  6  and  8,  being  respectively, 
98.7,  97,  96.4.  Four  pupils  suspended  during  the  year.  Two  suspended 
that  did  not  return. 

Thk  fall  term  of  Union  Christian  College,  at  Merom,  Indiana,  will 
open  Sept.  1.    T.  C.  Smith,  President. 

It  cost  about  $70  to  test  the  legality  of  the  county  superintendency 
law.  This  will  be  less  than  $2  for  each  of  those  who  agreed  to  share  the 
expense.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  case  will  be  appealed  to  the  Supreme 
Court. 

School  Statistics. — State  Superintendent,  J.  H.  Smart,  has  revised 
the  forms  of  reports  of  trustees  to  superintendents,  and  superintendents 
to  himself,  and  made  new  and  explicit  rules  by  which  the  more  compli- 
cated estimates  are  to  be  made,  and  is  taking  every  possible  means  to  se- 
cure statistics  that  may  be  relied  upon.  It  is  a  fact  that  much  of  what 
is  called  school  statistics  is  so  inaccurate  as  to  be  utterly  worthless.  We 
are  glad  to  know  that  the  superintendent  has  gone  to  work  in  this  direc- 
tion. 

The  commissioners  of  Scott  county  allow  the  superintendent  no  time 
at  all  for  visiting  schools.    Shame  on  them. 

Thx  commissioners  of  Boone  county  allow  the  county  superintendent 
ten  days  in  which  to  visit  more  than  one  hundred  schools.  They  should 
be  voted  a  medal. 

The  late  commencement  of  the  Indiana  State  University  was  its  forty- 
sixth. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  superintendents  and  teachers  will  profit  by  the 
model  forms  for  examination  papers  sent  out  by  the  State  Board. 

Acton  is  to  have  a  new,  commodious,  and  tastefully  arranged  school 
house  in  readiness  for  next  school  year.  A  good  man  wanted  to  take 
charge  of  it. 
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County  Institutes  will  bo  held  as  follows : 
Aug.    9.  Monroe  co.,  Bloomington,  M.  M.  Campbell,  Sup't. 

16.  Switzerland  co.,  Yeray,  E.  J.  Robenstein,  Supt't. 

16.  Tipton  CO.,  Tipton,  B.  M.  Blount,  Sup't. 

28.  Hancock  co.,  Greenfield,  W.  P.  Smith,  Sup't. 

23.  Shelby  co.,  Shelbyville,  S.  L.  Major,  Sup't. 

23.  Madison  co.,  Anderson,  K.  I.  Hamilton,  Sup't. 

28.  Wayne  co.,  Centreville,  J.  C.  McPherson,  Sup't. 

23.  Ohio  CO.,  Rising  Sun,  J.  H.  Pate,  Sup't. 

28.  Putnam  co.,  Greencastle,  L.  A.  Stock  well,  Sup't. 

23.  Jefferson  co.,  Madison,  George  C.  Monroe,  Sup't. 

23.  Daviess  co.,  Washington,  Edward  Wise,  Sup't. 

23.  Payette,  co.,  Connersville,  J.  S.  Gamble,  Sup't. 

23.  Bartholomew  co.,  Columbus,  J.  M.  Wallace,  Sup't. 

28.  Clay  co.,  Bowling  Green,  A.  R.  Julian,  Sup't. 

23.  Gibson  co.,  Princeton,  W.  T.  Stilwell,  Sup't. 

23.  Franklin  co.,  Brookville,  A.  B.  Line,  Sup't. 

28.  Lawrence  co.,  Bedford,  W.  B.  Chrisler,  Sup't. 

80.  Jennings  co.,  North  Vernon,  John  Carney,  Sup't. 

80.  Harrison  co.,  Corydon,  S.  D.  Luckett,  Sup't. 

80.  Parke  co.,  Bloomingdale,  E.  C.  Siler,  Sup't. 

30.  Hendricks  co.,  Clayton,  J.  A.  C.  Dobson,  Sup't. 

80.  Marion  co.,  Indianapolis,  L.  P.  Harlan,  Sup't. 

30.  Jasper  co.,  Rensselaer,  J.  H.  Snoddy,  Sup't. 

30.  Clarke  co.,  Jefferson ville,  W.  B.  Goodwin,  Sup't. 

30.  Vanderburg  co.,  Evans  ville,  F.  P.  Conn,  Sup't.' 

30.  Wabash  co.,  Wabash,  Macy  Good,  Sup't. 

30.  Vigo  CO.,  Terre  Haute,  John  Royse,  Sup't. 

30.  Decatur  co.,  Westport,  Philander  Ricketts,  Sup't. 

30.  Delaware  co.,  Muncie,  O.  M.  Todd,  Sup't. 

30.  Randolph  co.,  Winchester,  D.  Lesley,  Sup't. 
Sept.    6.  Clinton  Co.,  Frankfort,  H.  Koher,  Sup't. 

6.  Rush  CO.,  Rashville,  A.  E.  Thompson,  Sup't. 
6.  Warren,  co.,  Williamsport,  A.  Nebeker,  Sup't. 
Oct.    4.  Owen  co.,  Patricksburg,  Wm.  R.  Williams,  Sup't. 
"    18.  Elkhart  co.,  Elkhart,  David  Moury,  Sup't. 
NoBAfAL  Institutes  are  in  progress  at  the  following  places:  Bloom- 
ington,  under  charge  of  D.  Eckley  Hunter;  Plainfleld,  R.  G.  Boone; 
Westfleld,  Phebe  Furnas;  Albion,  M.  C.  Skinner,  E.  M.  Chaplin;  Green- 
field, J.  H.  Binford;  Bloomingdale,  E.  C    Siler;  Liberty,  H.  K.  W. 
Smith;  Marion,  T.  D.  Xharp;  Butlersville,  Thomas  Armstrong;  Frank- 
fort, J.  E.  Morton;   Thorntown,  John   Chawner;  Spiceland,  Timothy 
Wilson,  O.  H.  Bogue,  N.  Newby,  N.  W.  Charaness;  Centreville,  T.  C. 
Smith,  J.  C.  McPherson;  Kewanna,  T.  W.  Fields;  Westfleld,  III,  J.  M. 
Wright;  Corydon,  J.  H.  Madden,  J.  P.  Funk;  Kokomo,  Sheridan  Cox; 
Marengo,  J.  M.  Johnson;  Clayton,  F.  D.  Tharp,  T.  H.  Dunn;  Anderson, 
R.  P.  Hamilton,  J.  N.  Study;  Sullivan,  Geo.  W.  Register,  T.  W.  Craw- 
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I 
ford  (over  ninety  enrolled  second  week);  Rensselaer,  J.  H.  Snoddy; 
Mary  W.  Whiteside,  superintendent  of  Peoria  county,  and  Mary  A. 
West,  superintendent  of  Knox  county,  111.,  will  hold  a  union  drill  insti- 
tute at  Elmwood,  Peoria  county,  beginning  August  2;  Burnetteville,  W. 
Irelan;  Bedford,  W.  R  Ghrisier,  Bruce  Garr;  Columbia  City,  A.  J. 
Douglass,  Smith  Hunt;  Hartford  City,  J.  W.  Thornburg. 

Hints. — To  give  information  is  well ;  to  teach  how  to  get  it  is  better. 

Estimate  your  teaching  not  by  what  you  tell  your  pupils,  but  what 
they  tell  back  to  you. 

Examinations  should  be  made  a  test  of  the  pupil's  proficiency;  not  of 
the  teacher's. 

Where  every  answer  from  every  pupil  in  every  class  is  a  complete 
sentence,  distinctly  enunciated,  there  you  will  find  good  readers. 

The  condition  of  grounds,  outbuildings,  and  entries  indicates  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  school  before  one  enters  the  room. 

Those  two  or  three  "big,  bad  boys,"  if  fairly  won  over  to  your  side 
will  insure  the  success  of  your  school.  If  you  want  to  fail,  recognize  in 
them  a  permanent  opposition. 

Never  show  your  class  a  second  time  ignorance  or  un^sertainty  upon  a 
point  upon  which  you  could  have  informed  yourself. 

Many  persons  object  to  physical  punishment  for  children;  but  they 
might  as  well  revile  God  for  making  a  child  suffer  when  it  stumbles  on 
a  stone. — Beeeher. 

Circular. — The  Faculty  of  the  State  University  wish  to  inform  county 
superintendents  and  others  having  institutes  in  charge  for  the  summer, 
that  they  will,  if  desired,  attend  and  lecture  in  such  institutes  so  far  as 
they  may  be  able.  They  will  also  lecture  at  any  time  during  the  year, 
on  educational  subjects,  at  such  times  and  places  as  their  duties  will  per- 
mit Address,  at  Bloomington,  Indiana,  any  of  the  following  professors: 
B.  E  Rhoads,  C.  F.  McNutt,  G.  W.  Hoss,  A.  Atwater,  T.  C.  VanNuys. 

Bloomington,  Ind.,  July  2,  1875. 

The  "Advance  Guard"  is  the  name  of  a  new  temperance  State  organ 
to  be  issued  soon  from  Indianapolis.  All  the  temperance  interests  are 
represented.  The  characters  of  the  editors  and  of  the  contributors  in- 
sures that  the  paper  will  be  first  class,  and  the  friends  of  the  cause  ought 
to  give  it  a  hearty  and  liberal  support. 

Tbs  Elkhart  Normal  and  Classical  School  continues  its  work  during 
the  academic  year.  The  fall  term  begins  August  10.  A.  Blunt  and  D. 
Moury,  two  active  educators,  are  associate  principals. 

To  SxjFKRiNTENDBNTs  wishing  assistance  in  their  institute  work,  we 
commend  the  following  named  persons:  W.  A.  Boles,  Shelby ville;  Eli 
P.  Brown,  Richmond;  H.  S.  McRae,  Muncie;  Geo.  W.  Hoss,  Blooming- 
ton; E.  H.  Butler,  Attica;  Geo.  F.  Bass,  Indianapolis;  A.  C.  Shortridge, 
Lafayette;  D.  E.  Hunter,  Bloomington. 
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J.  W.  Stout  haa  been  elected  superintendent  of  the  North  Vernon 
schoolfl. 

W.  B.  Wilson,  of  Spencer,  takes  charge  of  the  schools  at  Edinburgh. 

J.  H.  ]ULa.rtin,  Edinburgh,  goes  to  Franklin  as  superintendent. 

E.  H.  BuTLSR,  of  Lawrenceburg  £;oes  to  Attica. 

M.  A.  Barnxtt,  of  Attica,  goes  to  Elkhart. 

J.  B.  Tbislsb,  principal  of  high  school,  has  been  elected  superintend- 
ent of  Lawrenceburg  schools. 

B.  F.  Owens,  of  Clear  Spring,  takes  the  Noblesville  schools. 

W.  R.  Williams,  superintendent  of  the  Angola  schools,  was  elected 
superintendent  of  Steuben  county. 

J.  E.  Morton  was  re-elected  superintendent  of  the  Frankfoit  schools. 

C.  W.  Habvby  has  been  at  Greensburg  seven  years,  and  will  continue. 

Sheridan  Cox  will  still  remain  at  Kokomo  as  superintendent.  Wm. 
licClain  continues  in  the  high  school. 

A.  J.  Snokb  has  been  re-elected  at  Princeton. 

H.  B.  Jacobs  will  continue  as  superintendent  at  New  Albany. 

Wm.  B.  Richardson,  who  is  Mayor  of  the  city  of  New  Albany,  has 
also  been  elected  Professor  of  Music  in  the  public  schools — ^two  novel 
offices  to  be  thus  associated.  * 

T.  J.  Charlton  remains  at  Vincennes  as  superintendent.  Lewis  H. 
Prugh  continues  as  president  of  the  Yincennes  University,  and  H.  R. 
Gass  as  instructor  in  the  same. 

Dr.  John  S.  Irwin,  who  has  been  for  many  years  a  trustee  of  the 
Fort  Wayne  schools,  has  been  elected  superintendent  of  the  same,  vice 
J.  H.  Smart,  elected  State  Superintendent.  Dr.  Irwin  is  not  a  practical 
school  man,  but  he  has  a  classical  education,  has  been  interested  in  the 
common  school  work  for  years,  and  he  has  practical  common  sense.  He 
will  succeed. 

Geosoe  p.  Brown  continues  in  charge  of  the  Indianapolis  schools' 
J.  J.  Mills  as  assistant  superintendent;  Miss  N.  Cropsey  and  Miss  Anna 
Barbour  as  superintendents  of  primary  work.  Jesse  H.  Brown,  late  as-^ 
sistant  superintendent,  has  been  elected  superintendent  of  Drawing. 

Prof.  N.  Newby,  formerly  of  the  State  Normal  School,  now  of  Spice- 
land  Academy,  was  recently  married  to  Miss  S.  Carrie  Talbert.  We  are 
always  glad  to  tell  the  good  news  when  an  "old  bachelor"  makes  his 
escape. 
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J.  0.  Gregg  proposes  to  reorganize  and  regrade  the  Tipton  schools 
next  year.    The  school  attendance  is  about  800. 

John  Cooper  remains  in  charge  of  the  Richmond  schools. 

We  regret  to  learn  that  W.  H.  Wiley,  superintendent  of  the  Terre 
Haute  schools,  is  seriously  ill. 

"Both  Boards"  have  re-elected  J.  K.*  Walts  superintendent  of  the 
Logansport  schools. 

W.  A.  Boles  cannot  yet  be  spared  from  Shelbyville,  so  the  trustees 
and  the  people  think. 

D.  D.  Luke  will  still  continue  to  supeaintend  the  Goshen  schools. 

Prof.  W.  B.  Morgan  leaves  Purdue  and  goes  back  to  Earlham. 

O.  H   Smith,  late  superintendent  of  city  schools,  Jeffersonville,  goes 
to  Rockport.  4 

L.  B.  Swipt  will  superintend  the  Laporte  schools  again  next  year. 
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Sheldon's  Fifth  Reader.    New  York:  Scribner,  Armstrong  &  Oo. 
T.  Charles,  68  Washington  street,  Chicago,  Western  Agent. 

Mr.  B.  A.  Sheldon,  the  author  of  this  book  and  the  series  that  precedes 
it,  is  the  noted  President  of  the  Oswego  Nornal  School,  and  his  methods 
are  familiar  to  hundreds  of  our  best  teachers.  Perhaps  no  other  one 
man  has  done  so  much  in  the  last  fifteen  years  to  develop  and  dissemi- 
nate new  methods  of  imparting  instruction  as  Mr.  Sheldon.  His  books, 
of  course,  are  arranged  to  carry  out  his  ideas.  We  have  heretofore 
spoken  of  the  lower  Readers,  and  it  remains  now  for  us  to  mention  the 
Fifth  only.  This  volume  contains  482  pages,  all  reading  matter.  Not  a 
rule,  not  even  a  line  of  preface  is  to  be  found  in  the  book.  We  rather 
like  this,  as  rules  and  instruction  are  for  teachers  rather  than  for  pupils. 
For  the  benefit  of  teachers  Mr.  Sheldon  has  prepared  a  manual  which  is 
full  and  comprehensive,  giving  to  teachers  more  minute  directions  than 
would  be  proper  to  place  in  the  text  foi  children. 

The  selections  in  this  volume  are  almost  exclusively  from  living  au- 
thors, and  largely  from  those  of  our  own  country.  They  are  such  as 
boys  and  girls  will  readily  understand  and  be  interested  in;  something 
that  cannot  be  said  of  many  books  of  this  grade.  The  pictures  are  not 
simply  to  look  at  and  to  occupy  space,  but  serve  to  illustrate  and  make 
clear  the  lesson  in  coi.ncction  with  which  they  stand.  The  paper  is  su- 
perior, the  type  clear,  and  the  binding  good. 
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The  Country  Gentleman,  published  by  Luther  Tucker  &  Sons,  Al- 
bany, N.  Y.     Weekly.     Price,  $2.50  per  year. 

This  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  ablest  weekly  publication,  devoted  to 
agriculture  and  kindred  topics,  in  the  United  States.  Every  branch  of 
farming,  crop  and  stock  raising,  the  orchard,  the  garden,  the  poultry 
yard,  in  short,  everything  receives  its  share  of  attention.  Every  farmer 
should  read  at  least  one  such  publication,  and  we  advise  him  to  send  for 
the  Country  Gentleman, 

In  our  next  No.  we  will  review  Robinson's  Shorter  Course  in  Arith- 
metic, by  Ivison,  Blakeman,  Taylor  &  Co.;  Worcester's  Dictionary, 
Brewer  &  Tileston ;  Science  Primers,  D.  Appleton  <&  Co. ;  Olneys's  Pri- 
mary Arithmetic,  Sheldon  &  Co.;  Ridpath's  History,  Jones  Bros.  &  Co. 
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Northern  Indiana  Normal  School. — This  institution  closed  its 
second  year  July  8.  The  past  year  has  been  one  of  great  success  to  the 
Normal.  Though  laboring  under  many  diflSculties,  yet  it  seems  that 
God,  in  his  kindness,  has  caused  its  success  to  surpass  anything  ever  re- 
corded in  the  history  of  schools.  Annual  enrollment  more  than  1,200 
different  students.  The  extensive  preparations  that  are  being  made  indi- 
cate that,  so  far  as  human  power  is  concerned,  the  future  of  the  school 

[  w^ill  bo  no  less  marked  than  the  past.  An  additional  school  building  and 
two  large  boarding  houses  are  being  erected,  which,  when  completed, 

i  will  make  the  valuation  of  the  property,  at  a  very  low  estimate,  $100,000. 
Everything,  we  understand,  is  to  be  in  readiness  for  the  fall  term.  In 
some  future  article  I  will  give  a  description  of  the  buildings,  apparatus, 
libraries,  etc.  This  remarkable  school,  though  so  young,  has  accom- 
plished a  great  work  in  our  midst.  The  good  results  are  plainly  visible 
in  the  schools,  not  only  in  northern  Indiana,  but  throughout  the  whole 
of  this  State,  and  in  parts  of  many  other  States. 

The  Normal  at  Valparaiso  differs  from  all  other  normal  schools  and 
colleges,  and  seems  to  occupy  a  position  among  our  educational  institu- 
tions which  meets  the  wants  of  a  larger  class  of  students  than  any  other 
school.   ^Its  doors  are  open  to  all;  rich  and  poor  alike  receive  a  hearty 

f    welcome.     It  is  under  no  denominational  or  party  ruleJ    Students  of  all 

'  creeds  and  parties  find  this  their  home.  No  preference  is  shown.  The 
results  thus  far  prove  that  more  actual  good  is  accomplished  by  this  ar- 
rangement than  where  strict  discipline  is  enforced. 

Many  years  past^  we  were  of  the  opinion  that  where  the  attendance 
was  so  large,  the  work  must  necessarily  be  slighted.  Experience  and 
observation  have  fully  convinced  us  that  such  is  not  the  case ;  the  larger 
the  attenaance  the  more  competition  and  enthusiasm,  hence  a  more  thor- 
ough work  can  be  accomplished.  Besides,  more  experienced  instructors 
can  be  secured.  ''Permit  me  here  to  say,  that  the  salaries  of  the  teachers 
at  the  Normal  range  from  $1,000  to  $1,500  per  annum,  which  amount  is 
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sufScienfc  to  secure  the  very  best  of  talent.  The  classes  do  not  become 
larger  on  account  of  the  great  number  present,  but  additional  teachers 
are  employed,  so  that  each  student  receives  personal  care  and  attention. 
The  instruction  is  practical,  just  such  as  meets  the  wants  of  the  times. 

The  expense  of  attending  the  Normal  is  less  than  at  any  other  institu- 
tion in  the  land.  ^Board  and  furnished  room  $2  to  $2.50  per  week.  This 
seems  almost  incredible,  yet  a  moment's  reflection  will  convince  any 
person  that  good  accommodations  can  be  had  at  these  low  rates.  Pro- 
viding for  so  large  a  number  enables  the  proprietors  to  purchase  at 
wholesale  rates,  and  as  there  are  no  charges  for  providing  and  preparing 
the  provision,  as  good  board  can  be  furnished  for  $2  as  ordinarily  at  $ft 
or  $8.50. 

The  tuition  is  only  $7  per  term;  this  includes  the  Commercial  Depart- 
ment, and,  in  fact,  everything  excepting  German  and  Instrumental 
Music. 

Besides  all  these  advantages,  what  must  strike  very  forcibly  every 
reader  of  the  Journal  is  the  fact  that  every  advertisement  is  backed  up  by 
the  following  guarantee:  "  If  everything  is  not  as  represented,  or  should 
!«tudents  be  dissatisfied  with  the  work  in  any  of  the  departments,  all 
money  will  be  refunded."  This  we  know  is  not  simply  a  statement,  but 
is  strictly  adhered  to  in  every  case. 

Taking  everything  into  consideration,  we  believe  this  school  to  be  by 
far  the  cheapest  and  most  profitable  institution  of  learning  in  the  land. 


A  Normal  of  six  weeks  will  be  held  at  Burnettsville,  White  county, 
beginning  July  26,  with  a  full  corps  of  teachers.  The  county  superin- 
tendent, W.  Irelan,  will  have  charge. 

Wantkd. — A  position  in  a  High  School.  Good  references  can  be 
given.    Address  X.,  this  oflBice. 

Pakke  County  Normal  Institute  will  commence  August  2d,  and  close 
August  27th;  David  W.  Dennis,  of  Earlham  College,  and  Miss  Mattie 
Curl,  of  Bloomingdale  Academy,  instructors,  with  other  able  assistants. 
It  will  be  first  class.  Elitni)  C.  Siler,  Sup't 

The  I.  B.  &  W.  Train,  No.  6,  leaving  Indianapolis  at  7.10  p.  m.,  reaches 
Omaha  at  10.45  next  evening,  making  but  one  night  out  and  ten  hours 
in  advance  of  any  other  route. 

See  the  advertisement  of  Purdue  University. 

We  regret  very  much  that  the  report  of  the  meeting  of  County  Su- 
perintendents has  been  omitted  for  this  number  of  the  Journal.  About 
forty  superintendents  were  present,  and  the  meeting  was  a  very  profit- 
able one. 

0Cf    A  A    0^A    Per  Day  at  home.    Terms  free.    Address  O.  STINSON  k  CO., 
ipO     tO    )aU    Portland,  Maine.  2-I7 
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This  No.  of  the  Journal  contains  fifty-pne  pages  of  reading  matter 
exclusive  of  advertisements. 

We  call  special  attention  to  the  advertisements  this  month.  Thej 
represent  most  of  the  leading  school  book  and  school  furnishing  houses 
in  the  country. 
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DISADVANTAGES  UNDER  WHICH  COUNTRY  TEACHERS 
LABOR  AND  HOW  TO  AVOID  THEM.* 


> 


J.  A.  C.  DOBSOK. 


FEW  years  ago  the  disadvantages  iDcident  to  the  life  and 
profession  of  a  teacher,  and  the  troubles  which  continu- 
ally beset  him,  were  so  many  and  so  grievous  that  few 
persons  thought  of  engaging  in  the  work  of  teaching  as 
s  protession  or  life-work,  but  only  engaged  in  it  temporarily  to 
enable  them  to  prepare  themselves  for  something  better ;  and 
thus  the  business  of  teaching,  which  has  since  grown  to  one  of 
tLe  desirable  and  learned  professions^  was  then  only  the  chrysalis 
condition  of  the  learned  professions. 

But  in  more  recent  years,  as  our  school  system  has  grown  and 
institutions  of  learning  have  sprung  up  all  over  the  land,  and 
knowledge  has  been  much  increased,  much  of  the  tribulation 
which  beset  the  pioneer  pedagogue  has  passed  away,  and  now  tl^ 
disadvantages  under  which  the  teacher  labors,  and  the  difficulties 
which  beset  him  in  every  community  are,  in  proportion  to  the 
proficiency  to  which  the  art  of  teaching  has  been  brought  in  that 
community,  and  the  professional  attainments  and  energy  of  its 
teachers.  Hence,  we  naturally  speak  of  the  disadvantages  which 
attend  the  labors  of  the  country  teacher  where  this  professional 

*Tbi8  paper  was  read  at  the  Superihtendenta'  Convention  in  July  last, 
and  contained  so  mach  good  thought  and  so  many  valuable  suggeetions» 
that  a  unanimous  vote  was  passed  to  have  it  published  in  the  Jounuil.  * 
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attainment  and  energy  is  deficient,  and  it  is  true  that  the  country 
teacher  endures  many  trials  that  his  more  favored  brethren  of 
the  towns  and  cities  dream  not  of. 

While  it  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  paper  to  contrast  the 
disadvantage  of  the  country  teacher  with  the  advantages  of 
those  who  labor  in  towns  and  cities,  yet  it  is  of  the  unfavorable 
conditions  which  surround  the  country  teacher  as  such,  that  we 
are  to  speak. 

There  are  many  physical  and  circumstantial  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  perfect  success  in  the  country,  that  are  unavoidable  and 
insurmountable,  and  must  of  necessity  always  prevent  the  accom- 
plishment of  such  results  as  do  follow  the  labors  of  teachers  of 
equal  ability  in  towns  and  cities. 

But  the  principal  disadvantages  under  which  we  in  the  country 
labor,  and  which  have  hitherto  prevented  and  do  still  prevent 
the  accomplishment  of  such  results  as  usually  follow  the  labtrs 
of  town  and  city  teachers,  are  avoidable  by  pjpper  administration 
and  are  even  now  rapidly  disappearing,  and  will  soon  no  longer 
hinder  or  make  us  in  the  country  afraid  of  our  city  brethren. 

Irregular  attendance  is  perhaps  the  most  serious  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  our  success  in  the  country,  and  is  the  direct  and  legit- 
imate parent  of  more  than  one-half  the  disadvantage  under  which 
we  1  ibor..  Its  direful  effects  are  severely  felt  in  a  majority  of 
the  country  schools.  It  is  impossible  to  properly  grade  or  clas- 
sify a  school  where  it  exists.  It  imposes  upon  the  teacher  much 
e^tra  labor  to'  interest  the  irregular  pupils,  and  assist  them  to 
keep  up  with  their  classes.  It  causes  an  abatement  of  interest 
in  those  who  do  attend  regularly  and  robs  them  of  their  rights  in 
the  school.  It  prevents  the  adoption  and  successful  prosecution 
of  any  systematic  plan  of  government  or  instruction,  and  demor- 
alizes the  afiairs  of  a  school  generally. 

How  to  eradicate  this  great  evil  is  a  problem  that  I  fear  will 
never  be  fully  solved,  but  much  can  be  done  to  lessen  it  and  to 
bring  up  the  standard  of  attendance  in  our  country  schools. 

in  my  county  and,  I  believe,  throughout  the  State,  the  com- 
parative attendance  has  been  much  increased  under  county  su- 
pervision. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  means  we  have  used  to  effect 
this  increase:  , 

The  Board  of  Education  made  an  order  requiring  an  excuse 
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from  parent  to  teacher  for  absence  and  tardiness  of  pupils,  and 
fixing  a  penalty  therefor,  which  the  trustees  were  expected  to  en- 
force. Though  this  met  with  considerable  opposition  from  pa- 
rents at  first,  yet  it  did  much  good  as  a  means  of  calling  the  at- 
tention of  parents  and  others  to  the  evil  consequences  of  this 
bane  of  our  public  schools,  and  caused  th6m  to  think  about  it 
and  talk  about  it,  and  in  this  way  many  were  properly  impressed 
with  the  great  wrong  done  their  children  and  the  schools  by 
keeping  them  from  school  on  frivolous  accounts. 

Our- trustees  furnished  each  teacher  a  list  of  the  parents  and 
guardians  enumerated  in  his  district,  and  the  number  of  children 
listed  by  each.  This  was  not  merely  a  list,  but  a  kind  of  des- 
criptive catalogue  of  the  district,  containing  bits  of  historic  in- 
formation, peculiarities  of  parents,  children,  etc  ,  etc*,  which 
would  be  of  any  advantage  to  the  teacher  in  his  government  or 
otherwise,  and  which  would  enable  him  to  get  a  **good  start," 
and  assist  him  in  bringing  every  pupil  in  the  district  out  to 
school. 

With  this  list  the  teacher  compared  his  school  to  ascertain  who 
in  his  district  were  absent  who  should  be  in  school,  and  imme- 
diately sought  the  cause  of  the  absence,  and  made  every  effort  to 
apply  a  remedy. 

Every  teacher  was  exhorted  by  the  trustee  and  myself  to  bring 
his  school  enrollment  as  near  as  possible  to  the  district  enumera- 
tion, and  his  daily  average  as  near  as  could  be  to  his  enrollment. 
Theise  points  were  incorporated  in  the  teacher's  monthly  reports 
to  the  county  superintendent,  a  copy  of  which  was  sent  the 
trustee,  and  when  the  enrollment  or  average  daily  attendance  in 
any  school  was  below  what  it  should  be,  it  become  the  trustee's 
duty  to  look  after  the  matter  and  discover  the  cause  and  apply 
the  remedy,  which  was  usually  a  visit  to  the  parents  of  absent  or 
irregular  pupils  for  the  purpose  of  calling  their  attention  to  the 
importance  of  regular  attendance,  and  admonishing  them  in  a 
friendly  manner  to  do  their  duty  toward  their  children  and  the 
school. 

In  this  way  there  grew  up  a  mutual  friendship  between  trustee, 
teacher  and  parent,  which  was  the  result  of  a  mutual  interest. 
This  resulted  in  great  good  to  our  schools  and  cannot  but  have 
a  similar  happy  effect  wherever  such  a  course  is  followed. 

Generally,  in  a  country  school,  about  one  half  the  pupils  enter 
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school  at  the  beginning;  the  other  half  straggle  in  until  about 
the  middle,  and  then  begin  to  drep  out  until  at  the  dose  of  the 
term  it  is  usually  very  small. 

Under  such  circumstances  as  this,  coupled  with  a  deficiency  of 
text-books  which  usually  exists,  it  is  very  difficult,  indeed,  to 
properly  grade /and  classify  a  school,  because  of  the  great  diver- 
sity of  scholarship  amon^  the  pupils  of  the  same  age,  and  the 
difference  in  their  advancement  in  the  different  branches,  because 
pupils  have  been  permitted  to  study  such  and  only  such  branches 
as  suited  their  own  fancy. 

In  addition  to  the  means  suggested  for  securing  regular  attend- 
ance, which,  when  once  secured,  makes  the  work  of  gradation 
and  classification  in  a  mixed  country  school  perfectly  practicable 
and  confparatively  easy,  I  would  further  suggest  that  it  is  not 
best  to  wait  until  we  have  secured  regular  attendance  to  introduce 
gradation,  for  gradation  itself  will  assist  us  much  in  securing  at- 
tendance. And,  as  Mr.  Greeley  said,  ''the  way  to  resumption 
fs  to  resume,"  so  I  think  the  way  to  gradation  is  to  grade,  and  a 
teacher  who  enters  a  mixed,  ungraded,  country  school,  should 
lose  no  time  in  the  work  of  gradation,  but  should  fix  his  course 
of  study  and  arrange  his  gradation  at  once,  and  stand  rigidly  by 
both  in  every  department  of  his  school,  and  every  pupil,  rich  or 
poor,  large  or  small,  who  for  any  cause  fails  to  keep  up  with  his 
grade  should  be  required  to  fall  back  promptly  to  his  proper 
l^de. 

In  this  way  we  excite  a  healthy  emulation  amongst  the  pupils 
of  the  schools,  and  create  dew  incentives  to  labor  by  stimulating 
their  ambition,  their  respect  and  pride. 

In  the  usual  unsystematic  manner  of  conducting  a  mixed 
school  it  is  impossible  to  reach  any  of  the9e  motives.  While  by 
this  systematic  organization  life,  energy  and  snap  are  infused  into 
every  pupil.  And  when  we  get  the  pupils  of  a  country  school 
interested,  that  interest  soon  extends  to  the  parents  and  the 
neighborhood  generally,  and  in  such  a  school  there  >\ill  be  little 
trouble  about  irregular  attendance  or  absence.  Therefore,  I  be- 
lieve the  way  to  grade  a  school,  is  to  grade  it,  and  that  gradation 
is  of  very  great  assistance  in  securing  interest  and  attendance, 
and  an  excellent  method  of  avoiding  many  of  the  disadvantages 
under  which  country  teachers  labor,  and  greatly  diminishes  the 
arduous  labors  of  a  teacher  of  a  mixed  country  school. 
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The  obstacles  in  the  way  of  an  established  course  of  study  and 
a  system  of  gradation  in  the  country  schools  have  been  so  many 
and  so  great  that  but  a  short  time  ago  they  were  thought  by  our 
best  teachers  to  be  practically  insurmountable:  but  my  own  ob- 
servation has  taught  me  that  it  is  not  only  possible  but  perfectly 
practicable,  and  that  a  teacher  of  ordinary  ability  and  some  per- 
severance, can,  in  one  or  two  terms,  bring  almost  any  country 
school  to  nearly  perfect  gradation,  and  be  able  to  follow  a  suit- 
able course  of  study,  except  in  regard  to  a  few  of  the  larger  pu- 
pils whose  education  has  been  neglected,  and  who,  on  account  of 
the  short  time  they  will  have  to  attend  school,  should  be  permitted 
to  puraue  the  study  of  such  branches  as  will  be  of  most  use  to 
them  in  after  iife. 

The  only  remedy  for  the  large  number  of  classes  a  teacher  is 
compelled  to  hear  in  a  country  school  is  gradation,  better  classifi- 
cation, and  the  establishment  of  township  graded  schools. 

Another  very  annoying  and  troublesome  disadvantage  under 
which  the  country  teacher  labors,  is  the  ignorance  and  conserva- 
tism of  parents,  which,  in  many  instances,  amounts  to  what  Josh 
Billings  called  **pure  cussedness."  There  is  a  general  want  of 
sympathy  for  the  teacher,  and  a  disposition  to  find  fault  with 
what  he  does,  right  or  wrong,  and  to  greatly  magnify  his  small 
errors. 

One  patron  has  governmental  suggestions  to  make  every  time 
he  meets  him,  and  which  are  usually  made  in  no  amiable  spirit^ 
and  take  their  origin  in  the  teacher's  efforts  to  discipline  that  per- 
son's precious  and  precocious  boy. 

Another  does  not  like  his  method  of  **lamin  scholars."  Two 
or  three  do  not  believe  he  begins  school  early  enough  in  the  morn- 
ing or  teaches  late  enough  in  the  evenings,  and  that  his  recesses 
are  too  long.  Still  others  think  he  lias  '*big  head,"  and  is  too 
lazy  and  proud  to  clean  his  room  and  make  his  own  fires,  and  are 
perfectly  frantic  with  disgust,  and  wonder  what  the  world  is 
coming  to  next,  when  they  learn  the  trustee  is  paying  for  having 
the  house  swept  and  the  fires  built. 

The  country  teacher  quite  often  finds  his  most  cherished  and 
approved  methods  of  instruction  and  discipline  severely  con- 
demned and  himself  held  up  to  the  contempt  and  ridicule  of  his 
patrons  by  some  chief  *  smart"  (?)  man  in  the  district. 

At  one  of  my  official  visits  last  winter  the  teacher  conducted 
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an  ofeject-lesson  recitation.  The  object  talked  about  was  a  book; 
the  recitation  was  a  model  one,  and  did  the  teacher  much  credit 
I  had  taken  the  director  with  me,  and  observed,  during  the  les- 
son, that  he  was  not  well  pleased,  but  I  ventured  to  ask,  him  his 
opinion  of  the  recitation.  ■  He  answered  me,  that  **he  had.never 
seen  so  much  time  footed  away  on  one  book  in  his  life  before." 

Some  patrons  came  to  me  last  winter  to  consult  in  reference  to 
dismissing  their  teacher.  I  inquired  into  the  charges  against 
him,  and  found  one  charge  was  that  he  had  ''no  more  sense" 
than  to  try  to  teach  the  children  to  read  before  they  could  spell ; 
but  the  most  serious  offense  was  that  he  **  puckered  up  his  mouth 
too  much  when  he  talked." 

These  and  a  thousand  other  untold  annoyances,  the  offspring 
of  ignorance  or  superstition,  and  sometimes  malice,  continuallj 
harass  teachers  in  the  country  and  hinder  their  success. 

The  august  director  is  quite  often  the  teacher's  chief  persecutor, 
and,  as  a  last  resort,  he  appeals  to  the  trustee,  who  is  so  afraid  of 
his  official  head  that  he  refuses  to  stand  by  the  teacher  when  he 
knows  he  is  right,  and  the  poor  teacher  is  left  to  fight  his  own 
battles  single  handed 

Much  can  be  done  toward  educating  the  people  in  this  import- 
ant matter  by  county  and  township  institute  work,  and  for  this 
purpose  we,  in  Hendricks  county,  hold  our  county  institutes  at 
different  points  in  the  county,  and  our  township  institutes  at  dif- 
ferent places  in  the  townships. 

We  invite  the  people  to  attend  and  see  our  work  and  hear  our 
recitations  and  discussions.  We  prepare  and  carry  out  special 
programmes  to  rneet  the  specific  wants  of  pertain  neighborhoods, 
and  this  we  find  is  an  excellent  antidote  to  fogyism. 

These  obstacles  will  in  a  great  measure  disappear  as  the  coun- 
try grows  in  wealth  and  £he  people  become  able  to  support  a 
longer  term  and  pay  better  wages,  and  as  the  interest  in  educa- 
tion increases. 

Teachers  have  it  within  their  power  to  rapidly  remove  these 
and  all  other  impediments  in  their  way  by  devoting  themselves 
earnestly  to  their  work?  and  laboring  incessantly  in  every  way 
possible  to  increase  their  own  efficiency,  and  to  create  a  healthy 
educational  interest  in  their  own  community. 

The  frequent  change  of  teachers  in  the  country  is  very  unfa- 
vorable to  them,  and  is  the  cause  of  many  personal  and  profes- 
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sional  dissadvantages.  A  teacher  is  not  usually  permitted  to  stay 
long  enough  in  the  same  school  to  lay  out  and  complete  any  sys- 
tematic course  of  work,  but  has  only  time  to  lay  a  foundation 
when  he  is  succeeded  by  another  who  raizes  it  and  builds  upon  • 
its  ruins  another  one  after  his  own  plans,  and  straightway  he  is 
succeeded  by  a  third  who  repeats  the  same  operation.  I  care  not 
how  systematic  and  uniform  may  be  the  work  of  our  training 
schools,  the  teachers  who  receive  this  training  will  not  be  able  to 
perpetuate  this  ijniformity  in  their  work  in  the  school  room  with<« 
out  a  more  perfect  system  of  superintendency  than  we  shall  ever 
have  in  the  country;  for  the  reasons  that  every  teacher  has  an 
individuality  of  his  own  which  will  greatly  modify  his  normal 
theories  and  models,  and  this  distinct  and  peculiar  individuality 
will  soon  so  impress  itself  upon  his  ideal  models  as  to  completely 
metamorphose  the  original. 

This  individuality  will  impress  itself  upon  the  pupils  under 
his  charge,  and  this  is  the  reason  that  every  teacher  who  first 
takes  charge  of  a  school  has  such  great  difficulty  in  working  it 
up  to  his  own  ideal. 

The  manner  of  government,  modes  of  punishment,  and  meth- 
ods of  instruction  of  his  predecessor,  have  been  of  a  different 
type  to  his  own,  and  the  plastic  material  with  which  he  is  dealing 
has  been  moulded  after  that  type^  but  now  must  be  recast  into 
other  shape. 

For  some  time  he  does  not  understand  his  school,  nor  does  his 
school  understand  him ;  he  forms  a  very  poor  opinion  of  his  pre- 
decessor and  his  work,  and  for  the  same  reason  every  pupil  who 
loved  the  former  teacher  will  not  think  much  of  the  new  one, 
who  will  struggle  on  and  labor  very  hard  to  *'work  up"  his  school, 
believing  all  the  time  that  all  this  hard  toil  has  been  made  neces- 
sary on  account  of  the  worthlessness  of  his  predecessor,  when 
perhaps  he  is  in  reality  undoing  better  work  than  that  with  which 
he  is  to  replace  it. 

But  the  people  are  the  power  behind  the  throne,  and,  right  or 
wrong,  their  will  must  be  heeded,  and  they  do  often,  on  very  un- 
reasonable, unjust  and  unprofitable  grounds  demand  the  removal 
of  teachers,  and  it  only  remains  for  us  to  do  all  we  can  to  neu- 
tralize the  evil  consequences  of  their  want  of  wisdom,  and  this 
can  only  be  done  by  efficient  supervision. 

In  almost  every  country  school  we  meet  with  more  X)r  less  dif- 
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ficulty  in  getting  parents  to  furnish  proper  text  books,  and  the 
various  causes  from  which  originate  this  want  of  books  greatlj 
aggravates  the  trouble  and  makes  the  remedy  difficult. 

Some  parents  refuse  to  provide  them  from  mean  parimonious- 
liess,  others  want  their  children  kept  in  the  speller  alone  two  or 
three  years,  and  get  out  of  all  patience  and  '^slop  over"  if  a 
first  reader  is  called  for  first;  still  others  think  "readin,  writen 
and  spellen"  enough  for  their  children  yet  awhile. 

Again,  others  bring  books  not  in  uniformity  with  those  in  use 
in  the  school,  or  they  come  with  half  a  book  or  no  book  at  all. 
Very  often  the  want  of  proper  tex^books  is  the  fault  of  the 
pupil.  More  books  means  more  work,  and  to  avoid  this  nothing 
is  said  at  home  about  the  want  of  books. 

As  teacher,  trustee  and  superintendent,  I  have  long  battled 
with  this  evil,  and  sometimes  decisive  measures  will  succeed;  but 
my  experience  is,  that  no  amount  of  scolding  by  the  teacher,  or 
coercive  orders  from  trustees  will  do  much  good,  as  ''  this  kind 
goes  not  out  by  fasting  and  prayer;"  but  if  we  add  to  our  faith, 
patience  and  long  suffering,  ingenuity  and  live  works  we  will 
succeed. 

I  would  suggest  the  following  remedy,  which  has  assisted  us 
very  much  in  our  county :  Each  pupil  is  placed  in  the  grade, 
class  and  branch  where  he  properly  belongs,  whether  he  has  suit- 
able books  or  not;  but  little  is  said  at  first  about  books;  the  pu- 
pils are  left  to  find  out  for  themselves  how  badly  they  need  them ; 
the  class  is  at  first  placed  under  oral  instruction,  but  as  it  ad- 
vances text-books  will  be  needed.  Some  members  of  the  class, 
having  had  books  from  the  first,  will  have  had  greatly  the  advan- 
tage of  those  who  had  none,  who  will  not  be  long  in  making  the 
discovery,  and  will  make  it  hot  about  home  until  they  get  books. 

I  have  several  times  referred  iu  this  paper,  incidentally,  to  the 
great  want  of  proper  and  efficient  supervision  in  the  country 
schools,  and  I  am  certain  that  not  until  we  have  it  will  our  coun- 
try schools  reach'  that  full  measure  of  success  of  which  they  are 
capable,  and  the  end  to  which  all  friends  of  public  education 
must  labor  is  county  and  township  supervision,  for  the  territory 
of  an  average  county  is  much  too  large  a  field  for  one  man  to  do 
much  good  in,  I  care  not  how  active  or  energetic  he  may  be.  We 
must  not  only  have  more  assistance,  but  more  power.     Under 
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our  present  system,  a  county  superintendent  is  as  much  in  want 
of  real  power  as  he  is  of  adequate  reward  for  his  services. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that,  notwithstanding  '*  backward 
{(teps"  have  been  taken  at  this  point  and  attempted  at  others,  I 
have  such  an  abiding  faith  in  the  backbone  energy  and  unconquer- 
able zeal  of  the  friends  of  education,  that  I  feel  perfectly  safe  in 
.  the  prediction  that  the  enemies  of  public  education  will  be  over- 
thrown ''horse,  foot  and  dragoon,"  and  that  our  American  school 
system  will  go  on  improving  to  perfection  itself,  and  we  must  not 
be  discouraged  in  the  least,  or  abate  one  ioto  of  our  labor,  but 
remember  that  the  '*  blood  of  the  martyrs  is  the  seed  of  the 
church."  If  we  do  this,  our  glorious  system  of  public  education . 
will  be  saved,  and  those  who  would  take  ''backward  steps"  ^^ 
soon  be  ashamed  of  themselves. 

I  have  all  this  time  been  looking  upon  the  dark  side  of  the 
picture ;  but  it  has  a  bright  side,  upon  which  I  would  like  very 
much  to  look  for  a  short  time,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that 
country  teachers  have  advantages  as  well  as  disadvantages  but 
my  paper  has  already  transcended  its  prescribed  length  and  must 
close. 

The  clouds  that  have  so  long  hung  like  a  dark  pall  over  our 
country  schools  are  lifting,  and  soon  will  only  be  seen  far  in  the 
background,  and  then  will  these  schools  shine  forth  in  the  educa- 
tional firmament  of  our  public  school  system  with  a  brilliancy 
unexcelled  by  the  educational  stars  of  greater  magnitude  which 
surround  them. 


THE  KINDERGARTEN- WHAT  IS  IT? 


MRS.    WOOLSON. 


THE  Kindergarten  is  an  institution  of  which  people  in  general 
hear  much  and  know  but  little.  That  the  Word  means  lit* 
erally  children's  garden,  and  signifies  some  strange,  foreign 
method  of  instructing  children  by  turning  study  into  play,  is  the 
utmost  that  the  public  gathers  concerning  it  from  the  literature 
of  the  day.    Some  prejudice,  even,  attaches  to  the  new  system 
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where  it  is  but  vaguely  understood ;  it  is  supposed  to  be  a  pleas- 
ant substitute  for  real  work,  delightful  to  the  childish  tempera- 
ment, but  questionable  as  a  means  of  instilling  into  it  the  learn- 
ing of  the  schools.  People  who  entertain  the  notion  that  a  child- 
hood, to  be  profitably  spent,  must  be  subjected  to  daily  repression 
under  the  eye  of  the  teacher,  and  take  its  revenges  in  lawless 
hilarities  when  once  out  of  doors,  distrust  the  new-fangled  ideas 
that  would  seek  only  to  develop,  and  not  to  oppose,  the  natural 
tastes. 

They  often  recall,  with  no  little  satisfaction,  their  own  early 
school  days,  when  they  passed  their  time  mostly  in  dull  inaction 
upon  hard  seats,  enlivened  now  and  then  by  a  recitation,  which 
consisted  in  standing  at  the  teacher's  knee,  in  great  discomfort  of 
mind  and  body,  and  drawling  out  the  names  of  certain  printed 
figures  called  letters,  to  which  an  awful  penknife  directed  their 
eye.  School  appeared  to  them  then  as  a  place  of  penance  from 
which  their  souls  revolted,  but  to  which  they  were  driven  merely 
because  it  seemed  the  thing  most  contrary  to  their  wishes ;  and 
this  is  the  aspect  which  they  believe  it  should  ever  wear  to  the 
mind  of  the  child. 

But  a  pedagogue  has  risen  in  these  latter  days  who  insists  that 
this  process  is  entirely  wrong;  that  it  aims  to  train  only  one  por- 
tion of  our  nature,  and  does  that  but  poorly,  and  that  its  meth- 
ods are  calculated  to  disgust  a  child  with  learning  at  the  very 
start.  Rousseau,  indeed,  had  uttered  the  same  protest  long  be- 
fore, vehemently,  and  with  many  fierce  denunciations  of  the  fol- 
lies of  his  age.  The  world  listened,  admitted  that  he  was  more 
than  half  right,  but  laughed  at  his  glorious  chimeras,  and  still 
kept  its  tender  youth  bent  over  their  primers  and  pothooks.  Pes- 
talozzi  listened,  and  following  his  bold  lead,  reduced  to  successful 
practice  many  of  the  principles  thus  declared.  But  there  was 
much-  for  him  tQ  perform ;  he  could  confine  himself  to  no  one 
period  of  life.  Frederick  Froebel,  a  younger  man  than  he,  arid 
at  one  time  his  pupil,  realizing  that  the  bent  of  the  mind  and 
character  is  given  in  the  earliest  years,  set  himself  to  the  task  of 
evolving  a  course  of  training  for  the  youngest  minds.  He  spent 
a  lifetime  in  studying  the  natures  of  children,  and  the  best  means 
of  training  their  varied  faculties;  and  when  he  died,  in  1852,  he 
had  perfected  a  system  full  and  harmonious,  and  had  thoroughly 
tested  its  efficiency.     It  is  this  which  is  now  claiming  the  atten- 
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tion  of  parents  and  instructors  under  tte  name  of  the  Kinder- 
garten. 

The  first  stage  of  education  is  all  that  it  claims  to  effect;  with 
later  work  it  has  nothing  to  do.  It  roust  not,  therefore,  be.con- 
founded  with  object  lessons,  -which  are  deservingly  gaining  a 
place  in  all  schools,  even  the  highest.  The  latter  are  an  ou't^ 
growth  of  the  same  principles  upon  which  the  Kindergarten  is 
founded,  but  they  are  disjointed  exercises  that  may  be  grafted 
upon  any  process  of  study,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  instructor;  the 
former  is  a  system  complete  in  itself,  and  makes  no  compromise 
with  the  old  practices,  but  sets  them  utterly  at  naught,  and  as- 
sumes the  entire  control  of  the  pupil's  mind,  during  the  first 
years  at  school. 

That  it  is  entirely  unlike  our  present  method  of  teaching  the 
elements  of  education  will  be  evident  from  a  few  statements. 
And  first:  while  our  public  schools  are  commonly  forbidden  by 
law  to  receive  pupils  younger  than  four  or  five  years  of  age,  the 
Kindergarten  system  makes  it  desirable,  and  almost  necessary, 
that  pupils  should  be  entered  at  the  age  of  three  years,  and  often 
they  are  admitted  even  younger  than  that.  At  the  age  of  seven 
they  have  completed  the  instruction  of  the.Kindergarten  proper, 
and' are  ready  to  pass  on  to  higher  schools. 

Second.  Although  the  child  is  supposed  to  be  at  the  Kinder- 
garten for  four  consecutive  years,  he  is  not  taught  his  letters 
there,  and  has  no  need  to  use  them,  as  he  never  sees  a  printed 
book  in  the  hands  of  his  teac^hers  or  scholars  during  that  time. 
As  a  special  favor  to  parents  he  may  be  allowed  to  learn  the 
alphabet  and  simple  reading,  just  beibre  he  leaves  to  prepare  him 
for  the  education  that  awaits  him  elsewhere,  but  this  forms  no 
part  of  the  Kindergarten  system  itself. 

Ihird.  In  the  place  of  text-books,  he  has  a  great  variety  of 
materials  given  him  to  work  with ;  and  from  these,  used  with 
care  and  method  under  the  eye  of  the  teacher,  he  learns  not  only 
the  elements  of  many  branches  of  study  now  taught  in  our  higher 
schfKjls,  but  also  the  first  steps  in  several  trades  and  artistic  pur- 
suits. Of  these  materials  and  the  mode  of  their  use  we  shall 
speak  more  fully  hereafter. 

Fmvtih.  Our  present  schools  seek  to  repress  all  activity  in  young 
children  during  the  school  hours,  keeping  them  to  desk  and  chair 
during  the  whole  session)  except  at  recess,  and  forbidding  free- 
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dom  of  motion  as  detrimental  to  their  prioress;  bat  this  system 
recognizes  the  natural  love  oif  activity  in  children  as  good  and 
essential  to  their  health  and  well-being.  Instead  of  repressing  it 
endeavors  to  turn  it  into  proper  channels,  and  to  make  it  one  of 
the  chief  agents  for  the  instruction  of  its  pupils. 

Fifth.  In  all  its  exercises,  it  aims  especially  to  train  the  ejm 
as  a  means  of  informing  the  brain,  and  to  endow  it,  early  in  life, 
with  the  power  and  habit  of  close  observation  upon  objects  that 
come  before  it;  for  it  holds  this  to  be  the  principal  source  from 
which  knowledge  is  obtained,  whether  it  be  from  the  life  around 
us,  or  from  an  accurate  study  of  the  printed  page. 

Sixtii.  While  the  eye  is  trained  to  nice  discrimination,  the 
hand  is  practiced  in  many  dexterous  employments,  that  it  may 
be  fitted  to  manipulate  different  materials  with  accuracy  and  ease. 
The  Kindergarten  recognizes  the  dignity  of  labor,  and  insists 
that  its  pupils  shall  not  only  know,  but  do ;  that  not  only  their 
receptive,  but  their  constructive  faculties  shall  be  taught  and  de- 
veloped. It  holds  that  the  present  mode  of  conveying  instruc- 
tion tends  to  enervate  and*  to  undervalue  the  physical  powers,  to 
induce  laziness  of  body,  and  to  disjoin  two  things  which  should 
always  be  united,  thinking  and  acting. 

8evenili.  It  encourages  children  to  investigate  for  themselves, 
and  to  see  and  verify  whatever  the  teacher  tells  them  to  be  true. 
When  a  statement  is  made  concerning  any  object,  the  object, 
if  it  be  possible,  is  placed  before  them,  that  they  may  fully  com- 
prehend and  l)elieve.  The  mere  memorizing  of  facts  which  other 
people  have  discovered,  is  regarded  as  tending  toward  servility  of 
mind  and  a  lack  of  self-reliance,  and  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of 
its  teaching.  The  time  has  cot  yet  arrived  for  the  student  to  ac- 
quaint himself  with  the  past  labors  and  accumulated  thought  of 
mankind. 

Eighth.  It  believes  a  love  of  beauty  to  be  native  to  all,  and  a 
source  of  great  happiness  and  culture,  if  rightly  trained;  and  in 
all  its  occupations  the  development  of  this  is  made  one  of  its 
chief  purposes.  The  harmony  of  colors  and  the  charm  of  their 
contrasts,  the  symmetry  of  grace  and  form — about  which  so 
many  adults  are  now  lamentably  ignorant — are  taught  in  a  way 
never  to  be  forgotten. 

These,  as  far  as  we  understand  and  can  state  them,  are  the 
striking  peculiarities  of  this  new  system.  We  might  speak  of  many 
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father  featnres,  but  these  are  sutiBcient  to  prove  that  here  is  some- 
thing original,  at  least  in  its  conception,  and  striking  at  the  verj 
root  of  ail  our  old  processes  of  inducting  children  into  knowledge 
by  means  of  the  A  B  Cs  and  the  spelling  book. 

Let  us  consider  more  minutely  the  means  and  the  materials  by 
which  its  lessons  are  conveyed.  We  will  enter  one  of  its  school 
rooms  and  observe  the  pupils  at  their  work.  And,  first,  we  may 
remark  that  a  Kindergarten  is  not  commonly  a  garden  at  all, 
though  Frcebel  would  make  this  a  part  of  his  plan,  but  a  large 
room,  one  portion  of  which  is  filled  with  small  desks  and  the 
other  left  open  for  plays.  We  find  the  little  scholars  at  their 
desks,  with  a  square  piece  of  white  paper  lying  before  them. 
Xhey  are  beginning  their  lesson  in  geometry,  though  they  proba- 
bly do  not  know  the  meaning  of  that  word,  and  6nly  call  it 
folding  paper.  '  The  teacher,  standing  before  them,  questions 
them  about  the  shape  of  this  square,  about  its  lines  and  its  an- 
gles, and  afterwards  directs  them  to  place  it  with  a  side  toward 
them,  parallel  with  the  edge  of  the  desk,  and  to  fold,  it  may  be, 
the  right  lower  comer  over  the  left  upper  comer.  She  watches 
to  see  that  each  one  does  this  exactly,  and  without  direct  assist- 
ance. Then  they  are  asked  about  the  triangle  they  have  thus 
formed,  the  number  of  its  sides  and  angles,  and  what  kinds  of 
angles  are  found  in  its  different  comers.  They  open  the  papers 
again,  and.observe  how  many  triangles  were  made  by  the  creased 
line,  and  how  this  line  divided  the  whole  space  and  two  of  the 
angles.  The  square  is  folded  also  with  side  against  side,  making 
two  oblongs,  and  the  changes  thus  made  are  noted.  Other  fold- 
ings into  smaller  squares  succeed,  giving  rise  to  repeated  ques- 
tions and  answers.  Finally,  the  children  are  allowed  to  make  of 
the  paper,  now  creased  in  many  regular  lines,  any  fanciful  object 
they  choose,  and  each  one  constructs  for  himself  a  table,  a  box, 
a  bird,  or  a  house.  This  finishes  the  exercise,  and  they  rise  for 
a  play.  There  are  many  of  these  plays,  pretty  little  inventions^ 
such  as  only  a  German  mind  could  conceive,  and  in  them  the 
pupils  usually  sing  t(^ther,  either  in  German  or  English,  toss- 
ing a  ball,  perhaps,  or  counting ;  or  they  run  and  skip,  or  depart 
•n  imaginary  travels  and  return  to  relate  their  adventures. 

This  over,  they  begin  another  exercise  at  the  desk.  If  it  is 
arithmetic,  the  announcement  is  hailed  with  great  glee,  for  it  is 
their  favorite  study.    They  count  tiny  wooden  sticks,  that  are 
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given  to  them  tied  up  in  bundles  of  ten,  and  from  their  experi- 
ments with  them  they  learn  the  four  elementary  rules.  Boxes  of 
cubes,  divided  in  various  ways,  form  part  of  their  materials,  and 
show  them  the  relations  of  solids.  With  two  squares  of  colored 
paper  cut  into  fine  slits  they  weave  many  beautiful  patterns ;  on 
perforated  card- board,  with  bright  worsteds,  both  boys  and  girls 
learn  to  sew  and  to  embroider;  they  draw  sample  lines,  and 
prick  the  outlines  of  pictures  on  blank  paper,  and  in  clay  they 
model  simple  forms.  But  space  would  fail  us  to  describe  the 
varied  rnean^  by  which  the  eyes  and  minds  of  the  children  are 
kept  alert  and  interested,  and  their  bodies  unwearied  and  active, 
while  they  are  learning  the  elements  of  so  many  pursuits.  All 
seem  happy  in  their  work  and  courteous  to  each  other,  and,  v^ 
their  games,  full  of  fun  and  spirit,  properly  controlled.  There 
is  no  unnecessary  noise ;  no  one  speaks  without  permission,  but 
all  inquiries  are  encouraged  and  patiently  answered.  It  is  only 
the  forenoon  that  is  thus  spent ;  in  the  afternoon  they  are  free  at 
home.  School  is  a  pleasure  to  these  pupils  and  not  a  torment, 
and  great  and  unusual  must  be  the  attraction  which  can  induce 
them  to  stay  away. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Kindei^rten  adapts  all  its  pro- 
cesses to  the  nature  of  the  child.  He  lives  and  delights  in  the 
visible  world — it  appears  to  him  full  of  novelty  and  charm ;  the 
abstract  is  as  yet  beyond  his  comprehension.  The  letters  of  the 
printed  page  are  only  representations,  and  not  the  real  things  ; 
he  cannot  yet  understand  their  value,  and  turns  to  them  with  in- 
difference. Learning,  to  attract  him,  must  address  itself  to  his 
perceptions ;  for,  while  his  reasoning  powers  are  still  dormant, 
his  senses  are  all  alive,  and  the  actual  objects  that  surround  him 
are  viewed  with  the  keenest  interest.  He  must  see  first ;  after- 
wards he  will  think. 

The  advocates  of  this  new  system  claim  for  it  extraordinary 
merits,  and  we  believe  they  are  not  exaggerated.  A  long  and 
practical  acquaintance  with  schools  leads  us  to  be  wary  of  many 
of  the  changes  so  freely  proposed  on  every  hand ;  but  this  stands 
the  test  of  close  study  and  examination.  We  have  read  its  lit- 
erature, heard  lectures  from  its  expounders,  conversed  with  itfl 
teachers,  and  visited  its  schools ;  and  the  result  has  been  to  con- 
vince us  that  it  is  a  ti  ue  and  efficient  method  of  starting  children 
in  life  with  a  zest  for  knowledge,  a  body  active  and  serviceable, 
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and  senses  quickened  and  trained.  When,  in  later  years,  the 
pupil  will  have  to  submit  to  much  laborious  study,  as  a  discipline 
for  his  mental  powers,  and  to  grapple  alone  with  many  problems 
of  thought,  he  will  find  himself  well  equipped  for  the  work  by 
that  early  awakening  and  wise  direction  of  his  powers  which  the 
Kindergarten  has  given. 

New  ideas  make  slow  progress  among  masses  of  men ;  biit 
when  we  consider  that  it  is  only  twenty  years  since  the  founder 
of  the  Kindergarten  died,  that  he  was  a  man  without  station  or 
influence,  and  took  but  slight  pains  to  spread  abroad  his  system, 
that  he  himself  wrote  but  little  concerning  it,  and  that  most 
works  on  the  subject  are  still  untranslated  from  the  German,  the 
progress  which  these  schools  have  already  made  is  most  encour- 
aging. The  Austrian  government  has  just  issued  anbrder  estab-  . 
lishing  the  Kindergarten  as  a  part  of  the  regular  school  system 
of  the  empire,  and  requiring  educators,  even  those  of  the  higher 
grades  of  schools,  to  receive  a  course  of  training  in  the  principled 
and  the  methods  of  its.  teaching.  In  Prussia  these  schools  exist 
in  all  the  larger  cities,  and  many  of  them  are  supported  there  by 
the  municipal  governments  for  the  benefit  of  their  poorest  classes. 
In  France  and  Switzerland  they  are  found,  and  the  Italian  Min« 
ister  of  Instruction  has  lately  called  public  attention  to  the  great 
merit  of  ''  this  new  evangelical  work,"  as  he  terms  it.  Even 
Hungary  has  set  apart  a  sum'  for  the  purpose  of  sending  young 
ladies  to  Germany  to  per/ect  themselves  in  the  system  of  Froebel. 
America,  with  the  great  stake  she  has  iif  tha  right  education  of 
her  people,  will  not  be  far  behind  in  inaugurating  such  a  reform. 
When  once  she  has  acquainted  herself  with  their  worth,  it  must 
be  that  she  will  give  Kindergartens  a  hearty  indorsement,  and 
proceed  to  adopt  them  as  the  most  valuable  of  infant  schools. 
They  are  already  taking  strong  foothold  among  us,  and  winning 
able  converts.  Private  institutions,  more  or  less  in  conformity 
with  the  true  Froebel  idea,  succeed  in  many  places,  and  some  of 
our  larger  cities  support  four  or  five. 

But  so  long  as  Kindergartens  remain  private  schools,  with  the 
tuition  fixed  at  from  $60  to  $100  per  year,  they  will  be  of  little 
real  importance.  It  is  only  as  a  part  of  our  common-school  sys- 
tem that  they  can  produce  any  considerable  results.  The  city  of 
Boston  has  already  shown  her  desire  to  test  their  merits,  and  for 
the  last  two  or  three  years  one  has  been  maintained  at  her  ex* 
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pense,  under  .the  supervision  of  a  special  committee.  This  com- 
mittee, in  all  their  reports,  declare  the  experiment  to  be  a  suo- 
ce3s,  and  express  their  warm  approval  of  the  work  this  school  is 
effecting.  Sc  Louis  has  just  added  one  to  her  department  of 
normal  inaitruction.  Other  communities  will  be  led,  in  time,  to 
follow  their  example ;  and  when  the  value  and  practicability  of 
Kindergartens  are  once  made  clear  to  the  general  public,  we  can- 
not doubt  that  they  will  become  established  everywhere  as  a  new 
grade  of  our  common  schools,  intended  to  precede  the  primary 
schools  and  to  take  fiom  them  one  year,  or  more,  of  their  present 
course.  Our  towns  and  cities  will  then  be  called  upon  to  begin 
the  education  of  their  children  at  three  years  of  age,  instead  of 
four  or  five.  This  will  require  a  considerable  addition  to  the 
school  funds;  and  here  the  first  practical  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
the  immediate  establishment  of  these  schools  is  met.  Our  ablest 
educators  are  beginning  to  concede  their  efficiency,  and  to  admit 
that  competent  teachers  in  sufficient  number  can  soon  be  trained 
by  the  superior  instructors  already  among  us;  but  they  question 
whether  the  public  voice  will  approve  the  additional  outlay  which 
will  be  required.  If  it  will  not,  it  is  only  because  there  has  been, 
as  yet,  no  sufficient  opportunity  for  learning  the  value  of  what 
this  outlay  will  procure.  Our  American  people  do  not  need  to 
be  told  that  they  can  afford  to  retrench  in  all  things  save  in  edu- 
cation ;  and  that  there  they  must  be  lavish  with  their  money  and 
umparing  with  their  pains,  if  they  would  not  render  their  repub- 
lican government  a  faflure,  and  their  own  individual  lives  a  series 
of  awkward  experiments.  They  know  that  the  faculties  of  the 
citizen,  when  rightly  trained,  bring  to  the  State  its  greatest 
wealth,  and  that  it  is  cheaper  to  instruct  children  than  to  main- 
tain paupers  and  convicts. 

Our  prisons,  houses  of  correction  and  reform  schools,  are  but 
the  acknowledgments  in  brick  and  stone  of  our  past  blunders  in 
educating  our  youth.  It  were  better  to  give  small  urchins  of  our 
worst  quarters  a  right  start  in  life,  compelling  them  to  attend  a 
school  such  as  this,  and  imbuing  them  there  with  a  love  of  study 
and  work,  than  to  allow  them  to  drift  about  among  the  haunts  of 
wicked aess,  to  learn  sin  and  practice  vice,  and  then  to  pour  out 
our  money  after  they  are  grown  in  trying  them  for  misdemeanors 
before  our  courts  and  in  guarding  their  useless  lives  in  prison  for 
the  greater  part  of  their  days.    Kindergartens  must  in  time  be 
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recognized  as  the  first  step  in  this  great  work  of  bending  all  the 
faculties  of  all  our  youth  toward  virtue,  toward  productive  labor, 
and  toward  unselfish  devotion  to  the  general  good. ,  When  we  are 
wise  enough  to  train  the  twigs  aright,  we  shall  not  need  to  wrench 
back  and  straighten  the  crooked  trees. — Neio  York  Journal  of 
Edueation. 


EDUCATION  AT  ITS  SOURCES. 


A  GREAT  deal  is  said,  and  well  said,  and  a  great  deal  is  done, 
and  properly  done,  in  regard  to  the  education  of  children 
and  youth.  Yet,  notwithstanding  the  attention  which  so  im- 
portant a  subject  receives,  and  in  spite  of  the  improvements  in 
schools,  public  and  private,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  rising 
generation  do  not  exhibit  the  progress  which  the  efforts  in  their 
behalf  should  produce.  There  are  exceptional  cases^  in  which 
pupils  appear  signally  to  profit,  and  there  are,  on  the  other  hand, 
exceptionally  bad  and  uncultivated  youth,  upon  whose  minds 
aad  morals  education  appears  to  make  no  impression  whatever. 
There  is  hope,  however,  even  for  them,  as  they  grow  older.  And 
there  may  be  disappointment  in  regard  to  the  after  lives  of  good 
pupils,  unfortunately,  there  are  too  many  who  seem  to  make  only 
the  worst  use  of  what  they  have  been  taught,  and  to  become  more 
mischievous  than  otherwise  through  their  very  advantages.   ' 

There  must  be  a  reason  for  this  partial  failure  of  education, 
since  there  are  causes  for  all  things.  Education  irmdeofVie 
school  house,  however  excellent  the  mode  in  which  it  is  imparted, 
occupies  but  a  brief  portion  of  the  pupil's  time.  For  many 
hours  of  every  day,  and  for  two  whole  days  out  of  seven,  the 
pupil  is  away  from  the  school  room,  and  under  other  influences, 
which  go  a  long  ways  towards  shaping  his  character  for  good  or 
for  evil,  and  to  "educate"  him  for  success  in  life,  or  for  failure; 
for  an  honorable  career,  or  for  one  of  idleness  or  perhaps  infamy. 
Children  are  **  preceptiveness"  personified — always  ready  to  take 
and  to  absorb  whatever  may  be  nearest  them.  They  are  espe- 
cially obedient  to  the  influences  which  habituaUy  encircle  them. 
They  res^dily  take  the  tone  and  color  of  their  surroundings,  and 
their  characters  are  more  dependent  upon  their  associations  out 
of  school  than  upon  anything  which  they  acquire  in  what  is  tech- 
nically called  education,  whether  secular  or  religious.  '^ 
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Children  are  everywhere.  It  is  seldom  that  one  can  speak  that 
young  ears  are  not  open  to  hear,  for  children  are  lietenen.  It  is 
seldom  that  one  can  move  that  young  eyes  are  not  watching  him, 
for  children  are  observers.  As  listeners  they  are  most  earnest,  as 
observers  most  diligent.  The  world  and  life  are  new  to  them, 
and  they  take  a  great  interest  in  things  of  which  their  elderi  are 
weary,  and  to  which  men  pay  little  heed.  To  speak  upon  the 
parental  charge  is  to  enlarge  upon  a  theme  the  importance  of 
which,  though  too  much  neglected,  is  still  never  denied.  Another 
aspect  of  the  subject  is  quite  as  important  as  the  family  relations, 
though  less  %  often  presented.  An  old  writer  says:  ''Children 
should  be  treated  with  the  utmpst  reverence."  Not  simply  oy 
parents,  for  love  rules  or  ought  to  rule  in  the  family  relation,  and 
reverence  to  parents  in  the  household  has  a  stronger  claim  than 
reverence  for  children.  Even  in  the  household,  however,  the 
spirit  of  the  maxim  holds  good. 

But,  out  of  doors,  in  the  street,  in  the  places  where  children 
hang  like  a  fringe  upon  their  elders — and  children,  as  above- said, 
are  iBverywhere — that  considerate  conduct  to  children  and  before 
children,  which  is  the  basis  of  the  maxim,  should  be  observed. 
This  is  not  because  they  possess  any  claim  to  the  qualities  which 
usually  demand  reverence,  such  as  superior  wisdom,  or  power,  or 
position :  but  because  of  their  innocence.  For  this  they  are  to 
be  treated  with  deference.  If  any  human  creature  has  this  claim 
to  honor,  it  is  the  little  child.  And  if  the  children  have  it  not, 
it  Is  because  men  and  women  have  despoiled  them  of  their  best 
possession  of  humanity.  Profane  and  ribald  talk  before  a  little 
child  is  sacrilege  against  the  innocence  of  childhood.  And  bad 
deeds,  practices,  or  habits,  indulged  in  before  children  and  youth, 
are  "acted  blasphemy  against  the  innocence  and  purity  which  the 
child  should  have,  and  would  have,  if  he  were  '*  simple  concern- 
ing the  evil." 

The  profanity  and  obscenity  which  few  children  wholly  escape 
hearing,  and  the  intoxication  and  violence  which  must  catch  their 
attention,  are  the  causes  of  more  evil  in  youth  than  any  ordinary 
deficiency  in  education  can  be.  Some  children,  happily  for  them, 
are  disgusted  into  propriety  by  witnessing  the  evil  of  bad  exam- 
ples. Such  are  the  dull  scholars  above  referred  to  who  turn  out 
better  than  could  have  been  hoped.  And  some,  of  bright  parts 
and  aptness  tP  learn,  turn  their  schooling  to  bad  account,  under 
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the  influence  of  evil  example.  While  dishonesty  is  tolerated 
among  men,  if  only  the  rogue  is  successful  and  evades  punish- 
n^ent,  who  can  wonder  that  accomplished  and  adroit  young  lads 
turn  forgers  and  defaulters  ?  And  while  the  tone  of  much  tfiat 
is  printed  and  spoken  leads  to  a  low  estimate  of  vice,  and  the  de- 
tails of  iniquity  ^scattered  broadcast  are  the  themes  of  wit;  and 
while  the  novel  and  the  drama  in  too  many  instances  turn  for 
their  interest  upon  crime,  and  for  their  amusement  upon  sensu- 
ality, what  marvel  is  it  that  the  shrine  of  youthful  purity  is  de- 
filed, and  that  the  education  of  example  defeats  the  lessons  of 
the  school  rooms  ?  Age  may  or  may  not  deserve  respect ;  but 
for  the  hope  of  the  future,  "children  cannot  be  treated  with  too 
much  reverence ;"  meaning  by  this  that  all  persons  should  be 
unusually  considerate  of  their  conduct  and  of  their  words  before 
<5hildren,  for  children  are  innocent  before  they  are  corrupted, 
and  are  educated  to  good  or  bad,  more  by  the  living  examples  set 
before  them,  than  by  the  book  lessons  taught  them  at  school. — 
FkUaddphia  Ledger. 


Voice. — ^This  is  a  point  unsettied  with  the  principal  authors, 
is  a  stumbling  block  to  the  more  common  grammarians  and 
teachers.  **  Transitive  verbs  have  two  voices."  Clark's  Gram., 
page  108,  rem.  Ist.  Why  did  Prof.  Clark  not  say,  *'  Verbs  have 
two  voices,"  leaving  the  word  transitive  off-  Same  author,  page^ 
109,  rem.  4th. 

.  "A  verb  taking  the  passive  form,  becomes  gramatically  intran- 
sitive." In  the  last  he  is  correct,  but  it  seems  as  if  he  were  a 
little  inconsistent.  In  the  first  place  he  means  to  leave  the  im- 
pression that  intransitive  verbs  have  no  voice ,  and  in  the  second 
place  a  verb  becomes  gramatically  intransitive  with  the  passive 
voice.  Let  us  take  the  proposition,  John  found  a  book.  Here, 
found  is  in  the  active  voice.  Reverse  the  sentence  thus:  A  book 
was  found  by  John.  Here, /owiid  is  in  the  passive  voice,  because 
the  subject  receives  the  action,  according  to  Clark's  definition  of 
the  passive  voice.  Mr.  Harvey  italicises  the  word  transitive  in 
giving  a  definition  of  voice.  Mr.  Swinton  says  but  very  little 
about  voice,  as  if  it  were  of  no  importance.  If  voice  expresses  a 
condition  of  the  subject,  then  intransitive  verbs  must  have  voice. 
Journal,  give  us  an  article  on  the  subject.       Chas.  XI,  Wetzel* 
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WHAT  GRAMMAR  DOES  NOT  TEACH. 


/^  RAMMAB  indicates,  only  in  a  limited  waj,  t&e  received  usag«  ; 
\X  there  are  many  idiomatic  expressions  concerning  whicli  it  is 
no  help.  It  does  not  explain  the  value  of  words  nor  their  proper 
use,  and  adds  little  to  our  vocabulary,  though  an  abundance  of 
words  are  indispensable  to  correct  speaking  and  writing.  It 
teaches  neither  pronunciation  nor  accent,  nor  the  difference  of 
signification  between  words  improperly  called  synonymous,  nor 
the  propriety  of  figurative  language,  nor  any  of  those  delicacies 
of  expression  which  constitute  the  genius  of  a  language,  and 
characterize  a  clear,  elegant  and  correct  style*  So  grammarians^ 
who  devote  their  lives  to  the  rules  of  language,  are  scarcely  fa- 
mous for  their  style.  I  do  not  know  of  one  who  has  ever  distin- 
guished himself  as  an  orator  or  writer.  On  the  contrary,  the 
greatest  writers,  such  as  Corneille,  Pascal,  Moliere,  La  Fontaine^ 
and  others,  owe  nothing  to  grammar;  it  did  not  exist  in  their 
time.  The  same  is  true  of  Hom^r,  Thucydides,  Virgil,  Cicero, 
Dante,  Petrarch,  Milton  and  Shakspeare.  Grammar,  then,  is  not 
the  art  of  speaking  and  writing  correctly,  and  still  less  is  it  the 
art  of  reading,  by  which  we  ought  to  commence  the  study  of 
language.  "I  should  be  glad,"  said  Locke,  "If  I  could  be 
shown  the  language  that  could  be  learned  by  rules  of  grammar.'^ 
"A  century  of  theory,"  said  Lemare,  "will  not  advance  us  a 
step  in  the  knowledge  of  language,"  "It  is  the  grossest  mistake,'^ 
said  Condillac,  '*to  commence  with  rules." — Claude  Marcel, 
in  Popular  Science  Monthly, 

The  above  contains  a  volume  of  truth.  Nothing  is  truer  than 
that  the  study  of  grammar  does  not  give  one  the  power  to  use  the 
language  correctly.  All  teachers  study  grammar,  and  yet  not 
one  out  of  ten  can  talk  for  five  minutes  consecutively  on  a  given 
subject  and  not  furnish  illustrations  in  false  syntax.  I  know 
teachers  who  make  grammar  a  ** hobby;"  who  pride  themselves 
on  being  able  to  analyze  the  most  obscure  sentences  and  to  parse 
the  most  difficult  words,  and  yet  they  make  numerous  blunders  in 
ordinary  conversation.  Let  the  fact  be  well  fixed  in  the  mind, 
then,  that  a  knowledge  of  rules  and  definitions  will  never  of 
themselves  enable  a  person  to  speak  correctly.  The  only  thing 
that  will  enable  one  to  use  language  correctly  iBto  vseU  correctly. 
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Practice,'' pradiee — drill,  drill,  drill,  ia  the  only  road  to  correct 
speech.  Children  must  be  taught  to  speak  correctly  from  the 
first.  The  First  Beader  lesson  should  be,  not  simply  a  lesson  in 
reading,  but  also  a  lesson  in  language.  Every  school  exercise 
should  be  made  to  contribute  to  the  child's  power  of  expressing 
its  thoughts  easily  and  correctly.  One  of  the  most  effective 
'  means  to  this  end  is  the  free  and  continuous  use  of  ^' false  syn- 
tax," Encourage  the  children  to  correct  one  another's  mistakes, 
and,  in  addition,  make  frequent  blunders  for  the  purpose  of  hav- 
ing them  corrected.  This  may  be  an  easy  thing  for  you  to  do. 
It  may  come  natural.  Try  this  plan  and  my  word  for  it  the  result 
will  surprise  you.  When  you  have  exhausted  your  store  of 
illustrations,  ask  your  pupils  to  correct  the  following,  several  of 
which  I  take  from  the  School  Bulletin: 

A  Practical  Language  Lesson. — One  gentleman  said  to 
another,  "Where  do  you  live  at?"  The  answer  was,  ^^Fommil 
Mr.  Black's  mill." 

I  saw  two  men  digging  a  well  with  straw  hats. 

The  lady  was  sewing  with  a  Roman  nose. 

I  perceived  it  had  been  scoured  with  half  an  eye. 

Every  person  should  try  to  improve  their  mind  and  heart. 

If  any  boy  or  girl  be  absent,  they  will  have  to  go  to  the  foot  of 
the  class. 

He  should  not  marry  a  woman  in  high  life,  that  has  nd  money. 

The  soldiers  admired  the  houses  with  their  gable  ends  to  the 
street. 

I  once  asked  a  sick  woman  how  she  was  feeling.  She  answered, 
"I  am  better,  but  still  feel  powerful  weak" 

When  I  was  selling  fruit  trees  in  Kentucky,  I  asked  a  lady 
whether  or  not  her  husband  would  probably  wish  to  purchase  a 
few  trees.  She  answered,  "No,  no;  he  has  already  done  gone 
and  bought  a  right  smart  spl*inkle." 

A  teacher  on  seeing  a  gentleman  approach  said  to  me,  "There 
is  the  man  where  I  board." 

An  auctioneer  once  advertized  a  lot  of  chairs  which  he  said 
had  been  used  by  "school  children  without  backs." 

The  following  advertisement  appeared  recently  in  an  English 
paper:  "  St.  James's  Church — on  Sunday  next  the  afternoon  ser- 
vice will  commence  at  half  past  three  and  continue  until  further 
notice," 
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"  Mr.  Smith,  I  wish  to  speak  to  you  in  private.  Periftit  me  to- 
take  you  apart  for  a  few  moments."  **  Certainly,  sir,  if  you 
will  promise  to  put  me  together  again." 

A  lady  at  Hartford  Mills  writes  to  the  Cbr^nd  Democrat:  "  I 
think  our  cows  are  doing  real  well.  We  have  seven  and  make 
10  or  1200  lbs  of  butter  during  the  year,  besides  we  have  a  large 
family,  and  (kree  of  them  is  heifers*' 

**  Confess  one  another's  faults,"  was  a  youngster's  rendering  of 
his  Sunday  school  text.     Most  people  live  up  to  that  version. 

Moses  says  he  wishes  he  could  hear  of  some  place  where  people 
never  die :  he  would  go  and  end  his  days  there. 

An  Iowa  paper  says:  "it's  only  twenty-one  years  since  the  first 
house  was  erected  in  Burlington,  and  now  it  contains  20,120  in* 
habitants. 

An  old  farmer  employed  a  son  of  Erin  to  work  for  him  on  his 
farm.  Pat  was  constantly  misplacing  the  end  boards  in  the  cart, 
the  front  board  behind  and  the  tail  board  in  front,  which  made 
the  old  gentleman  very  irritable.  To  prevent  blunders  he  painted 
on  both  a  large  ''B,"  thei>  calling  Pat  to  him  and  showing  him 
the  board,  said:  **Now,  you  blockhead,  you  need  makenojnis- 
take,  as  they  are  both  now  marked.  This  (pointing  to  board)  is 
*B'  ftr  before,  and  that  (indicating  the  tail  board)  is  *B*  for  be- 
hind," whereupon  the  old  gentleman  marched  off  with  great  dig- 
nity. He  was  more  concise  than  the  colored  preacher  in  Rich- 
mond, who  said:  '^De  fore  part  ob  de  church  will  please  set  down 
so  de  hind  part  ob  de  church  can  see  de  fore  part,  for  de  hind 
part  can't  see  de  fore  part  ef  the  fore  part  persist  in  standin'  be- 
fore de  hind  part  to  de  utter  exclusion  of  de  hind  part  by  de  fora 
part." 

Here  is  an  Irish  gentleman's  letter  to  his  son  in  college:  **  My 
Dear  son — ^I  write  to  send  you  two  pair  of  my  old  breeches,  that 
you  may  have  a  new  coat  made  out  of  them ;  also  some  new 
socks  which  your  mother  has  just  knit  by  cutting  down  some  of  . 
mine.  Your  mother  sends  you  two  pounds  without  my  knowl- 
edge, and  for  fear  you  may  not  use  it  wisely,  I  have  kept  back 
half  and  only  send  you  one.  Your  mother  and  I  are  well,  ex- 
cept that  your  sister  has  got  the  liieasles,  which  we  think  would 
have  spread  among  the  other  girls  if  Tom  had  not  had  it  before, 
and  he  is  the  only  one  left.  I  hope  you  will  do  honor  to  my 
teachings;  if  not,  you  are  an  ass,  and  your  mother  and  myself 
your  affectionate  parents." 
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In  answer  to  numerous  inquiries  concerning  the  selection,  employment 
and  dismissal  of  teachers,  the  following  exposition  of  the  law  is  fur- 
nished : 

1.  Question — Does  the  law  give  the  trustee,  or  the  patrons  of  a  school 
the  right  to  select  a  teacher? 

Answer — The  revised  school  law  of  March  6,  1866,  section  26,  pro- 
vides among  other  things,  that  "  such  (school)  meetings  shall  have  power 
to  designate  their  teachers,"  etc. 

Thus  the  law  stood  until  1873,  when,  by  an  act  approved  March  8th, 
1873,  section  26  was  amended  hy  striking  out  the  clause  quoted  above. 

The  law  which  now  governs  the  selection  of  teachers,  in  townships,  is 
as  follows,  viz :  Section  10.  "  the  trustees  shall  take  charge  of  the  educa- 
tional affairs  of  their  respective  townships,  towns  and  cities,  employ 
teachers,"  etc.,  etc.  There  is  no  provision  of  the  law  authorizing  any 
other  person  than  the  trustee  to  select  a  teacher.  It  is  therefore  held 
that  the  provision  authorizing  the  trustee  to  employ  a  teacher,  also  au- 
thorizes him  to  select  a  teacher,  and  that  school  meetings  are  not  empow- 
ered, by  the  law,  with  the  authority  to  designate  or  employ  teachers. 

2.  Question — Are  there  any  limitations  placed  upon  township  trus- 
tees, in  the  selection  and  employment  of  teachers? 

Answer — The  limitations  mentioned  in  the  law  are  as  follows,  viz: 
Section  28  provides  that  "  trustees  shall  employ  no  person  to  te^ch  in 
any  of  the  common  schools  of  the  State,  unless  such  person  shall  have  a 
license  to  teach  issued  from  the  proper  State  or  county  authority,  and  in 
full  force  at  the  date  of  employment."  Section  28  also  provides  that  "the 
said  trustee  shall  not  employ  any  teacher  whom  a  majority  of  those  enti- 
tled to  vote  at  school  meetings  have  decided,  at  any  regular  school  meet- 
ing, they  do  not  wish  employed." 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  a  trustee  of  a  township  may  employ  any  qual- 
ified person,  to  whom  objection  in  legal  form  has  not  been  made, 

8.  Question — May  not  the  objection,  on  the  part  of  the  patrons  of  a 
school  to  the  employment  of  a  particular  teacher,  be  expressed  at  the 
regular  annual  meeting  held  on  the  first  Saturday  in  October,  if  at  all? 

Answer — It  is  held  that  all  school  meetings,  called  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  law,  are  regular  meetings,  hence  the  patrons  of  a 
school  have  the  right  to  object  to  the  employment  of  any  particular  per- 
son to  teach  their  school  at  ariy  legal  school  meeting  held  prior  to  the 
employment  of  the  teacher  by  the  trustee. 
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4.  Question — A  township  trustee  makes  a  contract  with  a  teacher,  and 
the  patrons  of  the  school  for  which  he  was  employed,  subsequently  hold 
a  meeting  and  decide  that  they  do  not  wish  said  teacher  employed.  Is 
the  action  of  the  patrons  valid,  and  does  it  set  aside  the  contract  already 
made  between  the  trustee  and  the  said  teacher? 

Answer — A  strict  interpetration  of  the  phraseology  of  the  language  of 
the  statute,  indicates  that  a  peremptory  challenge  of  a  teacher  by  the 
patrons  of  a  school,  to  be  valid,'  must  be  made  before  a  contract  has  been 
made  by  the  trustee  and  the  teacher.  In  interpreting  a  statute  of  this 
kind,  however,  the  general  spirit  and  intent  of  the  law  should  be  consid- 
ered. There  are  two  parties  whose  rights  are  involved  in  this  question, 
the  patrons  of  the  school  and  the  teacher.  The  law  seeks  to  protect  both* 
The  contract  provided  for  in  the  law  is  mutually  beneficial  to  both  par- 
ties. By  it  the  teacher  binds  himself  to  serve  the  patrons,  and  deprives 
himself  of  the  right  to  contract  his  services  to  any  other  party  f  this  af- 
fords security  to  the  people.  On  the  other  hand  the  trustee,  as  the  a^ent 
of  the  people,  binds  himself  to  give  the  teacher  employment  and  to  pay 
him  a  reasonable  compensation  for  his  services ;  this  shoitld  afford  secu- 
rity to  the  teacher.  The  people  now  have  the  right  to  demand  that  the 
teacher  perform  competent  service,  in  accordance  with  the  law,  which  is 
and  must  always  be  a  part  of  the  contract.  The  teacher  certainly  does 
not  violate  his  part  of  the  contract  until  he  fails  to  perform  the  compe- 
tent service  agreed  upon.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  if  a  teacher 
had  msuie  a  legal  contract  with  a  trustee,  by  which  he  was  bound  under 
the  law  to  perform  a  particular  service  and  for  a  specified  compensation,  it 
would  be  unjust  to  deprive  him  of  the  benefits  arising  from  the  contract, 
by  a  peremptory  challenge  which  did  not  even  permit  him  to  show  that 
he  was  able  and  willing  to  perform  the  service  agreed  upon. 

It  is  therefore  held  that  a  peremptory  challenge,  by  the  patrons  of  the 
schoolj  to  be  valid,  must  be  made  prior  to  the  appointment  of  the  teacher 
by  the  trustee,  and  that  the  right  of  peremptory  challenge  does  not  exist 
after  a  contract  has  been  made. 

5.  Question — Have  the  patrons  of  a  school  no  remedy  against  a  teacher 
already  employed,  who  proves  to  be  incompetent  or  immoral  ? 

Answer — Section  28,  last  clause,  provides  that  "  at  any  time  after  the 
commencement  of  any  school,  if  a  majority  of  such  voters  petition  such 
trustee  that  they  wish  the  teacher  thereof  dismissed,  such  trustee  shall 
dismiss  such  teacher,  but  only  upon  due  notice,  and  upon  good  cause 
shown."  The  proper  mode  of  procedure,  in  the  dismissel  of  an  incom- 
petent teacher,  is  suggested  in  a  note  on  Section  28,  of  the  school  law,  to 
be  found  on  page  25. 

Another  remedy  against  an  incompetent  or  immoral  teacher  may  be 
found  in  the  revocation  of  his  license.  Section  36  of  the  law  provides 
that  "the  county  superintendent  shall  have  power  to  revoke  licenses 
granted  by  him  or  his  predecessors,  for  incompetency,  immorality,  cru- 
elty, or  general  neglect  of  the  business  of  the  school,"  etc.    For  the 
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proper  mode  of  procedure,  in  securing  the  revocation  of  a  teacher's  li- 
cense,  see  note  on  section  86  of  the  school  law,  to  be  found  on  page  28. 
*  It  will  thus  be  seen  by  answer  to  question  6,  together  with  others  that 
have  preceded  it,  that  there  are  three  modes  of  relieving  a  school  of  an 
undesirable  teacher :  1st,  by  the  peremptcry  challenge  which  may  be  with- 
out cause  assigned,  but  must  be  made  before  a  contract  is  entered  into 
between  the  trustee  and  the  teacher;  2d,  by  the  petition  for  dismissal, 
which  must  be  made  after  a  teacher  has  commenced  his  school,  and  for 
good  cause  shown ;  3d,  by  the  revocation  of  the  license,  which  can  only  be 
done  by  the  county  sviperintendent,  and  for  good  cause. 

6.  Question — Who  are  legal  voters  at  school  meetings  called  for  the 
purpose  of  selecting  a  teacher  or  of  appointing  a  director? 

Answer — There  being  no  provision  of  the  law  for  meetings  of  the 
patrons  of  a  school,  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  a  teacher,  the  law  does 
not  provide  who  shall  be  voters  at  such  meetings.  The  law  does  pro- 
vide, however,  for  school  meetings  for  the  election  of  a  director;  the  re- 
pair, removal,  erection  or  sale  of  a  school  house;  for  the  purpose  of 
ordering  a  peremptory  challenge  of  a  teacher;  or  for  the  purpose  of  pe- 
titioning the  trustee  in  regard  to  the  removal  of  a  teacher.  At  all  such 
meetings,  all  tax-payers  of  the  district,  except  married  women  and  mi- 
nors, are  entitled  to  vote.  See  sections  26,  27  and  28,  and  also  note  on 
section  26,  on  page  28,  of  school  law. 

7.  Question — Have  the  patrons  of  a  school  a  right  to  meet  for  the 
purpose  of  desi£^nating  their  teacher,  and  is  it  the  duty  of  the  trustee  to 
employ  the  teacher  who  has  been  chosen  at  such  a  meeting? 

Answer — While  there  are  no  provisions  of  the  law  authorizing  meet- 
ings for  such  a  purpose,  there  is  certainly  no  statute  prohibiting  them. 
A  vote  by  the  patrons  of  a  school  in  favor  of  a  teacher  cannot,  however, 
control  the  action  of  the  trustee  in  the  employment  of  a  teacher.  Any 
action  of  this  kind  must  be  regarded  as  advisory,  or  as  a  petition  merely. 
If  the  patrons  of  a  school  are  united  in  the  choice  of  a  thoroughly  com- 
petent person  to  teach  their  school  and  the  trustee  is  under  no  obligation 
to  any  other  person,  he  may  properly  employ  the  person  so  designated; 
but  it  should  be  observed  that  the  trustee  is  responsible  under  the  law 
for  the  selection  of  suitable  persons  to  teach  the  schools  of  his  township. 
This  reponsibility  he  cannot  alienate.  If  he  should  delegate  it  to  an 
agent,  he  is  still  responsible.  He  cannot,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  be  re- 
lieved of  this  responsibility  even  by  a  vote  of  the  patrons  of  a  school. 
The  trustee  should,  therefore,  be  sustained  if  he  should  exercise  the  au- 
thority reposed  in  him  by  the  law. 

8.  Question — Is  a  township  trustee  subject  to  the  same  limitations,  in 
the  employment  of  a  teacher  for  a  township  graded  school,  as  in  the  em- 
ployment of  a  teacher  for  a  district  school  ? 

Answer — A  trustee  can  employ  no  person  to  teach  in  a  township 
graded  school,  unless  such  person  shall  have  a  license  to  teach,  issued 
from  the  proper  State  or  county  authority,  and  in  full  force  at  the  date 
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of  employment.  2.  A  careful  examination- of  all  the  sections  of  the  law- 
relating  to  school  meetings,  shows  clearly  that  the  term  "such  meetings," 
as  used  in  section  28,  refers  to  "district  meeting."  Section  28,  then,  con- 
fers the  right  of  peremptory  challenge  upon  voters  at  district  meetings, 
and  only  with  reference  to  their  respective  district  schools.  A  township 
graded  school  is  not  a  school  for  a  particular  district,  but  for  the  entire 
township.  There  being  no  authority  m  the  law  for  a  meeting  of  the 
voters  of  a  township  for  school  purposes,  it  is  held  that  the  patrons  of  a 
township  graded  school  do  not  possess  the  right  of  peremptory  chal- 
lenge. The  language  of  the  statute  in  regard  to  a  joint  graded  school 
is  very  conclusive  upon  this  point.  It  is  as  follows,  viz:  "Such  (joint) 
trustees  shall  have  the  care  and  management  of  such  graded  schools,  and 
they  shall  select  the  teachers  therefor." 
Very  respectfully, 

J.  H.  SMART,  Sup't.  Public  Inst. 


A  PLAN  has  been  set  on  foot,  for  the  first  time  in  history,  to  secure. a 
regular  international  exchange  of  Weather  Reports.  It  is  the  object  of 
the  exchange  to  render  practicable  the  preparation  of  a  Daily  Weather 
Map  which  may  embrace  within  its  limits  the  whole  Northern  Hemis- 
phere, and  permit  a  study  of  atmospheric  movements  which,  not  limited 
to  any  one  continent  or  sea,  may  enable  storms  and  disturbances  to  be 
traced,  from  wherever  they  arise,  through  their  course  until  they  disap- 
pear. The  limits  of  any  one  continent  are  too  small  to  allow  the  proper 
study  of  the  atmosphere  which,  surrounding  the  earth,  revolves  in  it» 
whole  extent  with  it  once  in  twenty-four  hours.  The  observations  on 
the  Bulletin  are  taken  daily  and  everywhere  at  the  same  instant  of  phys- 
ical  time.  For  instance,  when  the  observers  at  New  Tork  and  San 
Francisco  are  reading  their  instruments  daily,  it  may  be  safely  assumed 
those  in  Siberia  or  the  Pacific,  the  West  Indies  or  northern  Canada,  are 
at  that  moment  also  reading  theirs.  The  readings  reported  are  thus  sim- 
ultaneous and  valuable.  The  Bulletin  is  inexpensive,  the  reading  being 
taken  in  every  country  by  the  observers  of  that  country  and  forwarded 
by  mail  to  Washington,  in  packages,  on  the  fifteenth  and  last  days  of 
each  month ;  the  United  States  observations  being  sent  as  an  equivalent. 
The  most  distinguished  meteorologists  in  the  world  have  approved  the 
undertaking*.  The  Congress  at  Vienna,  in  1878,  having  given  it  their 
approval,  it  has  fallen  to  the  United  States  to  be  the  first  to  give  the 
work  practical  shape,  and  establish  a  form  which  aims  to  bind  together, 
in  a  work  for  a  common  good,  the  labors  of  every  country. 


EDITORIAU 


Tub  Educationist  has  been  consolidated  in  Thb  Indiana  School  Jouknal,  W. 
A.  Bell  is  to  continue  as  Editor,  A.  0.  Shortridge  and  George  P.  Brown  are  to  be  associate 
editors.  Each  editor  is  to  be  at  liberty  to  express  his  views  on  educational  matters  without 
holding  the  others  responsible  for  the  same.  Mr.  Shortridge' s  articles  will  be  signed  S., 
and  Mr.  Brown's,  B. 


Ip  you  do  not  get  your  Journal  by  the  1 5th  of  the  month,  write  &t 
once. 

If  you  wish  the  address  of  your  Journal  changed,  give  the  old  post 
office  as  w^ell  as  the  new,  together  with  the  county  in  each  case. 

New  subscribers  should  add  ten  cents  to  the  subscription  price  of  the 
Journal,  to  prepay  postage,  as  the  new  law  requires.  If  sent  with  the 
subscription  it  will  save  trouble  and  expense. 

The  State  Superintendent  has  stated,  in  the  Official  Department  of 
the  Journal  several  times,  that  he  can  supply  the  School  Law  and  Re- 
ports of  his  Department  on  certain  named  conditions.  Teachers  wishing 
either  of  these  documents  should  send  to  the  Superintendent  direct,  and 
not  to  the  Editor  of  the  Journal,  for  them. 


WHO  WILL  EXPLAIN? 


It  now  seems  that  questions  for  the  examination  of  teachers,  prepared 
by  the  State  Boatd  of  Education,  are  distributed  among  the  anxious  appli- 
cants a  few  days  in  advance  of  that  trying  ordeal.  This  is  true  in  one 
county,  at  least,  and  the  fear  is  that  the  same  thing  may  be  said  of  others. 
In  a  recent  letter  to  the  Indianapolis  Daily  Jourmal^  Timothy  Wilson, 
principal  of  Spiceland  Academy,  says :  "  I  know  persons  who  were  told 
that  by  paying  a  certain  sum  they  could  obtain  the  questions  several  days 
before  the  examination."  Mr.  Wilson  further  says:  "I  know  persons 
who  obtained  twelve  months'  certificates  whose  advancement  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  teach  at  all,  and  who  by  any  fair  examination  would  never  have 
been  able  to  pass.  I  could  not  understand  at  the  time  how  students 
whose  advancement  was  so  limited  that  they  could  not  pass  on  a  single 
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• 
branch  o£  the  common  school  studies,  could  obtain  certificates  for  a 
longer  time  than  those  who  had  finished  the  entire  course."  Our  readers 
probably  know  that  these  questions  are  prepared  and  printed  by  the 
State  Board  of  Education,  and  one  or  more  copies,  as  may  be  agreed 
upon,  sent  to  each  county  superintendent.  How  it  is  that  the  questions 
have  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  teachers  some  time  before  examination 
day,  is  a  question  that  caiji  certainly  be  answered.  A  year  or  two  since 
when,  the  same  charge  was  made  and  proven  against  another  county,  it 
was  found  that  the  traveling  agents  of  the  firm  that  did  the  printing 
passed  the  questions  round  prematurely.  It  is  possible  that  the  same  ac- 
commodating hand^  has  been  stretched  forth  in  aid  of  the  weak-minded 
teachers  of  Henry  county.  It  may  have  been  by  some  other.  In  any 
case  the  school  authorities  should  find  out  who  did  it,  and  immediately 
inform  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  at  Indianapolis.      S. 


WASTE  OF  LABOR  IN  THE  WORK  OF  EDUCATION. 


The  Bureau  of  Education  at  Washington  City  has  done  the  cause  of 
education  good  service  in  publishing,  in  pamphlet  form,  President  Chad- 
bourne's  address  on  the  subject  of  "Waste  of  Labor  in  the  Work  of 
Education."  This  address  was  first  delivered  before  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Instruction,  and  afterwards  before  the  Connecticut  Teachers'  As- ' 
sociation  at  New  Haven.  President  C.  opens  the  discussion  of  the  sub- 
ject by  an  argument  to  prove  that  through  ignorance,  carelessness,  pride 
and  dishonesty,  a  great  portion  of  the  work  performed  in  ether  depart- 
ments is  wasted,  and  that  therefore  nothing  is  contributed  to  rational  en- 
joyment or  the  progress  of  the  race.  The  substance  of  what  is  said  on 
this  topic  may  be  embraced  in  the  statements  that  if  a  hundred  ignorant 
men  were  put  to  work  under  their  own  direction  qr  rather  without  direc- 
tion, in  any  of  the  important  industrial  pursuits,  they  would  starve  if 
dependent  upon  the  products  of  their  own  labor,  while  the  same  men, 
directed  by^an  intelligent,  organizing  brain,  would  support  themselves 
comfortably  and  leave  a  handsome  profit  for  theif  employer;  and  that  if 
the  waste  occasioned  by  ignorance,  carelessness,  pride  and  dishonesty 
could  be  stopped,  we  would  derive  more  benefit  from  six  hours  of  efli- 
cient  toil  than  from  ten  hours  as  it  now  is.  Passing  to  the  work  of  edu- 
cation, the  subject  is  discussed  under  such  heads  as,  imperfect  teaching, 
time  wasted  in  unimportant  matters,  want  of  thoroughness,  misappre- 
hension of  the  real  purpose  of  study,  study  for  mere  discipline  a  waste, 
mental  development  retarded  by  premature  forcing,  studies  should  be 
adapted  to  the  age  and  development  of  pupils,  the  want  of  properly 
graded  schools,  waste  from  toleration  of  old  errors  in  text-books,  wa^te 
from  irregularity  of  attendance,  waste  from  neglect  of  moral  training, 
etc.    Taken  altogether,  the  address  is  a  very  able  one,  and  General  Eaton 
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has  done  well  in  indorsing  it  as  such  by  sending  it  put  as  a  circular  of 
infcrmation.  We  have  space  here  for  a  single  paragraph,  and  hayc 
xjhosen  the  one  headed,  "Waste  for  want  of  Enthusiasm  on  the  part  of 
the  Teacher": 

"I  have  but  two  points  more  to  make,  and  these  relate  especially  to 
the  teacher.  There  is  failure  to  secure  energetic  work  and  the  best  re- 
sults from  lack  of  enthusiasm.  Without  this  no  teacher  can  have  the 
best  success,  however  learned  and  faithful  and  hard  working  he  may  be. 
Enthusiasm  is  the  heat  that  softens  the  iron,  that  every  blow  may.  tell. 
Enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  gives  life  to  the  student  and  an 
impulse  to  every  mental  power.  It  gives  the  work  of  the  school  room  a 
quickening  impulse,  and  by  this  impulse  makes  the  student  a  gatherer 
wherever  he  goes,  ft  gives  to  the  student  independent  power;  power  to 
go  alone.  When  this  is  accomplished,  there  is  no  more  waste  in  lifting, 
dragging  or  driving.  It  was  the  enthusiasm  of  Linneeus  that  filled  his 
lecture  room  with  students  from  all  parts  of  Europe,  and  then  sent  them 
over  the  world  to  gather  new  treasures  for  themselves  and  their  master. 
It  was  the  enthusiasm  of  Agassiz  that  clothed  the  commonest  things  with 
new  life  and  beauty;  that  charmed  every  listener  and  transformed  the 
aged  and  the  young,  the  ignorant  and  the  learned,  into  joyful  learners. 
Another  man,  with  the  same  learning,  the  same  devotion  and  equal  la- 
bor, might  not  accomplish  one-tenth  as  much,  because  he  failed  to  enkin- 
dle that  interest  that  quickens  every  mental  power  and  lights  the  fire  of 
latent  genius,  which,  once  enkindled,  reveals  to  its  possessor  truths  far 
beyond  the  range  of  those  whose  minds  have  never  been  touched  by  this 
life-giving  power  of  enthusiasm.  It  is  said  one  loses  this  enthusiasm 
after  a  while.  Then  he  ought  to  stop  teaching.  If  he  cannot  grow  en- 
thusiastic presenting  the  plainest  rules  of  arithmetic  and  Latin  for  the 
fiftieth  time  to  a  new  mind,  then  he  is  unfit  for  his  work,  and  should 
spend  his  strength  on  stone  or  clay,  which  can  only  yield  to  force,  but 
never  take  form  at  the  mere  glow  of  enthusiasm  in  the  worker."        S. 


CATHOLICISM  vs,  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

The  Journafnas  not  often  spoken  on  the  attitude  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church  toward  the  public  schools  lest  it  might,  in  the  minds  of  some 
of  its  readers,  lay  itself  liable  to  the  charge  of  being  partizan  or  secta- 
rian, but  matters  have  assumed  such  a  shape  that  the  leading  educational 
organ  of  the  State  should  no  longer  keep  silent.  The  Journal  makes  no 
attack  upon  the  Catholic  Church ;  it  simply  feels  called  upon  to  defend 
the  public  schools. 

That  the  free  school  system  lies  at  the  foundation  of  our  republican 
government,  but  few  will  deny.  If  the  people  govern,  they  mitsi  he  edu- 
cated.   To  insist  that  this  general  intelligence  can  be  secured  through  pa- 
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rochial  scIiooIb,  is  arguing  against  the  experience  of  all  past  history.    In 
no  country,  in  no  age  of  the  world,  have  these  schools  educated  the 


( 


It  is  useless  to  deny  that  the  Catholics  have  assumed  an  attitude  of  hos- 
tility to  this  distinctively  American  institution.  This  is  not  mere  sus- 
picion nor  unsupported  assertion;  the  evidence  is  found  in  the  utterances 
of  Catholic  papers  all  over  the  country.  For  instance,  The  New  York 
j  Freeman's  Journal  of  Novemher  18,  1874,  said:  "Education  is  not  the 
\  work  of  the  State  at  all ;  it  helongs  to  families  and  to  voluntary  associa- 
)  tions.  The  school  tax  in  itself  is  an  unjust  imposition." 
,  Again,  Nov.  20:  "First — We  will  not  suhject  our  Catholic  children  to 
^  your  teachers.    You  ought  to  know  why,  in  a  multitude  of  cases.    Sec- 

•  ond — We  will  not  expose  our  Catholic  children  to  association  with  all 
<    the  children  who  have  a  right  to  attend  the  puhlic  schools.    Do  you  not 

know  why?" 
;       Again,  Dec.  11 :  "The  Catholic  solution  of  this  muddle  ahout  Bihle  or 
f   no  Bihle  in  schools  is.  'Hands  off!'     No  State  taxation  nor  any  donation 
(    for  any  schools.    Tou  look  to  your  children  and  we  look  to  ours.    We 
^  don't  want  to  he  taxed  for  Catholic  schools.    We  do  not  want  to  he  taxed 

for  Protestant  or  godless  schools.    Let  the  puhlic  school  system  go  where 

*  it  came  from — the  devil.    We  want  Christian  schools,  and  the  State  can- 
not tell  us  what  Christianity  is." 

-     Another  recognized  organ  of  Catholic  opinion  is  The  New  Fork  Tablet 
It  said,  Dec.  8;  "  We  are  not  opposed  to  puhlic  schools  supported  by  the 
State,  if  the  State  provides  schools  for  us  in  which  we  can  teach  our  own 
^    religion;    but  we  are  opposed  to   infidel,   godless,   or  purely   secular 
schools." 

Again,  Dec.  25 :  "  We  demand  of  the  State,  as  our  right,  either  such 
schools  as  our  church  will  accept,  or  exemption  from  the  school  tax.  If 
it  will  support  schools  by  a  general  tax,  we  demand  thai  it  provide  or 
give  us  our  portion  of  the  public  funds,  and  leave  us  to  provide  schools 
in  our  own  religion,  under  the  supervision  of  our  own  church.  We  hold 
education  to  be  a  function  of  the  church,  not  of  the  State;  and  in  our' 
case  we  do  not  and  will  not  accept  the  State  as  an  educator." 

The  Catholic  Telegraph,  a  paper  published  in  Cincinnati  and  edited  by 

a  hrother  of  Archbishop  Purcell,  used  the  following  language :  "  It  will 

be  a  glorious  day  for  Catholics  in  this  country  when,  under  the  Jaws  of 

justice  and  morality,  our  school  system  shall  be  shivered  to  pieces.    Until 

.   then  modem  Paganism  will  triumph." 

The  Catholic  Columbian,  published  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  says:  "Our 
judgment  of  purely  secular  schools  is,  they  are  unfit  for  Catholic  chil- 
dren, and  that  Catholic  parents  cannot  be  allowed  the  sacraments  who 
>  choose  to  send  their  children  to  them,  when  they  could  make  use  ot 
^  Catholic  schools."  And  The  Central  Catholic,  published  in  this  city,  says: 
"  Either  do  not  tax  us,  or  if  you  do,  then  give  us  our  proportion  of  the  ' 
money  to  educate  our  own  children." 


/ 
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At  a  meeting  of  the  Irish  Catholic  Benevolent  Union,  in  which  were 
representatives  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  held  some  time  ago 
at  St.  Louis,  the  public  school  question  was  discussed.  The  committee  on 
resolutions,  among  others,  introduced  the  following: 

Resolved^  That  the  present  system  of  public  schools,  ignoring  all  super- 
natural authority,  and  making  the  knowledge  of  God  the  last  thing  to 
be  learned,  is  a  curse  to  our  country,  and  the  flood-gate  of  atheism,  of 
sensuality,  and  of  civil,  social  and  national  corruption. 

A  long,  spirited,  and  somewhat  acrimonious  debate  ensued,  in  which 
many  bitter  things  were  said  against  the  schools.  The  resolution  was, 
however,  finally  modified  to  read  as  follows,  and  then  passed  unani 
mously : 

Resolved^  That  the  system  of  State  education  now  established  in  most 
of  the  States,  by  its  failure  to  provide  proper  religious  instruction  for  the 
young,  and  its  enlightening  the  head  to  the  entire  neglect  of  heart  cul- 
ture, meets  with  our  unqualified  reprobation;  that  it  unjustly  taxes  a 
large  class  of  our  people  who  cannot,  without  danger  to  the  faith  and 
morality  of  their  offspring,  avail  themselves  of  its  advantages. 

The  Freeman^ 8  Journal  says :  "  Out  of  ^very  100  Catholics  that  are  ed- 
ucated in  the  public  schools  of  the  United  States,  the  reviewer  may  set 
down  98  as  a  clear  and  certain  gain  to  the  devil." 

We  might  fill  pages  with  such  extracts  from  Catholic  papers  and 

Catholic  priests,  but  the  above  will  satisfy  any  unbiased  mind  that  the 

Catholic  church  is  making  war  upon  the  public  schools.    Much  is  said  as 

to  these  schools  being  godless  schools,  and  mu«h  opposition  is  made  in 

many  places  to  the  reading  of  the  Bible  in  the  public  schools.    To  take 

the  Bible  out  of  the  schools  would  not  make  them  any  more  godly,  nor 

^make  them  any  more  acceptable  to  the  Catholics.    A  priest  in  the  Boston 

AdvertUer  said :  "  Catholics  would  not  be  satisfied  with  the  public  schools 

'  even  if  the  Protestant  Bible  and  every  vestige  of  religious  teaching  were 

^  banished  from  them." 

The  fact  is  clear  that  the  war  is  upon  the  American  system  of  free 
public  schools,  and  as  our  form  of  government  is  founded  .in  an  import-  • 
ant  sense  upon  our  schools,  the  war  is  upon  our  government.  This  war 
is  thrust  upon  us,  and  if  Catholics  find  themselves  worsted  in  the  end, 
they  will  have  but  themselves  to  blame.  There  is  no  religious  persecu- 
tion about  it.  It  is  simply  a  question  of  pj^otecting  the  free  schools  from 
the  attacks  of  a  powerful  and  insidious  enemy,  which  makes  no  conceal- 
ment of  its  opposition  to  them.  If  the  authorities  of  the  Presbyterian, 
Methodist,  or  Baptist  Church  were  to  take  a  similar  stand,  and  their  pa- 
pers to  use  such  expressions  as  the  foregoing,  we  would  denounce  them 
in  the  same  terms.  We  stand  for  the  free  schools  as  a  necessary  element 
of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  ^ 

We  close  this  article  by  asserting,  without  the  fear  of  successful  con- 
tradiction, that  our  public  schools  are  not  godless  schools,  and  that  whilst 
they  are  almost  entirely  free  from  teaching  sectarian  dogmas,  they  incul- 
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cate,  the  great  fundamental  principles  of  reverence  toward  Gk>d  and  duty 
toward  man.  The  study  of  catechism-religion  does  no  more  toward  cor- 
recting a  man's  life  than  the  committing  of  grammatical  rules  and  defi- 
nitions does  toward  correcting  his  language.  "  By  their  fruits  ye  shall 
know  them,"  and  judging  by  these  fruits  we  are  compelled  to  conclude 
that  the  kind  of  character  developed  in  Catholic  schools  is  not  well  suited 
to  this  climate.  It  is  a  notorious  fact  that  no  other  church  has  half  as 
many  representatives  in  our  poor  houses,  jails  and  penitentiaries  as  has 
this  same  Catholic  church,  notwithstanding  its  strict  church  observances 
and  its  God-fearing  schools. 


THE  FIRST  DAY  OF  SCHOOL. 


As  the  opening  of  the  school  year  is  at  hand,  wo  feel  called  upon  U> 
make  some  suggestions,  especially  to  young  teachers,  with  reference  to- 
their  first  day's  work.  The  first  day  is  of  more  importance  than  any 
other  day  in  the  school  year.  Upon  no  other  day  will  impressions  be  so 
easily  made  or  so  firmly  fixed.  Every  word  of  the  teacher  will  be 
heard  and  every  action  noted.  While  he  is  "getting  the  hang  of  the 
school  house,"  the  children  are  getting  the  hang  of  him.  No  teacher 
can  afford  to  make  mistakes  on  the  first  day. 

Since,  then,  so  much  depends  upon  this  day,  let  us  see  what  prepara- 
tion it  is  necessary  for  tl>e  teacher  to  make,  and  what  are  the  steps  neces- 
sary to  take.  We  mention  only  the  things  of  most  importance,  and  have 
in  mind  particularly  country  teachers. 

1.  The  teacher  should  see  to  it  that  the  school  house  is  in  proper  con- 
dition. As  it  is  too  often  the  case  that  neither  the  trustee  nor  director 
gives  any  immediate  attention  to  the  school  houses,  the  probabilities  are 
that  unless  the  teacher  calls  special  attention  to  the  matter  the  school 
house  will  not  be  in  condition  for  occupation  on  the  first  morning  of 
school.  • 

2.  Be  at  school  early  and  have  the  house  properly  warmed  and  every- 
thing in  readiness  for  the  reception  of  the  pupils.  This  will  avoid  all 
hurry  and  confusion. 

8.  Learn  from  some  source  (usually  it  must  be  from  the  pupils  them- 
selves) the  classification  of  the  previous  school,  especially  in  arithmetic, 
being  sure  to  note  the  point  each  class  had  reached  in  the  book  at  the 
close  of  school.  Get  this,  if  possible,  before  the  first  morning,  but  get  it, 
and  get  it  before  calling  school.  * 

4.  When  everything  is  in  readiness,  call  school.  Have  clearly  in  mind 
just  wl^t  to  do,  and  just  how  to  do  it.  Have  your  scripture  selection 
made;  let  it  be  short.  Do  not  attempt  to  have  singing,  because  on  the 
first  morning,  in  a  strange  school,  the  probabilities  are  that  you  could 
not  make  singing  a  success,  and,  remember,  you  cannot  afford  to  make  a 
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failure.  If  you  oflTer  prayer,  confine  yourself  to  two  minutes — prayer  in 
school  should  seldom  exceed  that  time.  If  you  make  opening  remarks^ 
let  them  he  few  and  to  the  point.  This  is  not  the  time  for  moralizing  or 
sermonizing. 

5.  All  preliminaries  finished,  organize  your  school.  Howf  Ay  I  there's 
the  rub.  Various  plans  may  be  suggested.  We  give  the  following;  im- 
prove upon  it,  if  you  can.  The  first  great  object  is  to  give  each  one  same- 
thing  to  do  as  soon  qf  possible.  .  Give  them  something  to  do  before  they 
find  something  to  do.  This  is  not  the  time  for  enrolling  the  names. 
Take  in  hand  your  old  classification,  bofore  obtained,  and  ask  all  those 
who  composed  the  most  advanced  class  in  arithmetic  to  stand,  then  as- 
sign them  a  lesson,  not  quite  so  far  over  as  they  had  advanced,  and  let  it 
consist  principally  in  solving  problems.  Ask  that  the  lesson  shall  be 
learned  at  once,  and  that  the  work  be  left  upon  their  ^iea  and  brought  to 
the  class.  Excuse  them.  Call  for  the  next  class  in  arithmetic  and  assign 
a  lesson  in  a  similar  way.  Then  for  the  next,  and  the  next,  until  all  the 
arithmetic  classes  have  been  disposed  of.  As  a  very  large  majority  of 
every  country  school  study  arithmetic  in  some  of  its  grades,  this  will 
dispose  of  most  of  the  school.  Next  call  forward  the  large  boys  and 
girls  not  in  the  last  school,  and  after  a  few  questions  assign  them  work 
with  some  one  of  the  arithmetic  (Hasses  already  organized.  Then  all  the 
older  pupils  having  work  assigned,  you  oall  forward  the  "  little  folks," 
and  talk  with  them  and  give  them  something  to  do.  In  this  way,  in  less 
than  thirty  minutes,  every  pupil  in  school  can  be  provided  with  work. 
Arithmetic  is  selected  as  the  best  branch  in  which  to  assign  the  first  lesson, 
for  two  reasons:  1.  It  always  includes  a  large  majority  of  the  school. 
2.  It  is  the  best  branch  in  which  to  insure  study  in  the  preparation  of 
the  lesson.  As  the  work  is  to  be  left  on  the  slates,  all  must  work.  Call 
the  first  class  to  recite.  Examine  slates.  Hear  a  part  or  all  ot  the  reci- 
tation, as  time  will  allow.  Assign  more  work,  and  also  give  lessons  in 
other  branches.  Call  the  next  class  and  go  through  the  same  process.  By 
this  plan,  when  noon  comes,  a  good  half-day's  work  will  be  done,  and 
your  school  will  have  been  fairly  "  organized." 

6.  By  taking  the  above  plan  of  organizing  on  the  classification  of  the 
previous  school,  and  adhering  to  it  for  the  time  being,  you  forestall  that 
most  pernicious  feature  of  the  country  schools,  self-promotions.  If  a 
pupil  brings  a  book  for  an  advanced  class,  insist  that  he  shall  take  his 
old  class  until  you  can  see  whether  it  is  best  for  him  to  "go  up."  State 
expressly  that  this  classification  will  not  necessarily  be  permanent — that 
you  expect  to  promote  or  demote,  as  the  good  of  the  pupils  may  require. 

7.  Allow  no  disorder  on  the  first  day  that  you  do  not  expect  to  allow 
on  other  days.  It  is  a  fatal  blunder  to  permit  things  to  run  at  loose  enda 
the  first  day,  expecting  to  "tighten  up"  after  a  while. 

8.  Make  few  rules,  and  only  such  as  you  can  and  will  see  executed. 
An  unenforced  rule  is  a  hundred  times  worse  than  no  rule  at  all. 
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9.  St»rt  with  the  idea  that  you  can  only  govern  your  school  well  by 
keeping  them  busy,  and  labor  to  this  end. 

10.  Remember  that  very  much  more  depends  upon  the  teacher  than 
upon  any  rules  he  may  make,  or  any  methods  he  may  employ.  The  best 
rules  are  worthless  in  the  hands  of  a  poor  teacher,  and  the  poorest  meth- 
ods become  effective  in  the  hands  of  a  live  teacher.  As  the  teacher^  so 
the  school. 


PARROT  READING. 


Under  the  above  caption  we  propose  to  answer  the  ofl-repeated  ques- 
tion: "In  teaching  reading,  should  the  teacher  read^ri^f  In  the  outset 
we  answer,  no:  un^alifiedly  and  emphatically,  no.  Let  it  be  borne  in 
mind  that  "good  oral  reading  consists  in  the  correct  expression  of  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  of  another  as  they  are  represented  to  the  eye  on  the 
printed  or  written  page."  It  is  not  simply  "  the  naming  of  words  in  a 
given  order,  calling  them  readily  and  giving  them  their  proper  pronun- 
ciation." Neither  does  it  consist  in  calling  these  words  just  as  another 
has  called  thera — it  is  not  imitation,  ^t  is  the  expression  of  thoughts  and 
feelings.  This  being  true,  it  must  follow  that  the  fiist  step  in  reading  is 
to  master  the  thought.  The  thought  must  be  comprehended  before  it 
can  be  expressed.  Just  here  is  the  great  stumbling  block  in  the  teaching 
of  reading;  children  are  allowed  to  read  (?) — to  attempt  to  express 
thought  before  they  have  any  thought  to  express — ^before  they  have 
either  mastered  the  words  or  comprehended  the  ideas.  True,  children 
may  be  taught  to  call  words  correctly ;  they  may  be  taught  to  imitate  the 
tones  and  gestures  of  the  teacher;  but  this  does  not  answer  our  definition 
of  reading. 

If  you  wish  to  teach  children  to  sing  a  given  song  or  a  limited  number 
of  songs,  the  quickest  process  is  to  do  it  by  rote — to  sing  and  have  the 
children  sing:  sing  and  have  the  children  sing — rote,  imitation,  imita^ 
tion.  But  when  you  have  taught  a  song  in  this  manner,  you  have  given 
the  children  nothing  that  will  enable  them  to  sing  a  new  piece  until  they 
have  heara  it  sung  by  some  one  else.  They  have  not  been  helped  in  the 
least  to  become  independent  singers — to  read  music  for  themselves.  It 
is  a  slow  process,  certainly,  to  teach  songs  by  first  teaching  the  principles 
of  music — by  teaching  children  to  make  sounds  that  are  indicated  by  the 
notes,  and  yet  by  this  method  every  song  that  is  learned  makes  it  easier 
to  sing  the  next  without  help,  and  the  process  followed  out  makes  inde- 
pendent readers  of  music.  We  were  surprised,  not  long  since,  to  hear 
Prof.  Loomis,  who  has  had  charge  of  vocal  music  in  the  Indianapolis 
schools  for  many  years,  say  that  many  of  the  most  successful  teachers  of 
music  are  persons  who  cannot  sing  at  all  themselves.  He  accounted  for 
the  fact  by  saying  that  the  poor  singers,  not  being  able  to  teach  by  rote, 
compel  the  children  to  rely  upon  themselves,  and  thus  they  become  inde- 
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pendent  singers;  while  teachers  who  sing  well  themselves  frequently  se- 
cure the  poorest  results,  for  the  reason  that  their  voice  always  directs 
the  singing,  and  the  children  become  accustomed  to  follow  a  leader.  The 
■same  principle  holds  in  the  teaching  of  reading.  The  easiest  and  quickest 
way  to  teach  a  limited  number  of  pieces  is  for  the  teacher  to  read  and 
have  the  children  imitate,  lead  and  have  the  children  to  follow;  but  it  is 
■one  of  the  poorest  and  slowest  processes  by  which  to  make  independent 
readers.  Just  as  a  parrot  may  be  taught  to  speak  certain  words  without 
at  all  comprehending  their  meaning,  so  children  may  be  taught  to  imi- 
tate the  reading  of  the  teacher  without  at  all  comprehending  what  they 
express;  but  this  is  not  reading.  Children  should  be  taught  to  read  by 
requiring  them  to  (1.)  master  the  words  as  to  their  pronunciation  and 
meanings;  (2.)  to  comprehend  the  thought  of  the  sentence  or  paragraph; 
(6.)  to  properly  express  these  thoughts.  The  ability  to  take  the  third 
step  always  depends  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  first  two  have  been 
taken.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  when  a  child  fails  to  read  a  piece  cor- 
rectly, he  fails  because  he  does  not  fully  comprehend  the  thought,  and 
the  best  way  to  help  him  is  not  to  read  it  for  him  and  have  him  imitate, 
but  to  remedy  the  difficulty — to  help  him  understand  what  he  is  reading. 
We  do  not  say  that  the  teacher  should  never  read  for  his  pupils — that 
be  should  never  give  them  an  example — we  know  that  this  is  often  neces- 
sary ;  but  we  do  mean  to  say  that  the  rule  should  be  that  the  children 
should  be  made  ttf  read  correctly  by  making  them  comprehend  what  they 
are  to  read — that  the  teacher^s  voice  should  be  the  last  resort  and  not  the 
first 


LONG  ARTICLES. 


Each  of  the  first  two  articles  in  this  number  of  the  Journal  is  longer 
than  we  usually  choose  to  print,  but  we  doubt  not  that  when  either  arti- 
cle is  begun  it  will  be  finished.  We  know  the  demand  for  short  articles. 
We  know  that  there  is  a  sensational  cry  of  "give  us  boiled  down  arti- 
cles;'' and  yet,  for  the  good  ot  our  readers,  we  persist  in  publishing,  oc- 
casionally, long  articles.  A  little  thought  on  the  part  of  any  one  will 
convince  him  that  the  articles  which  are  of  most  use  to  him  are  long  ones. 
We  read  pithy  paragraphs  and  short  articles  with  most  interest,  but  the  im- 
pressions they  make  are  not  permanent.  Let  us  spend  an  hour  in  read- 
ing short  articles,  all  of  them  good  ones,  and  at  the  close  the  multitude  of 
thoughts  will  be  so  blended  and  confused  as  to  leave  nothing  that  is  defl- 
Bite  or  lasting.  Then,  again,  spehd  an  hour  in  reading  one  long  article, 
in  which  some  subject  of  interest  has  been  thoroughly  and  systematically 
discussed,  and  at  the  end  of  the  time  you  will  find  that  the  mind  has 
been  concentrated  on  one  topic  long  enough  to  make  an  impression,  and 
that  the  number  of  ideas  on  the  same  subject  has  been  sufficiently  great 
to  enable  the  mind  to  retain  them.    In  reading  the  *' outlines  of  history" 
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we  have  crowded  into  the  mind,  in  rapid  succession,  many  important, 
fftcts,  hut  we  do  not  rememher  them ;  no  details  heing  given  to  fix  them 
in  the  mind  they  readily  pass  away.  On  the  €ame  principle  amd  for  the- 
game  reasons,^short  articles  make  hut  little  permanent  impression,  whiles 
long  ones  are  retained,  and  therefore  henefit  the  reader. 

We  helieve  that  one  of  the  most  useful  journals  that  could  he  puh- 
lished  would  he  one  in  which  each  numher  should  he  devoted  ezclu* 
sively  to  one  euhject.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  the  January  numher 
should  he  devoted  to  arithmetic.  Discuss  it  in  all  is  phases — illustrate 
methods  of  teaching  it  in  all  its  grades;  in  short,  let  it  he  a  manual  on^ 
the  Buhject  of  teaching  arithmetic.  Let  the  Fehruary  uumher  he  devoted 
in  the  same  way  to  Geography,  the  March  numher  to  Primary  work,, 
etc.,  etc.  Such  a  journal  would  he  most  profitahle  to  its  readers,  hut 
would  not  he  most  popular. 

We  write  this  article  not  so  much  to  justify  the  puhlication  of  these 
long  articles  (for  they  are  their  own  justification),  hut  for  the  purpose  of 
stimulating  some  of  our  readers  to  read  our  long  articles  for  their  won. 
$ood,  ^ 


SuFEBiNTENDSNT  Smabt  is  arranging  to  make  the  Educational  De- 
partment a  noteworthy  feature  of  the  Exposition  this  fall.  The  display 
of  "  school  products"  will  he  favorable,  and  teachers  attending  will  not 
only  be  interested  hut  instructed.  Teachers  visiting  the  city  prior  to  the 
Exposition,  can  witness  some  beautiful  specimens  of  drawing,  from  the 
Port  Wayne  schools,  by  calling  at  the  State  Superintendent's  office.  We 
liope  to  make  a  creditable  display  at  the  Exposition,  but  we  shall  make  a. 
much  better  one  at  the  Centennial.    We  hope  so,  at  least. 


Superintendent  Campbell,  of  Monroe  county,  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  where  the  school  term  is  sufficiently  long,  it  should  be  divided 
into  two  terms,  a  winter  and  a  spring  term,  and  thus  accommodate  the 
older  boys  and  girls  who  must  work  fall  and  spring,  and  the  younger 
ones  who  cannot  attend  in  the  winter.  The  suggestion  is  a  good  one, 
and  trustees  will  do  well  to  consider  it. 

The  Official  of  this  month,  concerning  the  selection,  employment  and 
dismissal  of  teachers,  is  of  special  interest  just  at  this  time.  We  are 
glad  the  superintendent  has  taken  up  this  subject  and  set  it  forth  se 
clearly. 


MISCELLANY. 


XJUESTIONS  PREPARED  BY  THE  STATE  BOARD  OP  EDU- 
CATION FOR  APRIL,  1876. 


Phtsioloot. — 1.  Deflcribe  the  structure  of  a  long  bone. 

2.  Define  Physiology,  and  from  that  definition  define  health  and  dis- 
ease. 

3.  How  does  proper  muscular  exercise  benefit  the  whole  system? 

4.  Why  do  the  brain  and  muscles  need  rest? 

5.  What  inorganic  substances  are  important  ingredients  of  our  food? 

Geography. — 1.  Name  and  locate  the  principal  mountain  ranges  of 
Europe. 

2.    Bound  France,  and  name  four  of  its  principal  cities. 

8.    Name  five  large  islands  in  the  Mediterranean  sea. 

4.  What  large  island  east  of  AfHca,  and  what  water  separates  it  from 
^he  main  land? 

6.  Define  Latitude  and  Longitude.    What  place  has  neither? 

6.  Name  five  cities  of  the  United  States  near  the  line  of  forty  degrees 
north  latitude. 

7.  What  political  divisions  of  the  earth  are  crossed  by  the  equator? 

8.  What  is  the  width,  in  degrees,  of  the  North  Temperate  Zone? 
What  fixes  that  width? 

9.  Name  and  locate  five  large  seas  in  Europe. 
^   10.    Bound  New  York  and  locate  its  capital. 

U.  S.  History.— 1.    When  and  by  whom  was  Montreal  settled? 
2.     Who  discovered  the  five  great  lakes  of  North  America? 
8.    When,  where,  and  by  whom  was  New  Jersey  settled? 
4.    State  how  Louisiana  became  a  part  of  the  United  States. 
6.    Which  is  the  oldest  town  in  Indiana?     Describe  its  settlement. 

6.  When,  where,Iand  by  whom  was  Maryland  settled? 

7.  What  were  the  conditions  of  the  treaty  of  peace  which  clos^  the 
French  war? 

8.  Who  wrote  the  Declaration  of  Independence? 

9.  Mention  some  distinguished  foreigners  who  came  to  the  assistance 
of  the  United  States  during  the  revolutionary  war. 

10.  Give  the  leading  events  of  Madison's  administration. 

11.  What  were  the  conditions  of  the  "Kansas  Nebraska  Bill?" 
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,     Thioby  and  Practice. — 1.  What  are  the  advantages  of  strict  attend 
tion  of  the  pupils  to  the  suhject  h^fore  the  class? 

2.  State  the  disadvantages  of  treating  the  principal  and  subordinate 
parts  of  any  subject  as  of  equal  importance. 

3.  State  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  keeping  a  record  of  the 
pupils'  standing  in  each  recitation. 

4.  State  in  detail  the  methods  you  adopt  to  secure  attention  in  schooU 

5.  When  a  pupil  asks  for  assistance,  in  the  solution  of  a  problem  for 
instance,  what  king  of  assistance  should  be  given? 

Arithmetic. — 1.  The  difference  in  longitude  between  Chicago  and 
Ne^  Tork  is  18°  66'';  will  the  watch  of  a  person  traveling  from  the 
former  to  the  latter  place  indicate  a  gain  or  loss  of  time?  How  much? 

2.  What  is  the  interest  of  $1,728.19  from  May  7,  1824,  to  July  17, 
1880,  at  J  per  cent,  per  annum  ? 

8.  If  16  horses  consume  84  bushels  of  grain  in  24  days,  how  lyany 
bushels  will  32  horses  consume  in  48  days? 

4.  A  and  B  engage  together  in  trade;  A  uses  $1,600  for  9  months,, 
and  B  $2,500  for  6  months.  They  gain  $2,394.  What  is  the  share  of 
each? 

5.  Reduce  a  common  fractionate  a  decimal,  and  give  the  analysis  of 
the  process. 

6.  How  many  yards  of  silk  |  of  a  yard  wide,  will  line  28J  yards  of 
cloth  1\  yards  wide? 

7.  How  do«you  determine  the  denomination  of  a  decimal  fraction?. 

8.  Reduce  .867  of  a  year  to  units  of  a  lower  denomination. 

9.  Define  aii.  angle.    A  perpendicular  line.    A  degree  of  a  circle. 
10.    How  many  shingles  will  cover  a  shed  60  feet  long  and  18  feet  wide». 

allowing  each  shingle  to  be  4  inches  wide  and  18  inches  long;  ^  exposed 
to  the  weather? 

Grammar. — 1.  Add  the  following  terminations  to  the  words  named, 
and  give  rule  for  spelling,  viz:  "ing"  to  "change,"  "able"  "peace,'y 
"ing"  to  "shoe,"  "ous"  to  "outrage." 

2.  What  is  the  number  of  the  following  nouns:  vermin,  means,  gal- 
lows, molasses,  mathematics? 

8.  Write  sentences  in  which  the  following  nouns  shall  be  used  in  the 
possessive  case:  "boys,"  "sheep,"  "James,"  "father-in-law,"  "niece." 

4.  State  resemblances  and  differences  between  participles  and  adjec- 
tives. 

5.  Correct  the  errors  in  the  following  sentences,  and  give  the  reason 
for  the  corrections:  John  laid  down  on  the  grass.  I  will  set  up  a  few 
minutes.    He  had  went  before  I  come.    The  water  was  all  drank  up. 

6.  Write  sentences  in  which  the  word  "  iron"  shall  be  used  as  three 
different  parts  of  speech. 

7.  Parse  all  the  parts  of  speech  in  the  following  sentence :  Will  you, 
go  or  not? 
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8.  Analyze  the  following  sentence:  How  do  you  do  to-day,  John? 

9.  Correct  the  errors  in  punctuation  and  the  use  of  capitals  in  the 
following  sentence:  Turning  to  henry  she  added  will  you  help  to  make 
Way  for  us. 

10.  Correct  the  errors  of  syntax  in  the  following:  "She  looks  girace- 
ftiUy  in  that  dress."  "He  writes  beautiful."  "I  wish  1  was  a  better 
scholar."  "  I  intended  to  have  started  yesterday."  *' I  do  not  like  those 
kind  of  men." 


LIST  OP  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS.— APPOINTED 
JUNE,  1875. 

Adams,  W.  H.  Walters,  Decatur. 

Allen,  Jeremiah  Hillegass,  Fort  Wayne. 

Bartholomew,  John  M.  Wallace,  Columbus. 

Benton,  B.  F.  Heaton,  Boswell. 

Blackford,  James  H.  McEldowney,  Hartford  City. 

Boone,  D.  H.  Heckathorn,  Jamestown. 

Brown,  John  M.  McGee,  Needmore. 

Carroll,  Thomas  H.  Britton,  Burlington. 

Cass,  Harry  G.  Wilson,  Logansport. 

Clarke,  W.  B.  Goodwin,  Jefferson ville. 

Clay,  Allen  R.  Julian,  Bowling  Green. 

Clinton,  Harrison  Kohler,  Frankfort. 

Crawford,  John  P.  Batman,  Leavenworth. 

Daviess,  Edward  Wise,  Washington. 

Dearborn,  George  C.  Columbia,  Aurora. 

Decatur,  Philander  Ricketts,  Westport. 

DeKalb,  James  A.  Barns,  Waterloo. 

Delaware,  O.  M.  Todd,  Muncie. 

Dubois,  E.  R.  Brundick,  Huntingburgh. 

Elkhart,  David  Moury,  Goshen. 

Fayette,  Josiah  S.  Gamble,  Orange. 

Floyd,  Peter  V.  Albright,  New  Albany. 

Fountain,  M.  T.  Case,  Attica. 

Franklin,  Aaron  B.  Line,  Brookville. 

Fulton,  Enoch  Myers,  Kewanna. 

Gibson,  W.  T.  Stilwell,  Fort  Branch. 

Grant,  Thomas  D.  Tharp,  Marion. 

Greene,  Reason  C.  Hilburn,  Newberry. 

Hamilton,  A.  P.  Howe,  Westfield. 

Hancock,  William  P.  Smith,  Greenfield. 

Harrison,  Samuel  D.  Luckett,  Corydon. 

Hendricks,  James  A.  C.  Dobson,  Brownsburg. 

Henry,  George  W.  Hufford,  Newcastle. 
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Howard,  Milton  Garrigus,  Kokomo. 
Huntington.  F.  M.  Huff,  Warren. 
Jackson,  Addison  J.  McCune,  Medora. 
Jasper,  J.  H.  Snoddy,  Remington. 
Jay,  Simeon  E.  Bell,  New  Mount  Pleasant. 
Jefierson,  George  C.  Monroe,  Saluda. 
Jennings,  John  Carney,  Vernon. 
Johnson,  John  H.  Martin,  Franklin. 
Knox,  Marcellus  P.  Roberts,  Vincennes. 
Kosciusko,  W.  L.  Matthews,  Warsaw. 
Xiagrange,  Elias  T.  Casper,  Lagrange. 
Lake,  J.'M.  McAfee,  Crown  Point. 
Laporte,  James  O'Brien,  Laporte. 
•  Lawrence,  W.  B.  Chrisler,  Bedford. 

Madison,  Robert  I.  Hamilton,  Anderson. 

Marion,  Lea  P.  Harlan,  Indianapolis. 

Marshall,  W.  E.  Bailey,  Plymouth. 

Martin,  William  C.  Hayes,  Loogootee. 

Miami,  W.  Steele  Ewing,  Peru. 

Monroe,  M.  M.  Caippbell,  Bloomington. 

Montgomery,  John  G.  Overton,  Crawfordsville. 

Morgan,  R.  V.  Marshall,  Martinsville. 

Newton,  Benjamin  F.  Niesz,  Kentland. 

Noble,  M.  C.  Skinner,  Albion. 

Ohio,  John  H.  Pate,  Rising  Sun. 

Orange,  James  L.  Noblitt,  Chambersburg. 

Owen,  William  R.  Williams,  Patricksburg. 

Parke,  Elwood  C.  Siler,  Bloomingdale. 

Perry,  Theo.  Courcier,  Rono. 

Pike,  Arthur  Berry,  Otwell. 

Porter,  James  McFetrich,  Valparaiso. 

Posey,  Harrison  O'Bannon,  Mt.  Vernon. 

Pulaski,  W.  0.  Wickersham,  Winamac. 

Putnam,  L.  A.  Stockwell,  Grecncastle. 

Randolph,  Daniel  Lesley,  Winchester. 

Ripley,  Samuel  B.  Daubenheyer,  Titusville. 

Rush,  A.  E.  Thomson,  Rushville. 

Scott,  Allen  H.  Whitset,  Deputy,  Jefferson  county. 

Shelby,  Squire  L.  Major,  Shelby ville. 

Spencer,  J.  S.  Stonecypher,  Lake. 

Starke,  Alexander  H.  Henderson,  Knox. 

St.  Joseph,  David  A.  Ewing,  South  Bend. 

Steuben,  L.  R.  Williams,  Angola. 

Sullivan,  James  A.  Marlow,  Sullivan. 

Switzerland,  Charles  J.  Robenstein,  Vevay. 

Tippecanoe,  W.  H.  Caulkins,  Lafayette. 
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Tipton,  B.  M.  Blount,  Tipton. 
Union,  L.  M.  Crist,  Liberty. 
Vanderbujg,  F.  P.  Conn,  Evansville. 
Vermillion,  William  L.  Little,  Newport. 
Vigo,  John  Royse,  Terre  Haute.  *, 

'  "Wabash,  Macy  Good,  Wabash. 
Warren,  Alonzo  Nebeker,  Marshfield. 
Warrick,  C  W.  Armstrong,  Boonville. 
Washington,  James  M.  Caress,  Salem. 
Wayne,  J.  C.  McPherson,  Richmond. 
Wells,  Smith  Goodin,  Bluffton. 

White,  William  Irelan,  Bumett^s  Creek.  • 

Whitley,  Alexander  J.  Douglass,  Columbia  City. 


THE  DETROIT  MEETING  OF  A.  A.  A.  S. 


Tne  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  held  its 
annual  meeting  in  Detroit,  commencing  August  11.  Nearly  two  hun- 
dred m'embers  and  fellows  were  present,  and  about  a  hundred  new  mem- 
bers were  elected.  The  general  meetings  of  the  Association  were  held 
in  the  Opera  House,  while  the  Sections  and  Subordinates  met  in  the  City 
Hall.  The  address  of  the  retiring  president,  Dr.  La  Conte,  was  able  and 
impressive,  and  had  for  its  object  the  study  of  certain  methods  of  deveN 
opment  in  coleoptra,  proving  the  possibility  and  reality  of  the  gradual 
unfoldment  of  specific  differences  in  animals. 

One  cannot  help  noticing  the  almost  general  belief,  among  scientific 
men,  in  the  development  and  propagation  of  new  forms  of  life  from 
those  already  existiug.  This  belief  may  not'  always  assume  the  form  of 
Darwinism,  but  it  certainly  recognizes  the  reality  of  variation. 

Quite  in  contrast  with  the  president's  address,  as  regards  theories,  but 
quite  like  it  in  candor  and  force,  was  the  address  of  Dr.  Dawson,  of  Mon- 
treal, the  vice  president  of  Section  B.  In  language  terse  and  elegant  he 
expressed  his  disbelief  in  the  possibility  of  the  development  of  new  forms 
of  life;  charming  his  friends  and  commanding  the  respect  of  his  oppo- 
nents by  his  arguments.  It  was  really  a  most  fortunate  thing  to  the 
members  of  the  Association  to  listen  to  both  sides  of  this  vexed  question, 
championed  by  two  such  learned  scholars  and  agreeable  gentlemen. 

The  chief  features  of  the  late  meeting  were  the  election  of  fellows  of 
the  Association  and  the  organization  of  the  Chemical  Sub-section  of  Sec- 
tion A. 

By  a  recent  change  in  the  Constitution  of  the  Association,  it  is  pro- 
vided that  from  among  the  members  of  the  Association  fellows  may  be 
«hosen,  comprising  those  actively  engaged  in  scientific  pursuits  and  doing 
Botable  business  therein.    In  accordance  with  this  provision,  a  large 
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number  of  fellows  were  elected  on  the  first  and  second  days  of  the  ses- 
sion. 

This  provision  will  certainly  be  an  inducement  to  the  younger  mem- 
bers to  labor  diligently  in  order  to  secure  this  mark  of  approval  of  their 
llibors. 

The  Chemical  Subsection  was  organized  at  the  Hartford  mee*ting,  but 
did  not  get  regularly  at  work  until  the  present  year.  The  science  and 
art  of  chemistry  have  been  growing  so  rapidly  of  late  as  to  require  more 
time  than  could  be  given  in  the  General  Section.  By  the  granting  of 
this  subsection,  therefore,  the  Association  has  made  it  a  greater  object  for 
chemists  to  attend  and  take  part  in  the  meetings.  It  is  quite  probable 
4.hat  subsections  in  microscopy  and  entomology  will  speedily  be  organ- 
ized. 

The  Association  had  the  usual  exercises  and  receptions,  notably  among 
the  latter  the  one  given  by  Gov.  Bagley  on  Friday  evening,  Aug.  18. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Association  will  be  held  at  Buffalo,  the  presi- 
dent elect  being  Prof.  W.  B.  Rogers,  of  Boston.  1  have  written  the 
above  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Bell,  hoping  that  it  may  excite  a  more 
general  interest  among  our  teachers  in  the  proceedings  of  this  Associa- 
tion, representing  as  it  does  the  ripest  and  best  scientific  culture  of  our 
country.  A  more  pleasant  and  profitable  vacation  week  could  not  be 
spent  by  teachers  than  in  attendance  at  its  annual  sessions. 

H.  W.  WiLKY. 


OBITUARY. 


We  regret  exceedingly  to  announce  the  death  of  Cyrus  Nutt,  D.  D., 
late  president  of  the  State  University.  He  died  at  his  home,  in  Bloom- 
ington,  August  23,  1876.  His  disease  was  a  low  type  of  fever,  and  was 
of  such  a  nature  that  but  few  knew  that  he  was  seriously  ill  till  his  death 
was  announced. 

Dr.  Nutt  was  born  in  Trumbull  county,  Ohio,  September  4,  1814.  He 
graduated  at  Alleghany  College,  Meadeville,  Pa.,  in  1836,  and  imme. 
diately  began  his  educational  labors  as  principal  of  the  preparatory  de- 
partment of  his  alma  mater.  Shortly  after  he  was  called  to  a  similar 
position  in  Asbur}'  University,  at  Greencastle.  In  that  place  he  was  li- 
censed as  preacher  of  the  gospel.  In  1887  he  was  elected  Professor  of 
Languages  in  the  University,  in  1841  Professor  of  the  Greek  Language 
and  Literature  and  Hebrew,  which  post  he  occupied  until  1843,  when  he 
took  pastoral  work  in  the  Indiana  Conference,  and  was  appointed  to 
Bloomington  station,  which  place  he  filled  for  two  years,  when  he  re- 
moved to  Salem,  Indiana.  In  the  fall  of  1848  he  was  elected  to  the  chair 
of  Greek  Language  and  Literature  in  Asbury  University.  In  1849  ho 
was  made  president  of  the  Fort  Wayne  Female  College.    In  the  follo?|- 
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ing  year  he  accepted  the  presidei^cy  of  Whitewater  College.  After  five 
years'  service  in  this  situation,  he  resigned  to  take  work  in  th^  ministry, 
and  in  1855  he  was  appointed  presiding  elder  in  the  Kichmond  district. 
In  the  fall  of  1867  he  was  elected  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  Asbury 
University,  where  he  acted  as  president  for  nearly  two  years,  till  the  in- 
auguration of  President  Bowman.  In  1859  he  was  made  Doctor  of  Di- 
vinity by  Alleghany  College,  where  he  received  his  education.  In  1860  ^ 
he  was  elected  president  of  the  Indiana  State  University,  at  Blooming- 
ton,  and  filled  that  office  until  the  close  of  the  last  school  year. 

The  growth  of  the  State  University,  during  the  fifteen  years  of  his 
presidency  attested  his  fitness  for  the  work,  and  his  devotion  to  the  cause 
of  education.  When  he  took  charge  of  the  University  it  was  but  a  mere 
grammar  school,  and  had  but  few  friends  and  fewer  patrons.  It  has  run 
many  narrow  risks  in  the  Legislature,  but  the  Doctor,  and  the  friends 
he  could  rally,  always  brought  it  out  safe,  and  usually  having  gained  a 
little  ground.  Now  the  University  has  a  learned  Faculty,  and  an  an- 
nual income  of  $32,Q00. 

While  Dr.  Nutt  was  not  a  great  man,  his  energy,  his  perseverance,  his 
christian  fortitude,  his  magnanimous  nature  and  kindliness  which  made 
all  who  knew  him  his  friends,  enabled  him  to  leave  a  record  of  work 
done,  both  educational  and  christian,  whiph  would  be  an  honor  to  any 
man.  He  was  a  noble  christian  man,  and  lived  a  life  devoted  to  the 
highest  purposes  for  which  a  human  being  can  live,  viz:  the  education 
of  the  youth,  and  the  making  better  men  of  his  race.  Many,  verjr  many 
will  call  his  memory  blessed.    His  labors  will  live  after  him. 


Not  unexpectedly  comes  to  us  the  news  of  the  death  of  Edwin  W. 
Thompson,  formerly  of  Michigan,  later  of  Franklin,  Indiana,  and  last 
year  Professor  in  the  Indianapolis  high  school.*  He  died  of  consumption 
August  19,  at  Mountain  Sanitarium,  N.  C,  where  he  had  gone  for  the 
sake  of  the  mountain  air.  To  his  devoted  wife,  who  had  accompanied 
him,  he  gave  a  last  request  that  his  wasted,  form  be  left  among  the  beau- 
tiful hills  where  he  had  spent  the  last  weeks  of  his  life. 

Mr.  Thompson  was  only  about  27  years  old,  and  yet  he  had  made  a 
record  as  teacher  and  school  superintendent  not  equalled  by  many  of  the 
veterans  who  stand  high  as  educators.  Had  he  lived  he  would  have  be- 
come a  leader  in  his  chosen  profession.  He  was  a  great  student,  and  had 
acquired  a  degree  of  proficiency,  especially  in  the  direction  of  natural 
science,  reached  but  by  few  amateurs. 

He  was  a  devoted  Christian,  and  wherever  he  went  he  spread  about 
him  an  influence  that  made  others  wiser  and  better.  We  have  seldom 
known  a  person  so  universally  and  so  highly  esteemed  by  those  who 
knew  him.  His  circle  of  friends  was  large,  and  each  one  feels  that  in 
the  death  of  Mr.  Thompson  he  has  sustained  a  personal  affliction. 
The  cause  of  education  has  lost  one  of  its  most  devoted  and  efficient  sup- 
porters, and  society  one  of  its  most  useful  members. 
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THE  NATIONAL  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 


The  National  Teachers'  Association,  held  at  Minneapolis,  Minnesota, 
beginning  August  3,  is  reported  the  largest  and  one  of  the  most  profit- 
able ever  held.  Over  $100  was  received  on  membership  more  than  at 
any  previous  meeting.  Most  of  the  old  stand-bys  "were  present.  Twenty- 
one  states  were  represented,  and  more  than  the  usual  number  represented 
the  South.  While  Ohio  was  represented  by  White,  Hancock,  Henkle, 
Rickoflf,  Stevens,  Smart,  Miss  Lathrop,  and  others,  Indiana  had  but  a 
single  representative.  Superintendent  J.  H.  Smart.  We  regret  this,  and 
yet  we  know  that  others  were  kept  from  attendance  by  sickness  and  the 
floods. 

All  the  sections  of  the  Association  wele  well  represented — College 
Normal,  Superintendents'  and  Elementary.  Quite  a  number  of  valuable 
papers  were  read,  and  the  discussions  were  able  and  profitable. 

We  regret  that  space  will  not  allow  us  to  notice  some  of  these  at 
length.  The  Reports  of  these  meetings,  containing  all  the  papers  and 
discussions,  and  a  full  account  of  the  proceedings  published  each  year, 
makes  a  valuable  volume  for  a  teacher's  library.  They  contain  the  best 
thoughts  of  the  ablest  educators  on  the  live  questions  of  the  day.  To  get 
a  Report,  correspond  with  A.  P.  Marble,  of  Worcester,  Mass. 

The  oflScers  elected  for  the  xjoming  year  are  as  follows : 

General  Association — President,  Wm.  P..  Phelps,  of  Minn.;  Secre- 
tary, W.  D.  Henkle  of  Ohio;  Treasurer,  A.  P.  Marble,  of  Mass. 

College  Section — President,  Noah  Porter,  President  of  Yale  College; 
Vice  President,  C.  S.  Venable,  of  the  University  of  Va.;  Secretary,  H. 
E.  Shepard,  of  Baltimore. 

Elementary  Section — President,  Mrs.  M.  A.  Stone,  of  Connecticut; 
Secretary,  O.  V.  Tousley,  of  Minneapolis. 

We  have  not  been  able  to  learn  the  officers  of  the  Normal  and  Super- 
intendents' sections. 

The  next  association  will  be  held  East,  perhaps  at  Harrisburg  or  Balti- 
more, that  teachers  may  take  in  the  Centennial  in  the  same  trip. 


HOPKINS  MEMORIAL  FUND. 


Terbe  Haute  contributes  $24.  The  following  gave  one  dollar  each : 
William  H.  Wiley,  Maria  F.  Starr,  Kate  Reglein,  Mollie  Clark,  Flora 
Button,  Sarah  Glick,  Henry  Greenawalt,  Emma  B.  Grover,  Anna  K. 
Gordon,  Linnie  F.  Lurrell,  Leora  Bowyer,  Belle  Peters,  Cornelia  Cook- 
erly,  Kate  Hyde,  Maggie  Preston.  Mary  B.  Wilkins,  Sarah  E.  Knapp, 
Kate  Talhert,  Lu.  Semans,  Mary  F.  Reeves. 

Earlham  College  Cabinet. — President  Moore,  of  Earlham  College, 
who  spent  most  of  the  past  year  on  the  Sandwich  Islands,  brought  Lome 
with  him  the  finest  collection  of  corals  we  have  seen  in  the  West.  It 
will  well  repay  any  one  visiting  Richmond  to  go  out  to  the  college  and 
spend  an  hour  in  the  Earlham  Cabinet. 
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The  Statb  Normal  at  Tebrs  Haute. — The  upper  story  of  the 
normal  building  is  being  finished.  This  will  give  the  school  the  use  of  a 
fine,  large  Hall,  for  public  meetings,  and  of  several  additional  recitation 
rooms. 

Prof.  L.  3.  Aiken  retires  from  the  normal  faculty  and  Prof.  J.  M. 
Wilson  takes  his  place  as  Prof,  of  Mathematics.  Prof.  Wilson  has  al- 
ready proved  himself  an  -able  teacher  in  the  normal. 

Mr.  Ben.  C.  Burt,formerly  a  member  of  the  normal  school,  and  since  a 
graduate  of  Michigan  University,  takes  the  position  of  instructor  in 
reading,  and  in  English  literature.  No  other  changes  in  the  Faculty. 
The  present  organization  of  the  Normal  School  promises  great  efficiency. 
No  better  inducement  can  be  offered  to  the  aspiring  young  professional  ' 
teacher  of  the  State  than  to  know  that  the  instruction  in  the  State  Nor- 
mal School  is  thorough  and  complete;  that  no  other  persons  are  admitted 
to  the  school  than  those  who  design  to  qualify  themselves  for  teachers ; 
that  the  truly  professional  spirit  prevails  throughout  the  school. 

The  diploma  of  the  institution  was  conferred  on  twenty-four  young    i 
men  and  women  who  had  completed  the  elementary  course,  and  had 
served  two  years  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State  since  graduation. 

A  class  of  eight 'graduated  June  29.    W.  A.  Jones  is  pres't. 


Walter  S.  Smita,  ex-superintendent  of  Marion  county,  complains 
that  some  of  those  who  agreed  to  stand  by  him  in  the  suit  testing  the  le- 
gality of  the  county  superintendency  law,  now  fail  to  bear  their  part. 
We  presume,  however,  the  delay  in  responding  is  caused  by  inadvertence 
rather  than  through  an  inclination  not  to  pay  at  all.  It  is  but  a  light 
tax  on  each,  only  $1.85,  while  the  whole  is  too  much  to  be  borne  by  one. 

As  YOU  cannot  avoid  your  own  company,  make  it  as  as  good  as  pos- 
sible. 

The  per  cent,  of  attendance  in  the  Wabash  schools,  for  the  last  year, 
was  84.7,  instead  of  91.5,  as  given  last  month.  This  makes  a  material 
difference. 

The  Terre  Haute  schools  will  employ  79  teachers  next  year, 

SEV.ERAL.of  the  members  of  the  Faculty  of  the  State  UniVersjty  are 
spending  a  part  of  th^ir  summer  vacation  attending  teachers'  institute?, 
thereby  popularizing  the  University.    Where  are  the  representatives  of 
the  State  Normal  school? 

Utah  now  has  an  Educational  Journal,  published  a't  Salt  Lake  City, 
and  edited  by  one  of  Indiana's  old  and  well  known  educators— J.  M. 
Coyner.  The  first  numbers  look  well,  and  we  bespeak  for  it  the  patron- 
age of  any  of  our  readers  who  may  be  desirous  to  know  how  education 
prospers  in  the  "Far  West."  Brother  Coyner,  the  Journal  wishes  you 
and  "yours"  eminent  success. 
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We  are  out  of  March  numbers  of  the  Jourual  and  will  be  glad  to  ex- 
tend the  time  one  month  of  any  vtho  will  letum  to  us  this  number,  giv- 
ing name  and  address.    Please  send  at  once. 

The  State  Superintendents  of  some  ten  or  twelve  of  the  Northwestern 
States  will  convene  in  Indianapolis  September  22,  to  consult  "about  mat> 
ters  pertaining  to  their  common  work.  Such  meetings  can  but  lesult  in 
good. 

Huntington  will  sustain  another  course  of  lectures  the  coming 
season. 

Setmoitr  has  just  contracted  for  a  new  six-room,  ten  thousand  dollar 
addition  to  school  facilities. 


NORMALS. 


Sullivan. — The  normal  school,  at  Sullivan  was  well  attended,  the  en- 
rollment reaching  one  hundred.  Enthusiasm  prevailed.  All  the  com- 
mon school  branches,  and  several  additional  ones,  were  thoroughly  re- 
viewed. Sullivan  county  teachers  will  not  be  found  in  the  back-ground. 
Lectures  on  school  management  were  given  daily  during  the  term. 

Westfield. — The  normal  at  Westfield,  under  the  charge  of  Phebe 
Furnas  and  Charles  F.  OofBn,  was  both  pleasant  and  profitable.  It  was 
not  large,  the  enrollment  reaching  but  29,  but  the  regularity  of  attend- 
ance was  unusual,  and  the  interest  was  kept  up  to  the  close.  A  lecture 
was  given  in  connection  with  the  normal  each  week,  all  of  them  good 
and  well  appreciated. 

Our  normall  opened  on  a  stormy  Monday  with  28;  ran  up  immediately 
to  35;  and  our  attendance  has  been  as  near  100  per  cent,  as  I  ever  knew 
attendance  to  be.  We  now  enroll  87,  and  our  actual  attendance  is  85. 
There  is  scarcely  a  pleasanter  place  anywhere  for  a  normal  school  than 
at  Clayton,  nor  one  where  a  good  school  is  more  appreciated.  Our 
county  superintendent  gave  an  interesting  paper  on  chemistry,  accompiv- 
nie4  ^^^-^  fi^®  experiments,  and  Prof.  B.  F.  Owens  lectured  us  on  our 
"  Monuments."  Length  of  term,  five  weeks.  Branches,  Com.  Sch.  and 
Algebra.  Opened  July  26,  closed  August  27.  Tharp  and  Dunn  were 
our  very  efficient  instructors.  ' 

Our  normal  at  Marion  is  a  great  success.  Attendance  large,  -interest 
good,  work  pleasant.  We  have  a  fine  class  of  students.  Three  classes  in 
Algebra,  three  in  Latin,  classes  in  Botany,  Philosophy,  Astronomy,  and 
classes  in  the  common  branches.  We  are  building  up  a  good  normal 
here,  in  my  judgment.    T.  D.  Tharp,  county  sup't  has  charge . 

Will  M.  Croan  has  in  successful  operation  a  normal  at  Alexandria, 
with  an  enrollment  of  76.  Mr.  C.  is  a  young  man,  but  means  business. 
He  read  quite  an  interesting  paper  before  the  county  institute,  discussing 
the  relative  merits  of  Church  and  State  education. 
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An  unusually  interesting  and  lively  normal  school  has  been  conducted 
this  summer  at  Plymouth,  by  superintendent  Bailey,  assisted  by  superin- 
tendent Chase  of  the  Plymouth  city  schools. 

The  attendance  has  been  fair  in  numbers,  and  very  regular.  The 
teachers  have  been  enthusiastic  in  their  work,  and  the  school,  in  its  re- 
sults, has  been  a  decided  success. 

Superintendent  Bailey  is  inaugurating  needed  reforms  in  his  county, 
and  has  secured  the  co-operation  of  his  trustees  and  teachers. 

While  the  town  and  city  schools  of  Marshall  county  are  as  good  as 
can  be  found  in  the  State,  the  district  schools  have  been  inferior.  A 
reformation  in  the  educational  work  may  be  anticipated  in  the  county. 

Prof.  Eice  and  superintendent  Caulkins  held  a  very  successful  normal 
at  Battle  Ground  (7  miles  from  Lafayette);  over  60  teachers  enrolled. 
The  schools  in  Tippecanoe  county  will  begin  early  in  September.  Length 
of  term  will  range  from  seven  to  nine  months.  Teachers'  monthly  wages 
range  from  $35  to  $60 — average  about  $48.  Scholarship,  experience  and 
success  determine  the  rates. 

The  Miami  county  normal,  held  at  Mexico,  seems  to  have  been  an  un- 
usual success.  At  the  close  resolutions  were  passed  thanking  county  su- 
perintendent Ewing  for  his  interest  and  his  efficient  work,  thanking  the 
good  people  of  Mexico  for  hospitalities,  thanking  Dr.  McKee,  W.  H. 
Green,  Harry  G.  Wilson,  Wm.  B.  Hoover  for  valuable  instruction,  and 
censuring  severely  the  trustees  for  reducing  the  wages  of  teachers. 

The  Wayne  county  normal,  held  at  Centreville,  under  the  joint  super- 
vision of  T.  C.  Smith  and  superintendent  J.  C.  Macpherson,  was  a  ses- 
sion of  six  weeks,  closing  August  20.  It  was  well  taught  and  well  at- 
tended.   The  county  institute  followed,  the  week  after. 

At  the  close  of  the  normal,  superintendent  Macpherson  was  presented- 
with  a  handsome  gold  pen  and  holder,  and  three  volumes  of*  Prescott's 
Conquest  of  Mexico — these,  in  addition  to  complimentary  resolutions. 
"Served  him  right." 

J.  C.  Chilton,  assisted  by  Miss  Nellie  Loomis,  both  of  this  State,  held 
a  six  weeks'  normal  at  Mayfield,  Ky.,  which  was  followed  by  the  countyv, 
institute.  Miss  Loomis  taught  a  model  school.  Seventy-eight  were  en- 
rolled, and  the  work  done  is  highly  commended  by  the  papers.  Teachers 
in  this  section  of  Kentucky  are  earnest,  but  have  not  enjoyed  institute 
advantages  to  any  extent.  The  school  fund  is  small  and  teachers  receive 
meagre  wages. 

W.  R.  Williams  and  D.  S.  Kelley  began  a  ten-weeks'  normal  at  Spen- 
cer, July  26.  The  enrollment  has  reached  40.  This  does  well  for  a  ten 
week  term.  The  longer  the  term  the  better.  Superintendent  Williams 
is  aiming  througn  these  normals  to  improve  the  teachers  and  thus  make 
the  schools  better. 

James  T.  Irwin  is  teaching  a  normal  institute  at  Little  York,  Wash- 
ington county. 
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W.  Irelan,  superintendent  of  White  county,  taught  a  successful  normal 
at  Burnettsville,  with  an  average  attendance  of  about  70.    Good. 

Superintendent  Jas.  A.  Barnes  is  conducting  a  normal  class  at  Water- 
loo-—over  60  enrolled  the  first  week.  DeKalb  county  teachers  always 
attend  normals  and  institutes. 

The  Kewanna  normal  and  graded  school,  W.  T.  Fields,  principal,  will 
open  September  7.  The  term  of  normal  just  closed  was  a  success  in  eve- 
rything save  numbers.   The  same  maybe  said  of  the  normal  at  Winamac^ 

INSTITUTES. 


MoNROB  County. — July  12,  D.  Eckley  Hunter,  assisted  by  William 
Watkins,  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  and  George  E.  Foskett,  of  Louisville,  Ky.> 
began  a  four-week  normal  school  at  Bloomington,  and  continued  it  with 
the  superintendent's  consent  and  help,  and  a  fifth  week,  without  tuition, 
as  a  county  institute,  Mr.  Hunter  drawing  from  the  county  the  legisla- 
tive bonus  of  $50.  The  enrollment  for  the  institute  was  78,  and  the  eve- 
rage  attendance  69. 

Mr.  Watkins  left  us  in  the  third  week  of  the  normal.  Professor  Hos^ 
worked  two  days  in  the  institute.  We  had  no  night  lectures,  but  much 
solid  and  practical  instruction  was  given  in  history,  geography,  arith- 
metic, grammar,  physiology  and  penmanship,  and  even  down  to  the 
humble  work  of  spelling. 

The  exercises  were  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  teachers.  Instructora 
aimed  to  teach  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  show  how  to  teach.  Teachers- 
have  improved  much  in  this  county  within  the  last  two  years. 

M.  M.  Campbell,  Sup't. 

Johnson  County. — The  Johnson  County  Teachers'  Institute  was  held 
in  Frankhn,  the  week  commencing  August  16.  The  total  enrollment 
reached  85,  equal  to  the  number  of  schools  in  the  county. 

Sup't.  J.  H.  Martin  conducted  the  institute  in  a  very  satisfactory  man- 
ner.   Able  instructors  were  present  during  the  whole  session. 

Professors  Olcott  and  Bell  were  earnestly  commended  for  the  practical 
work  they  gave,  and  the  life  they  infused  into  the  institute.  Prof.  John,, 
of  Moore's  Hill  College,  in  a  few  lessons  in  Mathematics,  completely  de- 
stroyed the  old  fundamental  rules  of  arithmetic,  and  built  of  their  ruins 
new  and  logical  rules. 

Profs.  Bowles  and  Cole  conducted  exercises  in  grammar,  deducing 
many  new  and  interesting  facts,  presenting  the  subject  in  a  new  light  to 
the  majority  of  the  teachers.  A.  E.  Buckley  of  Thorntown,  conducted 
a  most  interesting  exercise  in  reading.  Miss  Loomis  and  Mr.  England 
conducted  recitations  in  geography.  W.  R.  Putnam,  of  Chicago,  gave 
a  capital  lesson  on  notation. 

The  institute  was  favored  with  addresses  from  Professor^  John,  Olcott, 
Bell  and  Stott;  all  fine  productions  and  intensely  interesfing  to  the 
teachers. 
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Resolutions  were  offered  censuring  the  last  Legislature  for  their  dis- 
graceful action  in  regard  to  county  superintendency,  and  against  any 
division  of  the  school  fund.  J.  R.  Ray,  Secretary. 

SwiTZiRLAiTD  CouNTY.— The  Switzerland  County  Institute  convened 
at  Vevay,  Aug.  16, 1875,  and  was  opened  by  the  county  superintendent, 
Charles  Robenstein.    Number  in  attendance  during  the  week,  239. 

Prof.  Charlton,  of  Vincennes^  and  Prof.  Olcott,  of  Indianapolis,  were 
with  us  and  rendered  valuable  aid  to  the  institute. 

BsTTis  Bell,  Secretary. 

PERSONAL. 


JossFH  MooRE,  president  of  Earlham  College,  has  returned  from  a 
year's  vacation,  mostly  spent  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  will  resume 
his  official  duties  at  the  opening  of  the  school  year. 

S.  8.  TowNSLEY,  graduate  of  Lebanon  Normal  School,  goes  to  Zions- 
ville  as  principal. 

J.  F!  Skull  conducted  a  normal  institute  at  Zionsville.  He  was  as- 
sisted by  Jennie  Laughlin ;  and  Anna  Calvin  conducted  a  model  primary 
class. 

R.  G.  BooNE  takes  the  principalship  of  the  Rich  Square  school  the' 
coming  year. 

W.  V.  McCuNE  takes  the  Thomtown  schools  next  year. 

D.  S.  JoKDAir,  last  year  of  the  Indianapolis  high  school,  takes  the 
chair  of  natural  sciences  in  the  N.  "W.  C.  University. 

H.  E.  CoPELAND,  late  of  the  "Wisconsin  normal  school,  at  Whitewater, 
is  to  take  the  natural  science  department  in  the  Indianapolis  high  school. 

R.  S.  Page,  of  Sidney,  Ohio,  takes  the  principalship  of  the  sixth  dis- 
trict school,  Indianapolis. 

"W.  W.  White  remains  in  charge  of  the  Dublin  schools. 

E.  B.  Milam,  formerly  superintendent  of  Knox  coupty,  goes  to  Car- 
lisle, Sullivan  county.  He  leaves  old  Knox  strongly  indorsed,  and  with 
the  best  wishes  of  many  friends. 

.  Wm.  p.  Pinkham,  as  we  learn,  is  making  a  success  of  the  Southern 
Indiana  Normal  School,  at  Paoli.  Mr.  Pinkham  always  makes  a  suc- 
cess. 

D.  W.  Thomas  will  remain  at  Wabash,  the  city  noted  for  the  punc- 
tuality of  its  school  children. 

Miss  Lydia  Dimon,  for  several  years  past  principal  of  the  Elkhart 
high  school,  is  to  take  a  similar  position  at  Attica,  and  Miss  Sarah  Har- 
mon, principal  of  the  Attica  high  school,  is  to  take  the  Elkhart  high 
school  the  coming  year.  "An  even  exchange  is  no  robbery."  ^  Both  la- 
dies stand  well  as  high  Echool  principals. 

4 
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Gi;oRGE  W.  Keoisteb,  who  served  as  county  examiner  and  county 
superintendent  in  Sullivan  county  for  four  years,  is  to  be  principal  of  the 
Paiton  schools. 

Alfbxd  iEuMMER  will  continue  in  charge  of  the  Mt.  Vernon  schools. 

T.  "W.  Fields  is  to  have  charge  of  the  Kewanna  schools  this  year. 

C.  L.  HoTTEL  is  principal  of  the  Clear  Spring  school,  at  Mooney. 
E.  S.  Clark  takes  the  Aurora  schools. 

J.  A.  CuscADEN  is  principal  at  Cochran. 

D.  E.  Hunter  will  spend  the  fall  in  institute  work.  He  is  an  old  hand 
at  the  business,  and  a  good  one. 

Wt  learn  that  John  M.  Bloss,  of  New  Albany,  late  candidate  on  the 
Kepublican  ticket  for  State  Superintendent,  has  been  tendered  the  super- 
intendency  of  the  Evansville  schools.  "Whether  he  will  accept  or  not  is 
not  stated. 

A.  M.  Gow,  late  superintendent  of  the  Evansville  schools,  as  we  are 
informed,  will  not,  for  the  present,  engage  actively  in  educational  work. 
We  regret  to  hear  this.  Mr.  Gow  ias,  in  his  eight-years  stay  at  Evans- 
ville, made  its  schools  equal  to  the  best  in  the  State.  He  has  been  one  of 
the  moRt  active  and  efficient  members  of  the  State  Board  of  Education, 
and  the  educational  cause  loses  in  him  one  of  its  ablest  and  most  earnest 
advocates. 

Miss  H.  M.  Wright,  last  year  the  energetic  and  successful  principal 
of  Oxford  Academy,  now  answers  to  the  name  of  Mrs,  Wilmoth. 

Wm.  Eussell  is  superintendent  of  the  Salem  schools. 

Prof.  VoTAW  takes  the  principalship  of  Blue  Eiver*  Academy  (Wash- 
ington county)  the  coming  year. 

Prof.  James  May,  one  of  southern  Indiana's  best  known  teachers,  is 
conducting  a  private  class  of  about  twenty  young  men  and  women  at  his 
residence*in  Salem. 

J.  F.  Richard  still  remains  at  the  head  of  the  normal  school  at  Fos- 
toria,  Ohio.    He  is  making  it  a  great  success. 

J.  W.  Caldwell  still  continues  as  superintendent  of  the  Seymour 
schools.    Miss  S.  H.  Hoadley  will  remain  principal  of  the  high  school. 

Profs.  Kritz,  of  Crawfordsville  high  school,  and  Thompson,  of  Wave- 
land  Academy,  are  to  exchange  places  the  coming  year. 

B.  F.  Neisz  will  again  take  charge  of  the  Kentland  schools,  which  will 
open  Sept.  13.  He  will  organize,  in  connection  with  the  high  school,  a 
normal  class  especially  designed  for  teachers.  Mr.  Neisz  is  also  county 
superintendent.    Institute  latter  part  of  October. 

Lee  O.  HARftis  is  principal  of  the  Lewisville  graded  schools. 
Walter  Welch  takes  the  principalship  of  the  Boonville  schools  at 
$120  per  months. 
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The  papers  credited  O.  M.  Todd,  of  Delaware  co;anty,  with  the  Paper 
xead  at  the  late  Superintendents'  Convention,  by  James  A.  Barnes,  of 
DeKalb  county.  We  presume  that  the  mistake  arose  from  the  fact  that 
the  two  men  resemble  each  other  so  much  I 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  A.  Ford,  editors  of  the  Michigan  and  Northern  In- 
diana Teacher,  have  changed  their  residence  to  Kalamazoo,  Michigan. 
They  still  keep  an  office  at  South  Bend,  however. 

J.  N.  Study  continues  to  superintend  the  Anderson  schools.  R.  I. 
Hamilton,  county  superintendent,  is  principal  of  the  first  district  school 
and  D.  N.  Berg,  of  the  second  district. 

W.  1.1.  WiLET,  superintendent  of  the  Terre  Haute  schools,  has  recov- 
ered his  health  so  far  that  he  will  be  able  for  duty  at  the  opening  of  the 
school  year. 

W.  H.  V^llentine  will  continue  as  principal  of  the  Terre  Haute  high 
school. 

Prof.  T.  Harrison  remains  in  charge  of  the  Shelbyville  high  school. 

Mr.  H.  Heinricks,  a  graduate  of  Berlin  University,  Prussia,  is  to  be 
principal  of  the  Huntington  high  scjiool. 

J.  L.  HoucHENS,  of  Columbus,  takes  the  Acton  schools. 

Prof.  Wilcox,  of  the  South  Bend  high  school,  died  very  suddenly  at 
lie  Roy,  New  York,  on  his  way  home  from  an  eastern  trip. 

I.  E.  YouNGBLOOD,  late  graduate  of  State  Normal  School,  is  to  have 
<iharge  of  West  Union  Seminary,  at  Oaktown,  Knox  county. 

Miss  Laura  Nixon,  last  year  of  Crawfordsville,  'goes  this  year  to 
Huntington. 

Miss  Mary  A.  Clifton,  last  year  of  Attica,  goes  to  Seymour. 

E.  P.  Cole,  one  of  the  old  veterans  in  the  educational  field,  will  re- 
main at  Hopewell,  Johnson  county. 

J.  M.  Jennings,  takes  the  East  Germantown  Sichools. 

W.  W.  White  will  soon  begin  his  fifth  year  as  superintendent  at ' 
Dublin. 

J.  P.  Mather  is  to  have  charge  at  Hagesrtown. 

A.  E.  Buckley,  late  of  Thorntown,  goes  to  Lafayette  (Chauncy). 


BOOK-TABLE. 


Pro¥.  Olney's  Arithmetics.    New  York :  Sheldon  &  Co. 

The  author  of  this  series  of  Arithmetics  is  Professor  of  Mathematics 
in  the  XJ^niversity  of  Michigan,  and  author  of  several  works  on  the  higher 
mathematics.  The  popularity  of  these  works  has  led  teachers  and 
•other  educational  persons  to  expect  something  more  than  ordinary  in  hig 
arithmetics. 
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The  series  consiflts  of  three  books,  The  Primary,  The  Elements  of 
Arithmetic,  and  The  Science  of  Arithmetic  (in  press). 

The  Primary  Arithmetic  is  arranged  so  as  to  he  admirably  adapted  to 
the  wants  of  the  beginner.  It  is  very  simple,  'appealing  more  to  the- 
perception  than  the  reason.  The  author  has  observed  the  order  in  -which 
the  different  powers  of  the  mind  develop,  and  suited  his  books  to  it. 

"  The  Elements  of  Arithmetic "  is  intended  to  follow  the  primary  in 
graded  schools,  but  is  so  arranged  that  it  may  be  used  alone,  with  suc- 
cess, in  our  country  schools.  It  contains  all  that  need  be  taught  on  the 
subject  of  arithmetic,  in  our  common  schools. 

In  the  first  part  of  this  book  the  inductive  method  is  used,  and  the 
principles,  definitions  and  rules  follow  as  statements  of  the  process.  As 
the  pupil  advances,  the  inductions  are  less  extensive  until,  finally,  they 
are  droipped  entirely,  and  the  statement  is  made  at  the  beginning  and 
followed  by  illustrations,  applications  and  demonstrations.  The  rules 
are  few,  but  comprehensive  and  practical. 

The  author  has  in  press,  besides  "The  Science  of  Arithmetic,"  a 
"Teacher's  Hand-Book  of  Arithmetical  Exercises,"  which  is  intended  to 
accompany  The  Elements  of  Arithmetic.  This  will  be  of  value  to  the 
teacher,  as  it  will  furnish  quite  a  lar^e  number  of  exercises  for  drill  in  the 
class  room. 
History  of  the  United  States,  by  John  Clark  Ridpath,  Professor  of 

Belles  Lettres  and  History  in  the  Indiana  Asbury  University.    Jones 

Brothers  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Philadelphia,  etc. 

Another  History  of  the  United  States  has  been  added  to  the  long  list 
with  which  we  ace  all  familiar,  but  if  it  will  aid  our  American  boys  and 
giijs  to  gain  a  little  knowledge  of^ the  history  of  their  own  country,  and 
thus  make  them  better  citizens  of  this  great  republic,  then  we  will  be 
glad  that  it  was  was  written,  for  it  has  fulfilled  a  mission. 

The  history  of  the  first  hundred  years  of  our  country  is  told  by  the 
author  in  a  smooth,  lively  and  attractive  style,  and  while  he  has  given  to 
every  fact,  whether  of  peace  or  war,  its  proper  place  in'the  narrative,  he 
has  not  forgotten  to  discuss  the  philosophy  of  history  as  fully  as  the 
limits  of  his  work  will  allow.  The  book  is  finely  illustrated,  contains 
many  geographical  maps,  and  follows  the  plan  of  "  Lyman's  Historical 
Chart.'' 

It  is  large,  containing  more  than  a  mere  outline,  and  well  adapted  for 
the  wants  of  high  schools.  The  rage  for  brief  histories  is  about  over. 
Experience  has  proved  that  in  order  to  remember,  something  more  than 
a  skeleton  of  facts  must  be  given.  Its  size,  its  beautiful  print,  its  maps 
and  illustrations  unite  to  make  it  an  attractive  book,  and  the  fact  that  it 
was  written  by  an  Indiana  man,  should  recommend'  it  to  all  Indiana 
teachers, 
Sobinson's  Shobteb  Coukse  in  Arithmetic,  by  Dan'l  W.  Fiak,  A.  M. 

New  York  and  Chicago:  Ivison,  Blakeman  &  Taylor. 

Robinson's  Series  of  Arithmetics  have  always  been  deservedly  popular. 
The  present  work  is  as  meritorious  as  those  issued  before  under  the  same 
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name.  To  ungraded  scliools  this  work  particularly  commends  itself,  em- 
bracing in  one  volume^  as  it  does;  every  necessary  form  of  exercise,  both 
oral  and  written.  The  book  will  commend  itself  to  teachers  in  many 
ways.  The  arrangement  and  finish  of  the  work  are  superior,  thus  mak- 
ing at  first  a  pleasing  impression.  The  frequent  reviews  must  meet  with 
hearty  approval.  The  treatment  of  every  topic,  from  beginning  to  end, 
is  thoroughly  inductive.  As  a  tpedal  feature  of  the  work,  we  notice  that  ' 
United  States  money  is  taught  with  the  four  fundamental  rules.  Meas- 
urement and  mensuration  have  received  special  attention. 

Rol)inson's  First  Book  in  Arithmetic  has  also  been  prepared  b^  th^ 
same  author.  Like  the  volume  first  mentioned,  its  appearance  is  prepos- 
sessing, and  it  seems  well  adapted  to  the  use  for  which  it  was  intended, 
viz :  a  logical  introduction  to  the  vast  field  of  mathematics. 

"Woegester's  Dictionart.    Boston:   Brewer  &  Tileston.    R.W.Put- 
nam, agent,  118  State  st.,  Chicago. 

Worcester's  Quarto  Dictionary  contains  1,854  pages,  and  gives,  in  its 
vocabulary,  100,000  words. 

We  have  fot  years  used  Worcester's  dictionary,  because  we  have  re- 
garded it  as  the  safest  guide.  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  once  said  that,  as  a 
lexicographer,  it  was  his  duty  to  explain  words,  not  to  change  them. 
Taking  Dr.  Johnson's  position  to  be  the  correct  one,  Worcester  deserves 
to  be  placed  in  the  front  rank  as  a  dictionary  maker.  He  has  has  not 
presumed 'to  give  his  individual  notion  or  preference  as  to  how  words 
-should  be  spelled  or  pfonounced,  but  has  taken  as  his  guide  the  usage  of  ^ 
''the  best  speakers  and  writers."  According  to  our  judgment,  no  other 
dictionary  follows  so  closely  this  correct  standard.  One  special  reason 
why  we  prefer  Worcester  is  that  in  all  disputed  cases  it  gives,  not  only 
its  own  preference,  but  the  preferences  of  all  other  recognized  authori- 
ties; so  that  in  (getting  one  you  get  all  others  at  the  same  time.  This  is 
•certainly  not  a  little  point,  and  one  not  found  in  other  dictionaries. 

The  Hesperian  Slate  Cover  is  something  new  and  sensible.  It  is  • 
made  after  the  style  of  a  book  cover  in  board  or  half-boatd,  and  cloth 
backs,  aud  can  be  attached  to  any  slate,  in  a  few  seconds'  time,  by  any 
•one  who  has  ingenuity  enough  to  drive  a  tack.  It  is  much  more  conve-* 
nient  and  less  cumbersome  than  the  double  slate,  and  much  cheaper. 
They  are  put  up  in  dozen  packages,  with  fixtures  for  attaching  included. 
For  sale  by  Merrill,  Hubbard  &  Co.,  Indianapolis. 
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BiCHMOND,  Ind.,  August  14, 1875. 
Wilson's  System  of  Industrial  Drawing. — More  than  forty-six 
years  ago,  after  much  difficulty,  I  procured  my  first  Drawing  Book,  and 
•ever  since  tny  attention  has  been  turned  to  the  study  and  exercise  in  the 
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great  art  of  Drawing.  And  often  teaching  myself,  I  haire  taught  many^ 
others^  of  both  sexes;  but  for  the  last  twenty  years,  many  more  ladies 
than  gentlemen.  I  have  used  many  different  systems  and  drawing  books,. 
ad  libitum  and  ad  valorem,  and  frequently,  for  lack  of  the  thing  needed,, 
have  been  compelled  to  invent  what  I  had  never  found  until  I  saw  Wil- 
son's Industrial  Series.  It  fills  a  want  long  desired  and  very  much 
needed  to  assist  our  shops  and  manufacturers.  It  is  what  is  needed  for 
every  department  where  beauty  of  proportion,  symmetry  in  form  and 
great  exactness  are  required.  The  system  enables  exact  copies  to  be 
made  of  any  desired  size;  hence  it  is  of  the  utmost  need  for  the  Pattern 
Haker,  Modeler  and  Architect,  and,  in  fact,  in  every  department  of 
industry.  To  the  ladiei^  it  is  simply  invaluable,  as  it  can  be  applied  to 
any  department  of  industry  where  accurate  designs  of  various  sizes  are 
to  be  executed  in  needle  work,  as  well  as  for  patterns  for  cutting  gar- 
ments. The  introduction  of  drawing  into  our  public  schools  and  colleges 
will  mark  a  new  era  in  the  growth  and  success  of  the  empire  of  design 
in  the  West.  Our  large  western  manunfacturing  establishments  will 
soon  not  be  dependent  on  the  skill  of  the  East  for  new  designs;  for  our 
young  men  will  develop  in  our  midst  designs  more  in  accord,  with  the 
go  ahead  and  enlarged  ideas  of  our  immense  West.  And  we  shall  have 
models  of  design  in  our  manufactures  which  will  eclipse  the  foreign  in 
beauty,  usefulness  and  simplicity  just  as  our  models  in  ships  and  agricul- 
tural implements  have  already  won  victory  in  the  old  world. 

The  Wilson  system  is  bound  to  win  and  hold  a  place  in  all  our  public 
schools,  where  men  of  sound  common  sense  and  eye-sight  hold  the  place 
of  school  trustees. 

Signed — Marcus  Mote,  Artist  and  Draughtsman,  "  Principal  of  Bich- 
mond  School  of  Design  for  Women." 

Indiana  State  Univkbsitt,  Bloominoton,  Ind. — The  next  session 
of  the  regular  course,  Collegiate  and  Law,  will  begin  September -17, 1875. 
Applicants  for  admission  to  the  Colles^e  classes  will  be  examined  on  the 
15th  and  16t|}  of  September.  A  preparatory  department  has  been  estab- 
lished in  connection  with  the  High  School  of  Bloomington  in  which 
Tuition  is  fretj  as  well  as  in  all  the  other  departments  of  the  University. 

Ladies  are  admitted  on  the  same  terms  as  gentlemen.  For  catalogues 
and  other  information,  address  Prof.  T.  A.  Wylie,  Pres.  pro  tern.,  or  the 
undersigned.  R  C.  Foster,  Secretary. 

We  see  by  the  St.  Paul  (Min.)  papers  that  Harvey's  Graded  School 
Readers  have  been  adopted  for  that  city.  Two  reasons  determined  this 
action:  (1.)  superior  merits  of  the  books;  (2.) -cheapness. 

D.  Appleton  &  Co.  have  just  published  a  History  Primer  of  Borne 
and  one  of  Greece. 

0Cr  ^A  ^OO  P^r  I>»7  »^  borne.  Termi  free.  Address  6.  STINSON  k  CO.*. 
^0     \J0    ^aU    Portland,  Blaine.  S-ly. 
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"THE  IDEA  BEFOEUE  THE  WORD." 
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YOUNGBLOOD. 


^His  pedagogical  maxim,  viewed  from  a  psycbological  stand- 
'  point,  presents  itself  in  distinct  and  clearly  defined  parts. 
First,  the  Idea,  its  nature,  its  time  and  mode  of  forma- 
tion. Second,  the  Word,  its  origin  and  relation  to  the 
Idea. 

Our  knowledge  is  the  sum  of  our  ideas.  The  child  begins  the 
acquisition  of  his  knowledge  by  gaining  single  percepts  or  ideas. 
These  he  acquires  through  sense  and  consciousness.  He  is  en- 
dowed with  five  senses,  each  of  which  gives  a  difierent  percept, 
or  idea.  A  percept  is  a  single  idea  gained  by  a  single  sense. 
The  mind  combines  the  percepts  given  by  the  several  senses  into 
a  whole,  thus  forming  a  mental  image,  or  a  representation. 

The  image  and  the  percept  are  necessary  elements  of  knowl- 
edge; hence  they  should  be  permanently  fixed  in  the  mind.  This 
is  done  by  the  energetic  application  of  the  mind  to  them  in  view 
of  this  end.  They  can  be  recalled  for  future  use  under  the 
necessary  laws  of  association. 

To  make  knowledge  more  permanent,  and  to  aid  in  the  higher 
process  of  thought,  a  more  complete  idea  is  formed.  In  the 
formation  of  this  idea,  individual  objects  are  observed,  and  their 
universal  attributes,  or  properties,  are  thought  into  a  whole ;  this 
whole  is  a  general  idea,  or  concept,  and  will  apply  to  each  iadi* 
vidual  of  the  kind  from  which  it  is  obtained. 
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These  three  ideas,  the  percept,  the  image,  and  the  concept,  are 
logically  related ;  each  preceding  one  furnishes  data  for  the  one 
following. 

The  idea,  in  some  one  of  its  forms,  is  employed  in  all  acts  of 
thinking.  The  percept  and  the  image  are  employed  in  the  lower 
forms  of  mental  activity.  The  concept  is  used  in  all  the  higher 
thought  processes.  It  is  a  tool,  or  instrument  by  which  objects 
are  classified,  generalized  {(nd  systematized.  In  these  processes^ 
thinking  is  greatly  aided  by  terms  of  language,  both  spoken  and 
written.  Thought  requires  language  as  an  assistant,  because  ob- 
jects of  thinking  are  generalized  objects  and  such  objects  have  no 
existing  realities. 

Brutes  have  no  power  to  abstract,  generalize  and  classify,  and 
for  this  reason  are  incapable  of  language.  They  cannot  form 
and  use  concepts.  They  have  no  power  to  cognize  the  similar 
attributes  of  different  objects  as  the  same,  i.  e.\  as  universals. 

Since  human  intelligence  forms  ideas  which  have  no  existences 
apart  from  the  mind  that  thinks  them,  a  language  by  which  to 
express  and  record  them  becomes  necessary.  J^anguage  origi- 
nates in  the  necessity  for  conveying  and  preserving  ideas.  The 
results  of  thinking  are  made  permanent  by  terms  of  language* 
Words  spring  into  being  as  fast  afl  definite  ideas  are  formed  ► 
They  fix,  preserve,  and  exhibit  ideas  as  in  a  crystal  shrine,  both 
hard  and  clear.  It  is  natural  for  man  to  think,  and  he  speaks 
because  he  thinks. 

Man's  liability,  to  forget,  his  desire  to  commuqicate  with  those 
not  present,  and  the  promotion  of  science,  necessitate  a  written 
language.  Seeing  these  necessities,  the  ancients  employed  pic- 
tures to  represent  and  convey  their  ideas.  These  became  fre- 
quently used,  and  were  much  abbreviated  to  render  them  more 
easily  and  quickly  made.  A  need  was  felt  to  represent  ideas 
which  could  not  be  pictured=abstract  ideas — and  these  charac- 
ters became  symbolical.  A  circle  represented  eternity,  the  pic- 
ture of  a  fox,  cunning,  and  that  of  a  lion,  strength.  Afterwards 
the  same  characters,  in  whole  or  somewhat  modified,  were  used 
to  represent  monosyllabic  words,  and  when  these  were  com- 
pounded they  represented  syllables.  At  last  they  were  made  to 
represent  sounds,  and  the  alphabet  was  invented.  The  inscrip- 
tions on  the  Egyptian  Pyramids  show  pictures  in  every  state  of 
transition  until  they  became  letters  representing  sounds. 
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The  alphabet  is  the  ground  work,  or  basis  of  all  written  lan- 
guages. It  must,  therefore,  be  learned  in  order  to  interpret  and 
use  language  eflfectively,  i.  e.,  to  express  our  own  thoughts,  feel- 
ings and  purposes,  and  to  gain  those  of  others.  In  teaching  the 
alphabet  the  principle — *'<^  idea  bef(yre  the  word" — shoiild  be  ob- 
served and  strictly  adhered  to.  The  method  should  present  the 
subject  in  the  order  in  which  the  faculties  of  the  mind  aye  devel- 
oped. The  process  should  begin  with  the  idea,  expressed  by  the 
word,  and  proceed  to  the  word,  thence  to  the  parts  of  the  word, 
thus  giving  the  idea  of  the  form  and  use  of  the  characters.  The 
word  should  be  taken  as  the  element  with  which  to  begin,  be- 
cause it  is  the  simplest  form  of  language  that  has  direct  relatioci 
to  the  child's  thoughts,  and  he  has  no  use  for  language  except  as 
he  uses  it  in  direct  relation  to  his  own  mental  operations.  When 
he  is  familiar  with  the  word  in  its  relation  to  his  thoughts,  he 
is  led,  by  speaking  it  distinctly,  to  see  that  it  is  composed  of  sep- 
arate sounds,  and  that  each  has  its  representative  in  the  written 
word.  He  now  has  the  idea  olF  the  characters  and^  must  have 
the  terms  to  express  them ;  hence,  their  names  are  learned. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  character  is  presented  before  the 
written  word,  i.  e.,  the  sign  before  the  idea,  the  child  can  see  no 
direct  relation  between  the  knowledge  which  he  already  has  and 
that  which  he  is  expected  to  acquire.  According  to  this  method, 
before  the  child  could  know  the  word  cat,  as  a  word,  or  could  as- 
sociate it  with  the  real  object,  he  would  have  to  learn  the  names 
of  its  parts,  c,  a  and  t,  then  to  learn  the  word  he  is  required 
to  simply  name  over  these  parts.  But  how  can  a  child  get  the 
correct  pronunciation  of  a  word  by  naming  the  signs  which  rep- 
resent-it?  If  a  child  sl^ould  see  a  book  for  the  first  time  and  ask 
what  it  is,  who  would  reply  by  saying  covevy  hcusk,  leaveat  Would 
this  give  him  the  word  bookf  This  illustrates  the  "Alphabetic 
Method" — teaching  the  word  before  the  idea. 

To  read,  effectively,  requires  complete  possession  of  the  idea  be- 
fore the  content  can  be  expressed.  Philosophically,  reading  is 
fathoming  the  depths  of  thought  and  expressing  the  content 
We  only  read  when  we  gain  thoughts,  feelings,  and  volitions  sim- 
ilar to  those  which  the  author  records,  and  express  them  so  as  to 
form  in  the  minds  of  others  similar  thoughts,  feelings  and  voli* 
tions. 

Our  language  studies  should  be  grounded  on  the  principle — 
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"Thoughts  before  language."  This  is  their  originating,  organ- 
izing and  determining  principle.  Thought  is  Ihe  organic  and  vital 
element  of  language;  it  is  that  which  has  determined  the  forms 
of  words,  their  classes  and  their  uses.  It  has  determined  the 
structure  of  the  sentence,  its  form,  and  the  relation  of  its  parts. 
The  study  of  grammar,  composition  and  rhetoric,  as  well  as  the 
construction  of  language  in  general,  should  be  grounded  in 
thought.  The  forms  of  thought  must  be  known  before  the  forms 
of  language  in  which  they  are  embodied  can  be  known.  Begin- 
ning with  'the  thought  and  proceeding  to  the  forms  which  lan- 
guage furnishes  for  the  suitable  embodiment  of  thought,  we  pro- 
ceed naturally,  easily,  and  satisfactorily,  because  every  step  is  in 
intelligence  and  in  order.  We  understand  why  we  are  to  use  this 
form  of  expression  and  not  ihatn 

The  reversal  of  this  maxim — the  putting  forward  the  word  and 
making  it  the  commanding  object  in  study  has  caused  a  general 
failure  in  teaching  these  branches.  This  has  been  the  occasion 
of  the  general  aversion  to  the  study  of  grammar  and  of  rhetorici 
and  to  exercises  in  composition.  Such  is  the  evil  effect  of  this 
unnatural  mode  of  instruction. 

The  child  acquires  -the  idea  of  numbers  and  the  operations 
upon  them  before  he  l^ams  the  characters  which  represent  them, 
or  the  symbols  which  indicate  their  operations.  He  distinguishes 
objects  from  one  another.  He  knows  them  as  separate,  and  can 
distinguish  individuals  from  collections.  In  this  way  he  acquires 
the  idea  of  numbers,  and  is  led  to  see  the  necessity  for  terms  and 
characters  to  represent  these  ideas.  In  his  experience  and  obser- 
vation with  concrete  objects — by  combining  and  separating  them — 
he  sees  that  certain  changes  are  effected.  This  necessitates  terms 
and  symbols  to  indicate  tiiese  operations,  which  are  almost  spon- 
taaeously  learned. 

In  a  manner  similar  to  this  the  science  of  arithmetic  originated. 
Pressed  by  necessity,  primitive  men  began  to  enumerate  present 
objects.  Afterwards  they  desired  to  count  absent  objects,  but 
finding  the .  mental  process  too  great  they  resorted  to  counting 
their  fingers,  a%  children  do;  heiA»,  the  application  of  the  word 
dig^  to  a  number  less  than  ten.  When  they  did  not  count  their 
fingers  they  used  other  objects,  usually  pebbles,  as  indicated  by 
the  word  ealcvlua,  which  means  a  pebble.  Some  nations  used 
five  as  the  basis  of  their  scale  of  rotation,  probably  because  five 
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is  the  Dumber  of  fingers  on  one  hand.  Others  used  ten,  because 
that  is  the  number  on  both  hands. 

Calculation  for  a  loug  time  consisted  of  operations  upon  con- 
crete objects.  In  the  course  of  time  the  ability  to  use  larger 
numbers  was  acquired,  abstractions  were  performed  and  symbols 
j\rere  invented ;  short  lines  were  used  to  represent  numbers,  more 
difficult  calculations  were  made,  and  arithmetic  began  to  assume 
something  of  its  present  form. 

The  principles  of  geometry  were  known  and  made  use  of  long 
before  they  appeared  in  a  science.  A  loose  mass  of  geometrical 
knowledge  floated  about  in  the  minds  of  men,  until  such  philoso- 
phers as  Thales,  Pythagoras  and  Plato  reduced  the  whole  to  a 
science  and  found  fit  expression  for  the  necessary  and  universal 
principles  upon  which  it  is  based. 

Fragments  of  logic  drifted  about  in  the  same  way  in  the  minds 
of  those  who  had  attained  a  considerable  degree  of  civilization, 
until  the  giant  mind  of  Aristotle  collected  them  and  constructed 
of  them  a  science,  which  has  now  the  approval  and  admiration 
of  the  world. 

In  a*  similar  way  botany  became  a  science.  In  the  poverty  of 
early  thought  feeble  classifications  were  made.  Among  them  was 
that  which  divided  plants  into  trees,  ahrvhs  and  herbs;  that  which 
classified  them  according  to  use,  size,  place  of  growth^  ladescense 
and  generation;  and  that  which  arranged  them  according  to  their 
qualities,  as  aromatic,  alimentary,  medicinal  and  vinous.  These 
classifications  were  gradually  displaced  by  others  more  systematic. 
Step  by  step,  close  investigations  revealed  new  facts,  until  the 
concept  was  reached  by  LinnsBus,  who  placed  the  science  of 
botany  upon  the  firm  basis  of  inherent  resemblances  and  diflFer- 
ences  existing  throughout  the  vegetable  world.  ^ 

What  has  been  said  shows  from  a  psychological  and  a  historical 
point  of  view,  that  the  idea  in  every  case  referred  to  naturally 
and  necessarily  precedes  the  word.  But  in  the  study  of  a  foreign 
language  whose  object  is  not  to  develop  the  thought  contained  in 
it,  but  to  educe  the  thought  from  the  form  of  words  in  which  it 
is  embodied,  this  maxim  should  be  reversed ;  though  in  the  study 
of  one's  own  tongue,  and  aU  the  sciences  in  which  thought  is  con- 
stantly developing  and  evolving  new  facts,  the  principle — **the 
idea  before  the  word" — ^should  be  persistently  and  universally 
practiced. 
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WHAT  SAYS  ARISTOTLE? 


Pasmges  relating  to  Education  from  (he  Ethics,  Politics  and  Ecoruh 
mies  of  Aristotle.     Selected  by  W.  S.  Venable^ 


THE  Object  of  Political  Science.— Now  it  (the  chief  good 
of  man)  would  appear  to  be  the  end  of  that  which  is  especi- 
ally the  chief  and  master  science,  and  this  seems  to  be  the  politi-  * 
cal  science;  for  it  directs  what  sciences  States  ought  to  cultivate, 
what  individuals  should  learn,  and  how  far  they  should  pursue 
them. 

Man's  Chief  Good. — ^Man's  chief  good  is  an  energy  of  the 
soul  according  to  virtue — according  to  the  best  virtue  and  in  a 
perfect  life. 

The  Virtues  Acquired. — ^The  virtues  are  produced  in  us 
neither  by  nature  nor  contrary  to  nature,  but,  we  being  naturally 
adapted  to  receive  them,  this  natural  capacity  is  perfected  by 
habit.  *  *  *  It  does  not,  therefore,  make  a  slight,  but  an 
important,  nay,  rather,  the  whole  difference,,  whether  we  have 
been  brought  up  in  moral  habits,  or  in  others,  from  childhood. 

Difference  between  the  Good  Man  and  the  Bad. — 
Perhaps  the  principal  difference  between  the  good  and  the  bad 
man  is  that  the  good  man  sees  the  truth  in  every  case,  since  he 
is,  as  it  were,  the  rule  and  measure  of  it. 

Origin  of  all  Learning* — But  all  learning  is  derived  from 
things  previously  known,  and  ia  derived  partly  from  induction 
and  partly  from  syllogism. 

Education  and  the  Laws. — To  meet  with  right  education 
in  the  path  of  virtue  from  childhood  is  4ifiBcult,  unless  one  is 
brought  up  under  such  laws;  for  to  live  temperately  and  pa- 
tiently is  not  pleasant  to  the  majority,  and  especially  to  the 
young.  Therefore  education  and  institutions  ought  to  be  regu- 
,  lated  by  law ;  for  they  will  not  be  painful  when  they  have  be- 
come familiar. 

Public  and  Private  Education*  It  would  seem  that  the 
case  of  the  individual  might  bie  studid  with  more  accuracy,  if 
the  education  was  private ;  for  then  each  is  more  likely  to  meet 
with  what  suits  him.     But  still  a  physician  or  a  gymnastic  ma»- 
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ter,  would  take  the  best  care  of  the  individual,  if  Jhe  knew  the 
general  rule,  namely,  what  is  good  for  all  men,  or  for  all  of  a 
<«rtain  class ;  for  the  sciences  are  said,  and  with  truth,  to  have 
to  do  with  general  rules. 

The  Government  of  Children. — ^The  government  of  chil- 
dren should  be  kingly ;  for  the  power  of  the  father  over  the  child 
is  founded  on  both  affection  and  severity,  and  this  is  a  species  of 
kingly  government. 

Child  Virtue. — ^As  a  child  is  incomplete,  it  is  evident  that 
Ms  virtue  is  not  to  be  referred  to  himself;  but  to  the  full-grown 
man,  and  to  him  whom  he  obeys. 

Virtue  and  Education. ^Virtue  and  education  may  most 
justly  dispute  the  right  of  being  considered  as  the  necessary 
means  of  enabling  the  citizens  to  live  well. 


A  FEW  ITEMS  CONCERNING  THE  HAWAHANS. 


JOSEPH  MOORE. 


THE  Hawaiian  or  Sandwich  Islands  are  a  group  in  the  North 
Pacific,  about  2,300  miles  from  San  Francisco,  lying  in  the 
direction  of  northern  Australia,  and  between  the  parallels  of 
nineteen  and  twenty-two.  There  are  seven  or  eight  principal 
islands,  comprising  about  6,000  square  miles,  and  hence  have 
about  one-fifth  the  territory  of  the  State  of  Indiana.  The  islands 
are  entirely  of  volcanic  origin,  save  the  borders  of  fringing  coral 
reef  that  surround  them  where  the  water  is  not  too  deep.  The 
aboriginal  inahbitants,  of  whom  there  are  about  55,000,  are  of 
the  Malay  race  and  have  a  language  of  their  own — the  Hawaiian. 
There  are  about  3,000  whites  and  more  than  a  thousand  Chinese. 
They  have  a  government  of  their  own.  An  ordinary  native 
knows  nothing  about  the  "Sandwich  Islands."  If  you  speak  of 
**  Hawaii  Nei,"  (the  Hawaiian  kingdom)  he  understands.  A 
king  and  parliament  are  at  the  head  of  government  affairs.  The 
parliament  consists  of  a  house  of  nobles,  appointed  by  the  king 
for  life,  and  a  house  of  representatives  elected  by  the  people* 
The  late  visit  of  king  Kalakaua  (Kal-lah-kow-ah)  to  this  country 
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has  recently  called  forth  many  inquiries  in  reference  to  the  little- 
kingdom  which  he  represents,  standing  so  isolated  in  the  PaciGc, 
it  being  about  a  thousand  miles  from  any  other  considerable 
islands.  The  great  change  wrought  in  their  condition  through 
the  labors  of  American  missionaries  within  the  last  fifty  years, 
has  drawn  the  attention  of  civilized  nations  in  general.  The 
king,  who  was  looked  at  as  a  curiosity  by  so  many  of  our  citizens 
last  winter,  has  a  fair  English  education,  and  is  a  pretty  good 
specimen  of  a  Hawaiian  of  the  royal  line,  though  his  features 
approach  more  to  the  African  than  what  we  usually  see  among 
his  countrymen.  I  fear  his  visit  to  this  great  country  did  quite 
as  much  to  confirm  him  in  the  bad  ways  of  a  civilized  people  as 
in  the  good.  He  knew  enough  about  drinking  before  he  helped 
quaff  the  beverages  for  which  such  heavy  bills  were  presented  to 
our  government.  He  had  seen  enough  lewd  dances  and  heard 
enough  obscene  songs  before  his  introduction  in  New  York  to 
the  **  Black  Crook."  But  the  Hawaiians  do  not  all  drink,  and 
many  of  them  are  kinglier  in  their  look  and  manner  than  their 
king.  Many  of  them  have  pleasant  features  and  fine  forms  and 
a  kingly  or  queenly  carriage,  but  more  of  them  have  an  indif- 
ferent look,  and  very  careless,  dirty  habits.  But  sturdy  looking 
and  well  proportioned  as  many  of  them  are,  they  are  not  hardy. 
,  They  are  very  susceptible  to  the  diseases  of  foreigners,  and  have 
very  poor  constitutions  to  resist  them.  Take  a  thousand  China- 
men or  Europeans  and  a  thousand  Hawaiians,  and  let  them  all 
have  the  measles  or  small  pox,  or  even  a  severe  **cold,"  and 
there  would  probably  five  of  the  latter  die  to  one  of  either  of  the 
former.  The  nation  has  been  dying  out  ever  since  the  days  of 
Captain  Cook,  who  landed  there  in  1778. 

The  influence  of  civilization  and  Christianity  seems,  in  some 
degree,  to  have  retarded  the  rate  of  decline  but  has  not  stopped 
it,  and  there  is  little  hope  but  that  it  will  go  on.  The  diseases 
left  by  Captain  Cook  and  his  cre\^,  together  with  the  habit  of 
drinking  ava  (ah-vah),  have,  it  is  believed,  been  the  cause  of  the 
leprosy  and  a  general  decline  of  their  physique.  Ava  is  a  plant 
of  the  genus  Piper,  from  which  they  make  a  narcotic  intoxicant. 
Honolulu,  the  capital,  is  the  only  place  in  the  kingdom — by  a 
decree  of  the  natives  themselves — where  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors  is  allowed,  and  there  only  to  foreigners.  The  poor  thirsty 
Americans,  and  English,  and  Germans,  could  not  endure  the 
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privations  the  Dative  had  imposed  on  themselves  through  the  in- 
fluence, in  the  first  place,  of  the  missionaries.  But  while  it  is 
sold  there  will  be  natives  who  will  contrive  to  get  it,  and,  as  for 
the  ava,  such  as  are  disposed  can  secretly  make  their  own,  for 
they  have  only  to  chew  the  root  and  spurt  the  juice  and  saliva 
into  a  calabash  and  let  it  ferment,  when  it  is  ready  for  use. 

Heathenism,  on  these  islands,  has  hardly  been  so  great  a  bar- 
rier to  christian  civilization  ais  the  counter  influence  of  corrupt 
foreigners  from  civilized  countries.  Through  some  influence  or 
other,  the  sale  of  opium  is  licensed  in  Honolulu,  but  the  "  hea- 
then Chinese"  is  clear,  for  he  remonstrated  heavily  against  it — 
sent  in  a  petition  generally  signed  by  his  countrymen  there.  The 
parliament  is  largely  made  up  of  whites.  They  must  receive 
their  salaries  whatever  becomes  of  the  nation,  and  the  sale  of 
opium  brings  in  twenty  thousand  dollars  revenue  annually.  The 
American  Board  of  Missions,  some  years  since,  withdrew  its  sup- 
port from  these  islands,  and  while  the  church  membership  and 
the  church-going  people  number  proportionally  as  wel}  as  in  the 
United  States,  still  the  work  of  organizing  and  religiously  in- 
structing the  people  is  nearly  all  in  the  hands  of  native  teachers, 
whose  authority  is  less,'and  whose  tone  of  life  is  lower  than  that 
of  the  missionaries.  From  this  cause,  together  with  a  disposition 
on  the  part  of  many  of  the  younger  people  to  imitate  the  worse 
class  of  foreigners,  there  appears  to  be  a  decline,  at  the  present 
time,  in  their  social  and  moral  status.  If  desired,  I  may  possibly 
speak  further  of  their  educational  status  at  another  time« 
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0 


GAIL  HAMILTON. 


THB  tendency  of  the  times  seems  to  be  in  the  direction  of  elab- 
orating rather  than  of  simplifying  our  schools ;  we  aim  at 
more  rather  than  content  ourselves  with  less.  While  I  question  the 
wisdom  of  this  course,  I  beg  to  be  understood  as  only  questioning 
not  denying  it.  My  own  misgivings  may  be  entirely  baseless,  and 
are  of  course  not  to  be  set  ofi*  against  absolute  proof  on  the  other 
side — ^proof  which  I  think  it  is  yet  too  early  to  furnish.    Nor  do 
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I  even  question  the  motives  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  work 
of  school  reform,  or,  let  us  say,  school  advancement — except 
when  they  speak  of  female  teachers  as  inferior  to  male  teachers— 
in  which  case  I  credit  their  motives  as  little  as  their  judgment! 
there  are  blunders  which  even  a  man  has  no  right  to  make,  But 
ordinarily  the  patriotism,  the  public  spirit,  the  single-mindedneas 
of  men  who  are  engaged  in  school  matters  rank  aa  high  as  those  ' 
of  any  other  public  officers.  Least  of  all  is  the  cry  of  aristocracy 
to  be  raised  against  the  present  system,  with  all  its  complications, 
high  schools  included.  On  the  contrary,  we  have  the  most 
democratic  of  institutions.  It  is  not  only  true  that  all  the 
schools  are  open  to  all  the  people,  but  it  is  also  true  that  the 
rich  are  taxed  far  bepond  their  proportion  of  direct  benefit.  If 
a  man  is  poor,  his  share  of  the  high  school  tax  is  almost  im- 
perceptible; but  he  can  send  his  twelve  children  to  the  high 
school  where  they  will  receive  just  as  warm  a  welcome  and  just 
as  careful  culture  as  the  one  daughter  of  the  rich  man.  If  there 
were  no  high  schools,  the  poor  man's  children  would  go  unedu- 
cated, but  the  rich  man's  child  would  be  well  cared  for  at  a  pri- 
vate school.  I  do  not  say  that  this  would  be  just  as  wholesome ; 
for  a  very  decided  benefit  arising  from  our  present  system  is  the 
mingling  and  measuring  against  each  other  of  different  classes  of 
society — a  benefit  whjch  inures  quite  as  much  to  the  rich  as  to 
the  poor.  Nevertheless,  it  remains  that  our  present  system, 
costly  and  elaborate  though  it  be,  is  far  more  democratic  than  a 
more  simple  and  inexpensive  one.  It  puts  the  costliest  education 
within  the  reach  of  the  poorest  boy. 

We  have  drawing  and  music  inr  the  schools.  We  are  talking 
about  sewing  and  science.  It  is  absurd,  says  a  school  manager, 
to  teach  a  child  the  names  of  all  the  branches  of  the  Amazon 
and  leave  him  in  ignorance  of  the  principle  by  ^ich  water  rises 
in  a  pump.  The  theory  of  aiming  at  mental  discipline  primarily 
is  to  be  discarded,  and  we  are  to  aim  instead  at  imparting  the 
greatest  amount  of  the  most  useful  information.  Half  the  time 
we  devote  to  reading  would  give  the  pupil  a  knowledge  of  the 
French  language.  Spelling  should  bow  to  weightier  matters  on 
the  principle  that  actuated  President  Felton  to  apologize  for  his 
numerous  orthographical  blunders  by  saying,  "  Spelling  isn't  my 
business;  take  up  Greek  and  I  am  ready  for  you."  Spelling 
consists  merely  of  verbal  signs,  and  to  exact  accuracy  in  retain- 
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ing  them  consumes  an  immense  proportion  of  time  and  works 
great  mental  mischief.  The  mind  should  not  be  dwarfed  to  gain 
even  tolerable  spelling,  but  should  be  taught  incidentally.  Thus 
shine  the  new  lights. 

No  doubt  many  pupils  would  much  prefer  to  take  their  spell- 
ing **  incidentally,"  rather  than  bear  any  longer  the  yoke  of 
''accuracy/'  but  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  when  a  boy  sits 
down  to  a  column  of  words,  and  puts  his  mind  on  them,  and  ab- 
stracts it  irom  everything  else  until  he  has  possessed  himself  of 
their  fpelling,  he  has  acquired  a  mental  vigor  which  no  "inci- 
dental" learning  could  give  him.  These  things  are,  indeed,  some- , 
times  carried  to  excess,  and  I  have  myself  waxed  wroth  over  the 
utterly  unreasonable  and  ignorant  length  of  a  spelling ,  lesson 
given  to  a  girl  eight  years  old.  But  because  too  much  weakens, 
it  does  not  follow  that  just  enough  cannot  strengthen.  If  a  man 
is  a  famous  Greek  scholar  and  President  of  Harvard  University, 
he  can  afford  not  to  know  how  to  spell ;  but  if  the  butcher,  the 
baker,  and  the  candlestick  maker  do  not  spell  their  accounts  and 
their  love-letters  correctly  it  will  infallibly  be  laid  to  ignorance, 
madam,  sheer  ignorance;  and  they  will  not  stand  so  high  in  the 
comm  unity  as  if  they  had  displayed  more  accuracy  in  retaining 
verbal  signs.  I.  cannot  think  our  small  mental  stature  is  fairly 
attributable  to  our  early  bouts  with 

AMITY,  JOLLITY, 

NtJLLITY,  POLITY, 

The  dwarfing  began  further  back  than  that.  No  doubt  there  is 
a  point  where  geography  cea!9es  to  be  a  virtue  in  a  public  school, 
but  why  should  it  be  pieced  out  with  a  pump  ?  I  do  not  see  that 
it  is  any  more  necessary  to  a  man's  happiness  to  know  why  water 
rises  in  a  pump  thaJn  why  it  rises  in  the  Amazon  river.  I  am 
surrounded  by  persons  who  know  why  the  water  rises  in  a  pump, 
but  not  one  of  them  can  tell  me  why  it  will  not  rise  in  my  cis- 
tern. A  thousand  men  may  have  Torricelli  and  Galileo  at  their 
tongues'  ends,  but  if  the  cook  tells  them  that  the  pump  sucks, 
nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  of  them  will  send  off  to  the 
plumber  promptly  as  if  they  believed  only  that  nature  abhors  a 
vacuum.  The  dullest  clod  can  draw  water  just  as  deftly  as  the 
philosopher.  The  knowledge  gf  atmospheric  pressure  is  there- 
fore no  more    "useful"    than  the    knowledge  of  geography. 
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** Facts"  are  on  very  nearly  the  same  level  in  point  of  "useful- 
ness ;"  at  least  such  facts  as  are  brought  or  proposed  to  be  brought 
within  school-boy  range;  but  surely  that  education  which  is  sys- 
tematic, logical,  comprehensive,  is  better  than  that  which  deals 
with  isolated  and  disconnected  facts.  It  is  better  to  give  a  boy 
an  accurate  if  general  idea  of  the  formation  and  outline  of  the 
world  he  lives  in  than  to  select  one  particular  pebble  in  it  and 
descant  on  that.  To  discard  the  the  theory  of  aiming  primarily 
at  mental  discipline,  and  to  adopt  in  its  stead  the  theory  of  im- 
parting the  greatest  amount  of  the  most  useful  information, 
seems  to  me  the  fiat  of  ignorance,  not  of  culture.  Our  business 
is  not  to  impart  information,  but  To  teach  children  how  to  value, 
gain  and  use  information  for  themselves.  The  information  that 
can  be  imparted  to  the  juvenile  mind  during  its  scholastic  term 
is  but  narrow  and  scanty,  but  that  mind  may  be  so  trained  that 
all  its  life  long  it  can  gain  lore  with  ease  and  rapidity.  We  do 
not  make  good  huntsmen  by  providing  them  with  game  at  the 
onset,  but  by  showing  them  how  to  handle  and  hold  and  sharpen 
their  weapons.  If  in  practicing  one  can  also  bring  down  game 
it  is  well,  but  in  all  the  preparatory  course  the  main  object  is 
practice  not  prey. 

The  proposed  introduction  into  our  common  schools  of  **  ele- 
mentary geometry,  natural  philosophy,  drawing  and  the  elements 
of  chemistry,"  cannot  be  contemplated  without  misgiving,  and 
the  suggested  introduction  of  the  French  language  sends  a  chill 
through  the  natural  heart.  Considering  that  a  large  number  of 
our  school  children  come  and  go  to  unlettered  homes,  and  that 
they  leave  school  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  it  would  seem  that  the 
time  is  short.  What  unearthly  effects  may  we  not  expect  when 
to  the  wild  olive  tree  of  their  native  tongue  shall  be  graffed  the 
still  wilder  shoots  of  the  foreign  speech  I  Doubtless  some  of  our 
present  intricacacies  could  be  cut  away  with  advantage.  A  part 
of  **the  three  Rs"  could  unquestionably  be  profitably  curtailed. 
Possibly  room  could  be  made  for  the  natural  sciences ;  but  I 
fear  we  should  be  found  simply  to  have  increased  perplexity  and 
to  have  extended  superficiality. — Ihe  Christian  Union, 
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SCHOOL  AND  CHURCH. 


ALFRED   KUMMER. 


SOCIETY,  the  world,  in  these  days,  more,  perhaps,  than  at  anj 
other  time,  needs  men.  We  mean,  by  this  term,  men,  per- 
sons that  are  educated,  developed  in  every  department  of  their 
natures.  Not,  on  the  one  hand,  men  whom  their  intellectual  ac- 
complishments have  made  haughty  and  falsely  proud,  in  whom 
all  the  milk  of  human  kindness  and  benevolence  has  soured,  nor, 
upon  the  other  hand,  do  we  mean  religious  enthusiasts,  men  who 
cultivate  the  sensibilities,  the  heart  powers,  to  the  neglect  of 
popular  education.  We  mean  by  this  term,  men,  persons  who, 
in  their  intellectual  powers  and  training,  shine  like  stars  of  the 
first  magnitude,  and  who,  at  the  same  time,  are  noted  for  their 
goodness  and  purity  of  heart;  men  who  itdnk  and  'pray,  who,  in 
the  pursuit  of  theiir  non-theological  studies,  in  the  acquirement 
of  knowledge  and  intellectual  power,  find  inspiration  and  suffi- 
cient reason  for  grateful  devotions  to  the  God  of  the  universe. 
Does  not  this  age  demand  9uck  men  ?  We  take  it  for  granted 
that  there  may  he  such  men,  and  ask,  where  are  they  to  come 
from  ?  The  answer  is,  that  they  are  the  first  product  of  the 
church  and  school.  While  it  is  true  that  the  work  of  these  insti- 
tutions is  separate  and  distinct,  yet  a  part  of  their  work  is  com- 
mon, and,  where  one  fails  to  perform  its  work,  it  becomes  the 
duty  of  the  other,  under  certain  restrictions,  to  supply  the  defi- 
ciency. That  the  pulpit  should,  in  these  days,  do  more  teaching 
and  less  popular  preaching  is  evident,  but  no  more  evident  than 
that  the  school  has  given  too  little  attention  to  the  moral  culture 
of  the  young.  Look  into  the  nation  at  large,  at  men  in  their 
business  relations,  at  children  in  the  street,  on  the  play  ground 
and  in  the  school  room,  and  you  will  be  deeply  impressed  with 
the  fact  that  we  need  that  kind  of  education  which  gives  to  its 
possessor  moral  power  rather  than  intellectual ;  education  that 
makes  the  child  truthful,  honest  and  upright  in  character,  urbane 
in  deportment  and  courteous  in  expression. 

Every  teacher,  with  an  ordinary  amount  of  experience,  knows 
that  some  moral  training  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  order  in  the  school  room ;  that  a  plain,  quiet,  but  forcible 
talk  upon  matters  of  conscience  and  right,  has  more  influence 
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than  hard  rules  or  an  over-threatening  punishment.  And  it  is 
this  kind  of  instruction  that  should  be  imparted  from  the  pri- 
mary department  to  the  end  of  the  high  school  course.  In 
the  primary  departments,  let  the  great  ideas  of  an  all-seeing  and 
aa  all-loving  God,  the  truths  of  the  Decalogue,  and  such  other 
religious  and  sesthetical  truths  be  inculcated,  as  are  adapted  to 
the  comprehensive  powers  of  the  child-mind.  As  the  child  ad- 
vances through  the  primary  and  secondary  grades,  higher  truths 
and  principles  of  this  kind  should  be  presented,  and  the  duties 
growing  out  of  these  principles  constantly  impressed  upon  the 
mind.  Knowledge  of  this  kind  should  not  be  merely  theoretical, 
but  such  rules  of  conduct  should  be  deduced  the  practice  of  which 
will  come  within  the  province  of  school  discipline  to  enforce  and 
to  recommend.  My  idea  is  that  we  need,  in  all  our  schools,  a 
course  in  moral  philosophy  and  christian  ethics  that  shall  be  sys- 
tematically taught,  and  that  shall  begin  in  the  primary  depart- 
ment and  end  with  the  high  school  course.  In  the  lower  grades, 
let  the  instruction  be  oral,  but  none  the  less  systematic,  and  let  a 
text-book  be  studied  in  the  grammar  school  and  a  more  complete 
work  on  the  same  subject  in  the  high  school.  I  have,  for  several 
years,  taught  J.  R  Boyd's  Moral  Philosophy,  as  a  high  school 
text*book,  and  with  the  most  beneficial  results ;  in  some  instances 
the  result  being  an  entire  revolution  in  disposition  and  character, 
and  the  general  effects  have  always  been  of  the  most  gratifying 
nature.  Who  can  estimate  the  amount  of  moral  power  that 
might  be  saved  to  society  if  such  a  course  were  begun  with  the 
impressible  child  and  continued  to  the  day  of  his  graduation^ 
That  it  would  be  all  in  vain,  that  it  would  not  result  in  great 
good,  credat  qiii  vult,  non  ego.  Every  child  that  comes  into  the 
world,  no  matter  how  depraved  and  inherently  bad,  has  a  con- 
science, has  moral  sensibilities  that  can  be  and  ought  to  be  edu- 
cated and  made  available  to  the  world.  The  moral  education  of 
many  a  child  is  entirely  neglected  by  the  parents  and  by  the 
church,  find  while  the  schools  satisfy  the  cravings  of  the  intellect, 
they  have,  up  to  this  time,  done  too  little  of  this  work  so  shame- 
fully neglected  by  parents  and  church.  I  do  not  think  it  neces- 
sary to  stop  and  explain  that  I  do  not  insist  on  the  teaching  of 
creeds  and  sectarian  dogmas;  the  great  fundamental  princi- 
ples that  underlie  genuine  nobleness  of  character  are  found  in 
such  moral  precepts  and  axioms  as  may  be  taught  without  offend- 
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iDg  even  the  Catholics ;  but  it  is  better,  even,  that  iwme  should 
be  offended  than  that  we  should  have  a  nation  of  educated  scamps.  * 
The  age  demands  not  great  mathematicians  nor  learned  linguists, 
but  does  demand  men^  in  the  sense  in  which  that  term  has  been 
explained.  Would  it  not,  then,  be  a  good  plan  for  superintend- 
ents to  map  out  for  their  teachers  a  systematic  course  of  instruc- 
tion of  this  kind,  introduce  an  elementary  work  (when  some  ben- 
efactor of  his  race  shall  have  written  or  compiled  stich  a  work) 
into  the  grammar  department,  following  it  up  with  such  a  text- 
book as  Wayland's  or  J.  R.  Boyd's  Moral  Philosophy,  in  the  high 
school?  At  all  events,  let  the  schools  have  more  of  the  aoxd  of 
the  church,  and  the  church  more  of  the  intellect  of  the  schools, 
and  let  the  work  of  the  one,  more  than  in  the  past,  be  supple- 
ipen,tary  to  that  of  the  other. 


Heariko  Through  the  Teeth. — A  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  Pod  relates  that  a  few  years  ago  he  was  present  when 
a  party  of  school  children,  among  whom  was  one  deaf  and  dumb 
girl,  were  picnicking.  The  girls,  among  other  refreshments,  had  , 
a  cherry  cobbler  apiece  given  them,  each  tumbler  having  in  it  a 
small  glass  tube  with  which  to  suck  up  the  liquid ;  when,  all  at 
once,  the  deaf  and  dumb  girl  sprang  into  the  middle  of  the  room 
with  vehement  gesticulation,  laughing  vociferously  and  pointing 
to  her  ears.  The  other  girls  gathered  around  her  with  eager  in- 
quiries, and*  as  soon  as  she  could  recover  sufficient  self-control  to 
relate  the  circumstances,  she  told  them  that  when  she  had  drank 
nearly  the  liquid  in  her  tumbler,  so  that  the  air  entered  the  lower 
end  of  the  tube,  she  distinctly  heard  the  gurgling  it  occasioned, 
the  first  sound  she  had  ever  heard  in  her  life. 

He  subsequently  tested,  in  many  ways,  this  method  of  convey- 
ing sound  by  means  of  the  teeth,  when  the  ears  were  closed,  with 
most  satisfactory  results.  The  vibrations  from  a  musical  stringed 
instrument  are  particularly  capable  of  imparting  sounds  through 
such  a  medium ;  and,  in  many  cases,  a  deaf  and  dumb  person, 
by  nifeans  of  a  small,  silver  bracket  which  could  be  held  between 
the  teeth  and  fastened  to  the  end  of  a  piano,  or  other  musical 
instrument,  could  be  enabled  to  hear  distinctly  the  melody  pro- 
duced by  the  performer;  and  where  hearing  was  so  rare  the 
pleasure  would  probably  be  proportionately  intensified,  and  min- 
ister much  to  the  enjoyment  of  those  loved  and  afficted  ones. — Ex. 
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DIVISION  OF  DECIMALS. 


/) 


RICHARD   NORRIS. 


DECIMALS  and  integers  both  belong  to  the  same  class  of  num- 
bers ;  decimals  denoting  alLthe  numbers  of  that  class  below 
unity.  They  are  governed  by  precisely  the  same  law  of  increase 
and  decrease.  They  both  increase  from  right  to  left  in  a  tenfold 
measure,  and  decrease  from  left  to  right  in  the  same  manner. 
Ten  units  of  any  one  order  make  one  of  the  next  higher  order  ; 
and  one  unit  of  any  one  order  is  equal  to  ten  of  the  next 
lower  order. 

We  can  go  as  far  below  unity  as  we  can  above  it ;  a  slight  dif- 
ference in  the  termination  of  the  names  of  the  different  orders 
respectively  being  sufficient  to  designate  the  decimfd  from  the  in- 
teger :  as,  tens,  hundreds,  thousands,  for  integers — tenths,  hun- 
dredths, thousandths,  for  decimals — like  terms  being  used  for 
each,  except  that  the  terminations  are  different,  the  addition  of 
Ui  to  the  integral  name  serving  to  distinguish  the  decimal. 

Since  both  decimals  and  integers  are  governed  by  the  same  law 
of  increase  and  decrease,  it  follows  that  calculations  on  each 
should  b&  precisely  similar ;  that  decimal  addition,  subtraction, 
multiplication  and  division  should  correspond  to  the  same  opera- 
tions on  integers.  Hence  division  of  decimals  is  subject  to  the 
same  rules  as  division  of  integers. 

In  the  division  of  integers  the  right  hand  figure  of  both  divi- 
dend and  divisor  always  stands  in  the  unit's  place,  and  the  divi- 
dend and  divisor  each  represents  so  many  units ;  they  are  both  of 
the  same  denomination  of  numbers,  that  is,  both  units. 

Also,  in  division  of  decimals,  both  dividend  and  divisor  should 
be  of  the  same  denomination,  that  is,  same  name  or  order.  Both 
should  be  tenths,  hundredths,  thousandths,  etc.,  before  attempt- 
ing the  division.  The  right  hand  figure  of  each  should  corres- 
pond or  be  made  to  correspond,  by  annexing  ciphers  to  th^  con- 
taining the  lesser  number  of  decimal  places ;  each  right  hand 
figure  should  stand  in  the  same  order,  so  that  the  comparative 
values  of  the  divisor  and  dividend  would  be  plainly  apparent, 
and  you  could  determine  whether  the  dividend  would  contain  the 
divisor  or  not,  before  beginning  the  division. 

If  the  dividend  will  not  contain  the  divisor  the  division  maj 
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still  be  effected  by  anneziDg  ciphers  to  the  dividend,  vhich  is  the 
same  as  multiplying  the  divideiid  by  ten  of  the  next  lower  order 
for  every  cipher  so  annexed — every  cipher  so  annexed  reducing 
the  dividend  to  a  lower  denomination,  but  not  changing  its 
value. 

The  dividend  being  expanded  or  reduced  to  a  lower  denomina-*,' 
tion  in  order  to  accomplish  the  division,  the  quotient  must  be  of 
a  lower  denomination  likewise  j   every  cipher  annexed  to  the 
dividend  in  such  case  reducing  the  denomination  of  the  quotient 
one  order  lower. 

From  the  above  we  deduce  the  following  conclusions : 

1.  The  dividend  must  contain  at  least  as  many  decimals  as 
the  divisor  before  beginning  the  division ;  if  it  does  not,  supply 
the  deficiency  by  annexing  ciphers. 

2.  In  case  the  dividend  will  not  contain  the  divisor  without 
annexing  ciphers,  a  decimal  place  will  be  required  in  the  quotient 
for  every  cipher  so  annexed. 

Principles  that  should  be  remembered: 

1.  Numbers  of  the  same  order  will  divide  without  reduction* 

2.  Numbers  of  different  orders  will  not  divide  without  reduc- 
tion. 

CoroUairies  from  the  above  principles: 

1.  If  the  dividend  is  of  a  higher  order  than  the  divisor,  it 
should  be  reduced  to  the  same  order  by  annexing  ciphers  before 
dividing. 

2.  If  the  dividend  will  not  contain  the  divisor,  reduce  it  to  a 
lower  order  by  annexing  ciphers  before  dividing. 

Observe  that  in  both  the  above  cases  the  dividend  is  reduced 
to  a  lower  denomination  by  annexing  a  sufficient  number  of  ci- 
phers to  the  right  hand  of  the  dividend. 

Midtiplicationland  Division  of  Decimals  compared: 

1.  In  multiplication  of  decimals  the  product  requires  as  many 
decimals  as  are  contained  in  both  multiplier  and  multiplicand. 

2.  Division  of  decimals  is  the  exact  reverse  of  multiplication. 

3.  The  divisor  and  quotient  correspond  to  the  multiplier  and 
multiplicand,  and  the  dividend  to  the  product. 

4.  The  proof  of  division  is  by  the  multiplication  of  the  divisor 
and  quotient  to  form  the  dividend. 

8 
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5«  The  multiplicand  contains  as  many  decimals  as  the  decimal 
places  in  the  product  exceed  those  in  the  multiplier, 

6.  The  quotient  must  contain  as  many  decimals  as  the  decimal 
places  in  the  dividend  exceed  those  in  the  divisor. 

The  following  diagram  exhibits  the  law  of  increase  and  de- 
crease that  pertains  to  both  integers  and  decimals. 

Sccde  of  Decimal  Notaium  Ascending  and  Descending. 

Million 1,000,000 

Hundred  thousand 100,000 

Ten  thousand 10,000 

Thousand 1,000 

Hundred 100 

Ten 10 

Unit 1 

Tenth .1 

Hundredth ,01 

Thousandth .001 

Ten  thousandths ,0001 

Hundred  thousandth....  .00001 

Millionth .000001 

The  annexed  scale  of  decimal  equivalents  will  be  found  useful 
in  determining  the  compartive  values  of  the  difiereut  orders  of 
decimals  and  fixing  them  in  the  mind. 

Scale  of  DeciToal  Eguivalenta, 

T«Btbt.    Hundredths.    ThousaDdths.    10  Tbonfandths.  100  Thoaiiandtbt.    MIUIoDthi. 

.1  =  .10  =  .100  ==  .1000  =  .10000  =  .100000 

.01  =  .010  =  .0100  =  .01000  =  .010000 

.001  =  .0010  ==  .00100  =  .001000 

.0001  =  .(»0010  =  .000100 

.00001  =  .000010 

.000001 

The  scale  is  read  thus:    1  tenth=:10  hundred ths=l 00  thou- 

eandths=l,000  ten  thousandths=10,000  hundred  thou8andths= 

100,000  millionths;  1  hundreth,  10  thousandths,  100  ten  thous- 

anths,  etc. 

The  following  examples  will  present  some  of  the  most  difficult 
cases  in  division  of  decimals. 
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Divide  .0999  by  .000003. 

In  this  example  the  dividend  is  of  a  much  higher  order  than 
the  divisor.  By  reference  to  the  diagram  of  decimal  equivalents 
given  above,  we  perceive  that  it  requires  100  millionths  to  make 
1  ten  thousandth,  hence  by  principle  2d  and  corollary  1st  we  an- 
nex two  ciphers  to  the  right  of  the  dividend  which  reduces  it  to 
millionths.  This  gives  us  .099900-T-.000003,  that  is  milliontha 
divided  by  millionths,  hence  we  now  read  it  99900  millionths-7- 
by  3  millionths.  Performing  the  division  we  get  33300  for  a 
quotient,  because  there  is  no  excess  of  decimal  places  in  the  div- 
idend over  the  decimal  places  in  the  divisor* 

Thus,  000003).099900 


33300 
This  may  be  made  very  plain  to  pupils  by  requiring  them  to 
find  the  number  of  three  cent  letter  stamps  which  can  be  pur- 
chased for  9999. 

Divide  1  by  10. 

Here  the  dividend  will  not  contain  the  divisor.  By  principle 
2d  and  corollary  2d  we  reduce  .1  to  a  still  lower  order  by  annex- 
ing a  cipher  to  the  right  hand,  making  it  to  read  .10=10  hun- 
dredths.    We  next  divide  thus : 

10)  .10  which  gives  a  quotient  of  .01. 

.01 
The  principle  of  this  solution  may  be  further  illustrated  by 
requiring  the  pupil  to  explain  how  pne  dime=.l  of  a  dollar  could 
be  divided  equally  among  10  boys. 

Divide  3.3616  by  12.45. 

Here  the  dividend  is  much  less  than  the  divisor,  but  is  already 
aufficiently  reduced  as  it  stands  to  contain  the  divisor,  because  of 
its  having  a  greater  number  of  decimals  than  the  divisor  has; 
hence  it  is  unnecessary  to  annex  ciphers  to  the  dividend,  and  we 
therefore  proceed  as  in  integral  diviaion,  pointing  of!  in  the  quo- 
tient as  many  decimals  as  the  decimal  places  in  the  dividend  ex- 
ceed those  of  the  divisor,  which  in  this  instance  is  two.  Per- 
forming the  work  by  long  division  we  get  .27  for  the  quotient. 
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We  submit  the  foHowiDg  as  a  good  general  rule  for  the  division 
of  decimals: 

1 .  Divide  as  in  division  of  integers. 

2.  If  the  dividend  does  not  contain  as  many  decimal  places 
as  the  divisor,  supply  the  deficiency  by  anne;png  ciphers  to  the 
dividend. 

3.  If  the  dividend  will  not  contain  the  divisor,  annex  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  ciphers  to  the  dividend. 

4.  Continue  the  division  by  annexing  ciphers,  until  the  de- 
sired  number  of  decimals  in  the  quotient  is  obtained. 

5.  Point  off  in  the  quotient  as  many  decimals  as  the  decimal 
places  in  the  dividend  exceed  those  in  tJie  divisor. 

Proof — Multiply  the  divisor  and  quotient  together. 


SOME  OP  THE  FRUITS  OF  HISTORICAL  STUDY. 


T,   J.    CHARLTON. 


IN  my  last  article  on  History,  in  the  first  number  of  Vol.  19  of 
the  Journal,  I  treated  of  some  points  which  should  be  devel- 
oped in  the  beginning  of  the  study;  In  this  article  I  wish  to 
suggest  others  which  should  be  developed  later  iu  the  course. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  dass  is  about  completing  history,  and 
that  it  has  been  taught  philosophically.  The  teacher  springs  the 
question  whether  or  not  the  world  is  improving,  and  calls  for 
proofs  of  the  affirmative.  The  following  are  those  given  me  by 
a  class  during  a  single  recitation.  That  the  world  is  becoming 
better  may  be  shown, 

1.  In  the  treatment  of  prisoners. 

2.  In  the  cessation  of  duelling. 

3.  In  the  taste  for  amusements. 

4.  In  the  provision  of  asylums  for  the  unfortunate. 

5.  In  the  diffusion  of  knowledge. 

6.  In  the  position  of  woman  in  society. 

7.  In  the  administration  of  justice. 

8.  In  the  progress  of  science  and  the  arts. 
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9.    In  the  progress  of  religious  and  political  freedom. 

10.  In  the  growing  opposition  to  war. 

11.  In  the  modifications  of  punishments. 

Let  each  of  the  above  statements  be  sucoessiviply  tested  as  to 
its  truthfulness,  jf  the  pupils  have  studied  general  history, 
they  will  readily  enlarge  upon  and  substantiate  each  of  them. 
Allow  them  to  describe  howj  in  t^ie  earlier  ages,  prisoners  were 
barbarously  executed ;  afterwards  sold  into  slavery  or  held  for 
ransom ;  but  are  now  treated  with  kindness.  How  dueling,  once 
the  only  method  of  settling  private  quarrels,  has  become  murder 
in  nearly  every  nation  at  the  present.  How  the  taste  for  glad- 
iatorial shows  has  passed  away.  How,  unlike  Sparta,  who  put 
deformed  children  to  death,  we  now  provide  houses  where  they 
are  surrounded  by  every  comfort.  How  the  art  of  printing  and 
the  free  school  have  sent  the  alphabet  knocking  for  admission 
at  the  door  of  every  home,  until  there  are  now' but  few  who  can- 
not read  and  write.  How  woman,  from  being  a  slave  to  her  lord, 
has  become  his  equal.  How,  in  our  times,  court  houses  and  the 
officers  of  the  law  stand  everywhere  ready  to  mete  out  justice  to 
the  meanest  citizen.  How  science,  the  arts  and  inventions  have 
80  miraculously  changed  the  face  of  the  world.  A  meager  knowl- 
edge of  American  history  will  suffice  to  show  that  we  have  made 
equal  progress  in  political  and  religious  liberty.  How  rapidly  the 
peace  element  is  increasing  all  oyer  the  world,  placing,  as  is  fre- 
quently done,  a  veto  to  war  measures.  How  the  blood-written 
laws  of  Draco  have  been  modified  until  the  death  penalty  can 
almost  be  dispensed  with. 

.  By  this  plan  the  teacher  can  have  his  pupils  go  back  to  the  be- 
ginning and  trace  the  growth  of  society  up  to  the  present.  They 
will  discover  what  history  really  is;  that  it  is  not  a  barren  narra- 
tive of  events,  but  a  delightful  panorama  where  past  generations 
move  before  us  for  our  study  and  pleasure. 

In  a  brief  article  like  this,  I  can  give  but  a  faint  idea  of  what 
can  be  brought  out  in  class  recitations.  It  is  time  that  we  make 
the  study  of  history  all  that  it  should  be.  I  trust  the  above  plan 
will  meet  the  approval  of  your  readers. 
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THE  ORIGIN  AND  IDEA  OF  THE  SCHOOL;  HOW 
TO  REALIZE  THE  IL-EA. 


(» 


WM.   A.  JONE8. 


•    I. 

AS  INDICATED  by  the  tide,  the  general  purpose  of  this  series 
of  papers  is  to  fiad  and  state  the  origin  of  the  school ;  to 
develop  the  idea  of  it,  and  to  discover  and  state  the  means  by 
T^hich  that  idea  can  be  realized.      • 

It  is  not  the  origin  of  the  school  in  time  that  we  seek,  but  in 
the  necessary  wants  of  the  individual  and  of  society. 

Before  starting  on  our  investigations,  it  will  be  well  to  explain 
the  use  of  a  few  terms  which  we  shall  have  frequent  occasion  to 
use. 

The  idea  of  Final  Cause, 

Illustration:  You  push  a  book  off  the  table. 

1.  The  senses  report  the  fact  of  the  falling  of  the  book,  and 
the  motion  and  contact  of  the  hand  with  the  book.  The  contact 
of  the  moving  hand  with  the  book  the  understanding  declares  is 
the  immediate  cause  of  the  book's  falling, 

2.  If  you  examine  the  operation  of  your  mind  in  the  act  sup- 
posed, you  find  that  your  hand  moved  in  obedience  to  your  mind 
in  willing  it  to  move. 

3.  That  your  mind  in  willing  caused  your  hand  to  move  thus 
to  satisfy  a  desire  or  wish. 

4.  That  the  deire  or  wish  was  awakened  by  a  purpose,  or  an 
end,  comprehended  by  the  reason. 

Hence,  the  final  cause  of  the  book's  falling  was  the  end,  or 
purpose  formed  in  your  mind. 

We  may  view  the  above  process  as  composed  of  four  parts,  or 
steps. 

First,     The  falling  of  the  book — a  fact  cognized  by  the  senses. 

Second.   The  movement  of  the  hand  in  obediunce  to  the  will. 

Third.    The  action  of  the  will  to  gratify  the  desire  or  wish. 

Fourth.  The  desire  excited  by  a  purpose  comprehended  by 
and  originating  in  the  reason. 
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Perform  any  other  voluntary  act,  and  see  if  you  can  trace 
clearly  these  several  steps. 

These  parts  of  the  process,  stated  in  a  reversed  order,  appear 
thus: 

1.  End  ot  purpose. 

2.  Desire. 

3.  Volition. 

4.  Motion  of  the  hand  and  falling  of  the  book. 

From  the  above  illustration  it  is  seen  that  the  final — last  cause 
in  the  series  of  causes  which  led  to  the  falling  of  the  book — was 
the  end  or  purpose  for  which  the  series  of  acts  was  put  forth,  and 
which  was  foimed  in  the  mind  of  the, agent. 

If  you  analyze  any  number  of  facts,  or  events,  you  will  find 
that  each*  and  every  fact  or  event  is  a  part,  or  a  step  in  a  series  of 
steps,  whose  last  part  or  step  is  an  end  or  purpose  for  the  realiza- 
tion of  which  each  part  or  step  in  the  series  was  made  to  appear. 
Hence  it  is  said  that  the  end  or  purpose  of  a  thing  is  the  final 
cause  of  the  thing. 

Exercises  for  Analysis: 

1.  The  pencil  with  which  I  write  represents  many  industries; 
what  is  its  final  cause?     Where  did  this  cause  originate? 

2.  What  is  the  final  cause  of  your  being  in  this  recitation 
room? 

3.  What  the  final  cause  of  the  American  revolution  ? 

4.  What  the  final  cause  of  the  American  civil  war? 

Note  1.  The  notion  of  final  cause,  or  purpose,  is  an  invalu- 
able aid  in  thinking.  Form  the  habit  of  finding  by  reflection 
the  purpose  of  your  own  deed.  By  the  study  of  the  third  and 
fourth  '*  Exercises  for  Analysis,"  you  may  find  that  individuals 
are  instruments  for  achieving  final  causes,  ends,  or  purposes  of 
which  themslves  are  not  clearly  conscious. 

Not9  2.  It  will  be  observed  that  an  end  or  purpose  is  an  idea, 
or  a  thotighL  A  thought  implies  thinking.  Thinking  implies  a 
blinking  being.  Hence,  the  final  causes  of  things  originate  in 
mind — they  are  thoughts  or  ideas. 
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Office  of  Attornxt  Gensiull, 
Indianapolis,  Sept.  3, 1875. 
Hon.  J.  H.  Smabt,  Sup't.  of  Public  Instruction : 

Dear  Sib: — ^Your  communication  of  the  28th  ult.  is  received.  I  have 
the  honor  to  answer  your  inquiries  as  follows: 

1.  The  fee  and  salary  act  of  1875,  provides  that  the  fees  of  township 
trustees  shall  be  two  dollars  and  a  half  for  each  day's  actual  service.  I 
think  that  any  services  performed  by  a  township  trustee  come  within  the 
meaning  of  this  act,  if  such  services  are  such  as  are  required  by  law. 

2.  Your  second  question  is,  "  Who  are  legal  voters  at  school  meet- 
ings?'' 

The  question  is  not  free  from  difiBculties.  In  section  26,  of  the  school 
law,  it  is  provided  that  "at  such  meetings  all  tax-payers  of  the  district 
shall  be  entitled  to  vote,  except  married  women  and  minors."  Now  the 
question  arbes,  what  is  a  school  district,  and  who  are  within  it?  A  school 
district  cannot  be  bounded  by  geographical  lines,  like  a  township  or 
county.  Take  five  farms,  for  example,  lying  in  such  a  position  that  four 
of  them  completely  surroUnd  the  fifth,  and,  under  our  laws,  it  might  be 
that  the  owners  of  the  four  surrounding  farms  all  belong  to  one  school 
district  and  the  owner  of  the  surrounded  farm  not  belong  to  such  dis- 
trict. A  careful  reading  of  sections  14  and  16,  of  the  school  law,  will 
show  this.  Section  14  provides  for  a  listing  by  the  township  trustees 
of  all  children,  and  that  they  "shall  list  the  names  of  parents,  guardians, 
or  heads  of  families,  male  or  female,  having  charge  of  such  children;" 
that  such  trustees  shall  enter  opposite  each  name  the  whole  number  of 
children  in  charge  of  the  person  so  named,  etc.,  and  "shall  inquire  of 
each  person  whose  name  he  so  lists,  to  which  school  he  or  she  desires  to 
be  attached,  and  such  persons,  upon  making  their  selection,  shall  be 
considered  as  forming  the  school  district  of  the  school  selected."  Section 
16  further  provides  that  "when  persons  can  be  better  accommodated  at. 
the  school  of  an  adjoining  township,"  etc.,  they  can  be  transferred,  etc., 
in  which  case  they  become  a  part  of  the  district  to  which  they  are  so 
transferred.  The  history  of  legislation  upon  this  subject  might  indi- 
cate that  the  legislative  intent  was  that  all  tax-payers  within  the  territo- 
rial limits  of  a  school  district  should  be  voters ;  but,  as  above  shown, 
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there  is  great  difficulty  in  many  instances,  in  determining  the  territorial 
limits  of  school  districts. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  strict  construction  of  the  statutes  indicates  that 
the  proper  answer  to  your  question  is  that  the  voters  at  a  school  meeting 
are  those  tax-payers  of  the  district,  except  married  women  and  minors, 
who  are  to  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  district,  according  to  the  pro- 
visions of  sections  14  and  16,  quoted  above. 

In  other  words,  the  voters  at  school  meetings  are  all  tax-payers,  male 
and  female,  except  women  and  minors,  who  have  been  listed  as  parents,, 
guardians,  or  heads  of  families,  and  attached  to  such  districts. 

3.    In  answer  to  your  last  question,  tax-payers  are  those  persons  who 
are  liable  to  pay  taxes,  either  poll  or  upon  property. 
Very  respectfully, 

C.  A.  BUSKIRK,  Attorney  General. 


Office  of  Attorney  General, 
Indianapolis,  Sept.  11, 1875. 

Hon.  Jas.  H.  Smart,  Sup't.  Public  Instruction: 

Sir: — I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  communi- 
cation of  the  20th  ult.,  referring  to  me  a  letter  from  the  Auditor  of  Tip- 
ton county,  Mr.  R.  W.  Wright. 

In  answer  thereto  I  have  to  say  that  in  my  opinion  the  law  now 
requh-es  that  the  school  trustees  of  incorporated  towns  shall  give  new 
bonds  each  year.  And  that  if  they  fail  to  do  so,  the  remedy  against 
them  for  such  failure  is  a  direct  proceeding  to  declare  their  tenure  of 
office  vacant.  The  validity  of  their  official  acts,  notwithstanding  such 
failure,  cannot  be  questioned  collaterally. 
Very  truly  yours, 

C.  A.  BUSKIRK,  Attorney  General. 


Office  of  Attorney  General, 
•  Indianapolis,  Sept.  16,  1875. 

Ohas.  T.  Woolfolk,  Esq.,  Bedford,  Ind. : 

Dear  Sir: — Your  letter  of  the  9th  inst.  is  received.  You  therein  re- 
quest my  opinion  upon  the  following  statement  of  facts:  In  1870,  a 
widow  with  her  children  removed  from  your  county  to  Missouri;  over  a 
year  ago  one  of  her  children,  a  daughter,  over  eighteen  and  under  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  came  back  to  her  former  home  in  your  county,  desiring 
and  expecting  to  make  it  her  permanent  place  of  residence ;  her  mother, 
before  her  removal,  took  out  letters  of  guardianship  for  her  said  daugh- 
ter, and  notwithstanding  her  residence  out  of  this  State,  still  reports  to 
the  court  of  your  county  as  such  guardian.    Qtt«ry-.-Is  said  daughter  enti- 
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tied  to  the  benefits  of  the  public  schools  of  your  county  without  psying 
tuition  ? 

In  my  opinion,  f  he  is  rot.  In  Wheeler  and  others  vs.  Burrow,  18  Ind. 
15,  the  Supreme  Court  say:  "The  statute  says,  »the  trustees  of  the 
township  shall  establish,  etc^  a  sufficient  number  of  schools  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  children  therein,*  and  'shall  make  an  enumeration  of  th^ 
children  within  their  respective  townships.'  This,  literally  construed, 
would  embrace  all  children  who  might  be  within  the  township  at  the 
time  such  schools  were  established,  or  such  enumeration  was  made.  We 
are  not,  howevcp,  inclined  to  adopt  that  construction.  The  whole  enact- 
ment plainly  intends  that  the  children  who  reside,  or  are  domiciled,  in 
the  township  in  which  such  enumeration  is  made,  are  alonp  entitled  to 
participate  in  the  benefit  of  the  common  schools  therein  establishc*!." 

The  onl}^  question  remaining,  .herefore,  is  as  to  the  domicile  of  the 
person  you  name.  If  under  the  agje  of  twenty-one  years,  a  peraon't 
domicile  is  that  of  his  parents.  Kor  can^uch  minor  change  such  domi- 
cile of  his  own  volition,  or  propria  marie.  See  13  Ind.  167;  1  Am.  Lead. 
Cases,  714;  8  Blackf.  344.  This  is  the  general  rule,  and  the  case  you 
state  does  not  fall  within  any  of  the  exceptions  to  it. 
Very  respctfuUy, 

C.  A.  BUSKIRK,  Att'y  GenersL 


Notice  is  hereby  given  that  eight  thousand  copies  of  the  last  Report 
of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and  five  thousand  copies  of 
the  School  Law  were  sent  last  winter  to  the  various  county  auditors  and 
county  Fuperintendcnts  of  the  State.  Persons  desiring  either  of  these 
publications  are  requested  to  call  upon  one  or  the  other  of  these  offioen, 
u  the  supply  at  this  office  is  nearly  exhausted. 

J;  H.  SMART, 
Sttpt.  Public  Instruction. 


EDITORIAU 


The  Educationist  has  been  consolidated  in  Thb  Indiana  School  JnnBWAi.,  W. 
A.  Bell  is  to  C'-^ntinue  as  Editor,  A.  <'.  Shonridge  and  Ceoige  P  Bro«n  are  to  be  associate 
editors.  Each  editor  i:>  to  be  at  liberty  to  express  his  vie«s  on  educational  matters  without 
holding  the  ethers  le^ponsible  for  the  name.  Mr.  Shortridge's  articlss  will  be  Mgned  S., 
and  Mr.  Brown *b,  B. 


If  you  do  not  get  your  Jourbal  by  the  16th  of  the  month,  write  fct 
•nee. 

If  you  wish  the  address  of  your  Journal  changed,  give  the  old  post 
office  as  well  as  the  new,  together  with  the  county  in  each  case. 

Nkw  subscribers  should  .add  ten  cents  to  the  subscription  price  of  the 
Journal  to  prepay  postage,  as  the  new  law  requires.  If  sent  with  the 
subscription  it  will  save  trouble  and  expense. 

The  State  Superintendent  has  stated,  in  the  Official  Department  of 
the  Journal  several  times,  that  he  can  supply  the  School  Law  and  Re- 
ports of  his  Department  on  certain  named  conditions.  Teachers  wishing 
either  of  these  documents  should  send  to  the  Superintendent  direct,  and 
not  to  the  Editor  of  the  Journal,  for  them. 

We  are  out  of  March  numbers  of  the  Journal  and  will  be  glad  to  ex- 
tend the  time  one  month  of  any  who  will  return  to  us  this  number,  giv- 
ing name  and  address.     Please  send  at  once. 


»TELLECTUAL  TRAINING. 


In  the  intellectual  training  of  youth  there  are  three  distinct  courses 
pursued,  each  one  of  which  has  an  end  peculiar  to  itself,  and  all  of  them 
are  employed  in  every  recitation  that  is  properly  conducted.  It  is  im- 
portant tiiat  the  teacher  should  be  able  to  distinguish  them. 

The  first  and  most  elementary,  results  in  the  gaining  possession  of 
instruments  for  future  use;  for  example, — language  iis  an  art, — the  com- 
bination of  numbers,— control  of  the  organs  of  speech, — skill  in  drawing 
and  penmanship. 

The  tendency,  in  fact  the  inevitable  result  of  the  prominence  of  this 
thought^  pursued  to  the  exclusion  of  others,  is  to  produce  good  reciters 
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pupils  versed  in  the  knowledge  of  the  book,  exact  performers,  but  with 
a  very  short  range  of  knowledge  and  little  or  no  power  of  applying  what 
they  have  learned  to  other  than  school-room  affairs.  Pupils  of  this 
course  would  be  unable  to  compute  the  interest  on  an  actual  promissory 
note,  although  they -can  solve  with  ease  all  the  problems  in  the  arith- 
metic. They  are. good  scholars  in  school,  but  ignoramuses  everywhere 
else.  The  world  they  live  in  at  school  is  bounded  by  the  walls  of  the 
school  room,  and  they  see  nothing  outside  that  bears  any  resemblance 
whatever  to  it.  The  child  puts  on  its  school  habit  of  thought  when  it 
enters  in  the  morning,  and  casts  it  off  when  it  leaves  at  night. 

The  second  aims  to  give  the  largest  amount  of  valuable  knowledge 
possible.  It  results,  if  skillfully  pursued,  in  causing  the  pupils  to  apply 
what  they  have  learned  to  the  every  day  affairs  of  life; — to  test  all  theo- 
ries by  facts  occurring  in  the  world  about  them.  It  gives  a  large  fund 
of  information  that  is  constantly  increased  by  collateral  information  from 
without.  It  prepares  the  school  boy  to  become  at  once  a  wide  awake,  in- 
telligent,  business  lad;  one  whom  every  business  man  is  willing  to  em- 
ploy. All  that  he  knows  is  so  much  ready  capital  that  he  is  able  to  put 
to  immediate  and  constant  use  in  solving  the  problems  of  life.  When 
unintelligently  pursued,  it  tends  to  produce  loose  and  careless  thinkers 
and  workers,  who  are  neither  accurate  nor  methodical.  They  are  satis- 
fied with  obtaining  the  idea,  and  never  stop  to  clothe  the  thought  in 
proper  and  well  chosen  words. 

The  third  course  has  prominently  in  view  a  systematic  and  complete 
development  of  all  the  faculties  of  the  mind.  The  amount  or  kind  of 
information  gained,  or  whether  any  information  at  all  is  gained,  is  of  but 
little  moment,  if  the  mind  has  had  the  proper  exercise.  The  disciplinary 
teacher  is  very  careful  that  no  stray  bit  of  information  shall  be  dropped 
that  does  not  bear  directly  upon  the  subject  in  hand,  for  fear  that  the 
logical  sequence  of  things  shall  not  be  observed.  This  course  is  good, 
probably  the  best  for  those  who  can  remain  in  school  long  enough  to 
reach  the  information-giving  subjects  that  are  placed  at  the  end  of  the 
course.    Hut  for  the  public  school  it  is  certainly  not  most  fit.* 

While  the  accuracy  and  exactness  of  the  first  course,  and  the  system 
and  method  of  the  third  are  important  elements  to  be  incorporated  into 
the  course  adopted  for  the  public  school,  it  is  very  clear  that,  so  long  as 
a  large  majority  of  our  pupils  leave  school  at  the  age  of  twelve  or  four- 
teen, the  second  course  contains  the  thought  that  should  be  made  most 
prominent.  B. 


THE  CENTENNIAL  AND  EDUCATION. 


The  learned  Dr.  Whewell  once  referred  to  the  first  world's  fair  as  "the 
great  university  of  1851."  The  amount  of  useful  information  to  be 
gained  by  vbiting  such  an  exhibition  as  the  centennial  at  Philadelphia 
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will  be,  cannot  be  estimated.  A  week  or  two  spent  in  seeir^  will  be 
worth  months  of  reading  and  study.  "Seeing  is  believing."  Evei:ything 
that  is  old,  everything  ^hat  is  new^  everything  that  is  curious,  ever^hing 
that  is  useful,  whatever  is  strikinc;  in  science  or  art  will  there  be  exhib- 
ited. Every  State  will  be  represented.  Some  of  the  States — nay,  many 
of  the  cities  alone — will  spend  thousands  of  dollars  in  displaying  their 
productions.  What  will  Indiana  do?  How  will  it  compare  with 
other  States  in  this  great  international  contest — for  it  will  be  a  contest  T 
Has  it  the  ability  and  has  it  the  spirit  to  make  a  creditable  showing  ? 
These  are  the  questions  to  be  answered,  and  to  be  answered  soon. 

The  material  wealth  of  the  State  is  unquestioned.  Its  timber,  its 
minerals  and  its  vegetable  productions  can  be  surpassed  by  but  few  States 
in  the  Union.  Its  manufactured  products,  though  not  so  numerous  as  those 
of  some  of  the  Eastern  or  Middle  States,  will  nevertheless  make  a  credit- 
able showing.  That  the  State  can  make  an  exhibition  in  all  these  re- 
gards that  no  one  need  be  ashamed  of,  all  will  agree;  that  it  should 
make  such  an  exhibition  but  few  will  deny;  and  that  she  vnllj  depends 
upon  the  generosity  of  the  people.  We  have  but  little  doubt  that  the 
material  interests  of  the  State  will  be  well  represented,  but  what  shall 
we  say  of  its  mind  prodtieta  f  Shall  the  schools  be  represented  ?  Indiana, 
for  years  in  the  past,  has  been  compelled  to  take  a  back  seat  in  educa- 
tional matters,  but  in  the  last  decade  has  made  wonderful  improvement. 
Formerly,  the  words  "Hoosier'  and  "green-horn"  were  synonymous; 
but  of  late  years  even  educational  men  do  not  feel  it  any  discredit  to 
hail  from  the  Hoosier  State.  Much  as  Indiana  has  done,  and  rapidly  as 
it  is  advancing  in  educational  matters,  it  is  still  behind  many  of  the 
northern  states  in  this  particular,  and  the  outside  world  has  not  yet 
learned  of  its  rapid  improvement  of  late  years ;  hence  the  great  neces- 
sity that  it  should  make  a  creditable  display,  eapecially  in  the  educational 
department. 

We  are  glad  to  know  that  our  State  Superintendent  has  taken  hold  of 
this  matter  with  so  much  earnestness.  His  plans  are  already  w^ll  ma- 
tured, and  by  his  direction  work  has  already  been  begun  in  various  de- 
partments, and  there  is  no  doubt  that  Indiana  can  make  a  showing  that 
will  be  creditable  ievep  when  compared  with  what  Massachusetts  can  do. 
Indiana  cannot  afford  to  do  less  than  this;  but  to  do  it,  the  committee 
appointed  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  to  plan  the  work  and  carry 
it  forward,  must  have  money.  Not  less  than  $5,000  should  be  expended 
in  this  direction,  and  if  the  committee  can  have  that  amount,  it  will  in- 
sure success.  If  $20,000  or  $26,000  is  expended  in  properly  representing 
the  State  surely  $5,000  of  this  should  go  to  the  educational  department. 
Let  it  be  remembered  that  whatever  Indiana  may  fail  in,  it  cannot  afford 
to  fail  in  what  pertains  to  its  educational  growth  and  standing.  And  let 
it  be  further  remembered  that  teachers  must  do  a  large  part  of  this  work. 
They  will  be  called  upon,  between  this  and  the  first  of  February,  to  as* 
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flist  in  yariouB  directions,  and  we  trust  tbat  Hoosier  teacheni  will  do 
themselves  credit.    We  know  they  will. 

Since  the  above  was  written,  Hon.  John  L.  Campbell,  secretary  of  th«' 
United  States  Centennial  Commission  has  delivered  an  address  at  Oraw- 
fordsville,  his  home,  from  which  we  take  the  followmg: 

"  The  plan  of  the  exhibition  includes  seven  departments,  located  in 
five  principal  buildings,  three  of  these  departments,  (1),  mining  and 
metallurgy;  (2),  manufacture;  (3),  education  and  science,  are  located  in 
the  main^building,  while  the  remaining  four,  (4),  art;  (5),  machinery; 
(6),  agriculture;  (7),  horticulture,  have  each  a  separate  building,  exclu- 
sively devoted  to  its  own  purpose. 

The^main  pavilion  is  chiefly  iron  and  glass,  and  is  1,876  feet  in  length 
by  465  feet  in  width.  The  larger  portion  of  the  structure  is  one  story 
high,  and  shows  the  main  cornice  upon  the  outside,  45  feet  above  the 
ground,  the  interior  height  being  70  feet.  At  the  center  of  the  larger 
sides  are  projections  416  feet  in  length,  and  in  the  center  of  ihe  shorter 
sides  or  ends  are  projections  216  feet  in  length  In  these  projections  in 
the  centers  of  the  four  sides  are  located  the  main  entranciis,  which  are 
provided  with  arcades,  and  upon  the  ground  floor  and  central  facadei 
extending  to  the  height  of  90  feet.*  The  east  entrance  will  be  the  prin- 
cipal approach  for  carriages,  visitors  being  allowed  to  alight  at  the  door 
of  the  building  under  cover  of  the  arcade.  The  south  entrance  will  be 
at  the  principal  approach  for  street  cars,  the  ticket  oflBces  being  located 
on  the  line  of  Elm  avenue,  in  the  covered  ways  provided  for  entrance 
into  the  building.  The  main  portal  on  the  north  will  communicate  di- 
rectly with  the  art  gallery,  and  thence  to  agricultural  hall.  *  *  The 
cost  of  this  building  will  be  $1,600,000." 

After  speaking  of  the  building  to  be  erected  by  Philadelphia  and  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  at  a  cost  of  $1,500,000,  and  the  Art,  Machinery 
and  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Halls,  each  to  cost  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $300,000,  and  the  United  States  building  to  cost  $100,000,  Mr.  C. 
says: 

"I  speak  within  limits  when  I  assure  you  that  the  whole  number  of 
buildings  of  various  kinds  will  probably  exceed  one  hundred,  covering  at 
least  one  hundred  of  the  five  hundred  acres  includd^  within  the  area  de- 
voted to  the  exhibition. 

"The  nations  which  have  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  President,  issued 
by  direction  of  Congress,  are  the  following:  Argentine  Confederation, 
Australia,  Belgium,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Canada,  Chili,  China,  Egypt,  Den- 
mark, Equador,  France,  Germany,  Great  Britain,  Gautemala,  Hawaii, 
Hayti,  Honduras,  Japan,  Liberia,  Mexico,  Netherlands,  Nicaragua,  Nor- 
way, Orange  Free  State,  Persia,  Peru,  Portugal,  Siam,  Spain,  Sweden. 
Tunis,  Turkey,  United  States  of  Columbia  and  Venezuela.  The  most  of 
them  have  accepted  the  space  allotted,  and  are  now  asking  for  more. 
The  English,  French,  Gorman,  Swedish,  Japanese  and  Mexican  Oom- 
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miaiionerg  hare  repreaentatives  already  in  Philadelphia,  and  there  is  n» 
d^ouht  that  the  display  made  hy  foreign  nations  will  he  on  a  grander  scale 
than  ever  before  kn6wn  in  similar  enterprises. 

"And  now  I  ask,  what  shall  be  our  answer  in  this  call  of  the  nation^  T 
How  shall  we  go  up  to  this  competitive  gathering?  The  character  and 
extent  of  our  participation  in  the  display  must  be  determined  within  th» 
next  few  weeks.  Allotments  of  space  cannot  longer  be  delayed,  and 
these  allotments  cannot  be  made  except  to  those  who  act." 


SPELLING. 


A  correct  understanding  of  the  relation  of  spelling  to  language  is  im- 
portant, in  order  that  its  value  may  be  properly  estimated.  It  holds  the 
tame  relation  to  written  language  that  enunciation  does  to  spoken  lan- 
guage. As  a  person  may  have  a  itfrge  and  rich  vocabulary  and  be  mas- 
ter of  its  use,  without  skill  in  the  proper  enunciation  of  words,  so  may 
he  possess  the  same  without  being  necessarily  a  good  speller. 

Persons  usually  become  good  spellers  by  learning  thoroughly  the  forms 
of  words.  Therefore,  persons  of  large  literary  culture  generally  spell 
correctly.  The  correct  forms  of  words  become  impressed  upon  the  mind 
by  frequently  seeing  them.  The  more  extensive  the  culture  possessed, 
the  more  words  the  person  can  spell. 

The  orthography  of  words  can  best  be  taught  by  leading  the  pupil  to 
image  the  word  in  his  mind.  A  continued  exercise  of  this  will  develop 
the  representative  powers,  which  are  very  active  in  youth,  until  the  pupil 
can  reproduce  in  his  imagination  the  exact  form  of  the  word  4t  will. 
He  can,  by  the  same  method,  be  taught  to  correct  the  image  of  the  word 
he  has  spelled  incorrectly,  so  that  the  correct  form  will  always  be  repro- 
duced. It  will  require  patient  and  continued  effort  to  form  the  habit  of 
thus  mentally  reproducing  the  word  and  holding  it  up  before  the  mind's 
contemplation;  but  the  habit  once  formed  will  be  of  great  value  in  other 
subjects  of  study,  especially  in  the  study  of  geography  and  history. 

Lisa  of  words  should  be  prepared  that  include  a  large  number  of 
words  in  common  use,  which  all  pupils  should  thoroughly  learn.  In 
addition  to  these  the  pupils  should  spell  a  large  number  of  words  selected 
from  their  studies;  but  these  lists  of  words  should  receive  especial  at- 
tention. From  fifteen  hundred  to  two  thousand  different  words  consti- 
tute the  vocabulary  used  in  ordinary  business  and  social  intercourse. 
These  can  be  perfectly  learned  with  ease  during  a  common  school  course. 

Suggestions. — More  reliance  should  be  placed  upon  writing  the  words 
than  upon  oral  spelling.  The  latter,  however,  should  be  frequently  prac- 
ticed. If  the  pupil  once  establishes  the  habit  of  forming  a  distinct  image 
of  the  word  in  his  mind,  oral  is  nearly  as  profitable  as  written  spelling. 
Until  this  is  formed,  writing  the  word  is  the  best  way  of  learning  it. 
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Spelling  leseonSy  when  written,  may  also  be  valuable  exercises  in  pen* 
manship.  They  give  an  opportunity  for  the  practice  of  that  ease  and 
freedom  of  movement  so  necessary  to  good  writing. 

Lists  of  words  apt  to  be  misspelled  by  the  class  should  be  kept  upon 
the  blackboard,  and  be  frequently  practiced. 

"Spelling  round  the  class"  should  not  be  adopted  as  a  general  method 
of  oral  spelling.  It  would  be  well  to  have  it  understood  that  "the  next" 
was  to  spell  if  no  name  were  mentioned  liy  the  teacher;  but  pupils, 
should  be  called,  out  of  turn,  often  enough  to  keep  the  attention  of  all. 

All  words  should  be  properly  pronounced.  An  error  is  sometimes 
committed  in  giving  the  obscuro  syllable  undue  prominence  in  order  to 
guard  the  pupil  against  using  the  wrong  vowel.  Pronounce  the  word  to 
the  class  as  it  should  be  pronounced  in  reading  or  conversation. 

Never  permit  a  pupil  to  try  twice  in  spelling  a  word.  No  error  is 
more  pernicious  than  this. 

The  following  method  has  been  used  successfully :  Let  two  pupils  be 
chosen  to  divide  the  class  into  two  divisions.  Let  the  numbers  one,  two, 
three,  etc.,  be  assigned  to  the  pupils  in  £ach  division,  and  these  numbers 
be  placed  upon  the  blackboard,  in  two  separate  columns,  to  remain  for 
one  month.  One  half  the  time  allotted  to  the  exercise  in  oral  spelling 
may  be  spent  in  pronouncing  words  to  division'  No.  1.  The  pupils  in 
this  division  will  spell  as  their  numbers  arc  called.  In  case  a  word  is 
missed,  the  pupil  in  the  other  division  having  the  same  number,  may 
spell  it.  Every  word  missed  is  charged  against  the  pupil  missing  it,  by 
placing  a  mark  opposite  his  number  on  the  board,  which  remains  there 
during  the  month.  The  same  method  is  pursued  with  the  second  divi- 
sion during  the  other  half  of  the  time.  At  the  end  of  the  month  an  ac- 
count is  taken  of  the  number  of  words  missed  by  each  division,  and  a 
record  made  of  it.  One  merit  of  this  plan  is  that  it  keeps  up  the  inte- 
rest in  the  spelling  lesson  from  day  to  day,  and  the  poor  spellers  are  stim- 
ulated to  avoid  an  accumulation  of  marks  opposite  their  numbers.    B. 


Wk  beejin,  in  this  number,  a  series  of  articles  on  "  The  Origin  and 
Idea  of  the  School,"  by  Wm.  A.  Jones,  President  of  the  State  Normal 
School.  Mr.  Jones  never  writes  anything  that  is  not  scientific  and  logi- 
cal, and  that  will  not  bear  study.  We  feel  assured  that  these  articles 
will  be  valuable  to  all  who  will  carefully  read  them. 


President  Joaeph  Moore,  of  Earlham  College,  who  spent  most  of 
last  year  on  the  Sandwich  Islands,  favors  the  Journal  this  month  with  a 
short  article  on  his  travels,  and  promises  more  in  the  future.  We  are 
sure  our  readersly  will  await  anxious  the  coming  articles. 
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THBOKY  vs,  practice: 


The  term  *<  Theory  and  Practice,"  is  a  familiar  one  to  the  teacher,  yet 
it  is  a  very  indefinite  one.  Books  on  theory  and  practice  discuss  every- 
thing connected  with  the  work  of  teaching.  The  popular  use  of  the 
term,  however,  applies  almost  exclusively  to  the  department  of  discipline, 
rather  than  to  that  of  instruction.  If  a  person  is  announced  at  an  insti- 
tute for  an  exercise  in  "  theory  and  practice,"  it  is  expected,  that  he  will 
treat  of  some  branch  of  school  management. 

Just  what  is  meant  by  "theory,"  and  just  what  by  "practice,"  is  not 
well  understood,  even  by  those  who  use  these  words  most.  The  prevail- 
ing idea  seems  to  be  that  "  theory"  is  synonymous  with  vague,  indefinite 
speculation, — something  impractical  and  impracticable,  while  "  practice' ' 
means  actual  illustration — the  h&vo.  The  idea  in  regard  to  "  theory,"  is 
in  the  main  wrong.  "  Theory  is  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  by  which 
practice  accomplishes  its  ends."  Practice,  without  theory,  is  blind,  and 
needs  a  directing  power.  The  teacher  who  disregards  theories  and  con- 
tinually asks  for  methods,  can  never  make  more  than  a  mechanical 
teacher.  Before  a  person  can  have  a  theory  in  regard  to  given  work,  he 
must  study  that  work.  Theory  means  study ;  there  can  be  no  theory 
without  it,  and  study  means  improvement— there  can  be  no  real  growth 
without  study.  If  teachers  would  study  their  work  more ;  if  they  would 
get  clearer  ideas  in  regard  to  the  ends  for  which  they  labor,  and  the  ea- 
siest and  most  effective  steps  by  which  to  reach  these  ends,  their  labor  in 
the  school  room  would  be  much  more  efficient,  and  could  be  performed 
with  much  less  fatigue. 

Teachers  need  to  study  good  models,  they  need  to  study  methods,  they 
need  the  how;  but  they  need  most  to  study  the  philosophy  of  these 
models ;  they  need  most  to  understand  the  principles  that  underlie  these 
methods.  Only  such  teachers  as  deal  with  principles  rather  than  forms, 
can  hope  to  achieve  success  in  their  profession,  for  teaching  is  a  science 
as  well  as  an  art.    Theory  is  the  foundation,  practice  the  superstructure. 


TOWNSHIP  INSTITUTES. 

Just  at  this  time,  perhaps  there  is  no  subject  of  more  general  interest  to 
teachers  than  this :  How  can  we  make  township  institutes  most  profit- 
able ?  This  is  a  question  frequently  asked  and  variously  answered.  That 
the  question  is  an  important  one  needs  not  to  be  argued.  In  many  of 
the  counties  the  commissioners  have  cut  off  all  visiting  of  schools  by  the 
superintendent,  and  in  the  most  liberal  counties  he  can  only  spend  a  half 
day  in  each  school ;  hence  the  great  necessity  of  making  the  most  possi- 
ble out  of  these  township  meetings.  We  have  had  several  years'  expe- 
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rience  in  holding  township  institutes,  and  ^ivo  the  following  as  the  plan 
by  which  we  secured  the  best  results : 

Require  a  teacher  of  one  of  the  central  schools  of  the  township  to 
teach  during  the  forenoon  on  Saturday.  Let  a  special  programme  be 
made  for  the  occasion,  which  shall  give  a  variety  of  work,  both  as  to 
branches  of  study  and  grades  of  advancement.  In  this  way  all  the  pu- 
pils will  have  something  to  do.  Let  the  teacher  have  his  opening  exer- 
cises, call  his  classes,  hear  his  recitations,  and  conduct  all  the  exercises  of 
the  school  just  as  on  other  days  of  the  week.  Let  it  be  expressly  under- 
stood that  there  is  to  be  no  "  cramming"  for  the  occasion.  The  lessons 
recited  should  be  advance  lessons,  not  review ;  the  main  object  being  to 
illustrate  the  methods  of  teaching  and  conducting  classes,  and  not,  to 
show  the  results  of  previous  instruction.  This  makes  the  school  real. 
The  exercises  should  begin  a  little  later  than  the  usual  school  hour,  in 
order  to  give  all  the  teachers  of  the  township  time  to  reach  the  appointed 
place  in  season.  Ten  o'clock  is  perhaps  the  best  hour  for  beginning. 
Each  visiting  teacher  should  have  his  pencil  and  note-book  and  use  them. 
He  should  note  every  feature  of  the  school,  and  the  strong  and  weak 
points  of  each  recitation.  Visiting  teachers  may  ask  questions  for  in- 
formation, but  are  to  make  no  criticisms  before  the  school.  At  noon  the 
children  are  dismissed  and  sent  home.  (If  some  of  the  larger  OHes 
choose  to  stay  there  is  usually  no  objection.) 

After  dinner,  let  the  main  feature  of  the  teachers'  meeting  be  a  review 
of  the  forenoon's  work.  Let  the  superintendent,  or  the  one  in  charge, 
call  upon  a  teacher  to  give  his  views  on  the  plan  of  conducting  the  open- 
ing exercises.  Was  the  plan  a  good  one  or  a  poor  one?  Why?  Does 
your  plan  differ  from  this  ?  Why  is  yours  better,  or  why  not  so  good  ? 
Call  upon  one  or  two  other  teachers  for  their  plans,  and  then  ask  for  any 
one  who  has  something  different  from  anything  that  has  been  suggested. 
In  this  way,  in  a  few  minutes,  all  the  ideas  on  this  subject  are  called 
forth.  Take  up  next,  perhaps,  the  method  of  calling  and  dismissing 
classes.  Get  the  various  views  on  this  subject,  with  the  reasons  pro  and 
con.  Then  take  the  first  recitation  and  discuss  that  in  a  similar  way.  If 
the  subject  bo  primary  reading,  and  other  reading  lessons  come  later, 
discuss  them  in  the  same  connection.  It  is  better  to  finish  a  branch  of 
study  while  upon  it,  than  to  take  it  in  "  broken  doses."  If  the  pro- 
gramme was  lengthy,  the  discussion  of  a  part  may  be  omitted.  The  per- 
son in  charge  should  keep  teachers  to  the  main  point,  limit  the  time  for 
each  subject,  and  keep  everything  moving.    There  is  no  time  to  loee. 

Every  teacher  is  expected  to  say  something  about  what  he  has  aeen, 
when  called  upon.  If  he  liked  the  exercise,  ho  should  be  able  to  say 
why ;  if  he  did  not  like  it,  he  should  give  his  reasons.  It  must  be  well 
understood  that  criticisms,  however  severe,  if  kindly  given,  are  to  be 
taken  in  good  part  by  the  person  who  taught  the  school.  The  object  is 
mutual  improvement,  and  that  can  only  be  reached  through  free  and 
frank  interchange  of  opinions.    These  meetings  shotild  "rotate,"  so  as 
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to  reach  as  many  schools  as  possible.  The  prograpime  should  be  jchanged 
•ach  time  so  as  to  bring  in  new  subjects  for  discussion.  Those  thoroughly 
disouased  at  one  meeting '  should  be  omitted  or  touched  lightly  at  the 
next. 

Meetings  conducted  on  this  plan  have  many  strong  points  In  their 
favor.  1.  They  enable  teachers  to  see  the  work  of  others,  and  any  one 
who  is  in  the  habit  of  visiting  schools  knows  thai  more  can  be  seen  in 
ten  minutes  than  can  be  heard  in  an  hour.  In  fact,  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  describe  in  words  certain  parts  of  school  work ;  they  must  be  seen  to 
be  fully  appreciated  and  understood.  2.  This  method  gives  something 
definite  to  talk  about.  The  cases  are  not  supposed  ones.  The  discussions 
all  have  a  point.  Had  there  been  no  pupils  present,  and  had  the  teachers 
themselves  been  formed  into  classes,  the  person  conducting  the  recitation 
could  not  do  it  in  his  ordinary  way.  Every  time  he  was  criticised  he 
would  say,  "  I  don't  do  just  that  way  in  school."  Furthermore,  teachers 
cannot  go  into  classes  and  act  as  children  do.  Nine -tenths  of  them,  in 
attempting  to  play  the  child,  will  plav  the  fool. 

We  believe  that  the  plan  indicated  above  may  be  varied  with  profit ; 
especially  if  the  teachers  are  well  up  in  good  methods.  If  the  afternoon 
session  is  to  be  two  hours,  let  the  first  hour  be  spent  in  the  manner  above 
indicated,  and  let  the  second  be  spent  in  reading  and  discussing  papers 
previously  prepared ;  or,  in  reading  and  discussing  some  practical  article 
from  the  School  Journal ;  or,  in  reciting  a  lesson  which  has  been  pre- 
viously assigned  and  studied  by  all  the  teachers;  or,  in  reciting  lessons 
assigned  and  studied  from  some  good  book  on  Theory  and  Practice.  In 
some  instances  we  have  known  the  teachers  of  a  township  to  take  up 
some  study  outside  the  legal  branches  and  pursue  it  regularly  for  the 
winter,  and  thus  extend  their  fund  of  general  information. 

Township  institutes,  if  properly  conducted,  cannot  be  otherwise  than 
very  profitable  to  the  teachers  and  the  schools.  If  trustees  fail  to  do 
their  part  (and  they  frequently  do),  teachers  cannot  afford  to  let  the 
meetings  go  by  default.  They  are  a  power  for  great  good,  and  no  con- 
scientious teacher  will  neglect  so  cheap,  so  convenient,  and  so  efficient  a 
means  for  self-improvement. 


OwiNQ  to  the  large  number  of  reports  for  institutes  this  month,  we 
have  been  compelled  to  "abbreviate,"  in  many  instances.  For  some 
reaaon,  reports  from  several  of  the  institutes  have  failed  to  reach  us. 
We  are  always  glad  to  publish  short  reports  when  they  are  furnished  us. 


MISCELLANY. 


QUESTIONS  PREPARED  BY  THE  STATE  BOARD  OP  EDU- 
CATION FOR  AUGUST^  1875. 


Physiology. — 1.  Name  the  different  kinds  of  joints  or  articulatione, 
1,  2,  8,  4,  6,  and  give  an  example  of  each. 

2.  State  the  uses  of  respiration. 

3.  In  digestion  what  agents  change  the  chyme  i^ito  chyle,  and  when 
does  the  change  occur? 

4.  Name  in  order  the  valves  and  vessels  through  which  the  blood 
passes  in  going  from  the  right  auricle  to  the  left  ventricle. 

5.  How  do  the  arteries  differ  from  the  veins  in  structure  ? 

GiooRAPHY. — 1.  A  vessel  sails  from  Chicago,  for  Buffalo,  with  a  cargo 
to  be  reshipped  to  New  York.    What  docs  she  probably  carry? 

2.  A  vessel  comes  into  Boston  harbor  with  a  cargo  of  cotton,  sugar 
and  molasses.    Where  is  she  from? 

3.  Draw  the  northern  coast  of  South  America,  naming  its  capes,  gulfs 
and  river  mouths  as  you  reach  them. 

4.  What  name  s  given  to  the  country  crossed  by  the  Senegal  and 
Gambia  rivers?    What  cape  on  the  coast? 

5.  What  countries  border  on  the  North  Sea? 

6.  Draw  an  outline  map  of  France.    How  bounded? 

7.  What  cities  of  Europe  export  wine  and  fruits?  Linen  manufac- 
tures. 

8.  Which  are  the  important  gold,  silver  and  diamond  districts  of  the 
globe? 

9.  What  influence  besides  that  of  the  gulf  stream  tends  to  make  the 
countries  of  Europe  lying  immediately  above  40°  latitude  have  the  same 
climate  as  the  countries  of  America,  lying  immediately  below  40*^  lati- 
tude? 

10.  What  causes  the  days  to  differ  in  length  during  ear? 

U.  S.  History. — 1.  Give  some  account  of  the  Huguenot  colony  of 
St.  John,  in  Florida. 

2.  What  were  the  navigation  laws  ? 

3.  What  were  the  productions  and  exports  of  the  New  England  colo- 
nies? 
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4.  Name  the  leading  orators  of  Massachudetts  and  of  Virginia  who 
aroused  the  peopler  to  resist  the  tyranny  of  England. 

5.  I>escribe  the  financial  embarrassments  of  the  country  in  the  Revo- 
lutionary war.    How  were  the  difficulties  sought  to  be  remedied? 

6.  What  nations  have  hold  possession  of  Vincennes? 

7.  Name  some  of  the  more  eminent  statesmen  of  our  country  during 
the  present  century.    Give  some  of  the  characteristics  of  each. 

8.  Name  some  of  the  most  useful  inventions  made  by  citizens  of  the 
United  States. 

9.  Name  some  of  the  distinguished  American  historians  who  have 
written  during  the  last  forty  years. 

10.  What  territory  did  the  French  claim  on  this  continent  by  the 
right  of  discovery? 

Theoky  and  Practice. — 1.    Would  yo\x  ever  '•  givb  a  lesson  over?'' 
Why? 

2.  Do  you  establish  rules  for  the  government  of  your  school  ?    If  so, 
state  what  they  are. 

3.  Should  a  teacher,  while  in  anger,  ever  punish  a  pupil?    Why? 

4.  What  are  proper  means  to  be  adopted  for  securing  study? 

5.  Give  directions  for  conducting  a  recitation  m  the  Third  B^ader. 

Arithmetic. — 1.  What  is  meant  by  the  exponent  of  a  number;  what 
is  meant  by  the  radical  sign  w  ?  illustrate  each. 

2.  Give  the  analysis  of  the  reduction  of  a  compound  fraction  to  a 
simple  fraction. 

3.  Analyze  the  process  of  the  division  of  J  by  3-5. 

4.  Beduce  .0065  of  a  week  to  decimal  of  an  hour. 

6.  What  sum  invested  at  4J  per  cent,  will  yield  an  annual  income  of 
$900? 

6.  Explain  the  fifth  question  as  you  would  do  it  for  a  pupil. 

7.  Ten  per  cent,  of  120  is  8  less  than  5  per  cent,  of  what  number. 

8.  "WTiat  is  the  diagonal  of  a  square,  one  side  of  which  is  37 J  feet? 

9.  A,  B  and  C  are  partners.    A  put  in  $700,  B  $600,  C  $400.    C's 
share  of  the  gain  was  $260.    What  was  the  whole  gain? 

10.  A  does  a  piece  of  work  in  three  days,  B  does  it  in  five  days,  C  in 
511  days.    In  how  many  days,  working  together,  will  they  perform  It? 

Grammar. — 1.    Define  declension,  comparison  and  conjugation. 

2.  Give  the  principal  parts  of  was,  gone,  fought,  lie,  singing. 

3.  Name  four  adverbs  of  time,  four  of  degree,  four  of  order  and  four 
of  manner. 

4.  Analyze  the  sentence:  *'You  ought  to  go  home." 

5.  Parse  all  the  words  of  the  following  sentence : 
"Take  what  you  have  selected." 

C.    Analyze  the  following  sentence : 

"  C(yme  evening^  once  again,  season  of  peace." 
7.    Parse  the  words  italicised  in  the  preceding  question. 
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8.  Anal yEe  the  following  sentence: 

*•  The  work  Botne  praise,  and  some  the  architeci:^ 

9.  Parse  the  words  italicised  in  the  preceding  section. 

10.  Correct  the  following  sentences  and  give  reasons  for  the  correct 
tions:  "It  is  nobody  but  me."  "He  done  it  yesterday."  "I  must  learn 
him  to  read."     "  The  bell  has  rang."     "  I  believe  like  you  do." 


OUK  COLLEGES. 


Wabash  College. — The  college  opens  with  a  larger  number  of  stu- 
dents than  was  ever  present  at  the  opening  of  any  previous  year.  There 
are  twenty-six  in  the  Senior  class.  There  is  a  large  increase  also  in  the 
Preparatory  Department.  The  buildings  of  the  college  are  in  most  ex- 
cellent condition,  having  been  thoroughly  repaired  under  the  direction  of 
the  treasurer,  Alex.  Thanson.  Pi-of.  Henry  R.  Thurson  has  superin- 
tended the  fitting  up  of  the  suite  of  rooms  for  the  Department  of  Chem- 
istry, the  expenses  having  been  assumed  by  the  treasurer.  The  Labora- 
tory, with  a  set  of  tables  for  students  and  the  Professor,  the  balance  and 
store  rpom  and  the  lecture  room  are  connected  and  constitute  a  beautiful 
equipment  for  this  department.  It  is  also  said  that  a  liberal  friend  of 
the  college  has  recently  endowed  the  chair  of  chemistry  with  $20,000. 

The  richness  and  extent  of  the  cabinet,  organized  by  Professor  E.  O. 
HoTcy,  have  elicited  the  warmest  approbation  of  such  scientists  as  Prof. 
Tenney,  of  Williams  College,  and  Prof.  Worthen,  the  State  Geologist 
of  Illinois.  A  valuable  collection  of  western  birds  has  been  added  dur- 
ing the  last  year. 

The  Library  has  also  received  a  large  addition  during  the  past  year. 
The  Gaff  Alcove,  the  Mills  Alcove,  and  the  Van  Vleck  Alcove  have 
been  filled  with  books  purchased  in  London,  and  other  large  and  valu- 
able additions  have  been  made.  About  4,000  volumes  have  been  added^ 
valued  at  some  $8,000.  Under  the  labors  of  Prof.  Caleb  Mills,  the  Li- 
brary has  become  one  of  the  best  in  the  State,  and  arrangements  are  in 
progress  for  still  larger  additions. 

Prof.  Elias  Schneider,  of  Sunbury,  has  been  added  to  the  Faculty  as 
Professor  of  Pure  Mathematics,  and  is  winning  the  approbation  of  his 
associates  and  pupils. 

Prof.  Jno.  L.  Campbell  is  spending  a  part  of  the  year  in  giving  in- 
struction and  lectures  on  Astronomy  and  Natural  Philosophy,  and  will 
resume  his  chair  in  ftill  when  his  term  of  service  with  the  Centennial 
Commission  shall  expire. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  college  has,  in  all  respects,  a  healthy  and  vig- 
orous growth,  and  being  free  of  debt,  the  benefactions  of  its  patrons  add 
to  its  development  without  diminution  for  the  extinguishment  of  old 
debts. 
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AsBURY  University.— -The  opening  of  the  fall  term  at  Aabury  has 
been  attended  with  unusual  success  and  interest.  Three  hundred  and 
ninety  students  were  enrolled  within  the  first  week  of  the  session.  Over 
two  hundred  of  these  were  in  the  University  proper,  and  the  remainder 
in  the  Preparatory  school.  The  number  has  since  been  increased  to 
more  than  four  hundred.  Fears  had  been  entertained  that  the  unex- 
pected and  still  unexplained  resignation  of  the  Faculty  would  act  unfa- 
vorably upon  the  attendance  and  spirit  of  the  institution ;  but  the  refusal 
to  receive  the  resignations  was  fallowed  by  an  immediate  reaction  which 
has  proved  beneficial  rather  than  hurtful  to  the  college.  The  large  at- 
tendance— the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  institution — is  only  equaled 
by  the  zeal  and  enthusiasm  of  the  students.  The  new  President,  Doctor 
Alexander  Martin,  has  been  most  cordially  received.  He  has  made  a 
favorable  impression  both  in  the  college  and  the  community.  Dr.  Martin 
is  a  modest,  self-restrained  sort  of  a  man ;  not  loud ;  not  coarse,  in  any 
sense  of  the  word.  He  has  the  reputation  of  being  a  profound  scholar 
and  able  disciplinarian.  Altogether,  the  outlook  for  Asbury  is  moat  en- 
couraging. 

The  State  UNiVERSitY  has  opened  with  a  fair  prospect  of  a  success- 
ful and  prosperous  year.  The  enrollment  the  first  week  was  230,  with  a 
large  number  of  old  students  to  come  in.  One  hundred  and  fourteen  of 
these  were  in  the  college  classes. 

The  new  president,  Dr.  Lemuel  Moss,  is  on  the  ground  and  is  making 
a  good  impression.  He  comes  to  his  work  highly  indorsed,  and  it  js  be- 
lieved the  trustees  liave  made  a  wise  choice  in  selecting  him  as  president. 
Senator  J.  R.  Doolittle  says :  "  Dr.  Moss  ranks  among  the  best  extempore 
speakers  and  reasoners  in  the  whole  country — I  mean  for  solid  reasoning 
and  masterly  argument."  Dr.  Anderson,  president  of  Rochester  Uni- 
versity, under  whom  Pres.  Moss  graduated,  says :  "  His  character  is  sys- 
tematic and  firm,  and  it  has  been  well  tried  in  the  school  of  adversity. 
*  •  *  His  learning  is  broad  and  exact.  He  is  an  able  and  clear  writer 
and  speaker.  He  has  courage,  weight  and  force  enough  to  exercise  moral 
control  over  wayward  young  men,"  Dr.  Moss  is  only  about  forty-five 
years  of  age,  has  a  fine  physique,  and  possesses  undoubted  strength  of 
character.  The  only  problem  yet  unsolved  (and  it  a  "hard"  one)  is, 
can  he  go  into  a  Faculty  noted  for  learning,  composed  of  elderly  men 
fixed  in  their  habits  of  thought  and  action,  and  control,  and  guide  and 
improve,  and  push  the  University  to  the  front  ranks,  and  at  the  same 
time  do  it  so  wisely  as  to  preserve  harmony  and  secure  co-operation. 
This  is  the  work  that  must  be  done,  and  wo  believe  Dr.  Moss  is  the  man 
to  do  it.  The  educators  of  Indiana  will  join  with  the  Journal  in  extend- 
ing to  the  Dr.  a  cordial  welcome,  and  in  wishing  him  the  greatest  success 
in  his  new  field  of  labor. 

The  Nokth  Western  Christian  University  has  just  changed  its 
location  from  Indianapolis  to  Irvington,  a  beautiful  suburban  village  four 
miles  east  of  the  city.    The  building  just  completed,  at  a  cost  of  $50,000, 
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19  said  to  Lc  a  model  for  neatness  and  convenience.  The  University  was 
moved  so  that  the  trustees  might  sell  the  city  campus  which  had  become 
very  valuable.  T^e  institution  is  now  one  of  the  beat  endowed  in  the 
West.  The  present  actual  endowment  is  $278,000.  In  addition  to  this, 
there  is  a  sufficient  amount  of  unsold  property  on  hand  to  swell  this 
amount  to  $400,000.  This  excludes  a  secured  pledge  of  $20,000  at  the 
death  of  J.  Anderson,  to  endow  a  Greek  chair ;  and  there  are  also  other 
probable  moneys.-  The  Faculty  has  been  strengthened,  and  it  will  be  the 
result  of  bad  management  if  this  college,  so  located  and  so  endowed, 
does  not  become  one  of  the  best  in  the  land.  The  present  year  has 
opened  prosperously.    Sev.  O.  A.  Burgess  is  president.    , 

PuRDUK. — The  present  session  at  Purdue  University. opened  on  Sep- 
tember 16,  with  quite  a  large  number  of  new  students  as  applicants. 
Most  of  the  old  students  have  returned  and  the  attendance,  in  all,  is 
nearly  40  per  cent,  greater  than  at  the  opening  of  last  year.  The  class 
of  students  this  year  is  a  great  improvement  on  the  class  of  last  session, 
both  in  point  of  scholarship  and  general  deportment.  Everything  has 
started  off  smoothly.  Regulations  are  observed  with  alacrity.  There  is 
no  reason  why  the  present  year  should  not  be  one  of  good  success. 

State  Normal  School. — Forty-five  new  students  were  present  at  the 
openings  Better  prospects  than  were  anticipated.  Think  we  will  enter 
seventy-five  or  eighty  new  students  this  term.  One  remarkable  feature 
is  connected  with  the  entries  this  time.  Of  the  number  mentioned,  12 
enter  for  the  entire  term,  24  for  one  year  or  more,  and  not  one  for  less 
than  Vwo  terms.  This  is  unusual.  Nine-tenths,  heretofore,  have  entered 
for  a  term ;  afterwards  concluded  to  continue  longer.  It  seems  that  this 
desire  to  complete  the  course  indicates  the  development  of  a  truly  pro- 
fessional spirit.  The  quality  of  the  entering  classes  is  good — above  the 
average. 

Ea^lham  College  has  opened  out  with  199  students — 73  in  Collegiate 
Department,  of  whom  25  arc  ladies.  More  ladies  than  gentlemen  in  the 
Preparatory.  The  additions  that  the  president  brought  with  him  from 
the  Sandwich  Islands  and  the  West,  make  the  Earlham  Cabinet  one  of 
the  finest  in  the  country.  We  do  not  know  of  another  collection  of 
corals  so  fine  west  of  the  mountains. 

Union  Christian  College,  at  Merom,  has  opened  out  with  about  its 
usual  attendance,  and  is  moving  along  smoothly  under  the  direction  of 
its  new  president,  T.  C.  Smith. 


Mt.  Verkon. — ^The  Mt.  Vernon  schools  have  opened  with  an  attend- 
ance of  620.  A  new  school  building  will  soon  be  completed,  which  is 
the  fourth.  With  good  buildings,  a  corps  of  14  faithful  teachers,  J.  W. 
Hiatt,  principal  of  the  high  school,  all  directed  by  Alfred  Kummer  as 
superintendent,  the  Mt.  Vernon  schools  cannot  fail  to  do  a  good  work. 

The  Commissioners  of  Jennings  county  give  the  superintendent  all 
the  time  for  visiting  schools  that  the  law  will  allow. 
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H0PKIN6  Memokial  Fund. — The  folio  wing  persons  have  each  paid 
one  dollar  toward  the  Hopkins  Monument  Fiindf  all  of  Daviess  county  : 
J.  C.  Ellis,  H.  B.  Kohp,  Edward  Wise,  T.  j/Lavelle,  N.  G.  Read,  J.  B. 
Spaulding,  £.  S.  Freshing,  Ophelia  Boddick,  Melissa  Summers,  Anna  8. 
Kennedy,  Anna  Dixon,  Kate  Farrell.  Also,  W.  L.  Little,  Vermillion 
county. 

Thk  normal  taught  at  Columbia  City,  by  A.  J.  Douglas  and  Smith  J. 
Hunt,  is  reported  a  very  successful  one.  Many  teachers  are  also  now  at- 
tending the  normal  department  of  the  Columbia  City  school,  preparing 
for  winter  work.    Whitley  is  well  up  in  educational  matters,  and  growing. 

C AS8  county  will  have  no  institute  this  year.  Superintendent  Wilson 
explains  that  a  ten-weeks'  normal  at  Walton,  and  several  other  normaU^ 
in  adjoining  counties,  had  accommodated  a  large  proportion  of  the  Cass 
count}'  teachers.  The  money  is  to  be  saved  till  next  year,  and  then  the 
aim  will  be  to  make  the  institute  a  "  big  thing."  The  township  institutes 
will  be  vigorously  worked.  ^ 

The  State  Teachers'  Association  will  meet  in  Indianapolis  on  the  eve- 
ning of  Dec.  28,  and  close  the  evening  of  Dec.  30.  The  programme  is 
yet  incomplete. 

A  Wayne  county  trustee  has  announced  that  he  will  consider  failure 
or  refusal  to  perform  duties  assigned  in  township  institutes  the  same  as 
absence,  and  deduct  pay  accordingly. 

Neably  eight  hundred  students  are  in  attendance  at  the  Northern 
Indiana  Normal  School  and  Business  Institute  at  Valparaiso. 

The  "  Kewanna  Post "  always  contains  a  good  Educational  Depart- 
ment. 

If  the  person  who  writes  from  Spiceland  for  76  cents  worth  of  the 
Journal  will  send  his  name  we  will  be  glad  to  accommodate  him. 

The  N.  W.  Normal  at  Fostoria,  Ohio,  opened  fuller  than  ever  before. 
Miss  Thomas,  from  Oswego,  is  doing  very  satisfactory  work.  J.  F. 
Richards  is  principal. 

W.  L.  Matthews,  superintendent  of  Kosciusko  county,  held  an  inte- 
resting normal  closing  late  in  August.  The  enrollment  was  sixty,  with 
an  average  attendance  of  fifty.  This  is  certainly  good. .  The  superin- 
tendent is  "advancing  the  lines." 


INSTITUTES. 


Wayne  County. — ^The  first  normal  institute  held  in  this  county  for  & 
number  of  years,  was  conducted  this  summer  at  Centreville.  The  efibrt 
was  the  resHit  of  the  exertions  of  teachers  and  the  friends  of  education 
in  and  around  Centreville.    The  movement  had  its  start,  in  the  township 
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institutes  held  there  last  winter.  Severul  meetings  were  held  last  spring, 
and  it  was  determined  to  make  a  sta;rt.  The  then  county  superintendent 
T.  G.  Smith,  was  engaged  as  manager,  and  upon  the  appointment  of  J. 
C.  McPherson  as  county  superintendent,  he  was  invited  to  aasist  in  the 
management  and  instruction.  The  session  opened  July  12.  The  enroll- 
ment numhered  61,  and  the  attendance  was  remarkably  regular. 

Prof.  Smith  remained  one  month,  doing  a  full  share  of  the  work,  when 
his. duties  as  president  of  Union  Christian  College  compelled  him  to 
leave.  Mr.  McPherson  continued  the  session  two  weeks  more,  aBsisted 
mainly  by  Prof.  W.  C.  Bamhart.  The  members  of  the  normal  organ- 
ized a  literary  society,  which  held  pleasant  evening  meetings.  This 
year's  session  is  intended  as  a  series  of  such  institutes  to  be  held  annually 
in  this  county. 

The  regular  county  institute  followed,  commencing  on  Monday  morn- 
ing, August  23.  Instruction  was  given  in  methods  of  teaching  the  com- 
mon branches  and  in  theory  and  practice,  by  Profs.  Barnhart,  White,  of 
Dublin,  Wm.  Moore,  of  Earlham*  College,  Mrs.  Clark  and  Miss  Harris, 
of  this  county,  Daniel  Hough,  J.  M.  Olcott,  Bruce  Carr  and  others. 
Special  attention  was  given  in  all  the  instruction  to  the  work  of  the 
teacher  in  district  schools.  Prof.  C.  W.  Hodgin,  of  the  State  Normal, 
fijave  instruction  during  the  day,  and  lectured  Monday  evening.  Super- 
intendent Smart  occupied  an  hour  greatly  to  the  benefit  of  all  present 
at  the  morning  and  afternoon  sessions  on  Tuesday.  Joseph  Moore,  pres- 
ident of  Earlham  College,  lectured  upon  the  Sandwich  Inlands,  Tuesday 
evening.  Wm.  A.  Bell  gave  some  practical  talks  on  Wednesday,  and 
lectured  that  evening.  W.  J.I.  Venable,  the  historian  and  poet,  partici- 
pated on  Thursday  and  Friday,  lectured  Thursday  evening. 

The  county  superintendent  called  attention  to  examinations,  township 
institutes,  the  school  law,  the  work  for  the  coming  year,  etc.  Several  la- 
dies, teachers  in  the  county,  read  essays  on  Friday.  Tuesday  evening 
was  devoted  to  a  social,  and  next  day  75  applicants  were  examined. 

The  enrollment  which  includes  only  those  who  paid  the  membership 
fee)  reached  166.  The  attendance  of  menibers,  visitors  and  citizens  was 
so  great  that  the  institute  was  compelled  to  leave  the  school  room  and 
occupy  the  largest  church.  Nearly  all  the  schools  of  the  county  opened 
in  September,  and  the  prospects  for  the  year's  success  are  very  flattering. 

*  # 

Ohio  County. — The  Ohio  County  Teachers'  Institute  convened  at 
Rising  Sun,  August  28.    Enrollment,  54  teachers]  average  attendance,  36. 

Instructors — Orthography,  Miss  Jennie  Downey;  reading  and  geogra- 
phy. Miss  Rose  Mitchell ;  penmanship  and  theory  and  practice,  Prof.  P. 
P.  Stultz;  history.  Miss  Mary  M.  Elcock;  English  grammar,  M.  8.  Mar- 
ble; arithmetic,  Isaac  Sherman.  A  programme  was  prepared  and  pub- 
lished in  the  county  papers  two  weeks  before  the  session  commenced. 

The  work  of  each  instructor  was  assigned  in  advance,  and  all  came 
fully  prepared  to  do  school-room  work.    As  our  instructors  were  home 
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teachers,  and  no  "  Big  Bugs,"  young  teachers  were  not  afraid  to  take 
part.  One  teaoher-pupil  objecting  to  recite  when  called  upon,  the  in- 
structor kindly  stopped  work  to  wait  for  him  to  recover,  which  he  soon  , 
did.  It  is  universally  pronounced  the  best  practical  institute  ever  held 
in  the  county.  At  the  close,  among  others,  a  resolution  favoring  the  in- 
troduction of  music  into  the  common  schools  was  adopted.  Also  a  graded 
system  for  country  schools,  prepared  by  Prof.  Stultz.  J.  H.  Pate  is  su- 
perintendent. 

Scott  County. — Scott  County  Teachers'  Institute  convened  Monday^ 
August  23,  and  was  in  session  five  days,  with  93  teachers  enrolled  and  an 
average  of  50  daily  attendants;  at  the  close  of  which  the  following  reso- 
lutions were  adopted: 

Resolvedj  That  we,  as  teachers  and  patrons  of  the  cause  of  education, 
sustain  a  great  loss  by  the  death  of  Cyrus  Kutt,  D.  D.  LL.  D. 

Rewlved,  That  we  afe  deprived  of  a  model  teacher,  an  eminent  worker 
and  a  faithful  friend  to  the  cause  of  education. 

Resolved^  By  the  institute,  that  the  law-making  power  of  the  State  Of 
Indiana  should  introduce  a  careful  system  of  compulsory  education. 

Whereas,  a  careful  system  of  supervision  is  an  acknowledged  neces- 
sity in  all  occupations,  be  it 

Resolved,  By  this  institute,  that  we  regard  the  action  of  the  last  Legis- 
lature, in  regard  to  county  superintendency,  as  a  death  blow  to  the  edur 
cational  interests  of  the  State. 

W.  H.  Mace,  Ed.  Alcy,  Jennie  Garriott,  Committee. 

A.  H.  Whitsett,  Sup't. 

Jackson  County. — The  Jackson  County  Teachers'  Institute  held  its 
annual  session  during  the  fourth  week  of  August,  at  Brownstown.  The 
names  of  about  100  teachers  were  enrolled,  with  an  average  atendanoe  of 
71.  The  principal  instructors  were  Messrs.  Fitch,  Caldwell,  Chilton  and 
Carr,  of  our  own  count}',  B.  F.  Owen,  of  Noblesville,  and  Professor  J. 
G.  May,  of  Salem.  We  think  that  good,  solid  instruction  was  given 
during  the  entire  session,  and  that  all  faithful  teachers  who  attended 
were  profited. 

Quite  a  lively  discussion  wtis  had  on  the  first  day  lis  to  who  was  worthy 
the  title  of  Pr0fessor.  It  was  finally  decided  the  indiscriminate  use  of 
the  title  by  every  one  who  succeeds  in  getting  above  the  lowest  grade  of 
schools  is  extremely  **  shoddy,"  and  in  bad  taste>.  Among  others,  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions  were  adopted : 

Retolvedj  1.  That  when  we  go  to  our  respective  fields  of  labor  we 
will  endeavor  to  do  more  thorough  teaching  than  ever  before. 

2.    That  attendance  upon  county  institutes  does  pay. 

There  seems  to  be  quite  a  feeling  among  our  teachers  to  qualify  them- 
selves better  for  their  work.  A.  J.  McCune,  Sup't. 

> 

Wabash  County. — The  Wabash  County  Teachers'  Institute,  com- 
mencing August  30,  and  ending  September  3,  was  more  largely  attended 
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institutes  held  there  last  winter.  Several  nn  elinjirs  were  hekl  last  b-pring. 
and  it  was  determined  to  make  a  sta^t.  Th^  il\<n  county  superintendtiiit. 
T.  C.  Smith,  was  engaged  as  manager,  and  upon  ihv  u^jpomtmeiii  af  J. 
C.  McPherson  as  county  superintendent,  h^  wa^  invited  la  aasiat  in  the 
management  and  instruction.  The  session  oj>cnod  Jnly  12,  The  earoll- 
ment  numbered  61,  and  the  attendance  was  romarkivMy  regular. 

Prof.  Smith  remained  one  month,  doing  a  full  ^^hare  of  the  work,  wiwn 
his. duties  as  president  of  Union  ChristiAn  College  compelled  him  to 
le^ve.  Mr.  McPherson  continued  the  session  two  wetjks  more,  afisjeied 
mainly  by  Prof.  W.  C.  Barnhart.  The  menihiTe  of  the  normtil  organ- 
ized a  literarj'  society,  which  held  plca^arit  eveniiij^  myvtrngs.  This 
year's  session  is  intended  as  a  series  of  such  inf=tiiutiv  tu  be  held  annuijlv 
in  this  county. 

The  regular  county  institute  followed,  conimencinj;;  ott  Monduy  morn- 
ing, August  23.  Instruction  was  given  in  wiethodft  of  teaching  tho  com- 
mon branches  and  in  theory  and  practice,  by  Profs,  Burnhart,  White,  of 
Dublin,  Wm.  Moore,  of  Earl  ham'  Collcgej  -Mrs.  Clark  liiid  Misa  Uairii. 
of  this  county,  Daniel  Hough,  J.  M.  Olr^>tt,  Uruce  Carr  and  other*. 
Special  attention  was  given  in  all  the  jii^^t  ruction  tu  the  work  of  the 
teacher  in  district  schools.  Prof.  C.  W.  HodjE^in,  uf  the  State  Normal, 
fijave  instruction  during  the  day,  and  lectureJ  Mon  c!n.y  evening.  Super^ 
intendent  Smart  occupied  an  hour  greatl}  to  th»^  benefit  of  all  present, 
at  the  morning  and  afternoon  sessions  on  Tuesday.  Joi^epli  Moore,  pres- 
ident of  Earlham  College,  lectured  upon  the  Siindwicb  lplan4tj  Tueiday 
evening.  Wm.  A.  Bell  gave  some  practiciil  tiilk:^  on  W*?dnesday,  and 
lectured  that  evening.  W.  IT.  Venable,  the  hhtorian  and  poet,  paiiici- 
pated  on  Thursday  and  Friday,  lectured  Thur^fday  evening. 

The  county  superintendent  called  attention  to  e^^uuination«^  townfblp 
institutes,  the  school  law,  the  work  for  the  coming  ji'm%  etc.  Seveta)  la- 
dies, teachers  in  the  county,  read  essays  on  Friday.  Tuesday  evening 
was  devoted  to  a  social,  and  next  day  75  applicants  were  exainined. 

The  enrollment  which  includes  only  thos<;  who  paid  the  membenhip 
fee)  reached  166.  The  attendance  of  member!^,  vi^itora  and  cilUens  ma& 
so  great  that  the  institute  was  compelled  to  lea\'c  the  school  rootn  imd 
occupy  the  largest  church.  Nearly  all  thtj  ?,o1ioo1p  of  the  county  opened 
in  September,  and  the  prospects  for  the  yenr  »  ■success  are  very  tUtleriug, 

I  # 

Ohio  County. — The  Ohio  County  Tea4:hcr.^'  Institute  convened  it 
Rising  Sun,  August  28.    Enrollment,  54  iea€h€c»\  Hvera^^e  attendance,  3S. 

Instructors — Orthography,  Miss  Jennie  Downey ;  reiuling  and  geogra- 
phy, Miss  Rose  Mitchell;  penmanship  and  theory  iind  practice,  Frof.  P* 
P.  Stultz;  history,  Miss  Mary  M.  Elcock;  English  gninmiar^  M*  S,  Mar- 
ble; arithmetic,  Isaac  Sherman.  A  progpan\me  was  prepared  and  pub- 
lished in  the  county  papers  two  weeks  before  the  session  commenced. 

The  work  of  each  instructor  was  assigned  in  udvimce,  und  mU 
fully  prepared  to  do  school-room  work.    As  our  instruct ors  »€ 
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Among  the  resolutions  adopted  are  the  following : 

1.  That  it  is  ouf  duty  as  teachers,  to  become  so  fully  conversant  with 
our  work  in  the  school  room  as  not  to  be  dependent  upon  the  text-book 
in  hearing  recitations. 

2.  That  teachers  need  to  possess  a  thorough  general  education,  and 
that  they  ought  to  put  forth  their  best  endeavor  to  attain  th^t  end. 

8.  That,  in  our' opinion,  it  is  the  duty  of  each  teacher  in  Randolph 
county  to  subscribe  for  the  Indiana  School  Journal. 

Henky  W.  Bowers,  Secretary. 

Clay  County. — The  Clay  County  Teachers'  Institute  was  held  at 
Centre  Point,  beginning  August  28.  It  was  a  success  both  in  interest 
and  in  attend^ce.  There  was  an  average  attendance  of  more  than  90 
teachers  of  the  county.  The  work  was  done  by  the  home  teachers,  with, 
one  exception,  and  they  did  it  well.  B.  F.  French,  of  Martinsville,  was 
present,  and  gave  very  efficient  and  satisfactory  instruction.  The  insti- 
tute was  favored  with  lectures  rom  fRev.  W.  W.  Kundell,  Prof,  Travis, 
and  Prof.  French.  These  lectures  were  adapted  to  the  occasion  and  were 
well  received.  The  teachers  of  Clay  county  are  determined  to  elevate 
the  standard  of  our  school  interests.  They  are  second  to  those  of  no 
other  county  in  the  State  in  energy,  and  in  the  future,  with  our  increased 
advantages  and  facilities,  will  continue  to  report  to  the  home  department 
a  success  worthy  of  their  industry  and  zeal.  A.  R.  Julian,  Sup't. 

Wabrigk  County. — The  tenth  annual  session  of  the  Warrick  County 
Teachers'  Institute  convened  August  28,  with  a  total  enrollment  of  102. 
Although  we  had  no  foreign  help,  the  institute  was  a  decided  success,' 
and  universally  conceded  to  have  been  the  best  ever  held  in  the  county. 
The  sameness  of  regular  institute  work  was  relieved  by  literary  enter- 
tainments given  evenings ;  essays  were  read  by  W.  H.  Link,  J.  S.  Taylor^ 
C.  W.  Armstrong,  Homer  Taylor,  Miss  Ida  Summers,  I.  B.  Youngblood 
and  Miss  Jennie  Hindman ;  and  select  reading  given  by  W.  Welsfa.  We 
have  two  graduates  of  the  State  Normal  School,  and  several  others  who 
will  get  through  in  a  few  more  terms.  The  length  of  term  of  the  schools 
all  over  the  county  is  gradually  lengthening,  good  school  houses  being 
put  up  and  well  furnished,  teachers  better  fitting  themselves  for  their  du- 
ties, wages  inceasing.  and  educational  affairs  growing  brighter  generally. 

W-  H.  Sink. 

Spencer  County. — The  Teachers'  Institute  of  Spencer  county  met  in 
Rockport  Sept.  6.  The  session  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  interesting 
ever  held  in  the  county,  and  too  much  praise  cannot  be  bestowed  upon 
our  worthy  presiding  officer,  Prof.  O.  H.  Smith,  superintendent  of  the 
Rockport. public  schools.  Profs  O.  H.  Smith  and  J.  S.  Stonecypher,  our 
excellent  county  superintendentj  entertained  us  well  with  their  good  ad- 
vice, instructions  and  explanations.  The  institute  of  1875  can  boast  of 
the  best  attendance  of  any  ever  held  in  the  county,  there  being  112  names 
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enrolled  during  the  sesBion,  with  a  full  attendance  of  teachers  and  visit- 
ors each  day.    The  following  resolutions  vere  unaniihously  adopted : 

1.  That  we  regard  the  liquor  traffic  as  a  wide-spread,  withering  cune,* 
therefore,  we  earnestly  request  our  county  superintendent  to  require  of 
each  applicant  for  license  to  teach,  a  certificate  of  moral  character  and 
temperance  habits,  signed  by  the  township  trustee. 

2.  That  we  sustain  our  county  superintendent  in  all  honorable  efforts 
to  raise  the  standard  and  efficiency  of  our  profession. 

S.  S.  Riley,  Secretary. 

Vigo  County. — ^The  Institute  in  our  county  began  August  80,  and 
was  a  meeting  of  more  than  ordinary  Interest;  165  teachers  in  attend- 
ance. Instructors — President  Jones,  Prof.  Hodgin  and  Prof.  Boison, 
of  the  State  Normal  School;  Prof.  Wm.  H.  Wiley,  Wm.  H.  Valentine, 
H.Greenawalt,  A.  Sanderson,  Mrs.  W.  W.  Byers  and  Mrs.  Emma  Groyer, 
of  the  city  schools,  and  Prof.  W.  A.  Bell,  of  Indianapolis,  Be  v.  Barnabas 
Hobbs.  of  Rockville,  and  Prof.  William  Warren,  of  Oberlin,  Ohio,  were 
our  instructors  from  abroad.  Dr.  Reed,  President  of  Missouri  Univer- 
sity, was  with  us  at  the  close  of  our  meeting,  and  gave  us  a  short  but 
very  instructive  lecture.  We  may  say  our  institute  was  characterised 
with  enthusiasm.  Wm.  Ward,  Secretary. 

Carroll  County. — The  Institute  in  Carroll  was  held  the  week  be- 
ginning August  23.  Enrollment  106.  Attendance  very  regular  and 
prompt.  Unusual  interest  from  the  beginning  to  the  close.  Work  done 
exclusively  by  home  talent.  Among  those  workers  were  several  who 
have  been  in  attendance  upon  the  State  Normal  School  at  Terre  Haute; 
they  all  make  their  exercises  interesting  for  the  reason  that  they  always 
deal  with  principles  and  secure  close  thinking.  This  institute  is  pro- 
nounced the  best  ever  held  in  the  county.  This  is  a  good  recommenda- 
tion for  superintendent  T.  H.  Britton,  as  this  is  the  first  institute  held 
under  his  management. 

White  County. — The  White  County  Institute  was  held  this  year  at 
Monticello.  The  attendance  was  fair  and  the  attention  was  good.  The 
enrollment  was  112.  D.  E.  Hunter  was  the  principal  instructor,  and  re- 
mained all  the  week.  He  is  an  excellent  instructor  and  knows  how  to 
adapt  his  work  to  the  needs  of  country  teachers.  W.  A.  Bell  was  prasent 
a  part  of  the  time,  and  gave  an  evening  lecture.  The  new  superintead- 
ent,  W.  Irelan,  is  making  a  good  record. 

Clinton  County. — Our  Institute  here  was  well  managed  this  yoar. 
Aside  from  our  home  instructors,  and  we  have  some  good  ones,  there 
were  present  to  give  assistance,  Messrs.  Olcott,  Bell,  Fertich  and  Chaplin. 
The  first  three  gave  evening  lectures.  The  social  on  Wednesday  eve- 
ning was  an  enjoyable  affair.  Superintendent  Kohler  has  taken  hold  of 
his  work  in  the  county,  and  is  already  making  himself  felt.  When  a 
teacher  gets  a  certificate  now  he  earns  it. 
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Floyd  Coxtnty. — Our  County  Institute  closed  August  28,  with  an 
4ible  lecture  from  Prof.  Hoss.  Over  100  teachers  were  present  and  ac* 
counted  for.  Superintendent  Albright  is  doing  good  work  in  the  county. 
In  the  city  our  energetic  superintendent,  Prof.  Jacobs,  and  the  efficient 
school  board,  are  pursuing  an  onward  course  and  working  great  changes 
both  in  the  schools  and  school  buildings.  Prof.  Weaver,  of  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  has  been  elected  principal  of  the  female  high  school,  ince  Profeesor 
J.  M.  Bio*,  resigned.  Prof.  W.  will  maintain  the  high  character  of  the 
school,  «nd  be  quite  an  addition  to  the  educational  workers  in  the  State. 
We  all  regret  the  loss  of  Prof.  Bloss. 

TiPTOW  County. — Our  Teachers'  Institute  closed- Aug.  20,  after  a  very 
succeesful  and  plea.aant  session.  Prof.  H.  S.  McRae  was  the  principal 
instructor.  Prof.  W.  H.  Fertich  was  present  during  a  part  of  the  ses- 
sion, and  gave  instruction  in  elocution  and  composition.  These  gentle- 
men are  successful  teachers,  and  understand  institute  work.  We  had 
about  75  teachers  in  attendance,  beside  numerous  visitors.  Our  institute 
I  regard  as  the  most  successful  ever  held  in  the  county.  You  may  ex- 
pect to  hear  from  Tipton  county,  in  educational  matters,  at  no  distant 
future.  B.  M.  B.,  C.  S. 

Bartholomew  County. — The  report  of  this  Institute  is  collated  from 
•a  "Teachers'  Daily  Journal,"  edited  and  published  for  the  Institute. 
It  is  a  novel  feature  in  institute  work,  and  certainly  a  commendable  one 
when  it  can  be  made  a  success,  as  in  this  instance.  The  paper,  of  four 
four-column  pages,  was  ably  edited,  and  served  to  both  amuse  and  in- 
struct. Some  of  its  articles  are  capital.  The  following  are  the  names  of 
the  principal  instructors:  J.  M.  Wallace,  A.  J.  Graham,  B.  F.  Owens, 
W.  T.  Strickland.  The  Bartholomew  teachers  average  "  well  up,"  and 
are  gallantly  led  by  the  veteran  superintendent,  J.  M.  Wallace. 

Hbndrickb  County. — Our  Institute  met  this  year  at  Clayton,  and 
was  regarded  a  very  successful  one.  Teachers  enrolled,  180;  average  at- 
tendance, 160;  visitors,  280.  The  principal  instructors  were  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Ford,  of  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  editors  of  the  Michigan  and  N.  Ind. 
Teacher,  and  Temple  H.  Dunn,  of  Brownsburg.  The  superintendent, 
Prof.  Bidpath,  and  others,  assisted.  The  instruction  was  all  well  re- 
ceived, and  that  of  Mr.  Dunn  was  especially  good  and  received  marked 
attetition.  Our  trustees  are  keeping  the  wages  up  to  the  full  standard, 
and  the  earnest  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  teachers  is  gratifying  and  com- 
mendable.   £.  S.  Stilwell  acted  as  secretary. 

Putnam  County. — The  Putnam  Institute  met  at  Greencastle,  Aug.  28. 
It  was  well  attended  and  well  instructed.  The  following  persons  gave 
assistance:  Sup't.  Stockwell,  J.  R.  Gordon,  W.  Creighton,  Geo.  W.  Lee. 
J.  B.  Shorrill,  Mr.  DoBell,  J.  H.  Allen,  E.  T.  Lane,  J.  A.  Allison,  Profs. 
Eli  F.  Brown,  of  Purdue,  and  Tingley  and  Ridpath,  of  Asbury  Univer- 
sity. Kesolutions  were  passed  to  co-operate  with  the  superintendent  in 
raising  the  standard  of  qualification  of  teachers,  favoring  compulsory 
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education,  urging  the  grading  of  country  schools,  against  teachers  acting 
as  janitors,  against  the  use  of  tabacco,  lamenting  the  death  of  Dr.  Nuti, 
Putnam  county  it  keeping -pace  lo  the  general  move  onward. 

P08BY  CouNTT. — Superintendent  H.  0*Bannon  called  the  Institute  to 
meet  August  28.  The  attendance  was  not  so  large  as  could  be  desired, 
the  total  enrollment  being  50,  and  the  average  attendance  but  ^4.  Faith- 
ful work  was  done  in  the  institute,  however,  and  the  teachers  present 
were  profited.  Among  the  instructors  were  the  superintendent,  W.  S. 
Bullivant,  J.  T  Drinkwater.  B.  P.  Adams,  J.  B.  Davis,  Jennie  Sanders, 
J.  W.  French,  B.  P  Wharton,  S.  G.  Stitt,  Emma  Ferguson.  The  super- 
intendent is  trying  hard  to  arouse  a  general  interest  in  educational 
matters. 

Daviess  County. — The  Daviess  County  Ninth  Annual  Teachers'  In- 
stitute woB  held  at  Washington,  commencing  August  23.  It  was  a 
most  complete  success.  With  instructors  like  W.  T.  Fry,  Henry  B. 
Kohr,  E.  S.  Pershing,  Caleb  Odell  and  others,  it  could  not  be  anything 
else.  Mr.  T.  T.  Pringle  was  our  worthy  secretarj'.  Rev.  J.  P.  Morton, 
Chaplain,  and  Prof.  E.  McDonald,  Leader  of  Choir.  Our  enrollment 
was  155,  with  an  avei-age  attendance  of  125.  Had  there  not  been  so 
much  sickness,  our  enrollment  would  have  reached  200.  Edward  Wise, 
is  county  superintendent. 

NoBLB  County. — The  Noble  County  Teachers'  Institute  held  its  an- 
nual session  at  the  court  house  in  Albion,  commencing  August  23^  The 
exercises  were  ably  conducted  by  Prof.  Fertich,  of  Muncie,  Mr.  Day,  of 
Ft.  Wayne,  and  our  own  teachers,  among  whom  Messrs.  Chaplin,  Miller, 
Trump,  Johnson  and  Burrier,  and  Misses  McDonald  and  Welch  were 
especially  active  and  useful. 

The  interest  in  the  exercises  increased  with  each  day's  proceedings ; 
the  best  of  feeling  prevailed  throughout,  and  the  teachers  dispersed  on 
Friday,  feeling  that  the  week  had  been  profitably  and  pleasantly  spent. 

The  enrollment  was  101,  and  the  average  attendance  62.  Evening 
lectures  were  delivered  by  Prof.  Fertich  and  Col.  William  C.  Williams, 
which  were  well  attended  and  well  received.  At  the  close  the  teachers 
passed  resolutions  pledging  their  co-operation  with  the  superintendent  in 
elevating  the  standard  of  qualification  of  the  teachers:  declaring  it  to  be 
the  duty  of  every  teacher  to  take  an  educational  journal;  pledging  their 
support  to  the  township  institutes,  and  thanking  the  citizens  of  Albion 
for  their  kindness  and  courtesy.  S. 

Jbnninqs  County. — The  Jennings  County  Teachers'  Institute  was 
held  at  North  Vernon,  the  week  commencing  August  30.  The  number 
enrolled  was  156,  more  than  the  number  of  schools  in  the  county.  An 
able  corps  of  instructors  were  present  during  the  entire  session. 

Dr.  Hoss  spent  two  days  with  us,  and  lectured  one  evening.  His  work 
in  the  institute  was  very  satisfactory  to  all  present,  and  will  be  very  ben- 
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eficial  to  the  teachers.  His  lecture  was  well  received.  Prof.  W.  H.  Fer- 
tich,  of  Muncie,  gave  instruction  in  Heading.  Prof.  F.  is  very  practical 
in  all  his  institute  work,  and,  as  an  instructor  in  reading  and>  elocution, 
lie  has  few  equals  in  the  State.  His  lecture  on  "Manhood"  was  highly 
appreciated  by  all  who  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  him.  Prof.  Graham, 
of  Oolunabus,  spent  one  day  with  us,  and  gave  some  valuable  instruction 
to  the  teachers.  Miss  Buth  Anna  Armstrong  gave  instruction  in  primary 
teaching.  Her  work  was  eminently  practical,  and  our  teachers  were 
greatly  benefited  thereby.  Messrs.  Miller,  Dunkle,  Carr,  Fitch,  Stout, 
Kobert  Fry  and  J.  T.  O'Neal  gave  instruction  in  several  of  the  branches. 
All  considered  the  institute  a  grand  success.         John  Carney,  Sup't. 

Laporte  County. — The  Laporte  County  Institute,  commencing 
August  30,  was  a  complete  success;  with  an  enrollment  of  181,  few  cases 
of  absence  or  tardiness,  and  good  order  and  attention,  it  could  not  have 
been  otherwise.  Superintendent  Jas.  O'Brien  has  fully  proven  himself 
worthy  the  charge  intrusted  to  his  care.  [Neither  time  nor  means  was 
spared  by  him  in  providing  a  corps  of  able  instructors.  Teachers  from 
the  principal  departments  of  the  .various  graded  schools  of  the  county^ 
constituted  the  home  help,  while  from  abroad  were  H.  B.  Brown,  Cyrus 
Smith  and  W.  H.  Fertich.  These  gentlemen  are  thorough  workers,  who 
will  long  be  remembered  by  the  teachers  of  Laporte. 

Among  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  institute  were  the  following : 

1.  That  it- is  the  sense  of  this  institute  that  our  county  schools  would 
be  benefited  by  adopting  the  plan  of  employing  teachers  for  the  school 
year,  inasmuch  as  our  city  schools  have  shown  themselves  greatly  im- 
proved by  this  means. 

2.  That  the  action  of  the  last  Legislature,  in  crippling  our  county  su- 
perintendency,  meets  our  earnest  disapproval. 

3.  That  we  are  utterly  opposed  to  the  diversion  of  the  public  money 
from  the  public  schools  to  those  of  a  sectarian  character. 

Celia  E.  Wilkinson,  Cor.  Sec. 

Howard  County. — The  Howard  County  Teachers'  Institute  began  at 
Kokomo,  August  30.  Whole  number  enrolled  116,  most  of  whom  are 
teachers.  The  work  of  the  institute  was  done  mostly  by  home  talent, 
W.  A.  Bell  being  the  only  one  to  assist  from  abroad.  His  lecture  Mon- 
day evening  ^as  as. valuable  as  it  was  interesting.  Mr.  M.  Garrigus,  su- 
perintendent, proved  to  be  a  valuable  instructor,  as  well  as  a  competent 
presiding  officer.  Dailj  drills  were  given  in  arithmetic  by  Professor  W. 
McClain;  in  penmanship,  by  J.  N.  Loop;  in  botany  and  English  gram- 
mar, by  H.  G.  Woody;  and  Drs.  Garr  and  Moulder  lectured  on  physi- 
ology, anatomy  and  hygiene.  Prof.  Youngblood's  lecture  on  **  Atten- 
tion," was  cordially  received  by  the  teachers,  and  his  talk  on  History  was 
excellent.  The  work  of  other  instructors  was  duly  appreciated.  Th»- 
programme  for  an  institute  and  reunion,  to  be  held  during  the  winter,  j» 
well  arranged,  and  will  certainly  interest  all  teachers  in  the  county. 
4 
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Kesolutions  were  pafised  indorsing  township  institutes,  considering 
"  him  an  umoorthy  teacher  who  does  not  take  at  least  one  educational 
journal,  appealing  to  trustees  for  janitors'  fees,  thanking  H.  G.  Woody 
for  introducing  natural  science  into  the  institute,  protesting  against  tiie 
superintendency  law  noto  in  force."    Nora  £.  Trueblood  was  secretary.  * 

The  Kokomo  Normal  Institute,  conducted  by  Messrs.  A.  J.  Behymer, 
J.  M.  Bunk  and  Prof.  S.  Ooz,  closed  August  26.  Enrollment  during  the 
term,  64.  A  good  interest  was  manifested  by  all  who  attended.  In- 
struction was  given  in  the  common  sdiool  branches  and  algebra.  A 
training  class  was  organized,  and  interesting  drills  were  given  each  eve- 
ning. 

HuNTiKOTON  County. — A  county  institute  of  five  days  was  held  at 
Huntington,  September  18-17.  We  enrolled  75  teachers.  The  "  Course 
of  Study,"  prepared  by  the  superintendent,  enlisted  a  series  of  lessons  by 
way  of  explanation.    The  following  resolutions  were  adopted : 

1.  That  we  sanction  the  move  to  erect  a  monument  in  honor  of 
Hilton  B.  Hopkins. 

2.  That  we  support  the  Indiana  School  Journal. 

8.  That  we  think  it  our  duty  to  discourage  the  use  of  tobacco  in  the 
school  room ;  and  further,  that  we  use  our  influence,  as  far  as  consistent, 
in  favor  of  the  temperance  cause. 

4.  That  we  sanction  the  introduction  of  the  "  Course  of,  Study,"  as 
prepared  by  the  county  superintendent ;  also,  that  we  return  to  Sup't. 
F.  M.  Huff  a  vote  of  thanks  for  his  untiring  efforts  to  make  the  schools 
of  the  county  a  success.  F.  M.  Huff,  Sup't. 

Pike  County. — ^This  year  the  teachers  of  Pike  county  concluded  to 
do  all  the  work  themselves,  and  the  sequel  was,  we  had  the  most  interest- 
ing and  instructive  institute  ever  held  in  the  county.  Each  member 
worl».ed  for  his  interest  and  the  interest  of  others.  The  citizens  did  their 
part  by  honoring  us  with  their  presence.  The  workmen  left  their  shops, 
the  merchants  their  stores,  and  came  out  to  visit  us.  Pike  county  has 
now  become  a  pleasant  place  for  teachers,  because  it  pays  as  good  wages 
as  any  other  county  in  southern  Indiana,  and  the  schools  arc  well  organ- 
ized, making  it  very  pleasant  for  the  teachers. 

Mr.  Berry,  our  county  superintendent,  is  an  impartial  man.  Each  of 
his  subjects  receives  justice  from  his  hands. 

J.  W.  Gladish,  Secretary. 

Fayette  County. — The  Fayette  County  Institute  began  August  28; 
was  well  attended  and  vigorously  worked.  The  principal  instructors 
were  superintendent  Gamble,  Messrs.  Smith,  of  Indianapolis,  McBae,  of 
Muncie,  Lucas,  Long,  Porter,  Stewart  of  Union  City,  Graham,  of  Rush- 
ville,  Carr,  of  Bedford,  and  Mrs.  Snyder.  The  instruction,  in  the  main, 
was  practical  and  well  received.  The  exercises  were  varied  by  several 
lively  discussions.  The  institute  was  pronounced  the  best  yet.  The 
schools  in  Fayette  are  good  and  improving. 
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Hancock  Octntt. — ^The  Hancock  County  Teachers'  Institute  was 
held  in  Greenfield  during  the  week  beginning  August  28.  In  the  first 
day  103  names  were  taken,  and  the  whole  enrollment  of  teachers  in  the 
week  was  117,  a  larger  number  than  had  ever  been  enrolled  in  a  previous 
meeting.  J.  H.  Smart,  Lea  P.  Harlan,  Walter  8,  Smith,  Daniel  Hough, 
S.  J.  HcAvoy  and  L.  D.  McClain,  were  each  with  us  a  portion  of  the 
week,  and,  judging  by  the  note-books  we  saw  and  the  interest  manifested, 
the  superintendent  was  fortunate,  in  his  selection  of  instructors.  An 
evening  experience  meeting  and  a  lecture  by  Walter  S.  Smith,  were  in- 
teresting features  of  the  week,  and  no  one  doubts  that  the  week's  work 
left  us  better  prepared  for  the  work  of  the  coming  year. 

Kate  R.  Geary,  Secretary. 

Superintendents  and  secretaries  have  failed  to  send  us  reports  of  their 
institutes  in  a  number  of  instances.  We  have  given  above  all  that  have 
reached  us.  In  two  or  three  instances  we  received  postals,  stating  that 
papers  containing  reports  had  been  sent,  and  the  papers  have  not  reached 
us.    We  will  still  publish  reports  that  may  be  sent. 
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Prof.  G.  W.  Hoss  did  some  good  work  for  the  State  University  during 
the  last  vacation.  H^  made  addresses  in  fifteen  different  counties.  The 
Laporte  Herald,  in  speaking  of  his  visit  to  Laporte,  pays  him  the  follow- 
ing high  compliment :  "  The  Professor  is  one  of  the  foremost  educators 
in  Indiana,  strong,  clear-headed,  practical,  a  ripe  scholar  and  a  great 
worker.  He.  is  an  earnest,  enthusiastic  friend  of  our  common  schools. 
He  wishes  to  see  Indiana  University  the  true,  real  head  of  the  educa- 
cational  system  of  the  State — and  to  this  end  he  is  laboring  with  a  fine 
zeal,  and,  we  believe,  with  every  promise  of  success.  Professor  Hoss  is 
something  better  than  a  mere  college  man,  and  his  wide  experience  in 
all  the  grades  of  teaching,  his  close  sympathy  with  the  popular  feeling, 
his  just  interpretation  of  the  popular  wants,  and  his  progressive  ideas  in 
general,  all  make  him  a  valuable,  wholesome  influence  in  our  State  Uni- 
versity." 

A.  M.  Gow,  late  superintendent  of  the  Evansville  schools,  has  been 
employed  by  the  school  board,  for  two  months,  to  induct  the  new  super- 
intendent into  office  and  get  the  machinery  well  agoing.  This  is  cer- 
tainly a  high  compliment  to  Mr.  Gow,  and  indicates  the  confidence  of 
the  board  in  h\m.  as  a  superintendent. 

J.  M.  Bloss  has  accepted  the  superintendency  of  the  Evansville 
schools,  and  is  getting  hold  of  his  new  work  with  great  facility,  and  will 
doubtless  make  a  good  superintendent. 

J.  W.  Smock  takes  charge  of  the  Sharpsville  schools. 
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C.  W.  AiKswoRTH,  late  afisistant  superintendent  of  the  Reform  School 
for  boys,  has  engaged  to  work  for  Wilson,  Hinkle  &  Co.,  with  headqaar* 
ters  at  Flainfield.  Mr.  A.  has  had  eleven  years'  experience  in  reformat 
tory  work,  and  leaves  the  institution  highly  indorsed  by  the  trustees. 
He  will  do  credit  to  the  already  large  and  respectable  army  of  book 
agents. 

Hon.  B.  E.  White,  so  long  the  able  editor  of  the  Ohio  Monthly  and 
National  Teacher,  has  sold  his  journal  to  W.  D.  Henkle.  Mr.  White 
made  one  of  the  best  if  not  the  best  educational  paper  in  the  country,  and 
we  hope  Mr.  Henkle  will  be  able  to  keep  up  its  high  standard.  Mr. 
White  leaves  the  editorial  work  to  engage  in  other  literary  pursuits. 

E.  M.  Chaplin  has  taken  an  agency  for  Wilson,  Hinkle  &  Co.,  with 
headquarters  at  Warsaw.  Mr.  C.  has  a  large  acquaintance  in  the  north 
part  of  the  State,  has  had  experience  with  trustees,  ane  will  be  received 
kindly  by  teachers  wherever  he  goes.  He  was  a  good  teacher,  will  make 
a  good  agent,  and  is  always  ^'a  good  fellow." 

A.  J.  Douglass,  superintendent  of  Whitley  county,  is  also  superin- 
tendent of  the  Columbia  City  schools  and  has  been  for  six  years.  These 
two  places  not  giving  him  sufficient  work,  he  prea:jhes  on  Sundays.  He 
is  a  great  worker,  and  does  well  what  he  undertakes. 

B.  S.  Barker,  editor  of  the  **  Newcastle  Mercury,"   has  not  a  very 

'  good  opinson  of  most  of  our  lawyers  and  preachers.  He  is  strongly  of 
the  opinion  that  if  college  graduates  would  utilize  their  learning  in  other 
directions,  they  would  do  more  good  in  the  world.  • 

S^  1  Mrs.  Sarah  A.  Orek,  late  State  Librarian,  formerly  of  the  Indian- 
apolis high  school,  goes  to  Purdue  Uniyorsity  as  Professor  of  Botany,  at 
a  salary  of  $1,600  a  year. 

^  DuANE  Doty,  late  superintendent  of  the  Detroit  schools,  has  been 
elected  a<«istant  superintendent  of  the  Chicago  schools.  His  acceptance 
of  the  place  has  not  yet  been  signified. 

James  O'Brien,  superintendent  of  Laporte  county,  has  been  tendered 
the  position  of  assistant  superintendent  at  the  Reform  School  for  boys, 
at  Plainfield.    He  has  not  yet  signilBed  his  acceptance. 

Smith  J.  Hunt  holds  his  place  as  principal  of  the  Columbia  City  high 
school.    He  deserves  to. 

N.  D.  WoLF®RD,  author  of  Wolford's  Speller,  has  changed  his  address 
Irom  Hagerstown  to  Greensboro, 

Sup't.  G.  G.  Manning  sticlcs  to  Peru ;  so  does  Miss  Julia  McParlan,  th* 
principal  of  the  high  school. 

J.  H.  Pate,  superintendent  of  Ohio  county,  recently  held  an  examina- 
tion, at  which  were  fifteen  applicants.    He  granted  six  licenses. 

Samuel  Lilly,  who  was  at  Bluflfton  last  year,  takes  tne  superintend- 
ency  at  Worthington. 

S.  E.  Miller  remains  as  superintendent  at  Michigan  City. 
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l>.  H.  TjKxiox  lias  boen  appointed  tsuperiiitendent  of  Harrison  county 
vice  S.  I).  Luckett.  resigned. 

M.  S.  CouLTEif  is  principal  of  the  Logan^port  high  school,  and  Miss 
Fanny  C  Kimber  is  principal  of  the  training  school.  ' 

Howard  Sanderson  ha^i  been  elected  assistant  superintendent  of  the 
Terre  Haute  schools. 

Hexrt  Greenawalt,  one  of  the  most  active  and  effective  teachers 
we  know,  continues  in  charge  of  the  first  district  school,  Terre  Haute. 

J.,W.  Davidson  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  Vaaderburgh 
county  vice  Frank  P.  Conn,  resigned. 

Prof. Weaver,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  takes  J.  M.  Bloss's  place  as 

principal  of  the  female  high  school  at  New  Albany. 

A.  W.  BiEGHLE  has  entered  upon  his  third  year  as  superintendent  at 
Brookville. 

B.  F.  French,  of  Martinsville,  conducted  successfully  a  normal,  en- 
rolling thirty-eight. 

H.  K.  W.  {Smith,  late  county  superintendent,  has  opened  a  private 
academy  at  Liberty. 

David  E.  Herrok,  of  Kentucky  University,  goes  to  Purdue  as  Prof, 
of  Mathematics. 

H.  A.  Chase  continues  as  superintendent  at  Plymouth. 

J.  W.  Jones,  of  Hartford  City,  takes  a  principalship  in  New  Albany. 

§up't.  D.  D.  Luke  seems  to  be  a  fixture  at  Goshen. 

Oeorue  S.  Jones  is  principal  of  the  Middletown  schools. 

K.  A.  Ogo  leaves  Salsberry  to  take  charge  of  t&e  Mitchell  schools.  . 

D^viD  Graham  still  superintends  the  Rushville  schools. 

A.  H.  Graham  remains  superintendent  at  Columbu?. 

jAf*.  R.  Goffe  is  high  school  principal  at  Laporte. 

A.  H.  Hastings  is  now  superintending  the  Hartford  City  schools. 

Mary  Elcock,  late  of  O.,  has  charge  of  the  Rising  Sun  high  school. 

J.  M.  Johnson  is  superintendent  of  the  Marengo  Academy. 
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First  Lessons  in  the  English  Language,  by  Thomas  W.  Harvey, 
A.M.    Cincinnati:  Wilson,  Hinkle  &  Co.     80  pp.    Price  80  cents. 

When  we  began  to  examine  the  above  little  book  our  impression  was 
unfavorable,  and  we  still  think  the  beginning  is  decidedly  bad.  The  book 
is  intended  for  pupils  in  the  third  and  fourth  school  years,  and  yet  the 
-first  lesson  is  to  teach  these  children  what  the  alphabet  is ;  the  second 
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teaches  what  words  are;  the  third  teaches  what  a  noun  is.  In  the  fiirs 
place  a  «hild  ought  to  know  the  alphabet^  and  know  what  words  are  he- 
fore  he  hegins  the  study  of  this  hook;  and,  in  the  next  place,  we  are 
pretty  well  convinced  that  the  natural  order  is  to  teach  sentence-making 
hefore  teaching  the  parts  of  speech.  So  far  as  all  expression  of  {hought 
and  composition  are  concerned,  the  sentence  and  not  the  word  is  the  unit 
of  language.  Had  we  heen  arranging  the  hook  we  should  have  put  sen^ 
tence-making  hefore,  classifying  and  naming  the  parts  of  speech. 

But,  after  all,  there  is  not  so  much  in  the  arrangement;  the  principal 
thing  is  to  get  the  driH,  Practice  in  the  use  of  language  is  what  chil- 
dren need.  Each  buhject  is  presented  in  a  logical  and  yet  simple  way, 
and  grammatical  terms  are  ui^ed  sparingly.  The  frequent  exercise  in 
false  syntax,  and  the  valuahle  suggestions  and  plans  hy  which  children 
may  he  taught  to  write  compositions  are  practical  and  commendahle  fea- 
tures of  the  hook.  The  hody  of  the  hook  and  the  latter  part  pleased  us 
so  much  that  we  had  ahout  forgotten,  when  we  had  concluded  our  exam- 
ination, the  had  impression  formed  at  the  beginning. 

Thk  Satires  of  Persius  Flaccus,  hy  B.  L.  Gildersleeve,  Ph.  D.,  L.  D., 
Prof,  of  Greek  in  the  University  of  Virginia.  New  York :  Harper  & 
Brothers. 

A  neatly  bound  and  tastefully  arranged  volume  of  a  .size  and  price 
that  will  make  it  acceptable  to  the  general  student,  and  within  the  means 
of  all.  A  desire,  on  the  part  of  the  author,  that  Persius  should  become 
more  generally  known  among  Latin  students,  was  the  main  cause  of  the 
book.  The  references  are  to  the  authors  Latin  Grammar,  and  to  the 
grammar  of  Allen  and  Greenough,  and  here  and  there  to  Madvig. 

Besides  the  text,  we  find  a  life  of  Persius,  Notes,  a  Critical  Appendix, 
and  an  Appendix  proper. 

Good  Selections,  No.  2,  by  J.  E.  Frobisher,  author. of  Guide  to  Edu- 
cation.   New  York:  J.  W.  Schermerhiorn. 

The  necessity  of  some  work  that  would  supply  selections  for  parlor 
and  platform  reading  has  induced  the  writer  to  issue  the  book  above 
mentioned.  It  is  the  second  of  a  series,  which  form  has  been  adopted, 
because  new  material  can  be  added  as  the  series  progresses.  The  selec- 
tions are  varied,  embracing  those  that  are  gay  as  well  as  those  that  are 
grave.  At  the  close  is  an  appendix  for  the  use  of  teachers,  devoted  to 
voice  culture,  reading,  etc. 

The  Commok-School  Teacheb  is  the  name  of  a  new  eight  page 
monthly  paper  published  at  Bedford,  Indiana.  The  editors  are  W.  B. 
Ohrisler  and  W.  H.  Krutsinger,  both  Professors  in  the  Bedford  Male 
and  Female  College.  Mr.  C.  is  also  county  superintendent.  Bruce  Carr, 
a  former  Professor  in  this  college,  now  aejent  for  John  P.  Morton  &  Co., 
is  corresponding  editor.  These  are  all  practical  teachers  and  will  doubt- 
less make  a  readable  paper.  The  first  number  is  full  of  good  reading 
for  teachers. 
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Thx  Adyanobp  Guard  is  the  title  of  a  new  temperance  paper  edited 
at  Indianapolis,  by  J.  J.  Talbott.  It  is  devoted  to  the  principles  of  tern- 
perance,  and  deserves  the  support  of  every  friend  of  the  cause. 

The  Christian  Union,  edited  by  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  is  the  best 
religious  and  family  newspaper  that  comes  to  our  desk.  We  always  read 
it  with  interest.  While  it  is  fully  up  with  the  times,  it  is  thoroughly 
Christian.    Published  by  Christian  Union  Publishing  Co.,  New  York. 

Harper's  Weekly  is  undoubtedly  the  most  popular  paper  of  its  class 
published  in  the  United  States.  The  cartoons  and  cuts  of  Nast  alone  are 
worth  more  than  the  price  of  the  paper.  It  is  always  decided  in  its 
opinions,  which  are  usually  correct,  and  it  enforces  them  with  imusual 
energy.  No  other  paper  published  has  said  and  done  so  much  against 
the  Catholics  as  this. 

We  have  on  our  table  the  following  books,  which  we  shall  notice  in 
our  next  issue:  Complete  Composition  Book,  Potter,  Ainsworth  &  Co., 
Chicago;  Index  Berum,  Bridgeman  &  Childs,  Northampton  Mass.; 
Thalheimer's  History  of  England,  Schuyler's  Trigonometry,  Wilson, 
Hinkle  &  Co.;  Analytical  Readers,  by  Edwards'  &  Webb's  Model  First 
and  Second  Readers,  Geo.  Sherwood  &  Co.,  Chicago. 
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The  attention  of  the  readers  of  the  Journal  is  called  to  the  advertise- 
ment in  this  number,  of  the  Northern  Indiana  Normal  School.  The  at- 
tendance is  nearly  800.  The  remarkable  success  of  this  institution  de- 
mands the  attention  of  the  frinds  of  education  everywhere.  Accept  the 
earnest  appeal  to  Yisit  the  school  and  know  for  yourselves  that  every- 
thing is  as  advertized. 

We  yet  have  a  few  of  the  Addresses  and  Proceedings  of  the  American 
Educational  Association.  The  addresses  before  the  Detroit  meeting  were 
among  the  ablest  and  most  important  ever  delivered  before  the  Associa- 
tion. They  are  of  permanent  value  to  all  teachers.  Send  |1*.50  for  a 
volume  of  Addresses,  Discussions,  etc.,  containing  294  pages,  bound  in 
cloth.    Address  Editor  of  School  Journal. 

Subscribers  to  this  Journal,  by  remitting  16  cents  to  M.  Hazzard  & 
Co.,  Indianapolis,  will  receive  the  Indiana  Official  Railway  and  Btmness 
Guide  (monthly)  for  one  year.  One  copy  is  worth  the  price.  Mention 
this  notice  when  ordering  the  Guide. 
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DRAWING. 


^ 


ELI  F.   BROWK. 


|HE  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  give,  in  brief  detail,  meth- 
ods in  freehand  drawing,  from  copy  dictation  and  object. 
Design  and  geometrical  drawmg  may  form  the  subject  of 
a  subsequent  article. 
In  attempting  to  give  any  drawing  lesson,  at  least  four  points 
should  be  observed,  namely,  that  the  time  of  the  lesson  be  fully 
set  apart  for  the  recitation,  that  all  necessary  materials  be  in 
readiness,  that  the  class  be  in  order,  that  the  intention  of  the  les- 
son be  well  defined  in  the  teacher's  mind. 

Copt/. —The  copy  should  be  upon  the  blackboard  so  that  all  can 
see  it  equally  well,  or  be  upon  cards  or  in  the  books  used  by  the 
class.  Before  attempting  to  draw,  a  sufficient  time  should  be 
given  to  analysis  of  the  figure,  that  each  pupil  may  understand 
which  points  to  locate  and  which  lines  to  draw  first,  which  sec- 
ondly, what  the  relations  are  of  one  line  to  another,  what  the 
proportion  of  parts  is,  etc.  With  beginners,  this  exercise  is  Of 
great  importance.  Develop  the  analysis  of  the  copy  mainly  from 
the  class,  causing  the  pupils  to  see  correctly  before  attempting  to 
draw,  causing  them  to  express  themselves  in  proper  language. 

The  class  may  next  proceed,  by  direv^tion  of  the  teacher  or  of 
a  member  of  the  class,  to  locate  points  and  diaw  lines,  the  whole 
dass  executing  a  certain  step  in  the  work  at  the  same  time,  until 
the  figure  is  drawn ;  or,  each  member  may  be  allowed  to  pro- 
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ceed  in  his  own  way  and  time  from  the  beginning  to  the  end. 
Neither  of  these  methods  should  be  practiced  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  other.  In  the  first  draft  of  the  figure  make  the  line  light 
but  distinct,  and  having  drawn  the  figure  in  this  manner  it  should 
be  criticised  by  the  class  or  teacher,  and  the  important  errors 
should  be  corrected.  It  would  be  well  that  criticism  follow  every 
important  step  in  making  a  drawing.  Having  now  a  correct 
copy  in  light  lines,  clean  the  paper  of  blurs,  errors,  and  unneces- 
sary lines,  after  which  proceed  with  clean  hands  and  sharp  pen- 
cils to  finish  the  drawing  by  retracing  the  lines,  making  them 
dark  and  sharp.  In  the  last  operation,  begin  at  the  top  of  the 
figure  and  complete  it  as  you  work  downward.  A  loose  paper 
under  the  hand,  to  prevent  soiling  the  work,  is  useful. 

Since  the  chief  aim  of  freehand  drawing  is  the  culture  of  the 
eye^and  hand,  points  should  be  located  and  lines  be  drawn  with- 
out measures  or  rulers  save  as  a  means  of  testing  and  correcting 
the  pupil's  work.  Aim  to  locate  correctly  by  the  eye,  and  to 
draw  freely  with  the  hand.  Measures  are  necessary  that  the  eye 
may  have  a  standard  by  which  to  correct  itself,  and  unless  the 
eye  can  guide  the  hand  aright,  freedom  of  movement  is  useless. 
Occasional  lessons  in  which  the  class  are  permitted  io  measure 
and  rule,  are  excellent,  since  by  such  lessons  finer  concepts  of 
distance  and  line  are  gained.  Encourage  pupils  to  make  large 
drawings;  remember,  however,  that  the  size  of  a  drawing  has 
nothing  to  do  with  its  correctness  unless  a  certain  size  or  scale  is 
required.  Occasionally  have  pupils  make  drawings  the  same  size 
as  the  copy,  but,  from  the  beginning,  frequently  have  them  en- 
large or  diminish  the  figure  to  a  certain  degree,  preserving  its 
proportion  of  parts. 

If  no  graded  book  or  set  of  copies  is  used,  select  copies  with 
care,  so  that  each  lesson  may  pave  the  way  for  the  next,  and  that 
the  class  may  see  and  feel  an  advancement  in  the  work«  With 
beginners,  avoid  copies  diflcult  of  oral  description  or  of  mechan- 
ical execution.  A  drawing  made  from  copy  may  afterward  serve 
for  a  memory  lesson,  in  which  case  the  class,  being  in  readijaess 
for  the  work,  may  proceed  to  reproduce  the  figure  without  word 
or  aid  from  the  teacher.  A  class  should  practice  much  upon 
straight  line  figures  before  attempting  to  draw  curves.  When 
the  eye  can  judge  location  and  distance  fairly  and  the  hand  can 
move  with  freedom,  curves  may  be  introduced,  thereby  creating 
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«  new  and  attractive  element  in  the  work.  Finally,  the  class 
will  reach  such  proficiency  that  copies  may  be  used  that  are  com- 
posed almost,  if  not  wholly,  of  curves.  The  pupils  may,  in  dif- 
ficult or  higher  work,  locate  important  points  by  measurement, 
rule  all  straight  lines,  and  use  the  freehand  alone  for  such  lines 
as  cannot  be  drawn  in  any  other  way.  In  drawing  leaf  forms, 
in  ornamental  design,  in  animal  pieces,  in  sketching,  in  the 
making  of  any  truly  graceful  curve,  the  freehand  and  eye  must 
do  the  work,  hence  the  great  need  of  much  patient,  intelligent 
practice  in  freehand  drawing. 

Dictation, — ^The  aim  in  dictation  is  to  convey  to  the  pupil's 
mind  by  words  the  idea  of  form  to  be  drawn.  From  this  under- 
standing the  pupil  must  produce  his  figure  step  by  step.  Since 
ihe  class  must  interpret  the  required  figure  by  the  language  of 
.  the  teacher  or  member  of  the  class  who  dictates,  much  care  in 
the  teaching  of  terms  must  precede  dictation  ere  anything  beyond 
the  simplest  forms  is  attempted.  Use  such  figures  as  may  be 
dictated  in  unmistakable  terms.  Uee  the  exact  technical  word. 
Such  words  as  vertical,  oblique,  bisect,  diagonal,  etc.,  should  be 
carefully  taught  and  correctly  used.  Lessons  in  dictation  may 
alternate  with  lessons  in  copy,  corresponding  somewhat  with  the 
latter  in  point  of  difficulty  of  execution.  Dictation  in  curved 
lines  is  difficult,  yet  it  should  be  practiced  when  the  class  has 
reached  the  use  of  such  lines. 

The  class  should  be  in  perfect  readiness,  and  as  each  step  is 
stated  it  should  be  drawn  simultaneously  by  the  entire  class. 
Having  completed  the  figure  in  light  lines,  it  may  then  be  criti- 
cised, corrected,  and  finished  as  in  drawing  from  copy.  Dictated 
figures  may  be  used  afterward  for  memory  drawing. 

Two  dictations  are  given  beldw  simply  as  specimens  of  the 
.scores  of  similar  figures  that  may  be  formed  by  an  artful  teacher, 
the  first  quite  an  easy  lesson,  the  second  a  much  more  difficult 
4)ne: 

1.  Construct  a  square,  divide  each  side  into  three  equal^parts, 
connect  the  points  of  division  by  lines  parallel  to  the  sides  of  the 
jsquare,  making  nine  equal  squares.  The  center  square  with  the 
four  squares  adjacent  to  its  four  sides  forms  the  Greek  Cross. 
Omit  (or  erase)  the  sides  of  the  center  square  and  the  outer  sides 
of  the  comer  squares,  and  make  all  other  lines  dark  and  sharp. 
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By  adding  an  equal  square  to  the  length  of  the  lower  arm  of  the 
Oreek  Cross  we  form  the  Latin  Cross. 

2.  Construct  a  square.  Draw  its  diagonals  and  diameters. 
Connect  the  extremities  of  the  diameters  by  oblique  lines  form- 
ing an  inner  square.  Upon  the  sides  of  the  inner  square,  with 
the  points  at  which  its  sides  intersect  the  diagonals  of  the  outer 
square  as  centers,  describe  semi  circumferences,  interiorly  tangent 
to  the  sides  of  the  outer  square.  The  four  curves  with  the  cor- 
ners of  the  inner  square  connecting  the  curve  form  the  outline 
required.     Omit  (or  erase)  all  other  lines  and  finish  the  figure. 

More  complicated  and  interesting  figures  may  be  used  as  the 
class  advances.  Since  dictation  drawing  necessitates  the  use  of 
exact  terms,  requires  the  careful  and  continued  attention  from 
first  to  last  of  every  pupil  in  the  class,  and  compels  prompt  exe- 
cution of  work,  it  is  a  most  excellent  exercise. 

Object, — With  beginners,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  draw  from 
objects  more  than  the  outline  of  such  objects  as  can  be  repre- 
sented by  giving  only  two  dimensions.  To  show  three  dimen- 
sions encounters  the  difficulties  of  perspective  and  renders  the 
work  unsatisfactory  to  both  teacher  and  class.  Drawing  from 
objects  is  therefore  necessarily  limited  until  the  class  is  ready  for 
the  mastery  of  prospective.  The  selection  of  the  object  is  of 
great  importance.  Natural  leaves,  of  which  there  are  such  va- 
riety in  form,  are  simple  and  interesting  objects.  Many  kinds  of 
fruit  may  be  outlined  easily ;  such  as  the  pear,  apple,  lemon,  etc. 
Objects  that  are  symmetrical,  such  as  goblets,  yases,  and  many  other 
articles  of  household  ware,  may  be  used.  If  such  an  article  as 
a  vase  be  used,  it  should  be  so  placed  that  all  the  class  may  see  it 
equally  well,  and  perceive  the  same  outline.  By  placing  the  ob- 
ject level  with  the  eye,  but  two  dimensions  need  be  represented. 
The  top  and  bottom  may  be  straight  lines,  and  the  sides  be  sim- 
ilar compound  curves  turned  in  opposite  directions.  The  class 
must  first  study  well  the  relative  length  and  width,  the  location 
of  principal  points  in  the  outline  by  which  the  narrowest  and 
broadest  parts  are  marked,  and  observe  carefully  the  curves  of 
the  sides.  These  features  in  the  object  must  be  faithfully  repre- 
sented in  the  drawing.  The  whole  may  be  criticised,  corrected, 
and  finished  as  in  drawing  from  copy. 
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Do  not  attempt  to  shade  until  the  class  is  well  advanced. 
When  a  class  is  sufficiently  advanced  to  commence  shade  and 
perspective,  object  drawing  will  prove  excellent  and  of  great  in- 
terest; until  such  advancement  the  time  of  a  class  may  be  spent 
more  profitably  in  copy,  dictation,  design  and  geometrical  draw- 
ing. 


KINDERGARTEN  TOYS  AND  HOW  TO  USE  THEM.* 


BY  HEINRICH   HOFFMAN, 


INTRODUCTION. — ^That  at  no  other  period  of  human  life,  proper 
sanitary  treatment  is  of  so  great  importance  as  during  the 
first  six  or  seven  years  of  childhood — that  neglect,  or  mistakes 
committed  in  the  nursery,  seldom  fail  to  endanger  health  and 
happiness  in  after  life — nay,  but  too  oflen,  life  itself— are  truths 
of  which  no  thoughtful  mother  entertains  the  least  doubt.  But 
no  less  are  these  important  truths  applicable  to  the  mental  and 
moral  education  of  children.  This  period  forms  the  foundation 
of  the  character  and  mental  development  of  the  future  man ;  and 
never  said  a  poet  a  truer  word  than  Wordsworth,  in  his  famous 

line: 

"  The  child  is  father  to  thef  man."     . 

Unfortunately  this  important  truth,  although  fully  recognized 
by  the  more  enlightened,  is  yet  far  from  being  the  conviction  of 
the  masses.  A  fatal  misconception  about  the  value  of  prema- 
ture restraint,  and  of  forcing  the  intellect  makes  still  sad  havoc 
among  the  most  promising  children.  To  feed  a  baby  with  the 
sumptuous  daintaies,  and  the  exquisite  productions  of  culinary 
art,  such  as  many  adults  deem  indispensable  to  their  welfare, 
would  appear  an  unpardonable  folly  in  the  eyes  of  most  parents; 
yet,  but  too  often,  these  same  parents  do  not  seem  to  have  any 
misgivings  about  the  propriety  of  cramming  infant  mind  with  a 
wonderful  mass  of  indigestible  knowledge.  The  stammering  little 
lips,  scarcely  able  as  yet  to  utter  one  word  in  clear,  distinct  Eng- 
lish, must  at  once  learn  to  speak  French  and  German.    Reading, 

♦  Taken  from  the  publication  of  E.  Steiger,  New  York. 
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etc. ,  must  torture  the  child,  before  he  has  acquired  the  power  of 
seeing  and  distinguishing  small  objects  in  detail ;  and  endless  mu- 
sical lessons  blight  the  earliest  germs  of  musical  consciousness. 

All  children  show  an  irrepressible  longing  for  what  we — I  am 
afraid,  with  a  misnomer — call  flay.  Their  whole  life  and  soul, 
all  their  energies,  all  their  thoughts  seem  absorbed  by  i\.  At  the 
first  glance,  grown  people  are  but  too  often  inclined  to  consider 
playing  a  childish  weakness,  to  get  over  which,  as  speedUj  as 
possible,  is  one  object  of  a  sound  education.  There  are  some, 
also,  who  see  in  this  tendency  the  first  germs  of  that  baneful 
curse  in  after-life,  that  morbid  hunting  after  pjeasures  and  excite- 
ment, which  leads  so  many  promising  youths  into  early  destruc- 
tion. Judging  it  by  the  common  notions  of  play,  they  place  it 
in  opposition  to  work,  and  see  all  possible  dangers  in  a  liberal 
indulgence  of  little  children  in  their  natural  wants. 

But  a  child's  play  and  the  fruitless  pastimes  of  adults,  which 
frequently  pass  by  that  name,  are  widely  different.  What  seem 
trifles  to  us,  are  important  exercises,  experiments,  discoyeries, 
practical  studies  to  children.  Their  world  is  totally  different 
from  ours ;  and  since  they  cannot  and  must  not  yet  understand 
our  own,  they  must  not  be  forced  to  disregard— to  relinquish 
their  own.  They  cannot  yet  do  our  work,  they  must  qualify 
themselves  for  it  by  doing  their  own ;  and  by  doing  it  with  aU 
the  energy  they  are  capable  of,  with  all  heart  and  soul,  they  ex- 
perience a  happiness  such  as  is  never  seen  outside  the  pale  of 
childhood,  and  might  well  repay  a  close  study  and  faithful  imi- 
tation. 

It  is  through  play  that  nature  develops  in  the  child  all  the  fac- 
ulties both  of  body  and  mind,  in  a  safe  and  healthful  manner. 
It  is  by  playing  that  the  child,  when  properly  guided,  acquires 
habits  of  industry,  perseverance,  order,  regularity  and  punctu- 
ality ;  that  the  nature  of  things  reveals  itself  to  him  in  a  dear 
manner,  easily  intelligible  to  his  capacity.  Play  is  to  him  se- 
rious work;  it  is  the  refreshing  water  that  quenches  his  eager 
thirst  after  energetic,  restless,  healthful  activity.  A  playing  child 
is  a  true  child,  and  is  not  easily  subject  to  troublesome  whims 
and  to  misbehaviour.  But  to  accomplish  all  this,  the  play  must 
be  properly  studied  and  guided,  and  materials  given  which  offer 
to  the  child  more  than  mere  momentary  surprise  and  novelty. 
Freidrich  Frcebel,  a  pupil  of  Pestalozzi,  has  devoted  a  long  life 
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of  incessant  stndj  to  the  development  of  this  important  branch 
of  education,  and  has  devised  a  series  of  materials,  by  means  of 
which  he|  not  only  amuses  and  instructs  young  children,  but 
trains  them  also  for  the  great  struggle  they  will  have  to  engage 
in  during  after-life.  In  the  following  pages  we  offer  a  necessarily 
brief  sketch  of  the  first  series  of  these  materials,  consisting  of 
six  boxes,  called  Gifts,  and  their  use.  The  thoughtful  mother 
or  the  experienced  teacher  will  find  no  difficulty  in  fertilizing  all 
the  hints  given. 

FIRST  GIFT. 

This  consists  of  six  worsted  balls,  in  the  colors  of  the  rainbow, 
namely — three  primary  colors:  red,  blue,  yellow— and  three 
mixed:  green,  violet,  orange. 

OmversatiKmal  Lessons. — On  the  round  shape.  Compare  a  ring, 
an  egg,  a  pencil,  thimble,  saucer,  spoon,  etc.  What  other  things 
can  you  think  of  that  are  round  ?  Name  things  that  are  round 
like  the  ball,  others  that  are  like  the  pencil,  the  thimble,  the 
saucer,  etc. 

On  Colors, — Name  the  six  colors  of  the  balls.  Show  something 
that  is  brown,  black,  white,  etc.  What  things  are  green,  red, 
blue — Ist,  in  Nature;  2d,  in  Art?  What  is  understood  by  paint- 
ing, dyeing,  coloring,  etc?  What  is  the  use  of  signal  lamps? — 
of  the  colored  lamps  used  at  night  on  horse  cars,  etc.  ?  A  word 
against  colored  sweetmeats  may  also  be  useful. 

Manual  Exercises  loith  the  Ball. — Holding  it  firm  and  safe. 
Besting  the  ball  motionless  in  the  open  palm  of  the  hand,  even 
when  arm  and  hand  are  gently  moved  sideways,  or  up  and  down. 
Or,  whilst  the  ball  rests  in  the  two  open  hands,  like  in  a  basin, 
or  nest,  the  children  may  sing  or  say: 

®   ^     ®    1  ball  lies  in  j  my  hands,  so  quiet  and  so  still, 
I'll  gently  roclf  it  till  it  sleeps,  and  nurse  it  well,  I  will. 

Rhythm  and  motion  must  be  in  strict  accordance ;  and  continu- 
ing in  a  subdued  voice — 

Hush  I  hushl 
Hush  I  hush  I  let  it  sleep!  gently  sleep,  hush!  hush! 
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tke  child  still  swings  gently  his  arms.  Buddenlj  the  ball  movesi 
rolls  about  in  the  open  hands — 

The  ball  is  fond  of  moving;  ' 

It  likes  to  be  a-roving,  moving,  roving,  moving,  roving. 

Then  lowering  one  hand  whilst  the  other  is  slightly  raised,  the 
child  allows  the  ball  to  roll  over  the  fingers,  keeping  exact  time 
with  the  rhythm  of  the  words. 

Gradually  the  ball  grows  more  independent  of  the  close  grasp 
of  the  fingers.     It  rolls  over  the  fingers  into  the  lower  hand — 

Dew-drops  from  the  leaflets  fall ; 
From  my  hands  the  little  ball. 

This  rolling  about  of  the  ball  in  the  open  hands  forms  an  ez« 
cellent  gymnastic  exercise ;  the  whole  body  of  the  child  is  in  mo- 
tion.   The  movement  resembles  the  sifting  of  grain — 

Sift  the  grain  from  dust  and  grit, 
Pure  must  be  the  bread  we  eat. 

Or,  the  ball  passes  from  child  to  child,  facing  each  other,  first  at 
short,  then  at  greater  distances ;  or  rebounds  from  the  wall,  des- 
cribing an  arch  in  all  its  variations,  from  the  slightly  curved,  al- 
most hoiizontal  line,  through  the  oval,  to  the  perpendicular. 
Nothing  must  escape  the  observant  eyes  of  the  children.  Thus 
attention  is  drawn  to  the  double  motion  of  the  ball,  the  progres- 
sive and  the  rotary,  when  it  rises  or  falls — 

In  its  rise  and  in  its  fall 
Bound  and  round  spins  our  ball. 

What  is  the  cause  of  this  rotation  ?  The  rolling  over  the  fingers, 
when  the  ball  leaves  the  hand ;  prove  this  by  sending  the  ball  up 
£rom  the  flat  hand.  To  practice  strict  attention,  as  well  as  knowl- 
edge of  the  colors,  so  that  the  same  color  appears  in  regular  dis- 
tances, the  teacher  names  things  which  bear,  the  one  color  or  the 
other,  and,  at  the  word  green^  or  hlue^  or  the  mere  description  of 
the  color,  the  proper  balls  rise  in  the  air  simultaneously. 

Strict  attention  is  further  exercised  by  the  following:  The 
children  sit  face  to  face  at  the  table,  A  opposite  to  B,  C  to  D,  etc. 
A  rolls  a  ball  across  the  table  to  C,  C  to  E,  E  to  G,  whilst  B 
sends  a  second  ball  to  D,  etc.  More  and  more  balls  are  gradually 
introduced,  and  the  utmost  quickness,  vigilance  and  attention  are 
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called  into  play.    A  few  words  sung  to  it  will  materially  assist  in 
regulating  every  movement,  and  in  preventing  confusion — 

Zig,  zag,  zig,  zag,  runs  the  little  ball, 
Tic,  tac,  tic,  tac,  it  sounds  from  the  wall. 

Kor  must  the  elasticity  of  the  ball  be  overlooked. 

The  ball  on  the  string  forms  another  series  of  exercises.  By 
means  of  a  bodkin,  one  of  the  colored  strings  is  attached  to  the 
ball.  In  swinging  it  to  and  fro,  the  child  will  compare  it  to  the 
swinging  of  the  pendulum  of  a  clock — 

To  and  fro,  to  and  fro. 
That  my  hall  can  nicely  do; 
Straight  and  steady  must  it  go, 
Not  too  fast,  and  not  too  slow; 
Here  and  there,  and  front  and  hack. 
Sometimes  tiCy  and  sometimes  tac. 
Little  clock,  we  want  to  know, 
Is  it  time  to  school  to  go? 
For  sleeping,  for  rising,  for  dinner,  for  tqa. 
For  working  for  playing,  a.  time  there  must  he. 
Sluggards  always  are  too  late, 
Sluggishness  all  people  hate. 
Little  clock,  pray,  do  go  right, 
Mark  the  hours  in  their  flight. 
TiCj  iacj  tie,  tac. 

Or  it  suggests  the  chiming  of  the  bell — 
Bell  high  from  the  steeple, 
Calls  to  church  the  people. 

This  is  imitated  by  the  children  with  appropriate  swinging  of  the 
body.  When  the  string  is  held  at  the  end  the  swinging  is  slow, 
but  when  nearer  to  the  ball  it  increases  in  speed.  Then  follows 
the  circular  swinging,  either  in  the  air,  or  on  the  table  or  floor. 
The  latter  will  show  a  double  motion,  the  progressive  and  the 
revolving.  The  six  strings,  each  holding  a  ball,  may  also  be 
twisted  together,  until  they  form  one  closely  twisted  string.  Held 
at  the  extremity,  they  will  unwind  in  a  quick,  rotary  motion,  and 
exhibit  a  beautiful  play  of  colors.  The  two  sticks  may  be  inserted 
in  the  lid  of  the  box,  the  perforated  square  piece  of  wood  stuck 
across  on  the  top  of  the  sticks,  thus  forming  a  beam  for  swing- 
ing. Draw  a  string  tlirough  one  of  the  holes  and  the  ball  will 
swing  fast  or  slowly  according  to  the  length  allowed. 
{2o  be  continued,) 
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IMPORTANCE  OF  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 


( TransUUed  from  the  Oerman  by  Hebmann  B.  Boisek.) 


THE  fundamental  condition  and  surest  safeguard  for  the  sue* 
oess  of  all  educational  work  lies  in  the  personal  worth  of  the 
educator. 

Talents,  indeed,  we  cannot  bestow ;  but,  through  training,  a  wor* 
thy  character  and  an  efficient  worker  may  be  developed ;  through 
training  we  may  work  for  this  that  a  young  maih  may  regard  the 
teacher's  calling  from  right  points  of  view ;  that  he  may  dedicate 
himself  to  it  with  that  sacred  devotion  which  can  make  up  for 
talent,  whilst  talent  can  never  make  up  for  devotion.  Who- 
ever doubts  this,  let  him  lay  this  book  aside ;  but,  if  we  do  not 
doubt  it,  then  we  need  no  further  proof  that  every  elevation  of 
public  school  work  stands  in  the  closest  connection  with  the  spirit 
and  life  of  our  normal  schools,  through  which  alone  it  can  be 
realized.  Our  normal  schools  must  create  for  us  those  charac- 
ters, those  hearts ;  must  kindle  for  us  that  enthusiasm  which  we 
need  for  our  people  and  our  public  schools. 

For  this  reason  the  selection  of  normal  school  teachers  and 
normal  school  presidents  is  pre-eminently  a  vital  question  to  the 
prosperity  of  our  public  schools.  Efficient  men  alone  can  train 
up  for  us  efficient  men.  Comprehensive  scholarship,  right  views 
of  life  are  good,  native  pedigogical  talent  better ;  but  the  best  is 
the  pure,  spotless  character — the  loving  devotion  to  our  work  and 
a  quiet,  serene  heart,  filled  with  kind  earnestness  and  earnest 
kindness.  If  men  with  such  consecration  have  been  found,  then 
let  us  hold  them  in  this  highly  important  office— hold  them  till 
tiie  snow  of  old  age,  for,  for  such  men,  a  hoary  head  is  the  true 
crowning  halo. 

Whether,  in  these  selections,  this  has  always  been  rightly  val- 
ued ;  whether  this  high  importance  has  always  been  vividly  real- 
ized ;  whether  the  true  standard  has  been  firmly  clung  to,  I  will 
not  now  decide;  but  this  one  thing  I  know,  we  yet  lack  much. 

School  directors  and  school  examiners,  to  be  sure,  are  persons 
of  influence  and  importance,  yet  they  can  never  give  heart  to 
heartless  mercenaries ;  they  cannot  better  the  worthless,  they  can 
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but  punish.  Their  influence  is  too  feeble  to  alter  corrupt  and 
distorted  characters.  The  mercenary,  after  each  inspection, 
closes  his  school  -room  with  the  quieting  thought  that  now  for 
some  time  he  will  be  safe  again,  and  shakes  off  reproaches  and 
warnings  as  the  dust  from  his  garment. 

Steflens  says,  ''all  instruction  shall  be  a  continued  baptism^  all 
education  a  continued  exorcism."  I  add,  "Very  well;  arise, 
then,  and  find  the  men,  but  men  who  do  not  baptize  with  water, 
but  with  fire  and  the  holy  fpirit."'  When  you  have  found  such 
men  then  put  them  at  the  head  of  your  normal  schools  and  honor 
them  and  reward  them  as  it  is  meet,  without  further  inquiring 
whether  they  have  been  clergymen  or  laymen ;  whether  they 
have  been  doctors  or  simply  school  teachers. 

To  normal  school  presidents  may  not  improperly  be  applied 
what  Piccolomini  says  of  Wallenstein: 

O  what  delight  to  see 

How  he  inspires  and  strengthens  all  around  him, 
Infusing  life  and  vigor.    Every  power 
Seems  as  it  were  redoubled  by  his  presence. 
He  draws  forth  every  latent  energy, 
Showing  to  each  his  own  peculiar  talent, 
Tet  leaving  all  to  be  what  nature  made  them, 
And  watching  only  that  they  be  naught  else, 
In  the  right  place  and  time. 


IMPARTIALITY. 


{Tramiaied  from  the  Oerman  by  Mary  Andrews.) 


IMPARTIALITY !  How  lightly  many  a  one  utters  that  word,  and 
yet  how  difiicult  is  the  duty  it  enjoins  upon  the  teacher. 

Only  ask  yourself  if  the  temptation  has  not  frequently  come 
to  you,  and  if  you  never  yielded  to  its  influence.  There  sits  a 
child  before  you  to  whom  nature  has  given  an  especially  sweet 
face,  while  his  neighbor  is  distinguished  by  a  repulsive  appear- 
ance. Is  it  always  easy  for  you  to  meet  both  with  the  same  cor- 
diality, with  equally  cheerful  kindness? 

Here  a  child  has  erred,  whose  father  is  a  friend  of  yours,  or  is 
a  wealthy  and  influential  man,  but  there  again  is  another  who  is 
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of  poor  and  lowly  birth.  Have  you  always  weighed  with  even 
balance  the  misconduct  of  each  ? 

That  boy  comes  to  your  instruction  with  brilliancy  of  talent, 
this  one  with  deficiency  of  intellect  Have  you  ever  thought 
that  reward  and  punishment  are  to  be  meted  out  according  to 
natural  ability? 

And  thus  I  might  further  ask,  and  when  you — your  hand  upon 
your  heart — should  answer,  the  reply  in  many  cases  must  be,  ''  I 
was  an  erring  man/' 

And  yet  for  scarcely  another  quality  of  the  teacher  the  chil- 
dren have  sharper  eyes  than  for  impartiality,  and  a  scantily  en- 
dowed child  feels  nothing  more  keenly  than. neglect. 

Remember  that  the  children's  Heavenly  Friend  has  not  said. 
Let  the  beautiful,  and  the  bright,  or  the  wealthy  little  children 
come  unto  me,  but  that  He  called  them  to  Him  without  excep- 
tion, and  without  exception  blessed  them. 

Think  that  out  of  each  eye  and  out  of  each  face,  even  the  least 
beautiful,  there  speaks  to  you  a  soul,  which  He  himself  has  re- 
deemed, that  it  may  be  added  to  his  kingdom.  Look  through 
the  homely  exterior  to  the  germ  within — the  immortal  soul. 
Consider  what  it  has  a  right  to  expect  from  you,  what  you  should 
be  to  it,  and  what  is  its  destiny. 

Thus  you  will  more  easily  be  enabled  to  cling  to  that  impar- 
tiality which  alone  can  secure  for  you  lasting  esteem  and  love, 
and  maintain  your  peace  of  heart. 


LANGUAGE. 


(  Trandaied  from  (he  Oerman  by  Michael  Seiler.) 


IT  is  unfortunate  that  so  many  of  our  teachers,  when  they  hear 
about  instruction  in  language,  immediately  think  only  about 
a  mass  of  rules,  and  thus  place  the  end  at  the  beginning.  Not 
grammar,  with  its  systems,  but  speech,  the  pure,  untrammeled 
activity  of  natural  growth  was  first  in  order;  and  language  did 
not  grow  out  of  grammar,  but  grammar  out  of  language. 

If  teachers  would  devote  a  part  of  that  precious  time  which 
they  give  to  the  definitions  of  TuyunSf  pronouns,  transitive  verbs^ 
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wijeet^  predieatey  etc.,  to  the  actual  practice  of  the  children  in 
speaking  and  writing,  we  should  soon  see  quite  different  results. 
Have  we,  then,  who  are  grown  up,  reached  our  attainmeuts  in 
writing  and  speaking  by  studying  the  grammars  of  Heyse, 
Becker,  or  some  other  learned  investigator?  Have  we  not  rather 
acquired  them  by  intercourse  with  the  educated,  and  by  the  read* 
ing  of  good  books,  quite  unconsciously  and  almost  without  effort, 
just  as  by  associating  with  good  company  we  acquire  good  man- 
ners? 

Instruction  in  language  of^n  )*emains  without  satisfactory  re- 
sults, because  it  remains  without  practice;  and  because  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  directions  how  to  write  and  how  to  speak  prevents  the 
pupil  from  actually  engaging  in  writing  and  speaking. 

Moreover,  there  are  many  things  in  the  study  of  language  that 
can  be  perfectly  understood  without  the  use  of  learned  terms — 
terms  which,  like  so  many  magical  forms,  are  constantly  charm- 
ing the  less  talented  of  our  teachers  back  into  the  same  old  cir- 
cles. Should  not  our  language  be  called  bankrupt  if  children 
cannot  be  made  fully  to  comprehend  a  sentence  without  the  use 
of  a  learned  terminology? 

The  complete  understanding  of  some  simple  tale ;  or  of  a  chil- 
dren's song;  distinct,  careful  repetition  of  the  words,  and  free 
reproductions  of  the  whole;  then  a  statement  of  it  in  writihg,  if 
the  child's  age  and  attainments  permit,  and  the  development  of 
simple,  practical  ideas  upon  the  basis  of  this  material ;  these  are 
the  chief  outlines  marking  the  limits  of  the  first  lessons  in  lan- 
guage. 

Never  should  the  teacher  permit  a  single  day  to  pass  without 
requiring  the  children  to  state  or  tell  something  correctly,  and  to 
write  down  carefully  the  thing  stated  or  told.  If  the  pupils  are 
to  learn  to  speak,  the  teacher  must  learn  to  hold  his  tongue;  but 
both  must  learn  to  listen.  This  may  sound  paradoxical,  but 
whoever  will  think  about  it  will  find  it  plain. 


Mr.  Hartshobne,  an  English  traveler,  recently  gave  the 
British  Association  an  account  of  the  Weddas,  a  wild  tribe  which 
lives  in  the  interior  of  Ceylon.  These  Weddas  are  about  five 
feet  high,  live  on  water  and  roast  turkeys,  and  are  incapable  of 
laughter.    Who  could  laugh  on  roast  turkey  and  water? 
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THE  TEACHER. 


I> 


GEO.  P.  BBOWN. 


<^   A  s  IS  THE  TEACHER,  8  is  the  school."     *'  The  teacher  must 

x\.  he  what  he  woyld  have  his  pupils  become."  These  are 
universally  received  as  '' school  maxims/'  and  express  the  general 
estimate  of  the  importance  of  the  personal  character  of  the 
teacher  as  a  factor  in  educational  results.  It  is  demanded  of  him 
that  he  be  pure  in  thought  and  in  life.  Especially  is  it  neces- 
sary for  him  to  be  honest.  No  hypocrisy  or  pretense  can  long 
conceal  his  real  character.  A  pronounced  pretender  of  intellect 
or  morals  is  an  object  of  universal  contempt 

Honesty  means  perfect  truthfulness.  A  frank  confession  of 
ignorance,  or  of  error,  will  sometimes  win  both  respect  and  confi- 
dence. It  is  the  expedients  that  are  sometimes  resorted  to,  to 
conceal  these,  that  produce  want  of  confidence  and  disrespect. 

Honesty  also  means  exact  justice.  The  teacher  who  is  always 
just,  IS  never  powerless.  WTiether  it  be  in  discipline  or  instruc- 
tion, a  kind  administration  of  justice  will  command  respect 

The  teacher  should  be  modest  and  unassuming  in  his  thought 
and  manner.  This  does  not  mean  diffident  and  self-distrustful ; 
for  a  well  grounded  self  confidence  and  an  abidbg  determination 
are  essential  to  success.  But  he  should  avoid  everything  like 
boastful  egotism.  ^'Be  sure  you  are  right  and  then  go  ahead" 
in  a  sensible,  earnest,  unostentatious  way. 

The  teacher  should  be  always  kind.  This  does  not  mean  sen- 
timentally weak  and  fearful  of  saying  or  doing  unpleasant  things, 
if  occasion  requires.  It  means,  rather,  that  the  ultimate  good  of 
the  child  is  to  be  kept  constantly  in  view,  and  the  road  to  it  pur- 
sued with  unfaltering  step ;  but  that  all  shall  be  done  kindly.  A 
fretful  and  scolding  habit  is  an  abomination  in  the  school  room ; 
so  is  the  habit  of  sarcasm.  Be  always  ready  to  acknowledge  and 
appreciate  every  indication  of  merit  and  worth.  A  slowness  to 
do  this  is  sometimes  the  cause  of  failure  to  control.  When  the 
child's  moral  sense  is  weak  and  his  good  intentions  are  unappre- 
ciated, he  soon  becomes  discouraged,  and  ceases  to  make  an 
effort. 
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The  teacher  should  be  firm.  This  means  that  he  should  pur- 
sue steadily  the  course  that  leads  to  the  child's  ultimate  good. 
It  does  not  mean  that  he  is  to  continue  in  any  courses  simply 
because  he  has  commenced  it,  nor  persist  in  doing  what  he  has 
promised,  if  that  afterwards  turns  out  to  be  the  wrong  thing  to 
do.  This  erroneous  notion  of  firmness  has  ruined  many  a 
school.  The  teacher  should  always  so  act  that  he  will  be  free  at 
any  moment  to  change  his  course  of  action  in  obedience  to  his 
better  judgment. 

He  should  be  sympathetic.  This  is  a  great  source  of  power. 
Children  require  sympathy.  Their  little  world  is  filled  quite  as 
full  of  sorrow  and  the  thousand  ills  of  life  as  that  of  the  teacher, 
and  they  have  fewer  sources  of  consolation.  Those  who  regard 
childhood  as  the  happiest  period  of  life,  have  forgotten  its  ills  and 
remembered  only  its  joys.  The  power  of  that  teacher  is  almost 
unlimited,  whom  all  tjie  pupils  regard  as  a  friend, 

GENERAL   SUGGESTIONS. 

In  addition  to  what  has  been  said  above,  the  following  sugges- 
tions are  made,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  each  teacher  to  criti- 
cise himself: 

Neatness  oj  Boom  and  Blackboard  Work, — ^It  is  deemed  impor- 
tant that  everything  done  by  the  teacher  shall  be  well  done;  that 
his  desk  be  always  in  order ;  that  the  work  upon  the  board  be 
orderly  arranged  and  tastefully  displayed ;  that  the  room  be  kept 
clean  and  free  from  litter  of  every  kind ;  and  that  all  the  pupils 
be  required  to  keep  everything  in  order  in  their  respective  d?sks. 
"A  pla<!^  for  everything,  and  everything  in  its  place,''  should  be 
the  motto  of  every  school. 

Personal  Appearance. — By  this  it  is  intended  to  extend  the 
same  thought  to  the  teacher.  While  an  expensive  or  gaudy  dress 
would  be  pronounced  unfit  for  the  school  room  by  every  person 
having  a  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things,  there  is  on  the  other  hand 
a  degree  of  tidiness  and  tastefulness  of  personal  appearance  uni- 
versally demanded.  There  are  two  evils  of  dress  prominent 
among  pupils.  One  is  the  disposition  to  dress  expensively  and 
in  the  height  of  fashion ;  the  other  is  that  of  total  indifference  to 
personal  appearance.  Much  can  be  done  by  the  teacher  to  cor- 
rect both  these  extremes,  by  adopting  a  dress  that  shall  be  neat, 
tasteful,  and  inexpensive. 
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Language. — The  importance  of  proper  trainiDg  in  the  use  of 
language,  demands  that  all  the  language  used  hy  the  teacher 
shall  be  not  only  grammatically  correct,  but  rhetorically  proper 
as  well.  "Slang"  and  ** cant  phrases"  should  be  scrupulously 
avoided.  Not  only  the  quality  but  the  quantity  of  language  used 
is  considered  under  this  head.  Too  much  talk  is  the  bane  of 
many  schools,  while  too  little  is,  perhaps,  the  fault  of  a  few. 

Oeneral  Bearing. — Under  this  are  considered  all  those  attri- 
butes that  make  up  the  mien  or  deportment  of  the  teacher  to- 
wards his  school.  A  bearing  that  is  dignified,  earnest,  cheerful, 
self  possessed,  attentive  to  business,  gentle  but  persistent,  is  only 
the  expression  of  a  character  possessing  those  qualities,  but  it  is 
this  expression  that  influences  directly  the  pupil,  and  silently, 
but  irresistably,  moulds  his  character ;  Vhile  the  nervous,  un- 
steady, impatient  mien  will  eventually  throw  the  best  school  into 
confusion  and  rebellion. 

Preparation  for  the  Work  of  the  Day. — This  should  be  thorough. 
It  is  not  expected  that  any  teacher  will  enter  upon  the  duties  of 
the  day  without  a  clear  idea  of  the  work  to  be  done,  and  a  well 
defined  plan  of  the  general  method  to  be  pursued.  He  will  have 
discovered  the  difficulties  that  will  probably  arise,  and  have 
formed  some  plan  for  their  removal.  He  will,  if  properly  pre- 
pared, be  able  to  conduct  every  recitation  in  which  the  book  is 
not  used  by  the  class,  without  a  text-book,  and  be  supplied  with 
such  collateral  information  as  shall  lead  the  pupil  to  a  fuller  com- 
prehension of  the  subject. 

Accuracy. — It  is  of  paramount  importance  that  the  teacher's 
statements  be  correct.  Better  by  far  to  defer  the  subject  to  some 
other  time  than  to  make  a  false  statement.  !No  one  is  excusable 
for  deliberately  teaching  error  for  truth;  and  there  is  no  necessity 
for  settling  difficult  questions,  sprung  upon  the  spur  of  the  mo- 
ment, at  that  moment.  The  teacher  is  fortunate  who  can  always 
do  it ;  but  few  have  attained  the  general  knowledge  necessary. 
It  is  unpardonable,  however,  that  one  who  has  had  an  opportu- 
nity for  preparation,  shall  teach  falnely. 

All  work  by  the  teacher  upon  the  board  should  be  accurately 
done.  Errors  in  spelling,  capitals,  punctuation,  etc.,  must  be 
carefully  avoided.  It  is  no  excuse  for  a  teacher  to  say,  "  I  was 
not  taught  to  write  when  young."    He  should  either  learn  at  once 
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to  do  reaeonably  well  what  his  pupils  are  required  to  do,  or  he 
should  seek  some  other  emplojrment. 

Thfmmghnes^. — '^  Thorough  teaching  is  too  often  confounded 
with  exhaustive  teaching.  The  teacher  should  be  able  to  dis- 
criminate between  them.  Exhaustive  teaching  Requires  of  the 
pupil  knowledge  of  the  subject  in  all  its  details.  Thorough  teach- 
ing seeks  so  to  ground  him  in  the  elementary  facts  and  principles 
of  that  subject  that  he  may  be  prepared  to  go  forward  in  his  own 
strength,  if  need  be,  to  an  exhaustive  knowledge  of  it.  The 
general  needs  of  life  require  a  general  knowledge,  thorough  so 
far  as  it  goes,  in  many  things ;  while  its  special  needs  require  an 
exhaustive  knowledge  of  very  few. 

The  general  education  of  the  individual,  got  in  our  elementary 
schools,  is  to  fit  him  for  life's  general  needs.  Hence,  thorough, 
not  exhaustive  teaching,  is  required  in  these  schools. 

I^ecHvenet^, — It  may  seem,  at  first  view,  that  thorough  teach- 
ing is  necessarily  efiiective.  But  that  teacher  is  effecdve  who  can 
catch  the  attention  of  the  child  and  hold  it  until  the  necessary 
impression  is  made.  What  is  thoroughness  is  determined  by  the 
judgment  in  selecting  the  matter  to  be  taught  To  be  effective, 
the  teacher  must  have  the  additional  and  far  different  power  of 
compelling  the  child  to  attend  to  it  so  exclusively  and  intensely, 
as  to  cause  it  to  become  stamped  upon  the  mind.  There  are 
many  very  effective  teachers  who  are  sadly  deficient  in  thorough- 
ness.    The  converse  of  this  statement  is  also  true. 

MoT(d  Influence  as  an  Element  in  School  Discipline. — ^It  is  suffi- 
cient to  say  here,  that  the  teacher  ranks  highest  in  school  disci- 
pline who  can  lead  the  pupil  from  the  contemplation  of  authority 
or  from  his  motive  of  love  for  the  teacher,  to  do  the  right  from  a 
sense  of  duty  Such  a  teacher  truly  "builds  for  eternity," — From 
advance  sheets  of  *'  Manual  of  Instru/dion,**  for  IndianofpoUs  schools. 

The  teachers  of  Worcester  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
study  does  not  injure  children,  but  that  late  hours,  badly  venti- 
lated rooms  and  evil  habits  do.  This  is  especially  true  of  girls. 
Not  one  in  a  thousand  is  injured  by  study.  Idleness  and  unhy- 
gienic habits  are  the  true  source  ot  ill-health  among  school  girls. 
Unwholesome  diet  and  the  dissipations  of  late  hours  have  their 
share  in  bringing  about  the  disastrous  results  which  are  attributed 
to  over  exercise  of  the  brain. 
2 
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THE  ORIGIN  AND  IDEA  OP  THE  SCHOOL ;  HOW- 
TO  REALIZE  THE  IDEA. 


/> 


WM.   A.  JONES. 


II. 

THE  second  Btep  in  attaining  the  object  of  our  investigations  ia 
to  gain  the  true  conception  of  an  organism. 
It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  illustration  given  in  I.,  to  de- 
velop the  idea  of  find  cause,  the  several  parts,  or  steps,  bear  a 
relation  of  dependence  to  one  another,  and  yet  each  conspires 
with  all  the  others  to  a  common  end. 

The  parts,  Purpose,  Desire,  Volition,  and  the  Falling,  consti- 
tute so  many  parts  of  a  process  all  so  related  that  the  purpose 
can  hot  be  realized  without  the  presence   and  action  of  each 
,  part. 

Each  of  these  parts  may  be  represented,  in  the  order  of  its  de- 
pendence, in  a  diagram,  thus : 

End  or  Purpose, 
Desire, 

Volition, 

Motion  of  hand  and  Falling  of  object. 

Each  of  these  parts  is  a  whole  in  itself,  i.  e.,  each  may  be 
thought  as  a  whole ;  and  yet,  each  is  so  related  to  the  others, 
that,  as  related,  altogether  they  constitute  a  whole. 

Each  part  can  be  understood  in  its  action  only  as  it  looks  back 
and  finds  its  meaning  in  the  pwrpose^ 

As,  in  the  illustration,  ii  there  were  no  sensuous  effect — the 
Falling  of  the  Object — there  would  be  no  effect  for  the  Volition ; 
if  no  Volition,  no  effect  for  the  Desire ;  if  no  Desire,  no  effect  for 
the  Purpose;  and  if  the  Purpose  effects  nothing,  it  is  useless. 
The  idea  or  thought  of  the  thinking  being  does  not  realize  itself 
in  an  objective  fact. 

One  might  as  well  not  think  at  all,  if  his  purpose  effect 
nothing. 

When  a  process  is  carried  on  by  means  of  parts,  co-operating 

*  PreBident  of  the  State  Normal  School,  Terre  Uaute. 
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for  a  common  end,  or  purpose,  this  composition  of  parts  is  called 
an  Organimn, 

The  end  for  which  they  co-operate  is  called  a  Final  Coum. 

The  parts  of  an  organism  cannot  exist  without  the  whole,  nor 
the  whole  without  the  parts.  ' 

This  will  appear  plain  on  reflecting  upon  the  illustration  in  L 

Analysis  of  (he  Idea  of  an  Organism: 

To  analyze  means  to  take  apart.  (If  a  thing  were  not  exist- 
ing as  a  Mvhole,  there  would  be  nothing  to  take  apart.) 

1.  The  whole  is  thought. 

2.  The  parts  are  thought. 

3.  The  cooperation  of  the  parts  for  a. common  end. 

4.  The  end,  or  purpose  which  the  organism  works  out,  and 
which  we  have  seen  is  the  real  cause. 

Note. — It  is  this  adjustment  of  parts  to  one  another  in  such  a 
way  that  they  co-operate  for  an  end,  that  binds  the  parts  into  a 
unity — a  one-ness — a  whole. 

That  which  makes  the  parts  to  be  parts  is  their  necessary  rela- 
tion to  one  another  and  to  the  whole. 

From  the  above  analysis  the  following  definition  of  an  organian 
may  be  deduced:  s 

An  organism  is  an  existence  composed  of  parts  whose  co-opera< 
tion  for  a  common  end  is  necessary  to  the  existence  of  each  part 
and  to  the  existence  of  the  whole. 


What  the  object  of  this  course  of  lessons  ?  What  is  the  first 
step  in  the  development  of  the  Idea?  Give  an  original  illustra- 
tion, and  analyze  it,  to  show  what  final  cause  is. 

Show  what  ideas  are  real,  or  true  causes.  Define  an  organism 
and  give  an  illustration  of  one.  What  is  the  relation  of  any 
part  of  an  organism  to  the  whole  ?  What  makes  a  part  of  an 
organism  to  be  a  part?  Show  that  a  tree  is,  and  that  a  stone  is 
not,  an  organism.     Is  an  organism  necessarily  a  material  thing? 

(Thought  is  organic ;  discourse  is,  or  skovU  &e,  organic.) 
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GEOGRAPHY. 


1^ 


BT    W.    H.    TENABLE. 


NO  SUBJECT  of  oommon-achool  inBtruction  will  admit  of  more 
modes  of  presentation  in  the  recitation  room  than  Oleog- 
raphy. Nothing  is  better  to  arouse  and  sustain  the  pupil's  inte- 
rest. Before  giving  some  methods  of  teaching  this  branch,  it 
may  be  stated  that  diey  have  been  thoroughly  tested. 

The  topical  system  is^  undoubtedly,  the  best  system  in  general 
use.  It  can  readily  be  adapted  to  all  grades  of  pupils,  except, 
perhaps,  mere  beginners.  A  list  of  topics  is  presented  by  the 
teacher  at  the  class  organization.  The  topics  may  be  few  or 
many,  easy  or  hard,  as  the  class  may  need  or  the  teacher  choose. 
A  primary  dass  might  be  furnished  with  such  a  list  as  the  fol- 
lowing, for  the  examination  of  countries: 

1.  Locality. 

2.  Boundaries. 

3.  Bodies  of  water. 

Rivers. 
Lakes. 
Seas,  Gulfs,  Bays,  etc. 

4.  Divisions  of  land. 

Natural,  as  Continents,  Islands,  Peninsulas,  etc. 
Political,  as  Empires,  States,  etc. 

5.  Cities  and  Towns. 

6.  Face  of  country,  elevation. 

7.  Latitude  and  Longitude. 

8.  Productions. 

For  advanced  pupils,  topics  can  be  introduced  indefinitely, 
which  will  draw  out  discussions,  scientific,  literary  and  historical. 

In  preparing  to  recite  a  lesson  by  topic  list,  the  student  ought 
to  be  provided  with  as  many  good  reference  books  as  he  can  se- 
cure. He  should  be  directed  to  find  out  all  he  can  on  one  topic 
before  proceeding  to  study  another. 

The  teacher  should  himself  procure  Lippincotf  s  Pronouncing 
Gazetteer  of  the  World.  Having  once  made  fi&ithful  use  of  this 
he  will  hardly  be  willing  again  to  teach  geography  without  it. 
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Carl  Bitter's  incomparable  bookg  on  geography,  translated  bj 
Oage,  are  also  invaluable. 

The  method  of  reciting  by  topics  is  easy  and  expeditious.  A 
member  of  the  class  is  called  upon  by  number  or  name.  He 
rises  and .  gives  all  the  information  he  has  on  the  first  topic  as- 
signed. This  may  be  the  first  in  the  list,  or  any  other  the  teacher 
may  select.  Others  are  then  allowed  to  criticise  what  he  has 
given,  and  to  add  any  facts  pertinent  to  the  topic  under  discus- 
sion. Another  pupil  being  called,  discusses  the  next  topic  in 
order  in  a  similar  manner,  and  is  criticised  as  before,  and  so  on 
until  all  have  recited  and  the  list  is  exhausted.  Sometimes  one 
pupil  recites  five  or  six,  or  even  all  of  the  topics.  Sometimes 
<each  pupil  is  limited  to  a  few  seconds  in  which  to  tell  as  much  as 
he  can. 

If  the  topic  system  becomes  uninteresting  to  the  class,  it  may 
be  temporarily  laid  aside.  Definite  lessons  may  be  assigned  in 
the  regular  text  book.    These  are  recited  in  various  ways : 

1 .  Each  pupil  may  be  examined  on  a  particular  paragraph. 

2.  One  may  tell  all  that  he  knows  about  the  entire  lesson ; 
afterwards,  the  rest  of  the  class  may  add  what  has  been  omitted, 
or  correct  what  has  been  misstated. 

3.  Each  pupil,  in  turn,  may  present  a  single  fact  respecting 
the  subject  of  recitation.  In  this  way  a  large  class  can  partici- 
pate in  a  short  lesson  on  a  comparatively  barren  subject. 

'  General  subjects  are  profitably  assigned  for  study  by  way  of 
variety ;  such  as  trade  winds,  ocean  currents,  governments,  mu- 
tual dependence  of  nations,  etc.  Such  subjects  are  first  presented 
hj  the  teacher  in  the  form  of  a  lecture  which  may  be  embodied  in 
a  tabular  statement.  The  pupils  take  note  of  what  is  said  and 
reproduce  the  classification  and  the  facts  on  the  following  day. 
Of  course  they  are  to  study  the  subject  in  books  also. 

One  of  the  mest  profitable  exercises  for  the  student  of  geog- 
raphy is  the  preparation  and  delivery  of  brief  addresses  or  talks 
on  subjects  announced  some  days  in  advance.  They  may  be 
•either  spoken  or  written.  It  is  best  to  write  them  and  commit 
them  to  memory  for  recital.  The  time  allotted  for  their  delivery 
is  regulated  by  the  teacher's  discretion.  Ten  minutes  is  usually 
^uite  long  enough.  The  number  and  variety  of  subjects  suitable 
for  reports  are  so  extensive,  that  the  skillful  teacher  may  easily 
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kasiga  to  every  pupil  a  subject  suited  to  his  taste  and  capacity. 
For  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  wish  to  try  this  method  of 
instruction,  a  few  subjects  suitable  for  reports  are  given: 

Minerals  and  Mining. 

Culture  of  tea,  rice,  sugar,  cotton,  etc. 

Manufactures — Woolen,  cotton,  silk,  stoneware,  iron,  etc. 

The  East  India  Company. 

The  Hudson's  Bay  Company. 

Use  of  Rivers. 

Why  it  rains,  hails,  lightens,  etc. 

Sunrise  at  the  Poles,  etc.,  etc. 

(To  he  Qmtinued.) 


REFERENCE  LIBRARIES. 


GEORGE  W.    HOBS. 


OK  my  vacation  trip,  it  was  gratifying  to  note  the  remarkable 
improvements  in  educational  £su;ilities.  In  several  cases 
where  old  and  small  buildings  stood  eight  years  ago,  now  stand 
new,  large,  and  tasteful  buildings.  Added  to  these,  in  some 
cases  (not  in  all  I  regret  to  say),  are  handsome  grounds;,  in 
others,  small  supplies  of  good  apparatus,  and  in  still  others, 
small  libraries.  These  last,  however,  were  seldom  found,  and  in  ho 
case  a  reference  library.  In  my  judgment,  Reference  Libraries 
are  the  felt  wants  of  schools,  especially  schools  of  higher  grade. 

I,  therefore,  desire  to  suggest  that  a  small  but  well  selected 
reference  library  should  be  secured,  as  soon  as  practicable,  for  all 
our  schools  in  cities  and  towns.  In  carrying  out  the  details,  I 
submit  the  following: 

1.  That  these  be  placed  in  the  rooms  most  convenient  of  ac- 
cess, usually  the  assembly  or  session  room. 

2,  Do  not  place  these  books  in  cases,  as  is  the  usual  mode,^ 
but  on  long  tables  where  least  in  the  way.  The  books  are  thus 
easy  of  access ;  no  opening  of  doors  or  cases,  no  rummaging  to 
find  the  book  wanted.  The  table  serves  the  double  purpose  of 
holding  the  books  and  furnishing  a  convenient  place  for  writing/ 
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This  latter  is  of  significance,  as  students  will  go  to  these  tables 
with  pencil  and  paper  in  hand  to  take  notes.  Of  course,  these 
tables  will  be  supplied  with  chairs  to  accommodate  all  wishing  to 
write. 

3.  Pupils  should  be  allowed,  yes,  encouraged,  to  go  to  these 
tables  at  any  time  in  the  day,  at  recesses,  at  recitations,  before 
school  and  after  school,  provided  always  that  strict  quietude  is 
preserved.  If  some  question  in  the  history  lesson  arises  concern- 
ing the  feudal  system,  Magna  Charta,  the  Crusades,  etc.,  encour- 
age the  class  to  make  search  by  next  recitation,  or  better,  appoint 
two  or  three  members  to  the  special  duty  of  investigating  and 
reporting.  If  a  question  in  English  Literature,  in  Biography, 
Architecture,  etc.,  treat  it  in  the  same  way,  if  you  have  the 
books. 

4.  Occasionally,  appoint  a  member  of  the  dass  to  prepare  a 
somewhat  elaborate  essay  on  some  brach  of  a  subject  in  hand. 
This  will  lead  him  direct  to  the  reference  library. 

The  benefits  of  such  a  library  are  too  obvious  tb  be  questioned. 
They  enlarge  attainments,  give  relief  to  study,  and  best,  foster 
habits  of  original  research.  This  habit  is  of  incalculable  value, 
and  no  pains  should  be  spared  to  foster  it.  Only  by  this  means 
are  the  borders  of  science  ultimately  to  be  enlarged.  To  get  out- 
side of  a  text  book,  both  stimulates  and  strengthens. 

5.  And  lastly,  I  suppose  suggestions  as  to  books  hardly  neces- 
sary.    I  give  the  names  of  a  few — the  most  important: 

Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary ;  Appleton's  American  Cy- 
clopedia, 16  vols.;  Lippincottfs  Pronouncing  Gazetteer,  namely. 
Geographical  Dictionary;  Ure's  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufacture 
and  Mines,  2  vols,;  Brande's  Cyclopedia  of  Science;  Appleton's 
Cyclopedia  of  Biography;  Chamber's  Cyclopedia  of  English  Lit. 
erature,  2  vols.;  Dictionary  of  Poetical  Quotations;  Anthon's 
or  Lemprire's  Classical  Dictionary;  Last  Census  complete  or 
Compendious.  To  these  add  others,  as  wants  and  means  deter- 
mine. The  above  can  be  purchased  at  prices  ranging  from  $150 
to  $175,  according  to  binding  and  place  of  purchase. 

I  commend  this  matter  to  superintendents  and  high  school 
principals.  Fine  buildings,  handsome  grounds,  and  good  furni- 
ture are  excellent,  but  libraries  are  better.  Furnish  the  pupils 
libraries. 


OPPIOIAL   DEPARTMENT. 


CENTENNIAL  NOTES. 


The  chapters  in  the  forthcoming  Centennial  history  of  Education  in 
Indiana  are  being  prepared  as  follows : 

1.  Colleges  and  college  work  in  Indiana,  by  Wm.  A.  Bell,  Editor 
Indiana  School  Journal. 

2.  Charitable  and  Reformatory  Institutions  of  Indiana,  by  Rot.  O. 
A.  Burgess,  President  N.  W.  C.  University. 

8.  History  of  School  Legislation,  by  Professor  John  M.  Olcott,  of  In- 
dianapolis. 

4.  History  of  Institutes,  Associations,  Normal  Schools,  School  Jour- 
nals and  Libraries,  by  Professor  George  "W.  Hoss,  LL.  D.,  of  the  State 
University. 

5.  Literature  of  Indiana,  by  Prof.  J.  C.  Bidpath,  of  Indiana  Asbury 
University. 

6.  Eminent  Educators,  living  and  dead,  by  Prof.  Daniel  Hough,  of 
Indianapolis. 

7.  Technical  Education  in  Indiana,  by  B.  C.  Hobbs,  LL.  D.  of  Bloom- 
ingdale. 

8.  General  review,  with  statistical  tables,  by  the  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction. 

o 

The  authorities  at  Evansville  have  already  caused  a  large  number  of 
photographs  of  their  school  buildings  to  be  prepared  for  Centennial  ex- 
hibit. In  addition  to  a  variety  of  other  material,  Evansville  will  send 
two  models  of  School  houses  in  wood. 

Huntington,  Fort  Wayne  and  Terre  Haute  have  been  heard  from. 
The  work  is  being  actively  pushed,  and  they  will  make  fine  exhibits. 

Indianapolis  will  furnish  a  large  "number  of  drawings  of  her  school 
buildings,  together  with  two  or  three  models  of  her  best  structures. 


Teachers  and  school  officers  of  the  State  are  requested  to  take  hold 
of  the  Centennial  work  and  push  it  forward  as  rapidly  as  possible.  All 
the  special  products  to  be  exhibited,  should  be  ready  by  the  first  of  Jan'y. 
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FiNAirciAL  CiBCULAR. — The  Indiana  Centennial  Finance  Comlnittee, 
and  the  Committee  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  take  this  means  of 
addressing  you  in  relation  to  the  raising  of  funds  for  the  Centennial 
Exposition. 

In  order  to  demonstrate  that  Indiana  is  not  behind  her  sister  States  in 
all  that  constitutes  real  worth,  intellectual  and  material,  we  call  upon  all 
her  citizens,  and  especially  upon  her  educational  men  and  women,  to  as- 
sist us  in  securing  ample  funds  to  prosecute  this  design. 

We  recommend  that  the  11th  of  December  be  celebrated  as  the  59th 
anniversary  of  the  admission  of  Indiana  to  the  sisterhood  of  States,  by 
some  memorial  exercise,  which  shall  serve  the  double  purpose  of  stimu- 
lating the  patriotism  of  her  children  and  of  raising  funds  to  enable  the 
State  of  Indiana  to  take  a  suitable  part  in  the  national  celebration. 

The  following  ways  are  suggested  by  which,  in  every  school  district, 
these  patriotic  designs  may  be  effected : 

1.  By  .district  spelling  schools. 

2.  By  a  school  concert  or  exhibition. 
8.    By  a  festival  or  fair. 

Or,  if  these  methods  do  not  meet  your  views,  by  any  other  method 
which  will  enable  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the  State  to  contribute 
funds  to  this  grand  object. 

If,  for  local  reasons,  the  11th  of  December  is  not  deemed  an  appro- 
priate time,  it  is  hoped  that  another  occasion  will  be  selected  which  shall 
effect  the  same  result. 

It  is  requested  that  every  teacher  and  school  officer  in  the  State  make 
a  special  effort  to  carry  out  the  spirit  of  this  circular  by  taking  imme- 
diate steps  for  its  accompHshment. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  complications  which  might  arise  from  the  ap- 
pointment of  several  finance  committees,  the  committee  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education  h-es  made  arrangements  by  which  all  the  -funds  raised 
shall  pass  through  the  hands  of  the  State  Finance  Committee.  The 
friends  of  education  are  therefore  requested  to  send  the  money  they  shall 
raise  to  the  Hon.  J.  M.  Ridenour,  Indianapolis,  Treasurer  of  the  State 
Finance  Committee,  or  to  any  agent  authorized  by  him  to  receive  it. 

In  addition  to  this  special  work,  you  are  requested  to  co-operate  with 
the  members  of  the  State  Centennial  Finance  Committee  of  your  locality 
in  the  furtherance  of  any  enterprise  having  for  its  object  the  raising  of 
funds  for  Centennial  purposes. 

You  are  also  requested  to  keep  us  fully  informed  as  to  the  progress  of 
your  plans,  and  the  results  secured  by  them. 

.  All  communications  upon  the  subject  of  this  circular  should  be  sent  to 
Alex.  M.  Gow,  Evansville,  Indiana. 

Geo.  p.  Brown, 
Wm.  a.  Bkll, 
A.  M.  Gow, 
J.  H.  Smart, 

Committee. 


BDITORIAU 


Trb  Edvcatiokist  has  been  consolidated  in  Trx  Indiana  School  Joukmal,  W. 
A.  Bdl  is  to  continue  as  Editor,  A.  0.  Shortridge  and  Geoige  P.  Brown  are  to  be  associate 
editors.  Each  editor  is  to  be  at  liberty  to  express  his  views  on  educational  matters  withoal 
holding  the  others  responsible  for  the  same.  Mr.  Shortridge's  articles  will  be  signed  S. , 
and  Mr.  Brown's,  B. 


If  you  do  not  get  your  Journal  by  the  15tb  of  the  month,  write  at 
once. 

If  you  wish  the  address  of  your  Journal  changed,  give  the  old  post 
oiBce  as  well  as  the  new,  together  with  the  county  in  each  case. 

New  subscribers  should  add  ten  cents  to  the  subscription  price  of  the 
Journal,  to  prepay  postage,  as  the  new  law  requires.  If  sent  with  the 
Bubscription  it  will  save  trouble  and  expense. 

The  State  Superintendent  has  stated,  in  the  Official  Department  of 
the  Journal  several  times,  that  he  can  supply  the  School  Law  and  Re- 
ports of  his  Department  on  certain  named  conditions.  Teachers  wishing 
either  of  these  documents  should  send  to  the  Superintendent  direct,  and 
BOt  to  the  Editor  of  the  Journal,  for  them. 

We  are  out  of  March  and  June  numbers  of  the  Journal  and  will  be 
glad  to  extend  the  time  one  month  of  any  who  will  return  to  us  either 
of  these  numbers,  giving  name  and  address.    Please  send  at  once. 


GKAMMAR. 


The  value  of  technical  grammar,  as  it  is  usually  taught,  is  very  much 
overestimated.  It  is  little  more  than  a  drill  in  memorizing  paradigms, 
statements  and  rules,  the  meanings  of  which  are  but  partially  compre- 
hended, by  either  pupil  or  teacher.  It  is  a  dry,  dull  study,  to  which  the 
pupil  comes  with  reluctance,  and  which  he  leaves  with  pleasure.  This 
is  not  the  fault  of  the  subject,  but  of  the  kind  of  instruction  that  is  given. 
The  classification  of  words  and  sentences  is  made  upon  the  basis  of  form 
more  than  thought.  Methods  necessary  to  the  proper  mastery  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  languages  have  long  been  adopted  and  practiced  in  the 
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study  of  the  English.  The  purpose  for  which  the  English  is  taught,  is 
to  learn  to  put  thought  into  language:  in  the  study  of  a  foreign  lan- 
guage, our  object  is  to  learn  to  get  the  thought  out  of  it.  Objects  so 
widely  different,  call  for  different  methods  of  instruction. 

In  the  study  of  the  child's  mother  tongue  the  forms  of  thought  should 
ever  be  regarded  as  determining  the  forms  of  language.  The  science  of 
grammar  and  composition  is  thus  developed  from  the  thought. 

The  child,  during  the  first  five  years  of  its  school  life,  should  be  prac- 
ticed in  the  expression  of  thought.  The  forms  by  which  these  thoughtc 
are  expressed  are  learned  incidentally.  The  study  of  grammar  as  a  Mt- 
enee  should  be  commenced  in  the  sixth  year. 

The  order  of  development  of  the  subject  is  briefiy  as  follows: 

The  child  is  first  led  to  discover  the  three  essential  elements  in  every 
thought,  viz:  (1)  the  thought;  (2)  that  which  is  thought  of  the  subject  or 
predicate;  (8)  the  act  of  the  mind  in  thinking  the  predicate  of  the  subject. 
To  give  expression  to  this  thought  in  language,  the  sentence  is  employed, 
which  must  have  the  corresponding  elements  of  subject,  predicate,  and 
copula.  The  sentence  thus  becomes  the  starting  point,  the  unit,  so  to 
speak,  of  this  department  of  language  study. 

The  necessity  of  limiting  the  thought  to  definite  objects  and  attributes 
gives  rise  to  the  use  of  modifying  words,  phrases,  and  clauses. 

The  different  kind  of  limitations  expressed  by  these  modifiers  suggests 
the  classification  of  words  into  parts  of  speech. 

The  great  number  of  different  ideas  and  relations  required  to  be  ex- 
pressed by  the  same  words  in  one  language,  is  discovered  to  be  the 
ground  for  the  grammatical  inflection  of  these  parts  of  speech. 

The  infiection  of  different  parts  of  speech  having  been  mastered,  the 
abnormal  forms  of  these,  as  used  in  sentences,  are  next  considered. 

Following  this  is  the  consideration  of  the  subject  of  Syntax  under  the 
separate  divisions  of  Concord,  Arrangement,  Propriety,  and  Precision. 

An  examination  of  the  course  of  instruction  in  grammar  and  in  com- 
position for  the  Indianapolis  schools,  will  show  that  these  two  subjects 
are  taught  together  for  the  first  five  years ;  that  they  are  separate  studies 
during  the  sixth,  seventh  and  eighth  years ;  and  that  they  are  again  brought 
together  in  the  first  year  of  the  high  school  course.  B. 


ONE  WAY  TO  TEACH  PHYSIOLOGY. 

The  importance  of  teaching  physiology  in  the  schools  will  not  be  ques- 
tioned by  any  one  who  has  given  the  subject  thought.  The  health  of 
children  is  of  primary  importance ;  their  happiness  and  usefulness  in 
the  world  depend  upon  it.  That  the  health  of  hundreds  of  cjiildren  ia 
injured,  and  in  many  instances  impaired  for  life,  every  year,  by  being 
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confined  in  illy  ventilated  and  badly  warmed  school  rooms,  is  something 
known  to  all  familiar  with  the  facts.  That  good  health  does  not  come 
by  chance,  and  that  sickness  is  something  that  may  be  guarded  against 
and,,  for  the  most  part,  prevented,  is  a  matter  well  understood  by  all  stu- 
dents of  hygiene. 

While  it  is  true  that  we  have  not  entire  control  of  our  health,  it  is  also 
true  that  not  only  our  health,  but  also  the  length  of  our  lives  are  very 
much  more  in  our  own  hands  and  under  our  own  control  than  we  are 
accustomed  to  think.  Sickness  and  pain  come  from  violation  of  physical 
laws,  and  if  we  know  these  laws  and  obey  them,  we  can  thereby  avoid 
the  consequences  of  the  violation. 

The  Law  requires  that  the  teacher  shall  understand  the  subject  of  phy- 
siology, not  so  much  that  he  may  be  able  to  teach  it  to  organized  classes, 
as  that  he  shall  be  able  to  care  for  and  protect  and  preserve  the  health 
of  the  children  placed  under  his  charge.  In  the  simple  dicharge  of  his 
duty  in  looking  after  the  health  of  the  children,  the  teacher  can  impart 
a  great  deal  of  valable  information  without  taking  any  time  whatever 
f^om  the  regular  school  work.  If  the  teacher  understands  that  the  tem- 
perature of  the  room  should  be  kept  at  from  66®  to  70°,  that  the  heat 
fihould  be  regular,  that  the  stove  should  not  be  made  rtd  hot,  that  chil- 
dren should  not  cool  off  suddenly,  should  not  sit  in  currents  of  air,  that 
colds  are  usually  contracted  by  a  sudden  closing  of  the  pores  of  the  skin, 
that  good  ventilation  is  essential  to  to  good  health, — I  say  if  the  teacher 
understands  these  £Eu;ts  and  makes  a  proper  use  of  his  knowledge,  is  it 
not  certain  that  the  children  will  "pick  up"  all  the  important  facts, 
though  no  time  be  spent  in  giving  direct  instruction?  In  addition  to 
this  indirect  teaching,  it  is  an  excellent  plan  to  spend  from  ten  to  fifteen 
minutes  of  each  day  in  giving  oral  instruction  on  this  subject  to  the  en- 
tire school.  If  the  teacher  will  take  pains  to  thoroughly  prepare  himself 
and  take  up  the  subject  systematically,  giving  a  limited  amount  each 
day,  and  making  frequent  reviews,  he  will  be  astonished  at  the  end  of  an 
ordinary  school  term  at  the  amount  of  physiological  information  the 
children  have  retained. 

The  plan  is  particularly  recommended  owing  to  the  importance  of 
the  subject,  and  owing  to  the  fact  that  time  cannot  usually  be  found  in 
ungraded  schools  for  additional  branches  of  study.  It  should  be  borne 
in  mind,  in  teaching  this  subject  to  school  children,  that  the  primary 
object  is,  not  to  make  physicians  or  surgeons,  but  to  give  information  in 
regard  to  the  preservation  of  health.  This  being  true,  the  teacher  should 
aim  to  give  only  a  general  knowledge  of  anatomy  and  phjrsiology,  and 
spend  most  of  his  time  on  the  hygiene.  Technical  terms,  for  the  most 
part,  should  be  eschewed. 

We  urge  upon  teachers  the  importance  of  this  subject,  and  the  prao- 
ticability  of  the  above  method  of  reaching  the  masses  of  the  children 
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ARITHMETIC. 

The  study  of  Arithmetic  has  been  held  for  a  long  time  in  high  esti- 
mation, both  among  the  learned  and  the  unlearned,  but  for  quite  different 
reasons.  The  unlearned  have  regarded  it  as  one  of  the  most  potent  in- 
struments that  could  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  their  children,  with  which 
to  gain  a  livelihood.  The  operations  in  numbers  are  so  frequently  in- 
volved in  the  affairs  of  life,  that  success  in  business  has  assumed  the  relar 
tion  of  dependence  upon  a  knowledge  of  arithmetic.  Among  the  learned, 
the  study  of  mathematics,  until  recently,  has  been  very  generally  re- 
gared  as  the  best  means  of  disciplining  the  reasoning  powers.  Without 
stopping  to  point  out  the  fallacy  of  either  of  these  conclusions,  it  is  safe 
to  say  the  relative  value  of  arithmetic  has  been  largely  over  estimated. 
It  holds  an  important  place  in  the  common  school  curriculum,  but  not 
more  important  than  geography  or  history,  and  not  nearly  so  important 
as  reading. 

Its  special  purpose  as  a  school  study  is,  (1.)  to  teach  those  relations  of 
numbers  that  are  especially  applicable  to  the  business  affairs  of  life ; 
(2.)  to  cultivate  the  power  to  think  abstractly;  (8.)  to  train  the  pupil  to 
be  accurate;  (4.)  to  discipline  the  reasoning  faculty. 

One  error  to  be  carefully  avoided  is,  that  of  regarding  all  statements 
in  the  text-book  of  equal  relative  importance.  The  fundamental  princi- 
plef  in  each  division  of  the  subject  should  be  as  thoroughly  mastered  as 
the  pupil's  mental  development  will  permit.  Especially  should  the  child 
be  practiced  in  those  operations  that  are  of  practical  use  in  business 
transactions;  while  the  less  practical  operations  should  be  passed  over 
more  lightly.  Teachers  sometimes  spend  several  weeks  in  drill  upon 
some  obscure  proposition — in  per  centage,  for  instance — at  the  expense 
of  a  thorough  mastery  of  some  of  the  most  common  and  essential  opera- 
tions in  every  day  business  transactions. 

As  a  rule,  pupils  should  first  be  made  familiar  with  the  process  in  each 
new  division  of  the  subject,  before  a  thorough  study  of  the  principle  is 
taken  up.  The  reason  for  this  wili  become  apparent  to  any  one  who  will 
think. 

Too  much  care  cannot  be  taken  to  have  children  form  the  habit  of  ac- 
curacy  in  their  work.  Arithmetic  is  an  exact  science,  and  is  the  best  of 
all  subjects  taught  in  our  schools,  for  the  cultivation  of  this  habit.  To  be 
exactly  right  is  not  attainable  at  all  times  in  any  other  study.  Make  the 
pupil  feel,  then,  that  if  his  work  is  not  correct  in  every  particular,  it  is  a 
virtual  failure. 

Care  should  be  taken  by  teachers  in  the  grammar  schools,  that  the 
skill  acquired  by  pupils  in  the  primary  department  in  the  rapid  and  ac- 
curate combinations  of  numbers,  is  not  lost.  Frequent  exercises  in  the 
rapid  combinations  of  numbers  should  be  continued  through  all  the 
grades  of  the  school. 
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Mental  arithmetic  differs  from  written  arithmetic  principally  in  thii, 
that,  (1.)  the  problem  and  all  the  analytical  stepe  are  held  in  the  mind 
daring  the  solution ;  (2.)  each  partial  result  is  thus  held  until  such  com- 
binations are  made  as  the  solution  requires. 

This  demands  a  much  more  intense  concentration  of  the  attentioui  and 
a  much  greater  exercise  of  the  memory,  than  when  the  work  is  all  writ- 
ten out.  Frequent  practice  in  this  will  giye  a  ready  use  of  the  mental 
powers,  will  make  of  the  children  "  ready  reckoners,"  and  will  strengthea 
the  power  of  reasoning  and  of  abstract  thought,  the  beneficial  effects  of 
which  will  be  felt  in  every  other  department  of  work.  Every  effort 
should  be  made  to  make  these  exercises  interesting  and  lively,  and  for 
the  time  the  mind  should  be  exclusively  engaged  in  them. 

Pupils  should  be  encouraged  to  solve  n^entally  all  the  problems  in  the 
text-book  not  too  difficult  for  such  solution,  and  to  take  advantage  of  all 
contractions  and  "short  cuts''  in  their  written  work.  Do  not  sacrifice 
substance  to  form.  Insist  upon  clear  statements,  given  in  good  English 
and  properly  enunciated ;  but  encourage  originality  and  variety,  both 
in  language  and  process. 


LOUD  TEACHERS. 


Not  a  few  teachers  have  two  voices — ^the  natural  voice  and  the  teach- 
ing voice.  This  teaching  voice  is  always  on  a  high  key.  Many  teachers, 
when  in  the  school  room,  always  talk  in  a  loud  tone  of  voice.  They  not 
only  talk  loud  themselves,  but  many  of  them  insist  upon  their  pupiU  do- 
ing the  same  thing.  Not  long  ago  the  writer  approached  a  high  school 
in  which  an  examination  was  being  conducted  on  the  third  floor  of  the 
building,  and  so  loud  did  the  teacher  and  pupils  talk  that  they  could  be 
easily  heard  from  the  hall  of  the  lower  floor,  and  from  the  street,  60  yards 
distant.  The  writer  also  visited  a  ward  school  lately,  in  which  the 
children  in  so;ne  of  the  rooms  were  required  to  scream  so  loud  in  their 
recitation  that  they  were  heard  distinctly  at  the  distance  of  half  a  square. 
If  the  teacher  talks  loud  the  children  are  inclined  to  do  the  same  thing, 
and  it  is  generally  true  that  a  loud  talking  teacher  has  a  noisy  school. 
"As  the  teacher,  so  the  school;"  loud  teacher,  loud  school.  The  teacher 
that  governs  a  school  best  is  the  one  that  talks  in  a  subdued  tone  of  voice, 
and  makes  but  litte  fuss  about  it.  The  teacher's  voice  should  be  just  loud 
enough  to  be  easily  heard  wAen  tveryihiny  u  quiet  and  in  order^  and  no 
louder.  Pupils  should  be  required  to  recite  in  a  tone  of  voice  sufficiently 
loud  to  be  distinctly  heard  by  the  teacher  and  the  class,  but  no  loader. 
The  conversational  tone  of  voice  is  the  one  that  should  be  employed  by 
both  teacher  and  pupils  in  all  ordinary  recitations;  in  reading,  the  sen- 
timent of  the  piece  will  determine  the  character  of  the  tone. 
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It  is  too  often  the  case  that  loudness  is  mistaken  for  clearness  of  enun- 
ciation and  distinctness  of  pronunciation.  Children  should  be  required 
to  speak  distintly,  and  to  make  all  hear  who  are  expected  to  listen ;  but 
they  should  not  be  allowed  to  hawl. 

This  loud,  unnatural  tone  of  voice,  so  frequently  assumed  by  teachers 
and  required  of  pupils,  is  ruining  the  reading  of  hundreds — yea,  thou- 
sands—of children.    Hush !     Keep  qiiiet  1 ! 


THE  CENTENNIAL. 


We  expect  to  have  something  to  say  about  the  Centennial  in  every 
issue  of  the  Journal  from  now  till  after  the  grand  Exposition  has  closed. 
We  are  determined  that  if  Indiana  is  not  creditably  represented  on  that 
great  occasion,  it  shall  not  be  the  fault  of  the  Journal.  Indiana  has  the 
ability  to  make  a  creditable  showing,  and  it  will  be  a  disgrace  to  her  if 
she  does  not. 

We  call  attention  to  the  official  this^month,  which  is  entirely  devoted 
to  centennial  matters,  and  especially  do  we  call  attention  to  the  financial 
circular.  The  eleventh  of  December  makes  the  fifty-ninth  anniversary 
of  the  admission  of  Indiana  into  the  Union,  and  is  therefore  an  appro- 
priate time  at  which  to  hold  some  sort  of  centennial  celebration,  the  ob- 
ject of  which  shall  be  the  raising  of  money  to  properly  represent  the 
Hoosier  State  in  the  great  international  contest. 

We  have  faith  in  the  teachers  of  this  State.  We  have  faith  in  their 
patriotism ;  fiith  in  their  ability  to  carry  forward  a  good  enterprise ; 
faith  in  their  energy  and  determination ;  faith  in  their  ambition  to  bear  an 
honorable  part  in  placing  Indiana  in  the  front  rank  of  the  sisterhood  of 
states.  We  hope  that  every  teacher  in  the  State  will  act  upon  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  committee,  and  on  December  11,  or  about  that  time,  hold 
a  spelling  school,  or  give  an  exhibition  of  some  sort  that  will  awaken  an 
interest  in  the  neighborhood.  ^  Let  the  admission  fee  be  small,  say  Un 
eenUj  and  urge  as  large  an  attendance  as  possible.  In  this  way  it  will  be 
an  easy  matter  for  each  school  to  realize  from  $1  to  $10,  and  if  the  effort 
is  general,  all  the  money  needed  will  be  raised.  If  circumstances  are 
such  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  hold  such  an  entertainment  as  suggested, 
let  the  teacher  devise  some  other  means  of  raising  his  share  of  this  neces- 
sary money.  If  he  can  do  no  better,  let  him  go  among  his  friends  and 
ask  small  contributions.  Let  no  teacher  feel  that  he  has  done  his  duty 
as  an  educator,  drawing  his  salary  from  the  State,  until  he  has  contrib- 
uted iomeihing  toward  enabling  the  State  to  make  its  educational  depart^ 
ment  such  as  no  Indianian  need  be  ashamed  of.  Of*  course,  not  every 
school  can  be  represented;  but  it  is  desired  that  every  county  and  jujt 
as  many  schools  as  possible  shall  be,  but  this  is  no  reason  why  every 
teacher  and  every  school  should  not  be  interested  in  the  representation 
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of  the  State.  If  Fort  Wayne  makes  a  fine  display  of  paintings,  the 
State  gets  the  credit  of  it;  if  Indianapolis  exhibits  fine  drawings,  the 
State  gets  the  credit;  if  Bedford  sends  the  finest  maps,  the  praise  goes  to 
the  State;  if  some  obscure  country  school  contributes  the  neatest  and 
best  written  set  of  copy-books,  the  whole  State  gets  the  glory.  Every 
one  should  feel,  in  the  preparation  of  products,  that  he  is  at  work  not  for 
any  particular  locality  but  for  the  State,  and  be  anxious  only  for  the  best 
possible  display.  Let  every  one  do  his  duty  toward  raising  the  money, 
and  feel  assured  that  it  will  be  spent  to  the  best  advantage. 


Lecture  Course. — For  a  year  or  two  past)  Huntington,  Muncie, 
Franklin,  and  other  places,  have  sustained  a  course  of  lectures.  The  plan 
has  usually  been  for  the  superintendent  of  schools,  and  a  few  other  enter- 
prising citizens,  to  take  the  matter  in  hand,  announce  that  the  money 
made  would  be  devoted  to  the  purchase  of  a  reference  library  or  appa- 
ratus for  the  school,  or  some  other  worthy  object,  conditionally  engage 
some  eight  or  ten  lecturers— a  few  "stars" — ^the  best  that  can  be  secured, 
and  the  remainder,  persons  who  will  make  good  lecturers,  but  who  live 
near  and  who  are  so  interested  in  4he  work  as  to  be  willing  to  give  their 
services,  asking  simply  expenses,  rhis  being  done,  "season  tickets"  are 
sold.  In  some  instances,  a  sufficient  number  of  these  tickets  were  sold 
before  the  lectures  began  to  pay  for  the  entire  course. 

With  two  or  three  energetic  persons  to  devote  time  to  the  matter  and 
drive  it,  a  lecture  course  can  be  made  a  success  in  any  town  of  2,000  in- 
habitants or  over,  if  the  people  are  not  dead.  Such  a  course  will  do 
good  in  two  ways;  it  will  help  a  good  cause,  and,  at  the  same  time,  cul- 
tivate the  literary  taste  of  the  people.  Fifty  places  in  Indiana  ought  to 
have  such  a  course  of  lectures  the  coming  winter. 


KINDERGARTENS. 


A  great  deal  is  being  said  now-a-days  about  Kindergartens,  and 
that  teachers  may  know  just  what  they  are,  and  what  place  in  the  edu- 
cational work  they  are  expected  to  fill,  we  begin  the  publication,  this 
month,  of  a  series  of  articles  on  the  subject  which  will  explain,  in  detail, 
the  elementary  steps  in  the  course.  Primary  teachers  will  be  especially 
interested,  not  that  the  Kindergarten  plans  can  be  used  in  whole  in  the 
primary  grades,  but  that  many  of  the  ideas  can  be  modified  and  utilized 
to  great  advantage.  These  Kindergartens  have  been  established  in  con- 
nection with  the  public  schools  in  Boston,  New  York,  St.  Louis,  Fort 
Wayne,  and  prrhaps  other  places. 

The  Fort  Wayne  school  sent  some  very  fine  examples  of  work  done  to 
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the  Exposition  just  closed  at  Indianapolis.  A  private  Kindergarten  has 
just  heen  started  in  this  city,  and  when  it  is  perfectly  under  headway  the 
readers  of  the  Journal  shall  hear  from  it.  In  the  meantime,  read  cafe- 
Ailly  the  articles  in  the  Journal  on  the  subject. 


The  Senior  class  in  the  State  formal  School,  under  the  direction  of 
Prof.  H.  B.  Boisen,  are  engaged  in  the  study  and  translation  of  German 
Pedagogics.  Of  course,  they  only  study  standard  authors,  and  get  the  best 
thoughts  of  the  best  men.  Arrangements  have  been  made  with  Prof. 
Boisen  whereby  he  will  forward  to  the  Journal  choice  selections  from 
these  authors.  Some  of  the  translations  will  be  made  by  the  Professor 
himself,  but  most  of  them  by  members  of  the  class.  Thr^e  selections 
are  given  this  month,  and  we  feel  sure  that  the  readers  of  the  Journal 
will  peruse  them  with  great  interest  and  profit. 


The  State  Teachers'  Association  is  to  meet  in  Indianapolis,  Dec.  28. 
The  Programme  is  not  yet  completed,  but  so  much  has  been  done  that 
we  can  assure  the  readers  of  the  Journal  that  the  meeting  will  be  fully 
up  to  any  of  its  predecessors.  The  chairman  of  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee, Superintendent  McRae,  of  Muncie,  is  putting  forth  every  effort  to 
make  the  Association  both  interesting  and  profitable  to  all  classes  of 
teachers.  A  grand  banquet  will  be  held  on  one  evening  that  the  teach- 
ers may  have  an  opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with  one  another. 
The  usual  reductions  will  be  secured  on  railroads  and  at  hotels.  Let 
every  teacher  make  calculations  to  attend. 

As  the  next  will  be  the  twenty-first  anniversary  of  the  Association — 
just  of  ag&— let  the  occasion  be  celebrated  by  a  centennial  outpouring  of 
teachers,  such  as  has  never  before  been  witnessed. 


Taking  the  opinion  of  several  of  our  leading  educators.  United  States 
School  Commissioner,  Eaton,  is  not  working  up  Centennial  matters  very 
satisfactorily.  He  seems  to  be  waiting  for  instruction  and  direction  from 
others  instead  of  becoming  master  of  the  situation  and  then  taking  the 
lead.  In  managing  a  matter  of  the  magnitude  of  the  educational,  some 
one  must  be  more  than  a  nominal  head — ^he  must  assume  responsibility 
and  make  plans  and  give  directions.  This,  so  far,  Gen.  Eaton  has  failed 
to  do. 


The  series  of  articles  on  Geography,  the  first  one  of  which  appears 
this  month,  by  W.  H.  Venable,  of  Cincinnati,  will  doubtless  be  valvable 
to  the  readers  of  the  Journal.  Mr.  Venable  is  a  ripe  scholar  and  an 
experienced  teacher. 
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MISCELLANY. 


QUESTIONS  PREPARED  BY  THE  STATE  BOARD  OP  EDU- 
CATION FOR  SEPTEMBER,  1875. 

Physioloqt. — 1.  What  properties  of  the  bones  depend  on  their  struc^ 
ture? 

2.  Name  the  divisions  of  the  spinal  column,  and  tell  the  number  of 
bones  in  each. 

3.  How  do  the  veins  differ  in  structure  from  the  arteries? 

4.  What  are  the  functions  of  the  skin  ? 

5.  Knowing  the  functions  of  the  skin,  what  habit  should  every  one 
form,  in  the  light  of  that  knowledge? 

Geography. — 1.  What  countries  of  North  America  lie  in  the  Torrid 
Zone? 
2.    What  large  cities  are  located  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie? 
8.    What  colonial  possessions  of  America  belong  to  Great  Britain? 

4.  What  causes  the  frequent  droughts  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska? 

5.  What  is  the  cause  of  the  change  of  seasons? 

6.  What  is  the  object  of  isothermal  lines  on  a  map.? 

7.  What  are  monsoons,  and  where  do  they  prevail? 

8.  What  countries  of  Africa  lie  between  the  cape  of  G«od  Hope  and 
the  cape  of  Guardafui? 

9.  What  season  is  it  now  in  England,  in  Australia,  in  Patagonia? 
10.    Name  the  principal  wool  and  silk  producing  regions  of  the  world. 

U.  S.  History. — 1.  Give  a  sketch  of  the  settlement  of  Rhode  Island, 
and  also  of  the  life  of  its  founder. 

2.  What  was  the  object  of  the  Jesuits  in  exploring  and  occupying  the 
Mississippi  Valley. 

3.  How  did  England  gain  possession  of  New  Netherlands?    Why 
was  its  name  changed  ? 

4.  By  what  right  did  England  claim  any  part  of  the  territory  of 
North  America? 

.  5.    What  indnced  England  to  plant  colonies  in  America  ? 

6.  State  ^e  object  in  establishing  a  protective  tariff. 

7.  What  were  the  causes  of  the  war  of  1812? 

8.  What  were  the  two  great  questions  at  issue  in  the  Presidential 
campaign  that  resulted  in  the  election  of  James  K.  Polk? 
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9.    Name  the  leading  men  of  the  South  who  advocated  disunion. 
10.    Name  the  different  places  occupied  as  the  seat  of  the  National 
Government. 

Thioby  AJSfj>  PRACTicic. — 1.  Glve  minute  directions  for  conducting  a 
recitation  in  Written  Arithmetic. 
2.    State  the  objects  of  a  recitation. 
8.    What  are  the  objects  of  school  government? 
4.    Write  a  programme  of  work  adapted  to  the  first  day  of  school. 
6.    Name  five  proper  incentives  to  study. 

Arithmetic. — 1.  From  nine  thousand  one  and  one  thousand  mil- 
lionthfi,  take  three  thousand  twenty-five  and  four  hundred  six  hundred 
thousandths. 

2.    Define  the  terms  Evolution  and  Involution.    Illustrate. 

8.    Define  the  least  common  multiple.    Give  an  example. 

4.    Define  each  of  the  terms  of  a  fraction.    State  the  use  of  each. 

6.    What  decimal  of  a  bushel  is  .12  of  a  peck? 

6.  How  many  steps,  2  feet  6  inches  each  in  length,  will  a  man  take  in 
walking  around  a  field  46  rods  square  ? 

7.  Define  the  terms  Example  and  Problem,  and  show  their  difference. 

8.  Explain  what  is  called  the  6  per  cent,  method  of  calculating  inte- 
rest. 

9.  A  man  invested  $6,400  in  railroad  stock,  which  was  87  J  per  cent, 
of  his  property.    What  w§s  the  value  of  his  property? 

10.  How  many  boxes  of  8  qr.  18  lb.  each  can  be  filled  from  a  hhd.  of 
sugar,  containing  12  cwt.  1  qr.  7,1b.? 

Grammar. — 1.  What  is  meant  by  agreement  and  what  by  govern- 
ment, in  grammar? 

2.  State  the  resemblances  and  the  differences  between  a  relative  pro- 
noun and  a  noun. 

8.    Conjugate  the  present  perfect  tense,  indicative  mode  of  sit. 

4.    What  are  the  grammatical  properties  of  a  verb? 

6.  In  what  do  participles  resemble  adjectives?  In  what  do  they 
differ? 

6.  Write  a  sentence  in  which   the  essential  elements  shall  be  ex- 
pressed by  separate  words,  and  wh^ch  shall  contain  all  the  parts  of  , 
speech. 

7.  Analyze  the  sentence  thus  formed. 

8.  Correct  the  following,  and  give  reasons  for  the  corrections:  "He 
thinks  like  I  do."  "  I  seen  him,  and  told  him  he  hadn't  ought  to  go  be- 
fore my  brother  and  his'n  had  went  home."  "John  said,  *Them  books 
is  mine.' "    "  Either  one  of  the  ten  are  capable." 

9.  What  determines  whether  the  semicolon  or  the  comma  should  be 
used  in  a  given  case? 

10.  Of  what  practical  value  is  the  study  of  English  Grammar? 
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Thb  H008AC  Tunnel. — This  is  the  greatest  piece  of  undergrouiid 
engineering  in  America.  It  is  four  miles  and  eighty-four  hundredths 
long,  and  is  exceeded  in  length  by  only  one  tunnel  in  the  world,  that  of 
Mount  Cenis,  between  France  and  Sardinia,  being  seven  and  three-fifth 
miles.  The  next  largest  tunnel  to  the  Hoosac  is  the  Woodhead  tunnel 
near  Manchester,  England,  which  is  three  miles  in  length. 

The  Hoosac  mountain  has  two  crests,  with  a  valley  between.  One  of 
these  crests,  overlooking  the  Deerfield  valley  on  the  east,  is  1,450  feet 
above  the  river,  and  the  western  crest,  overlooking  the  Hoosac,  is  1,760 
feet  above  the  water  of  the  river.  The  valley  between  the  two  crests  ia 
800  feet  above  the  grade,  and  a  central  shaft  was  sunk  here  to  secure 
ventilation. 

The  tunnel  was  projected  as  early  as  1842,  but  no  effective  steps  were 
taken  to  begin  the  work  till  1854,  and  even  then  the  matter  dallied  along 
till  1856,  when  the  work  begun  in  earnest,  and  has  been  prosecuted  with 
varying  fortunes  until  the  way  through  the  mountain  is  opened 
When  the  work  was  projected  it  was  estimated  that  its  cost  would  be 
three  and  one-half  million  dollars,  and  the  first  contract  was  for  that 
amount.  The  expenses  already  incurred  amount  to  nearly  ten  millions, 
and  with  approaches,  etc.,  it  will  foot  up  nearly  thirteen  millions.  But 
the  cost  has  not  been  all  in  money.  One  hundred  and  thirty -six  live& 
have  been  lost  by  accidents,  the  worst  being  the  drowning  of  thirteen 
men  in  the  shaft,  in  consequence  of  a  fire  in  the  engine  room  stopping 
the  pumping  machinery. 


A  Practical  Spelling  and  Definition  Lesson. — We  take  the  fol- 
lowing from  St.  Nicholas.  It  will  make  a  capital  lesson  in  spelling  and 
definitions.  Every  word  in  the  story  is  spelled  correctly ;  it  is  simply 
out  of  place : 

'•A  rite  suite  little  buoy,  the  sun  of  a  grate  kernel,  with  a  rough  about 
his  neck,  flue  up  the  rode  swift  as  eh  dear.  After  a  thyme,  he  had  stopped 
at  a  gnu  house  and  wrung  the  belle.  His  tow  hurt  hymn,  and  he  kneaded 
wrest.  He  was  two  tired  too  raze  his  fare,  pail  face.  A  feint  mown  of 
pane  rows  from  his  lips. 

The  made  who  herd  the  belle  was  about  to  pair  a  pare,  but  she  through 
it  down  and  ran  with  awl  her  mite,  four  fear  her  guessed  would  not 
weight. 

But  wen  she  sore  the  little  won,  tiers  stood  in  her  -eyes  at  the  site. 
*  Ewe  poor  deer  1    Why  due  yew  lye  hear?    Ah  yew  dyeing?' 

*  Know,'  he  side.    '  I  am  feint  two  the  corps.' 

She  boar  hymn  in  her  alms,  ajs  she  aught,  too  a  rheum  ware  he  mite 
bee  quiet,  gave  him  bred  and  meet,  held  cent  under  his  knows,  tide  his 
choler,  rapped  him  warmly,  gave  him  some  sweet  drachm  from  a  viol^ 
till  at  last  he  went  fourth  hail  as  a  young  hoarse.  His  eyes  shown,  his 
cheek  was  read  as  a  flour,  and  he  gambled  a  hole  our." 
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J.  G.  McPhebsok,  tuperiniendent  of  Wayne  county,  takes  the  respon- 
sibility of  making  out  programmes  for  his  township  institutes,  the  same 
programme  to  be  used  throughout  the  county.  Teachers  will  do  well  to 
follow  his  suggestions  if  he  always  succeeds  in  arranging  as  practical  a 
programme  as  the  one  before  us.    The  following  are  the  topics : 

1.  How  should  pupils  bo  taught  to  study  a  spelling  lesson?    '  '• 

2.  How  should  pupils  be  taught  to  study  reading  lessons? 
8.    How  should  letter  writing  be  taught? 

4.  Reviews — ^their  times  and  extent. 

6.  Written  Examinations — how  often  and  to  what  extent.  * 

6.  What  should  be  done  with  pupils  who  fail  to  prepare  lessons? 

7.  Experiences  of  the  month  by  each  teacher. 

Mr.  McPherson  is  making  a  good  record  as  superintendent. 

Editor  of  the  Journal: — Which,  in  your  judgment,  requires  mor« 
individual  attention  from  the  teacher,  primary,  intermediate,  or  high 
school  pupils?  Ans.  Tlie  primary,  without  doubt.  After  pupils  have 
learned  to  study  and  to  use  books,  they  can,  in  a  degree,  dispense  with 
the  help  of  the  teacher. 

The  normal  school  at  Goshen,  under  the  control  of  Professors  Blount 
and  Moury,  has  an  attendance  of  about  100  students,  and  is  reported  one 
of  the  best  schools  in  Northern  Indiana. 

Robe  Polytechnic  Institute.— It  may  not  be  known  that  Chauncy 
Rose,  a  wealthy  and  large-hearted  citizen  of  Terre  Haute,  has  established 
&  Polytechnic  Institute  at  Terre  Haute,  the  corner-stone  of  which  was 
laid  the  11th  of  last  September.  Mr.  Rose  has  given  ground  and  pro- 
vided for  the  erection  of  a  building  that  will  cost  about  $100,000,  and,  in 
addition,  given  an  endowment  fund  of  $50,000.  This  to  begin  with. 
This  is  not  the  first  of  Mr.  Rose's  large  gifts  to  charitable  purposes. 

On  the  occasion  of  laying  the  comer  stone,  the  principal  speech  was 
made  by  the  Hon.  W.  K.  Edwards,  the  man  who  was  Speaker  of  the 
House  two  years  ago  when  the  county  superintendency  law  was  passed, 
and  who  did  much  to  secure  its  passage.  He  is  a  strong  fHend  of  popular 
education.  His  address  showed  much  research  and  was  a  strong  plea  for 
skilled  labor  and  the  education  of  the  laboring  classes. 

Mr.  Edwards  was  followed  by  ex-superintendent  B.  G.  Hobbs,  who 
made  a  very  learned  and  interesting  address,  showiug  that  the  speaker 
was  familiar  with  the  progress  of  science,  and  demonstrating  the  neces-' 
sity  of  labor  and  learning  going  hand  in  hand. 


The  reading  of  .the  Bible  in  the  public  schools  has  been  forbidden  by 
the  Chicago  School  Board. 

T.  Oourcier  and  L.  H.  Groves,  of  Perry  county,  have  each  contributed 
on      ollar  to  the  Hopkins  Monument  fund. 
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PROGRAMME  FOR  THE  \NDIANA  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSO- 
CIATION SO  PAR  AS  COMPLETED. 


The  meeting  of  the  Afiaociation  is  to  begin  Tuesday  evening,  Dec  28, 
and  end  Thursday  OTening,  December  30.  Among  the  exercises  there 
will  be  the  following : 

Address  of  Welcome.  Response  by  retiring  President^  W.  A.  Jones. 
Inaugural  Address  of  President  elect,  George  P.  Brown.  Appointment 
of  committees.  History  of  Indiana  public  schools,  John  M.  Olcott. 
Drawing  in  public  schools,  Eli  F.  Brown.  Objects  and  Methods  of  school 
government,  D.  W.  Thomas.  A  Plea  for  Higher  Education,  Lemuel 
Moss.  Reciprocal'  Duties  of  Parents  and  Teachers,  O.  M.  Todd.  The 
District  School,  J.  C.  McPherson.  Teachers  should  be  acquainted  with 
the  Science  of  Mind,  Alexander  Martin.  History  of  the  Indiana  State 
Teachers'  Association,  D.  Eckley  Hunter. 

It  is  suggested  to  those  who  have  been  requested  to  prepare  papers, 
that  the  time  for  each  should  not  exceed  thirty  minutes,  and  that  a  paper 
of  even  less  time  will  not  fail  of  appreciation,  as  a  result  of  brevity. 

The  old  members  are  especially  urged  to  be  present  at  this  meeting  of 
the  Association. 

The  usual  reductions  on  railroads  and  at  hotels  will  be  secured  and  an- 
nounced soon.  H.  S.  McRae,  Chairman  Ex.  Com. 


TippBCANOE  County. — The  following  facts  are  taken  from  Superin- 
tendent Caulkins'  annual  report  to  the  Sperintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion: 

"Number  of  school  houses  in  the  county:  stone  1,  brick  28,  frame  108, 
log  1.  Total  value  of  school  property,  $815,680.  Three  school  houses 
have  been  built  within  the  year,  at  a  total  cost  of  $1,940.  Averave 
length  of  school  term,  169  days — lacking  one  day  of  being  eight  months, 
a  gain  of  28  days  over  the  previous  year.  Number  of  teachers  em- 
ployed: Males  104,  females  82 .  total,  108.  Average  daily  compensation: 
males,  $2.42;  females,  $2.86.'- 

Jbftbrbon  County. — The  County  Board  of  Education  of  Jefferson 
^county  have  repealed  the  rule  requiring  the  schools  to  be  opened  by  read- 
ing the  Bible.  A  rule  forbidding  the  use  of  tobacco  in  the  school  room 
was  hotly  contested,  but  was  finally  passed  by  a  small  majority.  These 
acts  do  not  speak  very  highly  for  the  morality  op  refinement  of  the 
Board. 

Ohio  County. — The  course  of  study  for  the  Ohio  county  schools  con- 
tains many  good  points* 

FouB  HUNDRBB  and  thirty-two  is  the  number  of  students  now  enrolled 
at  Asbury.    Dr.  Martin  the  new  president,  is  reported  very  popular. 
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Elkhabt. — The  Elkhart  schoole  make  a  good  report  for  the  first 
month.  Total  enumeration,  2,139;  enrolled,  1,126,  this  heing  61.6  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  number  enumerated — 176  more  names  enrolled  than 
were  enrolled  the  first  month  of  last  year.  Per  cent,  of  daily  attend- 
ance, 96.8;  tardinesses,  188.    M.  A.  Barnett  is  the  superintendent. 

Grxekbbobo. — An  effort  has  been  made  to  exclude  the  Bible,  Gk>w'8 
Morals,  and  snch  books,  from  the  Greensboro  schools.  It  failed.  Teach- 
ers should  use  the  Bible  with  fifreat  discretion.  Nothing  of  a  controver- 
sial character  should  be  either  read  or  taught. 

GoBHEN. — Goshen  lost  its  school  house  last  winter  by  fire;  also  $1,600 
worth  of  apparatus.  A  new  $20,000  building  will  be  finished  in  Decem- 
ber, and  the  schools  will  then  be  better  accommodated  than  they  now  are 
in  rented  quarters.    D.  D.  Luke  remains  as  superintenident. 

CoNNXRSYiLLE. — The  Connersville  schools,  under  the  superintendency 
of  J.  L.  Bippetoe,  are  in  good  working  order  and  are  expecting  to  con- 
tribute their  share  toward  the  Centennial  Exposition. 

ViNCEinrxB — The  Yincennes  schools,  under  the  supervision  of  T.  J. 
Charlton,  are  reported  in  a  very  flourishing  condition.  They  opened 
this  year  with  an  attendance  of  26  per  cent,  more  than  in  any  other  year 
of  their  history.    The  high  school  is  specially  mentioned. 

South  Bend. — The  South  Bend  schools  make  a  good  showing  in  their 
September  report.  Enrolled,  1,401;  average  belonging,  1,293;  daily  at- 
tendance, 1,216;  per  cent  of  attendance,  94;  cases  of  tardiness.  146;  nei- 
ther tardy  nor  absent,  429;  48  per  cent,  of  the  enumeration  in  the 
schools.    D.  A.  Ewing  is  superintendent. 

Attica. — The  schools,  under  the  direction  of  E.  H.  Butler,  opened 
All] ;  489  enrolled  against  868  last  year.  Fifty-six  in  the  high  school.  A 
good  corps  of  teachers  reported. 

Angola, — The  higher  department  of  the  Angola  schools  is  overflow- 
ing. Enrollment,  172.  Of  this  number,  at  least  100  are  preparing  to 
teach.    L.  R.  Williams  is  superintendent. 

ZiovBYiLLE. — Enrollment  for  September,  289;  average  belonging,  206; 
daily  attendance,  176;  tardiee,  188;  per  cent,  of  attendance,  86.7. 
S.  S.  Townsly,  superintendent. 

The  State  Superintendent  has  sent  out  blank  reports  to  be  filled 
by  county  superintendents,  calling  for  minute  and  definite  informa- 
tion concerning  county  institutes,  township  institutes,  and  high  schools. 
If  these  blanks  are  faithfully  filled,  the  State  Superintendent  will  thereby 
gain  some  valuable  statistics  that  have  never  before  been  obtained  with 
any  degree  of  accuracy.  Superintendent  Smart  is  doing  much  toward 
jQEiaking  our  school  statistics  valuable. 

Who  IB  IT?    A  person  at  Bainbridge  sends  money  for  the  Journal, 
ut  does  not  give  his  name. 
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The  Women  of  the  United  States  are  to  have  a  building  of  their  own 
at  the  Centennial,  costing  $80,000,  to  be  known  as  the  Women  s  Depart- 
ment. The  Indiana  women  are  organizing  and  making  an  effort  to  rep- 
resent this  State  creditably  in  this  department.  Mrs  W.  O.  Rockwood, 
276  North  Illinois  street,  Indianapolis,  is  president  of  the  organization, 
and  all  communications  should  be  addressed  to  her. 

Thx  Bloomington  Times  has  been  enlarged  and  improved.  Its  Edu- 
cational and  University  I>epartment  is  full  and  interesting. 

The  Time9  says:  "Why  cannot  a  town  of  the  age  and  sise  of  Bloom- 
ington have  a  Beading  Boom."  A  very  pertinent  question,  and  one  that 
might  be  asked  of  a  hundred  other  towns  of  the  State. 

Thx  State  Board  of  Education,  at  its  last  meeting,  passed  an  order 
that  the  qestions  prepared  by  that  body  should  not  be  sent  to  any  county 
superintendent  who  used  them,  previous  to  the  last  Saturday  of  the 
month  for  which  they  are  intended. 

WiLSOK,  Hutklk  ft  Co.  announce  a  forthcoming  book  on  School  Su- 
pervision, by  W.  H.  Payne,  of  Adrian,  Michigan. 

Thk  enrollment  in  the  Indianapolis  schools,  the  first  month  of  the 
present  school  year,  was  8,767,  the  per  cent  of  attendance  being  92.6. 

10,000  Centennial  Spelling  Schools  Dec.  11, 1875,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  ftmd  which  is  to  represent  Indiana  in  its  Educational  Departmeat  at 
Philadelphia.    Let  no  teacher  fkil  to  do  his  part. 


PERSONAL. 


W.  H.  Fkbtich,  the  Elocutionist,  has  been  working  extensively  in  in- 
stitutes this  fall.  Mr.  F.  does  good,  practical  work — ^teaching  reading, 
something  that  teachers  need,  rather  than  elocution — something  but  few 
of  them  are  prepared  for  or  can  use.  He  has  charge  of  the  schools  at 
Yorktown  this  year. 

Jahxs  G.  Adams,  late  of  Beverly,  Ohio,  the  new  superintendent  at 
Bensselaer,  is  grading  and  shaping  up  the  schools  systematically. 

We  are  sorry  to  know  that  superintendent  Wallace,  of  Bartholomew 
county,  is  suffering  from  a  protracted  siege  of  sickness. 

DuANX  DoTT,  late  superintendent  of  the  JJetroit  schools,  has  entered 
upon  his  duties  as  assistant  superintendent  of  the  Chicago  schools. 

LxE  Ault  pleases  the  Winchester  people  so  well  that  they  still  hold 
on  to  him. 

O.  M.  Todd,  superintendent  of  Delaware  county,  a  man  who  never 
does  things  by  halves,  sent  in  a  list  of  76  subscribers  to  the  Schoo'i 
Journal— the  largest  list  received  this  year.  He  is  a  man  after  my  own 
heart. 
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Mips  Phboke  Ensminokk,  of  CrawforcUville,  has  accepted  a  position 
in  the  Attica  schools.    She  will  make  a  good  school  wherever  she  goes. 

MiLRs  Moors,  an  old  Wayne  county  teacher,  has  taken  charge  of 
Liber  College,  at  Liber,  Jay  county. 

B.  F.  Johnson  is  head  teacher  at  Ossian. 

W.  H.  Ernst  holds  sway  at  Bluffton. 

J.  K.  OwKNS  is  superintendent  of  the  Monticello  schools. 

K.  W.  Wood  stays  at  Liberty.    New  house  ready  in  December. 

Mr.  White  has  control  of  that  new  schoor  house  at  Newport 

(Now  Garden). 

Chab.  Hewxtt  has  entered  upon  his  sixth  or  seventh  year  at  Knights- 
town.    Knightstown  is  beginning  a  new  school  house. 
E.  8.  Clark  is  superintendent  at  Aurora.  , 

L.  D.  HiLLER  is  superintendent  of  the  Bowling  Green  schools. 
N.  D.  WoLFOBD,  author  of  Speller,  is  at  Greensboro. 
N.  J.  MxKNiXR  is  superintendent  at  Cannelton. 
Chas.  Debus  is  superintendent  at  Tell  City. 
W.  H.  Valentine  is  principal  of  the  Terre  Haute  high  school. 
J.  W.  Davidson  is  superintendent  of  the  Ft.  Branch  schools. 

B.  F.  Heaton  is  superintendent  at  Fowler. 
Georoe  W.  Barr  is  principal  at  Oxford. 

0.  W.  Miller  superintends  schools  at  Warsaw. 
J.  H.  Lewis  has  charge  at  Pierson. 

W.  J.  Williams  still  superintends  at  Rochester. 

J.  B.  Miller,  late  of  North  Vernon,  is  now  studying  theology. 

1.  A.  Vanlandiobam  holds  forth  at  Idaville. 

Wm.  Irelan,  superintendent  of  White  county,  has  charge  of  the  But- 
lersville  schools. 
H.  G.  WooDDT,  late  of  New  London,  is  now  at  North  Judson. 
Georoe  J.  Jones  goes  to  Middletown — upward. 
K.  A.  Chase  is  still  superintendent  at  Plymouth. 

C.  P.  Eppert,  we  are  informed,  takes  the  Brazil  schools. 
W.  F.  Smith  is  principal  of  the  Newcastle  high  school. 
Thomas  Olcott  is  at  the  head  of  the  Versailles  schools. 


INSTITUTES. 


Jefferson  County. — ^The  twelfth  annual  Institute  of  this  county  was 
held  at  Madison,  commencing  August  23,  and  continuing  five  days.  It 
was  conducted  by  George  C.  Monroe,  county  superintendent.  One  hun- 
dred and  eighty-two  teachers  were  enrolled;  average  attendance,  160. 
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InBtruction  was  given  in  United  States  history,  physiology,  reading, 
grammar,  geography,  theory  and  practice,  and  ancient  history.  In- 
structors— Pro&.  T.  J.  Charlton,  A.  W.  Blinn  and  Bruce  Carr.  Several 
teachers  of  the  county  also  assisted  in  the  good  work.  The  regular  exer- 
cises were  interspersed  with  music,  select  reading,  declamation,  etc.  On 
Friday  evening  Eev.  J.  F.  Hutchinson  delivered  an  address  on  "  Reli- 
gion and  the  Common  Schools."  On  Monday  night  Prof.  Blinn  delivered 
a  lecture,  subject,  "  The  .^thetic  in  Education."  Tuesday  night  Doctor 
Cornett  lectured  on  "  Geology."  Wednesday  nia;ht  Prof.  Blinn  lectured 
on  "  Constitutional  History  in  the  Common  Schools."  Thursday  night 
John  Roberts,  Esq.,  lectured  on  -'The  Era  of  the  Beautiful.'  All  these 
lectures  were  very  interesting.  The  Institute  was  a  complete  success  in 
every  respect  Much  of  the  success  is  due  to  Prof.  J.  S.  Taff,  who  ar- 
ranged the  programme  each  day.  The  usual  resolutions  of  thanks,  etc., 
were  passed  at  the  end  of  the  Institute.  J.  B.  Mount,  Sec'y. 

Madison  County. — The  Madison  County  Institute  was  one  of  the 
innumerable  ones,  held  Aug.  28.  It  had  been  preceded  by  a  very  success- 
ful Normal,  conducted  by  the  county  superintendent  and  J.  N.  Study, 
superintendent  of  the  Anderson  schools.  The  work  done  in  the  Normal 
was  made  very  practical,  and  prepared  the  teachers  who  attended  it  to 
receive,  appreciate,  and  profit  by  the  work  done  in  the  institute.  The 
instruction  in  the  institute  was  specially  adapted  to  the  needs  of  teachers 
in  imgraded  schools.     Much  of  the  work  was  done  by  home  talent. 

Mrs.  Ford,  of  the  Michigan  and  Northern  Indiana  Teacher,  was  pres- 
ent one  week  of  the  Normal  and  the  week  of  the  Institute.  She  is  an 
excellent  worker.  William  A.  Bell,  of  the  Journal,  was  present  a  day 
or  two,  did  very  acceptable  work  and  lectured  one  evening.  The  teach- 
ers separated  well  satisfied.  The  new  county  superintendent  takes  hold 
well.  .  ♦  * 

Pebry  County. — The  Institute  which  convened  at  Rome  this. year 
was  one  of  the  best  ever  held  in  the  county.  The  attendance  was  not  so 
large  as  last  year,  but  those  who  were  there  worked  with  a  will.  Total 
enrollment,  100;  average  attendance,  69.  Instruction  was  given  in  read- 
ing, grammar,  physiology',  history  and  arithmetic.  We  had  two  evening 
entertainments,  one  a  public  reading  and  the  other  a  singing  festival. 

Prof.  Ridge,  of  Cincinnati,  was  with  us  during  the  entire  week,  and  I 
will  say  that  I  can  fully  recommend  him  as  an  earnest  institute  worker. 
Mr.  Bruce  Carr,  of  Bedford,  was  with  us  during  two  days,  and  did  good 
work.  Theo.  Coubcisb,  Sup't. 

Henry  County. — The  Institute  was  held  at  Newcastle,  Oct  4  to  8,  in- 
clusive. Profs.  Olcott  and  Bell  were  present  half  of  the  session,  and 
rendered  valuable  assistance.  Their  work  was  highly  valued  by  the 
teachers,  and  all  were  benefited  by  an  association  with  those  whose  expe- 
rience is  so  ripe.  Superintendent  Smart  was  present  on  Friday,  and 
talked  to  the  teachers,  in  a  general  way,  for  an  hour  or  more.    He  said 
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many  good  things,  and  enforced  what  he  said  by  illustrations.  We  think 
him  a  man  of  ability  and  energy,  and  expect  that  he  will  increase  the 
interest  of  public  instruction  in  Indiana. 

The  number  enrolled  was  118;  the  average  attendance,  76.  The  at* 
tendance  was  larger,  and  a  greater  interest  was  manifested  than  in  any 
previous  institute  that  has  been  held  in  the  county  within  our  knowledge. 
Superintendent  Hufford  has  shown  his  fitness  for  the  work  assigned  him. 
At  the  close  of  the  session  a  series  of  resolutions  were  adopted,  in  which 
the  teachers  pledged  themselves  to  a  greater  devotion  to  the  profession 
of  teaching;  to  give  special  instruction  in  morals;  to  influence  the  pupils 
in  all  ways  that  will  tend  to  make  them  become  the  best  of  men  and 
women.  It  was  also  resolved  that,  after  Jan.  1, 1876,  the  county  superin- 
tendent should  not  grant  license  to  any  one  whose  per  cent,  is  less  than  60 
in  any  one  of  the  branches  required  by  law.  After  singing  ^'America," 
the  institute  adjourned,  tine  die.  W.  F.  S. 

KiFLET  CotJNTY. — OuT  Institute  convened  at  Versailles  on  Wednes- 
day, October  4.  The  work  was  performed  both  by  home  and  foreign 
talent,  and  was  pronounced  by  all  a  complete  success.  Prof.  Bleinn,  of 
College  Hill,  was  with  us  all  the  week,  and  worked  both  in  day  time  and 
evening.  His  subjects  were:  History,  Ancient  and  Modern;  jEsthetical 
Philosophy,  The  BeautiAil,  Rhetoric,  Astronomy,  Grammar,  Literature 
and  Constitutional  Law.  Tuesday,  at  12,  Bruce  Carr,  of  Bedford,  Ind., 
arrived  and  remained  with  us  till  Thursday  morning.  He  gave  us  in- 
struction in  his  special  branches,  grammar  and  physiology,  and  also  a 
lesson  on  reading,  which  he  does  not  claim  as  a  specialty.  The  i^ork 
performed  by  the  home  talent  was  principally  confined  to  the  "eight 
branches,"  and  was  very  practical.  George  W.  Young  read  a  paper  in 
which  he  urged  a  "higher  standard  of  qualification  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher."  Four  teachers  pledged  themselves  that  they  would  go  before 
the  State  Board  of  Education  and  apply  for  State  Certificates  next  sum- 
mer.   There  is  a  better  time  for  the  schools  of  Ripley.  *  * 

Owen  County. — The  Owen  County  Teachers'  Institute  convened  at 
Spencer,  September  27.  Whole  number  enrolled,  102;  daily  average,  72. 
The  institute  opened  with  remarks  from  the  superintendent  encouraging 
teachers  to  take  an  active  part  and  make  the  work  interesting  and  profit- 
able. D.  Eckley  Hunter  gave  instruction  in  history,  geography  and 
orthography.  Mr.  Lilly  gave  instruction  in  grammar  and  reading.  D. 
S.  Kelly  gave  instruction  in  arithmetic.  W.  R.  Williams  gave  instruc- 
tion in  physical  geography,  grammar,  and  theory  and  practice.  The  in- 
stitute was  a  success — the  most  interesting  Owen  county  ever  had.  The 
teachers  are  proud  of  their  profession,  and  are  making  it  honorable. 
The  superintendent  is  encouraging  them  to  bring  intelligence  and  skilled 
labor  to  the  work.  A  committee  on  resolutions  reported  every  day,  and 
called  forth  lively  discussions.    From  the  tenor  of  the  resolutions,  they 
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desire  Owen  county  to  h&per/ectf  just  and  holy.    The  following  are  some 
of  the  reeolutions: 

1.  That  the  teachers  of  Owen  county  open  school  at  fifteen  minutes 
before  9  o'clock,  a.  m. 

2.  That  the  County  Board  of  Education  make  provision  to  furnish 
the  schools  with  new  outline  maps. 

8.  That  the  trustees  pay  the  teachers  one  day's  wages  for  attending 
the  township  institute. 

4.  That  the  county  superintendent  revoke  the  license  of  any  teacher 
who  shall  use  indecent  or  profane  language. 

5.  That  we  request  our  superintendent  to  refuse  license  to  any  person 
who  has  been  intoxicated  within  three  months  previous  to  such  applica- 
tion, or  any  one  who  is. in  the  habit  of  getting  drunk;  and  that  he  revoke 
the  license  of  a  teacher  who  shall  get  intoxicated. 

6.  That  we,  the  teachers  of  Owen  county  co-operate  with  each  other 
and  with  the  superintendent  in  anything  which  is  for  the  general  good 
of  the  schools. 

7.  That  we  return  our  thanks  to  Prof.  D.  £.  Hunter  for  his  services 
in  the  institute. 

8.  That  we  approve  of  the  manner  in  which  our  superintendent  has 
conducted  the  institute. 

The  best  of  feeling  prevailed  during  the  whole  week.  The  superin- 
tendent gave  a  closing  address,  which  was  fUU  of  advice  and  instruction. 

W.  R.  Williams,  Sup't. 

OftEENE  County. — ^The  Institute  in  our  county  began  September  6, 
and  the  exercises  were  of  more  than  ordinary  interest.  One  hundred 
and  thirty-three  teachers  in  attendance.  Teachers  and  citizens  took  a 
deep  interest  in  the  exercises.  The  principal  instructors  were  Mr.  S. 
Lilly  and  the  Superintendent.    Other  teachers  of  the  county  assisted. 

No  regular  lectures  were  delivered,  but  each  evening  the  teachers  en- 
gaged in  the  discussion  of  some  common  school  topic,  which  proved  to 
be  of  interest.  On  Friday  evening,  at  the  close  of  the  Institute,  we  held 
a  grand  social,  which  was  highly  appreciated  by  all.  The  exercises  con- 
sisted of  select  reading,  music  and  declamation. 

Fount AiN  County. — ^The  Fountain  County  Teachers'  Institute  was 
held  at  Attica,  commencing  September  13,  and  continued  in  session  five 
days.  The  names  of  100  teachers  were  enrolled.  The  work  of  the  In- 
stitute consisted  principally  of  practical  lessons  and  discussions.  These 
were  mainly  conducted  by  teachers  of  the  county.  The  exercises  con- 
sisted of  a  series  of  valuable  lessons  on  Theory  and  Practice,  by  E.  H. 
Butler,  of  this  city,  which  were  exceedingly  interesting,  and  were  highly 
complimented  by  the  members  of  the  Institute.  Mr.  J.  A.  Lynn  gave 
instruction  in  grammar  and  arithmetic;  Miss  Mary  Jenne  in  language, 
pjimary  instruction,  Morals  and  manners,  and  physiology;  Mr.  J.  M. 
Bay  in  arithmetic  and  United  States  history;  Mr.  Robert  Ray  in  physi- 
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o]gy.  H188  Alice  Zink  gave  a  very  iuteresting  lesson  on  United  States 
history.  She  gave  her  method  of  teaching  map  drawing,  which,  also, 
was  very  good.  Mr.  W.  A.  Bell  being  present,  gave  instruction  in  com- 
position, spelling,  and  the  list  of  questioning.  Miss  Dimon  gave  a  very 
instructive  lesson  on  ventilation.  Mr.  J.  J.  Taylor  gave  a  lesson  in 
geography.  Mr.  J.  Gambol  gave  instruction  in  arithmetic.  A  single  ad- 
dress, delivered  before  the  Institute  as  such,  was  by  Prof  Bell,  of  the 
Indiana  School  Journal,  on  Wednesday  evening,  which  was  well  re 
ceived.  The  usual  resolutions  were  adopted.  Two  socials  were  held, 
which  gave  the  opportunity  of  renewing  old  acquaintances  and  of  form- 
ing new  ones,  which  was  highly  appreciated  by  all  present.  Mr.  Butler 
conducted  the  exercises  promptly  throughout  the  session,  with  unwearied 
effort  to  make  the  success  complete.  Angib  Zink,  See'y. 
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Model  Second  Reader,  by  J.  Kussell  Webb.    Chicago:   Geo.  Sher- 
wood &  Go. 

This  Reader,  the  second  in  a  Model  Series,  is,  of  course,  intended  as  a 
sequel  to  the  Model  First.  Like  the  first,  it  is  beautifully  illustrated  with 
colored  plates,  and  in  style  and  appearance  is  in' no  way  inferior  to  its 
predecessor.  An  introduction  contains  some  advice  and  instruction  upon 
the  subject  of  teaching  reading,  with  some  practical  exercises,  by  the 
author,  J.  Russell  Webb,  author  of  the  word  method,  who  is  eminently 
qualified  to  give  such  directions.  A  spelling  lesson  accompanies  each 
reading  lesson,  and,  at  the  close  of  the  book,  the  spelling  of  the  First 
.  Reader  is  reviewed.  The  readinjjj  lessons  are  short  and  entertaining, 
and,  to  a  teacher  animated  by  a  desire  to  teach  reading,  must  prove  just 
the  thing. 

Analytical  Readebs,  by  Richard  Edwards.    Chicago:  George  Sher- 
wood &  Co. 

The  Analytical  Readers  are  intended  to  supplement  the  Model  Readers, 
which  they  seem  every  way  worthy  of  doing.  The  series  is  not  new,  only 
revised.  By  all  educators  they  were  considered  standard  works  before 
the  revision ;  how  much  more  valuable  they  must  be  now.  An  excellent 
feature  of  these  books  is  the  careful  analysis  of  the  selections  by  means 
of  questions.  The  questions  given  in  the  books,  however,  are  only  sug- 
gestive to  the  teacher  of  what  might  be  asked.  Copious  notes  are  ap- 
pended, which  must  prove  very  valuable. 

Vick's  Floral  Guide  No.  4  of  this  paper,  for  1875,  is  on  our  table. 
Like  all  its  predecessors,  it  is  beautifully  and  tastefully  gotten  up  and 
illustrated.  It  treats  mainly  of  hardy  bulbs,  such  as  endure  the  winter 
without  injury.  James  Vick,  Rochester,  New  York,  is  the  address,  if 
you  want  the  "Guide,"  or  seeds. 
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First  Book  in  Zoology,  by  Edward  S.  Morse,  Ph.  D.    New  York:  D. 
Appleton  &  Go. 

On  the  title  page  of  the  book  we  find,  "As  for  your  pretty  seed-cups, 
or  vases,  they  are  a  sweet  confirmation  of  the  pleasure  that  nature  seems 
to  take  in  superadding  an  elegance  of  form  to  most  of  her  works  wher- 
ever you  find  them." 

It  seems  to  us  that  Prof.  Morse  must  have  followed  nature  in  this 
respect,  and  taken  great  pleasure  in  bestowing  so  elegant  a  form  upon  his 
work.  The  book  is  as  nearly  perfect  as  books  are  usually  made,  so  at- 
tractive that  a  pupil  would  study  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  using  so  pretty 
a  book.  Almost  every  page  contains  a  drawing,  and  on  many  pages 
there  are  more  than  one;  the  paper  is  smooth,  the  print  clear,  and  the 
binding  beautiful. 

The  first  thing  required  of  the  pupil  in  the  study  of  this  work  is  to  col- 
lect specimens.  After  collection  comes  the  arrangement  in  drawers,  or  a 
cabinet.  Then  becoming  familiar  with  forms/ what  is  more  natural  than 
that  he  should  classify.  Having  grasped  the  leading  features  of  a  group 
he  is  enabled  to  recognize  kindred  groups.  The  real  Pestalozzian  prin- 
ciple, lead  the  child  from  the  known  to  the  unknown,  never  telling  him 
what  he  can  learn  for  himself. 

The  Student's  Manual,  by  Kev.  John  Todd,  D.  D.    Pbiladelphia: 
E.  H.  Butler  &  Co. 

Rev.  John  Todd  will  be  remembered  by  many  readers  as  the  minister 
who,  several  years  ago,  wrote  a  series  of  articles  on  "Woman,"  for  an 
eastern  paper,  which  were  severely  reviewed  and  criticized  by  Gail  Ham- 
ilton, in  her  book  entitled  "Woman's  Wrongs."  This  is  not  a  new  book, 
but  one  that  has  passed  through  many  editions  in  the  Old  World  as  well 
as  in  the  New,  having  been  printed  in  many  different  lang^uages;  some- 
times bearing  the  author's  name  and  sometimes  authorless ;  sometime^ 
reaching  the  dimensions  of  a  respectable  volume  and  sometimes  dwarfed 
down  to  the  limits  of  a  good-sized  tract.  Because  the  book  has  been 
written  many  years,  do  not  consider  that  it  is,  therefore,  old-fashioned 
and  useless.  The  advice  it  contains,  if  taken  home  and  cultivated,  will 
just  as  surely  bring  forth  a  worthy  harvest  as  the  same  seed  did  twenty 
years  ago.  The  chapter  on  Habits  is  well  worthy  the  careful  study  of 
not  only  every  student^  but  of  every  peraan  who  desires  to  make  his  life 
worth  living. 
Analytical  Speller,  by  Bichard  Edwards,  LL.  D.,  and  Mortimer  A. 

Warren.    Chicago :  G«o.  Sherwood  &  Co. 

Yes,  a  New  Speller;  something  different  from  what  we  have  ever  seen. 
It  is  arranged  on  the  principle  that  a  child  should  not  learn  to  spell  a 
single  word  of  which  he  does  not  know  the  meaning,  and  which  he  can 
not  use  correctly  in  a  sentence.  This  being  the  principle  of  the  book, 
words  are  given  for  spelling  and  the  pupil  is  expected  either  to  give  oral 
sentences  illustrating  their  use,  or  bring  them  written  to  the  recitation. 
There  a^e  also  complete  [rules  for  spelling  and  the  use  of  capitals,  rules 
for  pronunciation,  etc.    The  book  is  in  every  way  complete. 
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The  Ticacbeb's  Handbook,  for  the  Institute  and  the  Claa^-room,  by 
William  F.  Phelps,  A.  M.,  Principal  of  the  State  Normal  School  at 
Winona,  Minn,  i^ew  York  and  Onicago:  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Company. 
Price  $1.60. 

This  is  a  new  book  on  Theory  and  Practice  that  we  have  been  looking 
for  with  some  interest.  The  author  is  a  person  of  large  and  varied  expe- 
rience, and  one  who  ought  to  write  a  good  book.  We  have  just  con- 
cluded our  examination  with  the  following  result:  The  book  does  not 
contain  as  much  original  thought,  and  philosophic  discussion  of  educa- 
tional subjects,  as  we  had  looked  for.  The  philosophy  of  methods,  it 
seems  to  us,  has  not  received  that  attention  its  importance  demands.  It 
seems  to  us,  also,  that  an  undue  proportion  of  the  book  is  given  up  to 
the  details  of  institute  work.  Out  of  the  forty-six  chapters  in  the  book, 
nineteen  of  them  are  devoted  to  institutes. 

The  book  is  not  without  its  good  points,  however.  It  presents  good 
methods,  and  explains  and  illustrates  them  in  such  detail  as  to  be  easily 
understood,  and  is  thus  specially  adapted  to  the  wants  of  inexperienced 
teachers;  and,  in  justice  to  the  author,  we  should  say  that  the  book  is 
intended  expressly  for  this  class  of  teachers. 

The  professional  questions,  of  which  there  are  thirty  pages,  cover  all 
departments  of  educational  study,  and  are  calculated  to  stimulate  re- 
search and  application.  They  also  furnish  an  abundance  of  themes  for 
profitable  discussion.  The  book  must  prove  a  useful  one,  especially  to 
teachers  of  country  schools. 

The  publishers  have  done  their  part  well.  'The  print  is  clear,  and  the 
catch  lines  of  the  paragraphs  are  distinctly  marked.  We  modestly  sug- 
gest that  66  pages  of  advertisements  might  have  been  omitted,  and  yet  a 
sufi&ciont  number  left. 

Pattekson's  Complete  Composition  Book.  Published  by  Potter, 
Ainsworth  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

This  Complete  Composition  Book  is  published  in  four  forms.  Each 
form  consists  prineipcUly  of  a  blank  book  of  a  convenient  size  and  shape, 
at  the  commencement  of  which  we  find  directions  to  pupils  and  sugges- 
tions to  teachers  in  regard  to  composition-writing,  a  short  treatise  on 
punctuation,  forms  for  notes  of  invitation  and  business  notes,  directions 
for  correcting  compositions,  explanation  of  some  of  the  principal  rhetor- 
ical figures,  with  some  advice  concerning  the  selection  of  subjects  for 
compositions.  These  directions  are  the  same  in  each  form.  The  binding 
is  different,  and  the  number  of  pages  on  which  to  write  compositions 
varies. '  It  is  worthy  the  examination  of  teiMshers. 

"Wide  Awake"  is  the  name  of  a  new  monthly  for  boys  and  girls, 
published  in  Boston,  by  D.  Kathrop  &  Co.    Price,  $2. 

It  is  beautifully  and  profusely  illustrated,  and  will  carry  delight  and 
healthful  instruction  to  any  household  where  there  are  young  people — ^if 
it  has  a  chance.  We  wish  the  young  people  could  be  induced  to  read 
more  of  such  literature  and  less  of  trash. 
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Talks  on  Art,  by  Wm.  Morris  Hunt.    Boston:  H.  O.  Houghton  &  Co.  • 

This  Vook,  in  appearance,  U  as  novel  as  it  is  odd.  The  print  extends 
lengthwise  of  the  page,  with  a  broad  margin  on  the  left  side  or  bottom 
of  the  book,  while  quotations  from  Browning,  Blake,  Kuskin  and  others, 
commence  at  the  end  and  extend  forward  through  the  book,  occupying 
part  of  the  margin  before  mentioned.  It  will  attract  attention  from  its 
appearance  as  well  as  from  its  contents. 

It  is  edited  by  Helen  Knowlton,  who  was  once,  we  conclude,  a  pupil  of 
Mr.  Hunt's,  and  who  collected  these  pithy  sayings  of  her  teacher's,  and, 
at  the  urgent  request  of  eminent  artists,  both  in  Europe  and  America, 
has  just  given  them  to  the  public. 

The  book  is  racy,  entertaining  and  very  readable;  so  that  in  one  way 
it  is  a  success.  Take,  for  example,  the  following:  ''The  eyes  are  never 
alike  except  in  an  idiot,  in  whose  face  the  movement  of  the  mouth  is 
alike  on  both  sides.  So  we  need  not  feel  bad  if  one  comer  of  the  mouth 
is  up  more  than  the  other,  or  one  eye  higher  than  the  other.  However, 
we  will  say  nothing  against  idiots.  In  another  world  they  may  be  just 
the  kind.    They  are  interesting  sometimes — so  entirely  natural." 

"You  think  it  an  insult  to  put  a  shadow  upon  that  face!  The  Lord 
doesn't  think  so." 

The  lack  of  system  will  make  it  valueless  as  a  work  of  instruction.  Its 
principal  mission  in  the  art  world  will  be  to  afford  artists  texts  for  daily 
.cogitation  and  maxims  for  their  encouragement  and  warning. 

Practical  Ethics,  by  Matilda  Fletcher.    New  York  and  Chicago:   A. 
8.  Barnes  &  Co. 

This  is  "  iomething  neio  under  the  sunJ^  It  is  an  attempt  to  teach  chil- 
dren the  practical  duties  of  life  by  Hieans  of  a  book  rather  than  by  ex- 
ample and  actual  practice.  Ethical  study  is  usually  considered  a  work 
for  older  persons  and  more  matured  minds.  Here  we  find  a  methodical, 
practical  and  plain  arrangement  of  the  subject  brought  within  the  reach 
of  quite  young  children.  It  is  intended  for  home  use  as  well  as  for  uao 
in  schools;  for  Sabbath  schools  as  well  as  for  week-day  schools.  It  is 
illustrated  by  a  chart,  the  idea  of  which  is  very  beautiful.  Teacheas  will 
find  in  it  much  that  may  be  made  available  in  the  shool  room. 

Latin  Prose  Composition,  by  S.  R.  Winchell,  A.  M.    Philadelphia: 
J.  H.  Butler  &  Co. 

This  book  belongs  to  Bingham's  series  of  approved  text-books.  It  cor- 
responds with  Bingham's  Latin  books  in  size  and  appearance,  and  is  a 
worthy  sequel  to  them.  Exercises  are  given  to  be  changed  from  English 
into  Latin,  which  may  be  extended  or  condensed  according  to  the  discre- 
tion of  the  teacher.  The  words  and  sentences  employed  are  taken  al- 
most exclusively  from  the  writings  of  Cesar  and  Cicero,  so  that  the 
pupil  may  be  able  to  put  elatncal  expressions  into  classical  Latin.  The 
book  has  a  full  English-Latin  vocabulary,  thus  making  it  complete  in 
itself. 
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Tbb  National  Sunday  School  Tsaghjkr  is  one  of  the  best  papen  of 
its  class  published  in  the  United  States.  It  discusses  in  full  a  lesson  for 
each  Sabbath,  and  gives  valuable  instruction  in  regard  to  all  the  Sabbath 
School  work.  Many  of  the  ablest  men  in  the  country  write  for  it.  No 
Sabbath  School  teacher  should  be  without  some  such  journal.  If  teachers 
would  study  their  work  more,  they  might  do  a  vast  deal  more  good  than 
they  are  now  doing.    Published  by  Adams,  Blackmer  &  Taylor,  Chicago. 

Scbibnsb's  Monthly  Maoazine,  also  published  by  Scribner  &  Co.,  is 
one  of  the  best  periodicals  in  the  country.  The  best  writers  in  the  coun- 
try contribute  to  its  pages.  Among  the  attractions  for  the  ensuing  year 
is  a  story  by  E.  B.  Hale,  entitled  "Philp  Nolan's  Friends,  or  Show  your 
Passports."  Surely  everyone  who  read  "The  man  without  a  country," 
will  desire  to  loam  something  about  Philip  Nolan's  Friends. 

St.  Nicholas — Unsqualbd  as  a  magazine  for  boys  and  girls.  Pub- 
lished by  Scribner  &  Co.,  New  York.  ^ 
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Applston's  Ambrican  CTCLOPiSDiA. — ^This  is,  without  question,  the 
most  complete  Cyclopaedia  published  in  this  country.  It  is  a  library 
within  itself.  The  publishers  have  spared  neither  pains  nor  expense  to 
make  it  exhaustive  and  accurate.  It  is  issued  bimonthly,  complete  in  16 
volumes.  The  twelfth  volume,  extending  into  the  Fs,  is  just  out.  The 
price  varies,  according  to  the  binding,  from  $6  to  $10.  R.  Hathaway,  of 
Addison,  Michigan,  is  agent. 

Mount  Union  College,  Ohio. — The  following  was  adopted  at  the 
recent  annual  meeting  of  Trustees:  ** Resolved,  That  we  increase  college 
property  to  over  a  million  dollars,  by  securing  five  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars  as  the  American  Centennial  Ofieeings."  The  late  Chief 
Justice  Chase,  as  Trustee,  touched  the  key-note:  *< Mount  Union,  being 
among  the  best  Colleges  in  the  land,  should  the  most  freely  ^d  widely 
extend  its  superior  advantages  equally  to  our  country's  worthy  poor  or 
self-dependent."  The  last  College  year  shows  remarkable  progress. 
O.  N.  Hartshorn  is  President 

Who  has  it  ? — D.  E.  Hunter  wants  very  much  the  Old  Minute  Book 
of  the  State  Teachers'  Association.    He  needs  it  yery  much. 

The  new  Straight-wood  Desk  advertised  in  the  Journal  deserves  a 
careful  examination.  It  is  strong,  simple,  convenient|  cheap.  See  ad- 
vertisement. 

^W    bO   ^M    Portland,  Main*.  d-lj. 
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Wx  call  special  attention  to  the  adrertisements  this  month.  They 
represent  most  of  the  leading  school  book  and  school  furnishing  houses 
in  the  ooontry.    See  the  new  ones  especially. 
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tBAT  primary  teaching  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  is  a 
fact  pretty  generally  admitted;  and  that  it  is  much  easier 
to  give  a  right  impulse  in  the  first  place  than  it  is  to  cor- 
rect wrong  impressions,  or  eradicate  false  ideas,  no  one 
can  doubt.  As,  however,  education  begins  in  the  cradle,  the 
teacher  often  finds  that  the  young  twig  he  is  expected  to  properly 
train  has  already,  before  being  placed  under  his  control,  been 
considerably  bent  in  the  wrong  direction.  Nevertheless,  the  first 
two  or  three  years  at  school  have  a  powerful  inffuence  upon  the 
after  training  of  every  child. 

It  is  during  these  first  years  that  the  pupil  learns  to  love  school 
or  to  hate  it ;  to  take  pleasure  in  study  or  to  despise  it  altogether. 
A  new  world  is  before  him  the  morning  he  enters  school.  With 
delighted  wonder  he  soon  discovers  that  the  words  he  learns  are 
just  the  same  in  the  books  his  mother  reads.  If  a  right  impulse  be 
given,  his  confidence  in  his  teacher  is  unbounded,  and  gives  him 
faith  in  all  possibilities. 

**I  guess  my  teacher  knowsV*  is  the  indignant  assertion  with 
which  he  repels  any  insinuation  as  to  her  fallibility.  In  his  eyes 
how  condescending  she  is  to  deign  to  thank  him'  for  an  apple,  or 
to  appear  pleased  wich  the  few  simple  flowers  he  places  upon  her 
de^k.  How  hard  he  labors  for  the  privilege  of  helping  her  in 
any  way,  and  how  strange  that  she  should  care  whether  or  not  he 
succeeds  in  doing  well  I     If  his  after  years  are  to  be  a  success, 
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his  first  teacher  should,  in  his  eyes,  at  least,  be  a  person  wise, 
kind,  beautiful  and  superior  in  most  respects  to  everybody  else. 

The  primary  teacher  wields  a  mighty  influence,  too  often  unap- 
preciated by  others  or  misunderstood  by  herself.  That  one  who 
is  able  to  teach  at  all  is  capable  of  training  these  little  ones  is  a 
great  mistake,  and  fearful  are  the  consequences.  In  order  to  be 
successful  she  mugi  have  the  substantial  foundation  of  common 
sense.  She  should  be  tender-hearted,  sympathetic,  firm  and  ear- 
nest, with  a  faithful  memory  and  good  education. 

Those  who  have  wrestled  with  errors  implanted  in  the  minds 
of  their  pupils  by  previous  incompetent  teachers,  know  how  im- 
portant it  is  that  children  have  a  fair  start;  and  will  understand 
in  how  great  a  degree  this  depends  upon  the  first  year's  teaching. 
Whatever  other  accomplishments  may  be  possessed,  if  the  teacher 
has  not  good,  sound  common  sense,  there  will  be  woeful  failures 
here.  This  gift,  and  this  aJxme,  enables  her  to  adapt  herself  to 
circumstances,  allowing  her  to  observe  the  numberless  shades  and 
grades  of  difference  in  the  mental  calibre  of  the  children  under 
her  tuition.  Common  sense  tells  where  to  draw  out  and  where 
to  keep  back ;  how  to  awaken  the  sluggish  interest  of  one  and 
repress  the  undue  vitality  of  another;  and,  without  extinguish- 
ing enthusiasm,  teaches  how  to  redirect  it  when  misplaced.  The 
teacher  must  depend  upon  her  common  sense  to  make  her  put  in 
her  judgments;  for  since  we  weigh  and  measure  so  much  the 
intellectual  and  moral  capacities  of  our  pupils,  we  should  make 
due  allowance  for  tare  and  tret. 

A  tender  heart  and  ready  sympathy  place  the  teacher  on  com- 
mon ground  with  her  pupils,  enabling  her  to  comprehend  their 
difficulties,  and  when  children  understand  that  their  teacher  really 
loves  them,  and  withholds  aid  sometimes  simp]y  for  their  own 
good,  they  seldom  refuse  to  yield  a  glad,  unquestioning  obedi- 
ence. A  little  necessary  severity,  now  and  then,  will  be  much 
more  effectual  if  the  subject  of  it  have  had  abundant  proof  of 
the  teacher's  interest  in  his  welfare.  And  children  are  verj  quick 
to  discern  whether  a  professed  interest  arises  from  a  regard  for 
them  as  individuals,  or  simply  as  pupils  in  general.  A  word  or 
smile  away  from  the  school  premises  have  a  powerful  influence 
in  the  easy  management  of  a  school. 

A  readj  sympathy  causes  the  teacher  to  observe  whether  some 
physical  discomfort  be  not  making  her  pupils  restless  or  listless, 
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as  the  case  may  be..  Children  are  oflen  accounted  stupid  simply 
because  they  are  too  warm  or  too  cold,  or  are  seated  so  that  their 
feet  do  not  touch  the  floor.  The  troubles  of  the  play  ground 
lose  their  gigantic  proportions  after  being  poured  into  the  teach- 
er^s  ear,  especially  if  she  exert  herself  to  prevent  their  recur- 
rence. **But,"  say  some,  **Ido  not  love  all  my  pupils,  and 
shall  I  act  the  hypocrite  by  pretending  that  I  do  ?"  Certainly  not. 
Better  is  it  to  repress  all  show  of  love  where  it  is  felt,  and  dis- 
pense only  a  cold,  even-handed  justice.  The  love  ought  to  be 
there  for  all  alike,  and  a  teacher  may  overcome  any  aversion  she 
may  feel,  and  be  so  far  Chrisit-like  as  to  love  the  actor  while  she 
abhors  the  act.  The  wrong- doer  should,  if  possible,  be  made  to 
feel  that  his  punishment  is  well  merited,  that  it  is  administered 
not  in  anger,  or  for  revenge,  but  for  his  own  good  and  the  good 
of  the  school. 

A  faithful  inemory  is  a  great  aid  in  the  proper  training  of 
children.  Remembering  the  pitfalls  and  stumbling-blocks  which 
awaited  our  own  unpracticed  feet,  we  are  better  able  to  warn 
others  of  them,  or  to  remove  them  entirely  from  their  paths. 
Pupils  have  more  than  once  been  ignorantly  rebuked  simply 
because  they  had  a  spirit  of  discovery  and  were  investigating 
matters  for  themselves.  The  teacher  had  forgotten  having  had 
a  similar  disposition  when  a  child,  and  so  accounted  it  all  willful 
disobedience. 

I  well  remember  standing  at  my  teacher's  knee,  pronouncing 
.words  of  one  syllable  from  a  primer  which  he  held  for  me,  point- 
ing to  each  word  with  his  pen-knife.  How  he  could  tell  what 
the  words  were  with  the  book  upside  down  to  him,  was  to  me  a 
marvel.  In  truth,  I  did  not  believe  he  could  tell;  and  to  test 
the  soundness  of  my  unbelief,  I  purposely  miscalled  a  word.  A 
smart  box  upon  the  ear  satisfied  me  that  he  knew,  but  how  he 
knew  was  still  a  mystery.  After  taking  my  seat,  I  innocently 
tried  to  read  my  lesson  with  book  inverted,  thinking  it  the  more 
scholarly  way,  when  I  was  discovered  and  punished  again.  To 
this  day  it  is  impossible  to  dissociate  the  memory  of  that  man 
from  cruelty  and  injustice. 

Much  seeming  perversity  and  apparent  disobedience  should  not 
be  so  considered ;  especially  should  it  not  be  punished.  More 
dispositions  are  warped  and  distorted  by  undue  and  unjust  se- 
verity than  are  injured  by  Ittxity  of  rule. 
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In  the  enumeration  of  qualifications  for  the  primary  teacher, 
a  book  education  was  placed  last,  as  of  least  importance.  Never- " 
theless,  it  is  important.  **  What  we  learn  in  childhood  we  do 
not  easily  forget,"  is  a  saying  wise  as  well  as  old.  Wrong  pro- 
nunciations and  false  inflections  acquired  then  are  particularly 
hard  to  eradicate.  Sometimes  it  seems  quite  impossible  to  un- 
learn or  unteach  them.  Yet  it  is  far  better  that  a  child  learn  to- 
say  gr&^  or  daug  than  that  he  acquire  a  dishonest  or  superficial 
habit.  And  right  here  may  I  be  allowed  to  urge  upon  young 
teachers  generally  and  primary  teachers  particularly,  the  great 
importance  of  truthful  habits  among  their  pupils.  It  is  almost 
incredible  how  skilled  little  children,  sometimes  seven  or  eight 
years  of  age,  sometimes  younger,  will  become  in  deception. 
Faithful,  conscientious  teachers  are  sonaetimes  deceived  for  weeks, 
though  watchful  all  the  while,  perhaps,  by  some  quick,  bright 
child,  abundantly  capable  of  all  that  was  required  of  him.  Pu- 
pils' often  work  twice  as  hard  to  steal  an  answer,  as  they  would 
be  obliged  to  do  to  obtain  it  in  the  legitimate  way.  This  is  the 
place  for  a  little  moral  training.  This  is  a  point  where  any  lapse 
from  duty  should  be  strictly  and  sternly  guarded  against.  It  is 
dangerous  and  delicate  ground,  and  great  caution  is  necessary 
lest  a  child  be  wrongfully  accused.  Appearances  often  deceive, 
and  it  is  certainly  better  that  many  guilty  go  unpunished  than 
that  one  innocent  be  made  to  suffer.  But  when  a  teacher  is  sure 
her  judgment  is  just,  she  should  not  refrain  from  plain  speaking. 
Unless  pupils  can  be  aroused  to  a  sense  of  the  terrible  evil  and 
danger  of  such  a  course,  there  is  little  hope  for  their  future. 

Indianapolis.  L.  R.  P. 


The  return  of  the  Antarctic  Expedition  of  Captain  Dallmann,. 
sent  out  in  1873  by  the  Arctic  Society  of  Hamburg,  has  increased 
our  knowledge  of  the  Southern  seas.  Graham  Land,  which  on 
all  the  maps  is  represented  as  having  a  continuous  coast  line, 
Dallmann  finds  to  be  broken  and  deeply  indented.  At  one 
point  he  finds  a  strait  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  nautical  miles 
wide,  and  an  archipelago  of  islands  of  about  sixty  nautical  miles 
in  extent.  Two  other  deep  bays  and  many  islands  have  been 
discovered  and  named. 
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KINDERGARTEN  TOYS  AND  HOW  TO  USE  THEM. 


BY  HBINRICH    HOFFMAN. 


SECOND  GIFT. 

THIS  consists  of  a  wooden  ball,  a  cylinder,  and  a  cube,  with 
holes  and  eyelets  in  each;  also  some  strings  and  a  stick. 
Thorough  acquaintance  with  the  properties,  peculiarities  and  re- 
lations to  each  other,  of  the  ball,  the  cylinder  and  the  cube,  by 
a  series  of  practical  illustrations,  is  the  main  object  of  this  col- 
lection. Now  the  soft  colored  ball,  harmless  to  the  child,  and 
involving  no  danger  to  surrounding  objects,  is  substituted  by  one 
which  conveys  to  the  child's  mind  more  clearly  the  idea  of 
smoothness,  weight,  hardness  and  sound. 

The  following  lessons  and  exercises  throughout  this  treatise 
comprise  the  entire  range  of  infant  life,  from  babyhood  to  the 
age  of  six  or  seven.  It  must  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  mothers 
and  teachers  to  select,  adapt,  and  alter,  for  each  individual  age 
and  capacity,  what  they  think  best. 

In  order  to  fully  understand  any  object,  compare  it  with  the 
opposite  of  its  own  kind;  thus  the  ball  and  the  cube  are  oppo- 
sites,  the  minute  comparison  of  which  will  illustrate  the  peculiar 
qualities  of  each,  far  better  than  the  examination  of  one  alone 
can.  Between  the  two,  the  cylinder  stands  as  medium,  combin- 
ing in  itself  the  roundness  of  the  ball,  and  the  edgies  and  sur- 
faces of  the  cube.  If  we  fancy  the  edges  removed,  the  ball  is 
reproduced ;  if  the  roundness  be  squared  and  leveled,  the  cube 
will  be  seen. 

Draw  comparison,  1st,  between  the  soft  and  the  wooden  ball ; 
2d,  between  the  ball  and  the  cylinder.  How  can  you  place  seve- 
ral cylinders  on  one  another?  Try  to  do  the  same  with  the  balls. 
Roll  the  cylinder,  roll  the  ball.  What  difference  is  there  in  their 
progressive  motions?  Can  you  roll  the  cylinder  on  the  ends? 
Put  the  cylinder  upright  on  a  piece  of  paper — run  a  pencil  round 
the  edge— try  the  same  with  a  ball.  How  can  you  pile  ball,  cyl- 
inder and  cube  on  one  another?  Try  it  another  way.  Is  there  a 
third?  Explain  the  use  of  the  cylinder  in  the  garden,  the 
kitchen,  the  street,  the  mangle,  in  machinery  in  general ;  of  the 
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ball  in  its  various  materials  and  adaptations.  How  many  sur- 
faces has  the  ball,  how  many  the  cylinder. 

Most  of  the  games,  as  described  in  the  first  Gift,  can  be  re- 
peated with  the  wooden  ball,  only  let  i|  be  understood  that,  for 
the  purpose  of  throwing,  the  soft  ball  only  is  to  be  used.  An 
excellent  exercise  in  developing  a  sense  for  rhythm  and  music  is 
ailorded  by  the  wooden  ball.  A  child  marks  the  fall  of  the  long 
syllables,  in  the  singing  or  reciting  of  verses,  by  gently  knocking 
the  ball  against  a  hard  substance.  Whilst,  for  instance,  the  chil- 
dren drop  the  ball  from  one  hand  into  the  other,  one  child  marks 
the  time — 

Dew-dropa  from  the  leaflets  fall, 
From  my  band  the  little  ball. 

What  can  the  ball  do?  It  can  lie  quiet,  can  roll,  fall,  jump,  swing,, 
give  a  knock,  rise,  spin  round,  come  and  go;  and,  on  a  string,  it 
can  swingy  dance  about,  describe  a  circle  on  the  floor,  whirl  round, 
imitate  the  pendulum  of  a  clock,  show  the  perpendicular  Ime, 
etc.  In  all  these  exercises,  use  as  many  rhythms  as  you  can 
think  of  They  assist  and  exercise  memory,  give  a  livelier  inte- 
rest, and  draw  greater  attention  to  the  manipulations;  they  cul- 
tivate a  taste  for  verse  and  musical  rhythm.  The  following  ex- 
ercises need  no  further  explanations: 

Bound  the  edge  1  run  in  a  plate,  right  across  when  on  a  slate; 
Move  your  hands  and  bid  me  go ;  strict  obedience  will  I  show. 
Let  me  rest,  or  run,  or  roll ;  make  a  bell  of  me  to  toll ; 
Let  me  siwing,  or  dance,  or  fall;  always  I  am  yours,  the  ball. 

Under  all  circumstances  the  ball  is  the  same ;  not  so  the  cyl- 
inder. Put  a  string  through  the  brass  eyelet  in  the  edge,  bring 
both  ends  together,  twirl  the  double  string  well,  by  turning  the 
cylinder  round  and  round.  When  the  string  is  firm,  draw  gently 
the  ends  apart  and  unwind  it.  The  cylinder  will  quickly  revolve 
and  will  show  a  totally  different  body.  When  the  string  is  nearly 
unwound,  join  the  ends  quickly  again,  and  the  revolving  force  of 
the  cylinder  will  retwirl  it,  so  that  this  play  may  be  continued 
for  any  length  of  time.  The  same  experience  will  be  made  when 
the  string  is  applied  to  either  of  the  two  remaining  eyelets ;  so 
that  the  cylinder,  in  its  rapid  revolutions,  will  show  three  dif- 
ferent forms,  all  more  or  less  illustrating  its  relations  to  the  ball. 

The  child  is  born  a  poet,  and  his  little  world  is  a  paradise  of 
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poetry  and  imagination.  He  embodies  in  imagination,  with  life 
and  beauty  and  graceful  art,  the  simplest  and  rudest  forms,  just 
as  some  nations,  like  the  ancient  Egyptians  and  Persians,  used 
to  do  in  their  infancy.  The  ball,  or  cube,  or  cylinder,  on  a  string, 
will  be  to  him  a  better  representation  of  a  cow,  a  dog,  a  sheep, 
and  of  a  hundred  other  things,  than  the  most  elaborate  wood 
carvings  in  a  toy  store,  because  they  are  the  creations  of  his  own 
genius  or  imagination. 

The  form  of  the  cylinder  will  call  in  mind  many  objects  which 
resemble  it:  a  pile  of  coins,  a  cucumber,  a  sausage,  etc. 

Examine  the  surfaces  of  the  cube.  Compare  them  with  the 
surfaces  of  familiar  objects  in  the  room — the  table,  the  door,  the 
slate,  the  window-pane,  etc.  Notice  the  impression  of  the  sur- 
faces on  the  sense  of  touch — smooth,  leveling ;  in  opposition  to 
that  of  the  edges — sharp,  cutting ;  and  of  the  corners — pointed, 
piercing.  What  lines,  and  how  many  of  each  description  border 
the  surface  ?  Illustrate  the  horizontal  and  the  perpendicular  line 
by  numerous  lines  in  the  room.  Explain  and  exemplify  the  right 
angle.  Let  the  children  find  other  lines  in  the  rpom,  in  the  cor« 
ners  of  the  window-panes,  and  elsewhere.  Express  their  posi- 
tions by  words:  at  the  top,  to  the  right,  left;  at  the  bottom,  to 
the  right,  left  Compare  the  surface  of  the  cube  with  the  curved 
one  of  the  cylinder.  How  many  surfaces  has  the  cube  ?  Hold- 
ing it  up,  let  their  places  be  defined  by  top,  bottom,  front,  back, 
right  and  left  side.  Compare  it  with  the  room  and  point  out  the 
same  six  surfaces.  Then  expose  to  view  one  surface  only ;  then 
two,  by  turning  an  edge ;  then  three,  by  turning  a  comer  to- 
wards them.  Can  you  see  more  than  three  surfaces  at  once? 
How  many  edges  and  corners  do  you  see  when  you  see  one,  two, 
tHree  surfaces?  How  many  edges  has  the  cube?  How  many  of 
ihem  are  horizontal  ?  How  many  comers  are  there  ?  How  many 
right  angles  ?  The  cube  will  rest  on  any  of  the  surfaces.  Can 
you  place  it  on  an  edge  ?  Is  it  really  impossible  ?  Can  it  stand 
on  a  comer  ?  The  surfaces  are  called  squares  because  their  sides 
are  of  equal  length,  and  their  angles  of  equal  size.  Explain  the 
difference  between  corner  and  angle.  When  this  is  well  under- 
stood, apply  the  stick  to  the  perforated  cube.  First,  put  it 
through  the  hole,  from  corner  to  corner,  and  twirl  it  round  be- 
tween the  fingers ;  2d,  through  the  hole  from  side  to  side,  when 
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the  swift  revolving  will  show  the  cylinder;  and,  3d,  through  the 
hole  from  edge  to  edge,  when  the  reverse  form  of  the  first  will 
appear.  The  same  ohject  may  be  attained  by  applying  a  string 
to  the  brass  eyelets.  That  many  interesting  and  easy  lessons  in 
arithmetic  can  be  added,  needs  no  more  than  a  mere  hint. 
{To  be  Continued.) 


CONCERNING  THE  HAWAIIANS-II. 


JOS.    MOORE. 


I  HAVE  already  said  that  the  language  of  the  Hawaiians  (Sand- 
wich Islanders)  is  restricted  to  their  own  little  kingdom.  It 
is,  however,  much  more  nearly  related  to  those  of  Polynesia  than 
to  languages  of  our  American  Indians  or  to  our  own.  A  Haw- 
aiian will  also  learn  to  converse  with  a  Chinaman  in  much  less 
time  than  with  an  Englishman  or  a  Frenchman.  All  the  sounds 
of  the  original  Hawaiian  can  be  expressed  by  twelve  or  thirteen 
of  our  letters.  I  say  originaly  because  the  language  has  been 
somewhat  modified  by  translating  it  into  English  and  making  it 
a  written  language,  which  it  never  was  till  since  the  beginning  of 
missionary  work  among  them  in  1820.  You  might  suppose  if 
but  twelve  letters  were  used,  that  these  would  be  put  to  their  ut- 
most capacity;  but  not  so.  Of  the  dozen,  five  are  vowels  and 
seven  are  consonants,  viz:  aeiouhklmnpw.  With  these 
five  vowels  we  express  fourteen  or  fifteen  sounds,  while  in  Haw- 
aiian they  have  but  one  sound  each.  This  makes  it  very  easy  to 
learn  to  pronounce  the  words,  since  when  you  come  to  a  vow.el 
there  is  no  debating  what  sound  to  give  it.  A  is  sounded  as  in 
far,  e  as  in  they,  t  as  in  marine,  o  as  in  roll,  and  u  as  in  rule  but 
never  as  in  tube.  Where  two  vowels  are  together,  they  are  al- 
ways sounded  separately;  in  other  words,  they  pertain  to  two 
syllables.  No  word  or  syllable  ever  ends  with  a  consonant.  The 
word  Hawaiian  (ending  with  a  consonant)  is  not  a  Hawaiian 
word,  but  an  English  word  derived  from  the  noun  Hawaii  (hah- 
wah-ee).  There  is  not  an  instance  in  the  language  of  two  conso- 
nants occurring  together. 
Some,  at  first,  seemingly  unpronounceable  names,  by  observing 
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the  above  simple  rules,  easily  become  euphonious.  Oahu,  the 
most  populous  island,  is  pronounced  O  ah>hoo.  Honolidu,  the 
capita],  Ho-no-loo-loo.  Haleakala,  a  majestic  old  dome  ten  thou- 
sand feet  high,  with  an  extinct  crater  in  the  pummit  near  half  a 
mile  in  depth  and  plenty  large  enough  to  holcl  New  York  city, 
has  the  becoming  sound,  Hah-lay-ah-kahlah,  with  primary  accent 
on  last  syllable,  and  secGndary  on  the  first. 

But  why,  when  they  say  hah-lay-ah-kah-lah,  they  don't  say 
kah-may-hah-may-hah  (say  it  rapidly),  they  did  not  explain. 
Kamehamiha,  the  name  of  the  old  Hue  of  kings,  has  the  accent 
on  the  last  syllable  but  onfe,  thus:  Kah-may-hay-may-hah.  Hilo 
(hee-low),  a  beautiful  village  on  the  windward  side  of  Hawaii, 
Maui  (Mau-ee),  another  of  the  islands,  Wailioku  (Wah-ee-loo- 
koo),  one  of  the  most  beautiful  valleyes  in  the  world,  are  suffi- 
cient examples  in  pronunciation  to  enable  the  student  of  geog- 
raphy, with  the  aid  of  facts  before  stated,  to  sound  properly  any 
name  in  the  language.  As  you  pass  the  streets  where  a  group  is 
earnestly  conversing,  or  listen  at  evening  as  a  boat  crosses  the  bay, 
or  hear  the  natives  sing,  their  words  seem  little  else  than  a  string 
of  vowels  blended  with  plenty  of  h*s  and  k's,  and  it  is  often  a 
puzzle,  even  to  such  foreigners  as  have  learned  the  languge,  how 
they  can  understand  each  other.  They  are  remarkable  for  ges- 
ture, in  which  they  are,  in  general,  both  graceful  and  impressive. 
Some  words  are  indicated  by  a  motion  of  the  facial  muscles ;  no, 
for  instance,  is  spoken  by  a  sudden  twitch  of  the  nose.  Possibly 
if  that  method  were  adopted  in  English,  it  would  sometimes  be 
easier  to  say  no.  But  few  of  the  natives  can  speak  English. 
Their  first  teachers  came  to  their  own  language  in  order  to  find 
access  to  them,  and  the  custom  has  been  pursued  ever  since.  It 
is  true  there  are  English  schools  not  only  for  the  English  speak- 
ing people  but  for  the  natives,  and  nearly  all  the  old  chiefs  and 
their  families  learned  to  read  and  speak  our  language,  and  there 
are  now  a  few  hundred  pupils  in  the  kingdom  learning  oar  lan- 
guage. Many  of  them  will,  however,  in  a  great  measure,  lose 
what  they  acquire  by  mingling  chiefly  with  those  who  can  speak 
only  Hawaiian.  Their  language  abounds  in  words  and  phrases 
expressive  of  every  &hade  and  kind  of  vice,  but  was  originally 
almost  incapable  of  conveying  an  idea  of  virtue,  purity,  good- 
ness or  gratitude.  What  a  work  it  was  to  teach  a  people  that  of 
which  they  knew  nothing,  and  for  which  they  had  no  language. 

KaRLHAM   COLLEaJS. 
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TEACHER'S  DAILY  PREPARATION. 


ALFRED   KUHMER. 


AT  a  certain  teachers'  institute,  the  remark  was  made  that 
**to  eat  a  hearty  breakfast  is  a  necessary  daily  prepara- 
tion;" while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  remarked  that  ''teachers, 
as  a  general  rule,  eat  too  much,  and  thus  disqualify  themselves 
for  their  work." 

Be  this  as  it  may,  a  great  truth  is  strongly  hinted  at  by  these 
laconic  remarks;  namely,  that  the  teacher  needs  physical  prepa- 
ration of  some  kind  for  his  work.  This  is  argued  by  the  fact 
of  his  continual  confinement,  the  purely  intellectual  nature  of 
his  occupation,  and  the  intimate  relation  and  sympathy  existing 
between  the  body  and  the  mind. 

The  body  is  to  the  mind  what  the  soil  is  to  the  plant,  its  health 
and  vigor ;  or,  changing  the  figure,  the  body  is  the  ground-work, 
the  first  block  of  granite  upon  which  the  intellectual  structure 
rests,  if  it  rest  at  all. 

If  you  kill  the  body  by  inactivity,  if  you  clog  its  machinery 
with  food,  if  you  poison  it  with  tobacco,  if  you  defile  it  by  sin, 
or  if  you  bum  it  out  by  passion,  you  not  only  destroy  the  most 
delicate  and  wondrous  piece  of  machinery  of  the  divine  Archi- 
tect, but  you  become  guilty  of  the  grossest  inhumanity  to  your- 
self, and  the  n^ost  violent  injustice  to  the  pupils  whose  training 
is  entrusted  to  your  care. 

Brain  without  muscle  is  like  unchained  lightning,  fitfiil  and 
wild ;  it  may  sparkle  for  a  while,  but  its  fire  will  be  self-consum- 
ing, its  light  glimmering  and  uncertain,  its  powers  warped  and 
unmanageable ;  but  if  the  brain  be  connected  with  a  body  whose 
every  pulse  is  a  throb  of  health,  all  of  whose  wants  are  carefully 
supplied,  and  whose  delicate  machinery  is  kept  in  motion  with  as 
little  friction  as  possible,  there  will  be  not  only  power,  but  such 
accuracy,  self-reliance,  energy  and  vivacity  as  are  never  found  in 
an  unsound,  diseased  body.  Even  the  natural  powers  of  mind 
that  we  may  possess  will  lose  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  their 
vigor  if  the  temple  of  the  body,  their  abode,  be  unheal thful. 

It  is  said  of  Robert  PoUok,  a  prince  of  Scottish  bards,  that  he 
was  gifted  with  an  intellect  that  had  in  it  much  of  Cowper's  sweet- 
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ness  and  of  Milton's  grandeur;  but  when,  in  the  twentjeighth 
year  of  his  age  he  had  completed  his  inimitable  "Course  of  Time,** 
he  had  also  exhausted  his  vital  energies,  and  his  body  sank  into 
the  grave  in  the  same  year  in  which  his  immortal  work  was  given 
to  the  world.     The  poet  not  unaptly  sings: 

"  Unconquered  powers  the  immortal  mind  displayed, 
But,  worn  with  anxious  thought,  the  frame  decayed; 
Pale,  o'er  his  lamp  and  in  his  cell  retired, 
The  martyr  student  faded,  and  expired." 

There  are,  undoubtedly,  teachers  who,  like  the  author  of  that 
sweetest  of  Scottish  productions,  sacrifice  their  lives  on  altars  as 
pure  as  that  on  which  he  laid  his  devoted  life,  and  we  have  re- 
spect and  sympathy  for  such  persons.  But  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  physical  wrecks  are  the  result,  not  of  over  study  and 
hours  spent  o'er  **  midnight  oil,"  but  of  other  and  far  less  excus- 
able violations  of  physiological  laws.  It  is  these  violations  of 
the  well-defined  laws  of  our  body  that  make  the  trembling  hand, 
the  dizzy  brain,  and  which  produce  that  tired  condition  of  the 
entire  frame,  which  binds  the  teacher  to  his  chair,  makes  his  ex- 
planations (if,  indeed,  he  give  any)  dry  and  uninteresting.  We 
must  conform  our  lives  to  the  great  laws  of  health,  if  we  would 
have  that  physical  vivacity  upon  which  our  success  as  teachers  so 
largely  depends.  The  successful  teacher  requires  powers  of  mind 
that  cannot  perform  their  functions  in  a  body  held  together  by 
nothing  bu(  plasters  and  bandages.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
the  teacher  must  possess  the  arms  of  a  blacksmith  or  the  legs  of 
a  dancer,  as  unusual  muscular  development  is  not  necessary  nor 
even  especially  beneficial  to  health ;  but  we  do  mean  to  say  that 
the  amount  of  his  physical  force  should  be  in  proportion  to  the 
great  amount  of  labor  he  is  constantly  called  upon  to  perform. 
Every  teacher  is  conversant  enough  with  the  laws  of  hygiene  to 
know  what  steps  must  be  taken  to  secure  that  amount  of  physi- 
cal vigor  which  we  thus  lay  down  as  the  basis  of  his  success,  and 
it  is,  therefore,  not  necessary  to  give  directions  here.  We  may 
say,  however,  that  it  is  the  imperative  duty  of  every  teacher  to 
take  daHy  exercise  in  the  open  air,  to  follow  vigorously  and  sys- 
tematically a  course  in  light  gymnastics,  to  cultivate  cheerfulness 
of  disposition,  and,  last  but  not  least,  to  practice  daily  the  beau- 
tiful and  soul  cheering  art  of  vocal  music. 

Physical  preparation  is,  then,  a  duty  which  no  conscientious 
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teacher  will  disregard,  and  which  is  closely  related  as  well  to  our 
happiness  as  to  our  success  in  the  school  room. 

But  what  intellectual  preparation  must  the  teacher  make? 

In  these  times,  and  especially  in  this  country,  more  is  required 
of  the  teacher  than  of  any  other  professional  man;  more  in 
quality,  but  especially  more  in  quantity.  He  must  be  scientific, 
dassical,  literary,  musical,  eloquent,  well  dressed,  polished  in 
manners,  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  rules  of  etiquette,  fe- 
miliar  with  the  laws  of  society  and  nations,  must  be,  in  short,  a 
living,  ever-growing,  unabridged  encyclopedia  of  learning,  to 
which  every  one  may  come  for  information  upon  any  topic  what- 
ever, perfectly  confident  that  the  desired  information  will  be,  at 
once,  forthcoming.  That  this  is  the  view  which  society  takes  of 
the  teacher,  and  that  it  is  an  unjust  view,  are  alike  beyond  the 
necessity  of  proof.  That  society  is  inconsistent,  is  clearly  shown 
in  the  salary  of  a  majority  of  teachers;  for,  that  which  one  should 
receive  for  dressing  well,  and  making  himself  generally  agreea- 
ble, becomes  the  price  for  all  those  other  accomplishments  and 
attainments  which  the  applicant  is  expected  to  possess.  Society 
requires  too  much.  Time  for  preparation  is  short,  and  the  human 
mind,  after  all,  is  weak.  For,  whatever  arguments  may  be  ad- 
vanced to  substantiate  the  theory  of  that  omnipotence  of  the 
human  intellect  with  which  some  vest  it,  the  biographies  of  men 
teach  conclusively,  that  genius,  especially  that  universality  of 
genius  which  gives  its  possessor  the  power  to  absorb,  without 
effort  upon  his  part,  every  kind  of  knowledge,  as  a  sponge  ab- 
sorbs water,  is  possessed  by  few.  If  the  teacher,  then,  relies 
upon  genius,  or  proceeds  upon  the  supposition  that  his  mental 
powers  are  so  great,  or  his  experience  so  extensive,  that  intellec- 
tual preparation  has  become  unnecessary,  he  proceeds  upon  a 
money  hypothesis,  and  the  result  must  be  erroneous  and  unsatis 
factory.  However  simple  the  lesson  to  be  taught,  however 
femiliar  experience  may  have  made  it,  still  it  is  a  part  of  the 
teacher's  daily  work  to  re-examine  it,  and,  if  possible,  to  bring 
some  new  light  to  bear  upon  it,  thus  making  it  not  only  more 
intelligible,  but  more  interesting  and  charming  to  his  pupils. 

That  it  is  a  part  of  the  teacher's  daily  work  to  acquire  learn- 
ing, I  deem  indisputable ;  learning  alone  inspires  that  confidence 
and  respect  in  pupils  which  gives  authority  and  dignity  to  the 
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instructor.  Perhaps,  it  is  impossible  that  the  learning  of  all 
teachers  should  "be  very  extensive ;  and  yet,  if  such  daily  prepa- 
ration ivere  made  of  every  lesson  taught  as  would  make  the 
teacher  perfect  master  of  it,  and  if  this  course  were  persistently 
followed,  day  after  day  and  year  after  year,  the  circle  of  his 
knowledge  would,  necessarily,  rapidly  extend;  every  day  he 
would  enter  upon  his  work,  not  only  with  increased  information, 
but,  which  is  still  more  important,  with  those  increased  mental 
powers  which  would  enable  him  to  grapple  more  successfully 
with  the  deeper  matters  of  learning  that  so  frequently  thrust 
themselves  upon  the  teacher's  attention.  Again,  every  teacher, 
besides  the  work  of  the  daily  preparation  of  his  lessons,  should 
pursue  systematically  some  carefully  arranged  course  of  study ; 
if  this  were  done,  say  for  ten  or  fifteen  years,  what  intellectual 
growth,  what  dignity,  what  love  of  the  profession,  nay,  what  pro- 
fessional enthusiasm  there  would  be!  And,  in  this  time,  what 
arts,  languages  and  science  might  be  acquired!  But  it  is  a  most 
lamentable  fact  that,  instead  of  all  this,  the  majority  of  teachers 
are  not  the  earnest  students  they  ought  to  be ;  they  may,  indeed, 
make  some  daily  preparation  of  their  lessons,  but  they  do  it  in 
such  a  careless,  cursory  manner  that  no  additions  are  made  to 
iheir  mental  capital,  and  often  '^  confusion  is  only  worse  con- 
founded." I  insist,  then,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  teacher  to 
study  the  lessons  of  each  day  more  closely  and  more  fully  than 
any  member  of  his  school  studies  them,  and  the  teacher  who  is 
unwilling  to  do  this,  or  who  finds  no  real  pleasure  in  doing  it, 
has  outlived  his  usefulness  as  a  teacher,  and  should  at  once 
resign. 

(2o  he  continued.) 


There  is  a  pleasant  sea-side  home  for  children  at  Bath,  Staten 
Island.  It  is  dedicated  to  the  sick  and  feeble  children  of  poverty, 
of  whom  there  are  many  thousands  in  this  vast  city.  About  700 
have  already  been  entertained  here,  for  several  days  at  a  time, 
during  the  month  of  July.  To  them  it  is  a  Paradise,  and  no 
one  can  tell  the  amount  of  good  growing  out  of  so  sipiiple  and 
inexpensive  a  charity. 
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STUDY  AT  HOME. 


A  plan  for  a  post  graduate'  course  ai  home  has  lately  been  pro- 
jected and  put  into  successful  operation.  Three  years  ago  some 
ladies  and  gentlemen  organized  the  '^  Society  to  Encourage  Stu- 
dies at  Home.  The  working  plan  of  the  society  is  extremely 
simple.  The  managers,  who  are  also  the  instructors,  consist  of 
ten  ladies  of  unusual  intelligence  and  culture,  and  one  gentleman 
of  high  scholarship ;  the  duties  of  secretary  and  treasurer  are 
filled  by  one  lady*  Persons  wishing  to  join  the  society  must  be 
not  less  than  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  must  agree  to  study ; 
the  fee  is  two  dollars  per  year,  which  goes  to  the  printing  and 
postage  fund.  Each  new  member  receives  from  the  secretary  a 
programme  of  the  studies  advised  -by  the  managing  committee, 
selects  any  branch  or  branches,  reports  such  selection  to  the  sec- 
retary, is  directed  as  to  the  course  and  books  prescribed  for  such 
study,  and  is  informed  to  which  of  the  managers  to  apply  for  in- 
structions, and  to  report  progress.  The  manager  who  thus  be- 
comes a  tutor  receives,  personally  or  by  mail,  reports  and  ques- 
tions, and  in  return  makes  such  replies  and  suggestions  as  would 
naturally  be  expected  from  any  director  of  studies.  At  a  yearly 
meeting  (and  the  only  one)  of  the  Society,  as  full  an  attendance 
as  possible  is  desired,  the  results  of  the  Society's  labor's  during 
the  year  are  reported,  and  certificates  and  diplomas  are  awarded. 
This  Society  has  been  in  successful  operation  for  three  years. 
It  was  formed  for  the  benefit  of  young  ladies  only,  but  there  is 
no  feature  of  its  plan  that  would  not  be  equally  practicable  with 
classes  of  adults  of  either  or  both  sexes.  There  is  not,  east  of  the 
Bocky  Mountains,  a  single  section  of  country  as  large  as  that 
over  which  the  members  of  this  Boston  society  are  scattered,  in 
which  there  are  not  hundreds  of  men  and  women  who  would 
gladly  avail  themselves  of  a  similar  course  of  study,  or  in  which 
a  competent  board  of  managers  could  not  be  found.  Whether  a 
board  could,  like  that  in  Boston,  be  formed  by  the  action  of  the 
managers  themselves,  and  without  any  requirement  for  compen- 
sation, can  only  be  ascertained  by  people  who  are  competent  and 
willing  to  organize  such  a  society,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
a  modest  outlay  would  secure  the  proper  body  of  instructors  or 
directors.     The  amount  of  time  which  a  member  may  be  able  to 
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devote  to  study  will  necessarily  regulate  the  number  of  branches 
he  can  pursue,  but  no  one  who  has  any  spare  hours  need  be  de- 
barred from  membership  in  such  a  society. 

With  the  realization  that,  no  matter  how  small  the  daily  op- 
portunity may  be,  study  may  continue  as  long  as  life  lasts,  many 
men  and  women  will  be  impelled  to  make  complete  and  harmo- 
nious the  fragments  of  information  which  they  now  retain  in 
forms  utterly  unavailable;  they  will  also,  when  this  is  done,  have 
such  encouragement  to  further  study  as  they  were  never  inspired 
with  while  at  school. — CknstioLn  Union. 


ECHOES  IN  THE  AIR. 


IN  a  series  of  experiments  made  to  determine  the  distance  to 
which  air  would  convey  the  sounds  produced  by  trumpets, 
whistles  and  guns.  Professor  Tyndall  found  that  the  power  of 
conveyance  of  the  air  varied  greatly  with  its  condition.  On  a 
clear  day,  for  example,  the  sounds  could  only  be  heard  to  about 
one-third  the  distance  they  readily  penetrated  on  a  foggy  day. 
In  discussing  the  cause  of  this  phenomenon  the  Professor  says: 
Humboldt,  in  his  observations  at  the  Falls  of  Orinoco,  is  known 
to  have  applied  the  following  principles:  He  found  the  noise  of 
the  Falls  three  timet  louder  by  night  than  by  day.  The  plain 
between  him  and  the  Falls  consisted  of  spaces  of  grass  and  rock 
intermingled.  In  the  heat  of  the  day  the  temperature  of  the 
rock  was  thirty  degrees  higher  than  that  of  the  grass.  Over 
every  heated  rock  a  column  of  air  rarefied  by  the  heat  arose,  and 
he  ascribed  the  deadening  of  the  sound  to  the  reflections  which  it 
endured  at  the  limiting  surfaces  at  the  rarer  and  denser  air. 

But  what,  asks  Professor  Tyndall,  could  on  July  3d,  over  a 
calm  sea,  where  neither  rocks *nor  grass  existed,  so  destroy  the 
homogeneity  of  the  atmosphere  as  to  enable  it  to  quench,  in  so 
short  a  distance,  the  great  body  of  sound  with  which  we  were  ex- 
perimenting? As  I  stood  upon  the  deck  of  the  Irene,  pondering 
this  question,  I  became  conscious  of  the  exceeding  power  of  the 
sun  beating  against  my  back  and  heating  the  objects  near  me. 
Beams  of  equal  power  were  falling  on  the  sea,  and  must  have 
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produced  copeous  evaporation.  That  the  vapor  generated  shoald 
BO  rise  and  mingle  with  the  air  as  to  form  an  absolutely  homoge- 
neous mixture,  I  considered  in  the  highest  degree  improbable. 
It  would  be  sure,  I  thought,  to  streak  and  mottle  the  atmosphere 
with  spaces,  in  which  the  air  would  be  in  different  degrees  Jsata- 
rated,  or  it  might  be  displaced  by  the  vapor.  At  the  limiting 
surfaces  of  these  spaces  or  invisible  clouds  we  should  have  the 
conditions  necessary  for  the  production  of  partial  echoes,  and  the 
consequent  waste  of  sound.  But  granting  this,  it  is  incredible 
that  so  great  a  body  of  sound  could  utterly  disappear  in  so  short 
a  distance  without  rendering  an  account  of  itself  Suppose,  then, 
instead  of  placing  ourselves  behind  such  an  accoustic  cloud,  we 
were  to  place  ourselves  in  front  of  it,  might  we  not,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  law  of  conversation,  expect  to  receive  by  inflection 
the  sound  which  had  failed  to  reach  us  by  transmission?  The 
case  would  be  strictly  analogous  to  the  reflection  of  light  from 
an  ordinary  cloud  to  an  obi^erver  placed  between  it  and  the  sun. 

Putting  this  idea  to  the  test  of  experiment,  we  took  a  posiUon 
in  which  the  body  of  air  which  had  already  shown  such  extraor- 
dinary power  to  intercept  sound  was  placed  in  front  of  us.  On 
it  the  sonorous  waves  impinged  and  from  it  they  were  sent  back 
to  us  with  astonishing  intensity.  The  instruments  hidden  from 
view,  were  on  the  summit  of  a  cliff  235  feet  above  us;  the  sea 
was  smooth  and  clear  of  ships ;  the  atmosphere  was  without  a 
doud,  and  there  was  no  object  which  could  produce  the  observed 
effect.  From  the  perfect  transparent  air  the  echoes  came,  at  first 
with  a  strength  apparently  but  little  less  than  that  of  the  direct 
sound,  and  then  dying  gradually  and  continuously  away.  The 
remark  of  my  companion,  Mr.  Edwards,  was:  *'  Beyond  saying 
that  the  echoes  seemed  to  come  from  the  expanse  of  ocean,  it  did 
not  appear  possible  to  indicate  any  more  definite  point  of  reflec- 
tion." Indeed,  no  such  noint  was  discoverable;  the  echoes 
reached  us  as  if  by  magic  from,  invisible  walls.  Arago's  notion 
that  clouds  are  necessary  to  produce  atmospheric  echoes  is,  there- 
fore, untenable.  * 


Yale  College  is  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  years  old, 
and  during  that  time  has  had  ten  presidents.  Dr.  Woolsev'  - 
cupied  the  president'd  chair  for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
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PHYSIOLOGY  IN  TKE  QIGHER  SCHOOLS. 

HERBERT    B.    COPELAND. 


h 


Wi»cowdn  State  Normal  School,  at  Whitewater,* 


fT^HREE  ways  of  teaching  Physiology  are  followed  in  the  lower 
X  schools.  The  first,  and  by  far  the  most  general  way,  is  to 
teach  it  as  the  old  studies  are  taught ;  the  scholar  learning  daily 
so  many  pages  of  a  text-book,  and  reciting  them  to  a  teacher  who 
knows  nothing  of  the  subject.  This  method  has  all  the  wisdom 
of  those  who  ride  in  close  and  crowded  cars  to  the  summit  ot  a 
mountain,  expecting  when  there  to  see  the  reported  beauties,  not 
t]^rough  their  own  sleepy  and  dusty  eyes,  but  as  he  sees  them  who 
has  climbed  steadily  day  by  day,  dwelling  by'  forest  and  lake  and 
stream,  until  from  the  heights  won  by  patient  labor  he  looks  upon 
all  around  and  beneath  him  as  in  the  faces  of  friends. 

In  the  second  method  J.  include  all  the  efforts  of  earnest  teach- 
ers who  know  the  value  of  the  study  as  a  branch  of  education, 
but,  from  lack  of  successful  training  themselves,  do- not  appre- 
ciate its  value  as  a  means  of  education.  They  have  found  that 
cleanly  habits,  fresh  air  and  sunshine,  with  frequent  intervals  of 
rest  and  play,  do  away  with  much  of  the  discontent  and  head- 
ache usually  found  in  school  rooms.  Therefore,  they  teach 
hygiene  before  physiology,  instead  of  after  it.  They  .would 
teach  the  care  of  an  intricate  machine  to  one  who  knew  neither 
its  structure  nor  use.  The  pupils  have  faith  in  the  instruction  in 
ratio  to  their  faith  in  fhe  teacher,  and  thus  the  educational  value 
of  the  science  is  lost.  The  appeal  should  be  to  nature,  not  to  the 
teacher.  The  number  of  facts  that  can  be  given  in  a  brief  course 
of  instruction  is  limited  and  may  have  littie  weight.  Much  may 
be  done  in  the  shortest  term  in  training  the  pupils  how  to  collect 
and  interpret  facts. 

The  third  method  has  its  value  in  that  it  trains  the  student  to 
educate  himself,  and  in  not  striving  to  '^give"  him  an  education. 
Since  I  have  much  faith  in  this  method,  I  cannot  do  more  to  se- 

*  Prof.  Gopeland  is  now  teacher  of  natural  science  in  the  Indianapolis 
high  school. 
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/• 
cure  for  it  a  favorable  examination  than  to  tell  what  dome  of  U8 
have  already  done  with  it. 

I  learned,  last  summer,^from  Professor  Scott,  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts State  Normal  School  at  Westfield,  that  he  was  working 
with  his  class  in  physiology  without  text  books  or  lectures.'  He 
used)  as  I  recoUect,  a  skeleton,  the  digestive  organs,  the  heart, 
liver  and  lungs  of  a  man — alcoholic  specimens  that  he  had  fortu- 
nately obtained — and  supplemented  their  use  with  class  dissections 
of  cats,  dogs,  and  other  familiar  animals.  Of  the  eharacter  and 
broad  range  of  this  supplementary  work  the  following  example 
wUl  be  sufficient.  Twenty  days  before  the  class  would  reach  the 
subject  of  reproduction  and  embryological  development,  arrange- 
ments were  made  with  a  poultry  breeder  to  place  under  a  setting 
hen  one  egg  each  day  until  the  first  should  hatch.  When  the 
class  were  ready  for  their  part  of  the  work  there  was  placed  be- 
fore them,  in  cups,  a  series  of  specimens,  showing  the  daily 
growth  of  the  chicken  from  a  freshly  laid  egg  to  the  bird  just 
hatched. 

With  this  kind  of  work  on  things,  not  names,  he  felt  confident 
that  success  was  following  his  efforts. 

As  the  method  only  calls  for  an  earnest  belief  in  its  power,  and 
an  unflinching  determination  and  effort  to  direct  the  pupils  to 
the  source  of  knowledge,  and  to  contend,  as  far  as  possible, 
against  all  attempts  to  pass  along  second-hand  information,  that 
probably  was  borrowed  from  some  one  who  stole  it  to  make  a 
text-book,  it  is  evident  that  each  teacher  must  adapt  it  to  his  cir- 
cumstances. 

My  classes  learn  as  much  of  bones  and  muscles  as  they  learn  at 
aU,  from  a  skeleton  and  the  muscles  of  oxen  and  cats.  Then,  in 
a  room  furnished  at  small  cost  with  tables,  chairs  and  shallow  tin 
basins,  the  students  providing  themselves  with  knives  and  towels, 
they  begin  the  real  work  of  the  term. 

They  each  dissect  a^og  or  toad,  and  a  mouse  for  the  digestive 
organs.  Careful  drawings  are  made  of  each  dissection,  and  they 
are  compared.  A  free  discussion  soon  puts  them  in  possession 
of  such  facts  in  regard  to  the  same  organs  in  man,  as  they  need 
for  a  dear  understanding  of  the  functions  of  the  organs.  Types 
of  food  are  studied,  and  such  rules  of  health  compiled  by  the 
class  as  all  are  wUling  to  follow.  Hearts  of  cattle,  sheep  and 
chickens  are  next  dissected.    Drawings,  comparisons  and  discus- 
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«ions  follow.  A  frog^s  foot,  under  the  microscope,  strengthens 
the  belief  in  circulation.  The  corpuscles  are  noticed  at  the/ame 
time,  and  each  one,  before  the  next  day,  has  watched  the  coagu- 
lation of  blood.  Differences  between  veins  and  arteries  are  easilj 
seen.  The  lungs  of  the  frog  are  compared  with  the  lungs  of  the 
ox,  and  the  class  are  beginning  to  understand,  or  to  wish  to  un- 
derstand, their  function.  Air  having  been  analyzed  before  inspi- 
ration and  as  expired,  and  the  effects  of  carbonic  acid  gas  shown 
on  some  animal,  the  way  is  open  for  an  intelligent  discussion  of 
ventilation  and  kindred  topics,  including  the  treatment  of  ordi- 
nary accidents.  The  liver,  kidneys,  etc.,  of  the  cat  are  studied 
in  a  similar  manner. 

The  repugnance  felt  by  many  to  handling  specimens  will  long 
before  this  time  have  disappeared,  and  all  willingly  take  the  heads 
of  frogs,  that  were  placed  in  alcohol  when  dissecting  these  animals, 
and  begin  work  on  the  brain.  Some  members  of  the  class  will 
by  preference,  for  they  begin  to  understand  the  valve  of  com- 
parison in  their  work,  dissect  turtles,  snakes  and  salamanders. 
When  drawings  of  the  biain  have  been  made,  each  student  puts 
a  copy  of  his  work  on  the  blackboard,  and  all  take  note  of  dif- 
ferences. Other  dissections  are  made  until  all  agree  as  to  the 
correctness  of  a  drawing.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  names  are 
given  to  parts  before  only  numbered 

At  this  point  in  the  course  I  find  it  necessary,  against  my  be- 
lief, to  tell  the  pupils  some  things  that  do  not  follow  spontane- 
ously from  their  work.  For  after  they  have  seen  how  the  simple 
brains  they  have  studied  are  the  types  of  the  distorted  brains  of 
the  highest  animals,  it  is  impossible  as  yet  to  give  them  such 
knowledge  of  the  nervous  system  as  will  enable  them  to  under- . 
stand  and  appreciate  the  discussions  of  psychological  questions, 
that  relate  to  pedagogics  and  educational  methods,  without  re- 
sorting to  lectures.  That  they  should  understand  the  necessity 
for  methods  of  mental  training,  based  on  physiological  laws,  I 
hold  to  be  a  fact  as  true,  at  least,  as  that  they  should  spend  weeks 
in  committing  to  memory  the  names  of  the  dead  and  wounded 
among  the  Dolopotamians  during  the  invasion  of  Timborius;  or 
months  in  carefully  fixing  in  mind  the  locations  of  the  African 
villages  on  the  river  Chingoboro;  or  years  in  trying  to  conjugate 
an  English  verb. 
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Moreover,  if  I  have  been  a  iaithiiil  guide,  the  students  now 
understand  the  dijSference  between  what  they  may  know  and  what 
they  may  believe,  even  from  the  most  trusted  teacher. 

The  special  senses  are  studied  from  specimens  and  plaster 
models  that  may  now  be  cheaply  bought.  In  this  way  not  only 
have  the  pupils  been  learning  physiology,  but  they  have  been 
learning  how  to  study.  They  have  received  their  knowledge  at 
firsthand. 


THE  SOURCE  OF  THE  NILE. 


Stanley,  the  American  explorer,  has  lately  discovered  that 
Lake  Victoria,  in  Africa,  is  larger  than  Lake  Superior,  and  con- 
sequently the  largest  body  of  fresh  water  in  the  world.  He  also 
ihinki  he  has  discovered  the  source  of  the  Nile.  The  Indianap- 
olis Journal  summarizes  the  latest  report  as  follows: 

"  It  is  now  generally  conceded  by  the  closest  students  of  Afri- 
can geography  that,  in  all  probability,  Stanley,  the  American  ex* 
plor^,  has  discovered  the  true  source  of  the  Nile.  The  substance 
of  Livingstone's  discoveries  in  this  r^ard  was  that  the  Nile  flows 
out  of  Albert  Niyanza  (Lake  Albert),  which  is  itself  fed  by  the 
much  larger  Victoria  Niyanza.  But  where  this  great  body  of 
water  came  from,  or  what  was  its  chief  source  of  supply,  Living- 
stone could  not  determine.  He  also  made  the  mistake  of  sup- 
posing that  the  Victoria  Niyanza  was  a  series  of  lakes,  while 
>  Stanley  has  proven,  by  a  voyage  of  circumnavigation,  that  it  is  a 
single  lake.  More  than  this,  he  has  shown  that  its  chief  tribu- 
tary is  the  river  Shimeeyu,  which  flows  from  a  southeastward  di- 
rection through  a  swampy  region,  which  forms  its  chief  source  of 
supply.  Stanley  estimates  the  length  of  this  river  at  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles.  He  marche^  along  its  entire  course,  fixed 
the  point  of  its  junction  with  the  lake,  and,  by  circumnavigating 
the  latter,  proved  that  the  Shimeeyu  is  its  largest  tributary.  As 
the  Nile  flows  out  of  AJbert  Niyanza,  which  is  fed  by  Victoria 
Niyanza,  of  which,  in  turn,  the  Shimeeyu  is  the  main  feeder,  the 
latter  may  &irly  be  regarded  as  the  true  source  of  the  Nile,  and 
its  fountain  head  as  the  fountain  head  of  that  great  river.     Stan- 
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ley  has  also  shown  himself  one  of  the  most  intrepid  and  sagacious 
of  modem  explorers,  and  in  discovering  the  extreme  source  of  the 
Nile  he^has  solved  a  problein  which  has  puzzled  the  scientific  world 
irom  the  earliest  historic  period.  Practically,  the  solution  of  the 
mystery  may  be  of  little  value,  but  it  has  been  the  subject  of  so 
much  conjecture,  and  the  various  attempts  to  solve  it  have  cost  eo 
many  precious  lives,  that  Americans  nyiy  well  feel  proud  that 
the  prize  has  at  last  been  carried  off  by  an  American  citizen." 


What  Pabents  Want  op  ScHOOLS.-r-One  of  our  most  dis- 
tinguished teachers  says,  that,  in  the  case  of  two  thousand  or 
more  boys  who  have  passed  under  his  care,  no  parent  has  ever 
forgiven  him  if  he  said  to  him,  *'  Your  boy  is  not  quick  or 
bright ;  but  he  is  thoroughly  pure  and  true  and  good."  They 
did  not  forgive  him  for  saying  so,  because  they  took  it  for 
granted  that  the  goodness  could  be  attained  in  any  odd  hour 
or 'so;  but  the  brightness  or  quickness  seemed  of  much  larger 
importance.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  teacher  had  said, 
"  Your  boy  Jeams  every  lesson,  and  recites  it  well ;  he  is  at  the  ^ 
head  of  his  class,  and  will  take  any  place  he  chooses  in  any 
school,"  nine  parents,  he  says,  otH;  of  ten  are  satisfied,  though  he 
should  have  t«  add,  ''  I  wish  I  were  as  sure  that  he  was  honest, 
pure  and  untelfish.  But  in  truth  the  other  boys  do  not  like  him, 
and  I.  am  afraid  there  is  something  wrong."  To  that  warning, 
he  says,  people  reply,  "Ah,  well,  I  was 'a  little  wild  myself  when 
I  was  a  boy.  That  will  all  come  right  in  time."  •*  Will  come 
right,"  as  if  that  were  the  one  line  of  life  which  took  care  of 
itself,  which  needed  no  training ;  the  truth  being,  that  this  is  the 
only  thing  which  does  not  come  right  in  time.  It  is  the  one 
thing  which  requires  eternity  for  its  correction,  if  the  work  of 
time  have  not  been  eagerly  and  carefully,  and  with  prayer, 
wrought  through, — E.  E.  Hale. 


Garibaldi,  although  he  has  ostensibly  accepted  it,  has  never 
drawn  a  dollar  of  the  pension  of  920,000  a  year  recently  given 
him  by  the  Italian  government,  and  it  is  said  to  be  doubtful 
whether  he  ever  will. 


OFFICIAL  DEPARTMENT. 


COMPARATIVE  Statement  of  SummarU  of  StaHeiiee  frwn  Coumly  Su-^ 
periniendenU*  Reports  for  Sept,  1,  1874,  and  8q>t.  1, 1876. 


'TSAR. 


1874. 


1876. 


Total  Enumeration 

Total  namber  of  pupils  admitted  into  the 

schoolfl, 

Average  daily  attendance  of  all  children  in 

the  schools. 

Number  of  districts  in  which  schools  were 

taught 

Number  of  districts  in  which  no  schools 

were  taught - 

Total  num&r  of  districts 

Number  of  colored  schools  taught 

Number  of  district  graded  schools 

Number  of  township  graded  schools... 
Average  length  of  school  year  in  days 
Number  of  white  teachers  employed 
Number  of  colored  teachers  cmpi 
Total  number  of  teachers  employe<i 


AYSRAOS  COMPENSATION  OF  TEACH  IRS. 


In  townships — Males 

"  Females^ 

In  towns — Males- 

"  Females.. 

In  cities — Males... 

"  Females.. 

Amount  of  tuition  revenue  expended.. 

"         special  school  revenue  ezpend'd 

Total  amount  of  revenue  expended...., 

Number  of  school  houses — Stone 

Brick.. 

Frame 

Log 


664.797 

489,044 

298,966 

9,106 

63 
9,168 

96 
161 
110 
118 

12,656 


$2,626,328  80 
1,788,890  70 


667,ni 

602,362 

300,763 

9,180 


9,182 

132 

290 

106 

120 

18,047 

86 

13,183 


$2  03 

1  80 

3  24 

2  19 

4  60 
2  26 

$2,830,747  06 
1,699,467  49 


H369,214  00 

82 

1,117 

7,667 

279 


$4,690,204  64 

92 

1,236 

7,763 

227 


Total 

Total  estimated  value  of  school  property... 
Number  of  volumes  taken  out  of  township 

and  city  libraries  during  year 

Number  of  school  houses  erected  during 

year..  ....M... 

Ta)ue  of  school  houses  erected... .•••..•• 


9129 
$10,318,692  " 


68  $10, 


72,802 

479 
$776,617  33 


9,307 
1,870,337  68 

198,496 


382 
$661,646  14 
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STATEMENT  Showing  the  condition  qf  School  Funds  at  ihown  hy  Report 

0/  1876. 

COMMON  SCHOOL  FUNS,   1876. 

1.  KoD-negotiable  bonds $8,904,788  21 

2.  Amount  held  by  coantiee  June,  1874 2,408,898  04 

8,  Additions  by  flnes  of  clerks  of  courts 26,812  68 

4.  Additions  by  fines  of  justices  of  the  peace,       20,620  70 

6.  Additions  from  all  other  sources. 8,724  68 

Total $6,862,784  16 

C0NGSE88I0KAL  TOWNSHIP  FUND,  1876. 

1.  Amolmt  in  June,  1874 $2,296,778  66 

2.  Additions  from  sale  of  lands 84,644  71 

8.    Value  of  11,667  60-100  acres  of  unsold  lands     106.177  26 

ToUi ^....  $2,486,600  62 

Total  School  Fund .*....  $8,798,884  78 


Concerning  practice  in-  language.  Prof.  B.  6.  Northrop  says :  '*  Every 
recitation  may  be  practically  a  language  drill  both  in  terseness  and  pre- 
cision. Let  every  pupil  be  held  accountable  for  all  errors  in  pronuncia^ 
tion  or  grammar  occurring  in  the  class  room,  as  if  they  were  his  own, 
unless  he  notices  and  corrects  them ;  and  fet  him  be  encourged  to  try, 
when  confident  that  he  can  give  any  answer  in  briefer  or  better  terms 
than  his  classmates  have  done.  This  method  keeps  all  on  the  alert,  and 
develops  the  habit  of  attention  and  of  criticism.  With  young  children, 
conversation  should  be  one  of  the  attractions  of  the  school,  as  it  is  of  the 
well  regulated  home.  To  teach  how  to  talk  well  should  be  a  constant 
aim  of  both  home  and  school  training.  To  attend  carefully,  to  question 
to  the  point  and  respond  aptly,  disciplines  every  faculty.  Just  here  is 
one  of  the  greatest  deficiencies  of  American  schools,  compared  with  the 
best  schools  oi  Switzerland,  Germany  and  England.  With  us  nothing 
of  equal  importance  is  so  underrated  as  the  culture  of  the  expressive 
faculties." 


EDITORIAL. 


Thb  Educationist  has  been  consolidated  in  Thb  Indiana  School  Journal,  W. 
A.  Bell  is  to  continue  as  Editor,  A.  0.  Shortridge  and  George  P.  Brown  are  to  be  associate 
editors.  Each  editor  is  to  be  at  liberty  to  express  his  views  on  educational  matters  without 
holding  the  others  responsible  for  the  same.  Mr.  Shortridge's  articles  will  be  signed  S., 
and  Mr.  Brown's,  B. 


If  you  do  not  get  your  Journal  by  the  15th  of  the  month,  write  bt 
once. 

If  you  wish  the  address  of  your  Journal  changed,  give  the  old  post 
office  as  well  as  the  new,  together  with  the  county  in  each  case. 

New  subscribers  should  add  ten  cents  to  the  subscription  price  of  the 
Journal,  to  prepay  postage,  as  the  new  law  requires.  If  sent  with  the 
subscription  it  will  save  trouble  and  expense. 

We  are  out  of  March  and  June  numbers  of  the  Journal  and  will  be 
glad  to  extend  the  time  one  month  of  any  wbo  will  return  to  us  either 
•f  these  numbers,  giving  name  and  address.    Please  send  at  once. 


SCHOOL  GOVERNMENT. 


The  following  suggestions*  contain  much  that  will  be  of  practical 
value  to  our  teachers : 

^^  CharcLeteruiics  qf  School  Ooveemment — Growing  out  of  the  objects  to 
be  subserved  in  the  government  of  the  school,  there  are  certain  charac- 
teristics belonging  to  such  government  which  it  is  important  to  consider 
To  secure  these  objects  the  government  must  be: 

Ist.  Exact, — requiring  not  a  half  yielding  to  its  demands,  but  an  en- 
tire and  ready  compliance  therewith. 

2d.  Uniform, — ^making  the  same  demands,  and  requiring  the  same 
obedience,  each  day. 

8d.  Firm  but  kindly, — not  yielding  to  reiterated  importunities,  nor 
denying  sternly,  but  refusing  finally,  and  consenting  cordially. 

«Prof.  Luce. 
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4th.  Impartial, — requiring  the  same  obedience  from  all  to  the  same 
demands. 

dth.    Just, — looking  only  to  the  best  interests  of  the  school. 

6th.  Preventive, — seeking  always  to  deter  from,  rather  than  to  punish 
offences. 

Offeswet  — The  offences  of  which  the  government  should  take  cogni- 
zance by  preventing,  when  •possible,  or  punishing,  when  necessary,  be- 
ginning with  the  less  heinous,  are  as  fbllows :  ' 

Ist.    Unintentional,  accidental,  and  careless  acts. 

2d.  Deliberate  offences.  Of  these  there  are  several  classes,  as  mis- 
chievous acts  done  for  fun,  annoyances  of  other  pupils,  willful  violation 
of  set  rules,  and  annoyances  of  teacher. 

8d.  Vicious  offences, — such  as  are  committed  from  obstinacy,  spite,  or 
for  revenge. 

4th.    Malicious  acts. 

Under  one  of  these  heads  will  come  every  offence  that  can  be  com- 
'  mitted  in  the  school. 

PreTjenting  Offences. — It  is  always  better  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of 
an  offence  than  to  correct  it.  Among  the  means  to  be  used  for  this  pur- 
pose, are  the  following: 

Ist.  Employment.  A  school  employed  is  a  school  governed.  A 
school  interestingly  employed  is  a  school  pleasantly  governed.  Employ- 
ment should  be  made  pleasant,  should  be  such  as  the  pupil  can  accom- 
plish, and  should  be  so  varied  in  character,  that  it  may  be  as  little  weari- 
some as  possible.  Hence  the  proper  classification  of  the  school,  and  the 
arrangement  of  the  daily  work,  become  elements  in  the  government. 

2d.  Educating  the  pupils  to  self-respect  and  self-control.  A  majority 
of  school  offences  are  the  outcome  of  impulse,  rather  than  of  intent  to 
offend.  The  purpose  of  the  government,  as  regards  such  offences,  should 
be  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  them,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  train  the 
pupil  to  bring  his  impulses  into  subordination  to  his  reason  and  will. 
Hence  uniform,  patient  anjd  persistent  effort  should  be  put  forth  by  the 
teacher  to  develop  in  the  pupil  such  a  sense  of  self-respect,  as  will  lead 
him  to  control  his  impulses,  and  thus  habituate  him  to  self-control. 

8d.  Trusting  pupils.  In  order  to  develop  self-respect  and  self-control 
in  pupils,  they  must  feel  that  they  are  respected,  and  must,  within  proper 
limits,  be  left  to  their  own  control.  Hence  they  must  feel  that  they  are 
trusted.  The  feeling  that  we  enjoy  the  confidence  of  others,  naturally 
begets  in  us  the  desire  of  becoming  worthy  of  that  confidence  and  this 
desire  becomes  for  us  a  rule  of  action. 

4tlL  Developing  public  opinion  in  favor  of  right  action.  There  is  in 
every  school,  as  in  society,  a  public  opinion  exerting  large  influence  upon 
the  character  of  the  school.  Sometimes  such  opinion  is  in  favor  of  wrong 
doing.  When  such  is  the  case,  the  government  must  be  one  of  force 
until  the  teacher  can  revolutionize  public  opinion.    The  leaders  of  public 
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opinion  in  the  school — for  schools  are  like  society  in  having,  such  lead- 
ers— ^niuBt  first  be  brought  into  proper  condition. 

5th.  Parental  infiuence.  One  of  the  first  duties  of  the  teacher  is  to 
bring  himself  and  the  parents  of  his  pupils  into  friendly  relations.  He 
will  be  able  to  secure  their  co-operative  influence  in  favor  of  good  order 
in  the  school.  And  pupils  feeling  that  the  rule  of  the  teacher  meets  the 
iipprobation  of  their  parents,  will  rarely  put  themselves  in  opposition 
thereto. 

6th.  Punishments.  Finally,  as  a  means  of  preventing  both  the  oc- 
currence and  the  recurrence  of  offences,  punishments  of  various  kinds 
must  sometimes  be  employed.  And  the  teacher  has  the  right,  moral  and 
legal  to  inflict  punishment;  but  it  must  be  a  reasonable  one,  and  one  not 
working  harm  to  the  pupil,  otherwise  the  teacher  is  liable  to  prosecution. 
This  right  to  inflict  punishment  grows  out  of  the  relation  of  the  teacher 
to  his  pupils;  for  he  stands,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  in  the  place  of  the  pa- 
rent while  the  child  is  under  bis  charge,  so  far  as  its  control  is  concerned. 
In  regard  to  punishment,  several  particulars  are  to  be  considered : 

First,  As  regards  its  objects.  They  are  two-fold.  First,  it  looks  to 
the  sole  good  of  the  pupil  in  restraining  him  from  the  repetition  of  an 
offence,  and  is,  hence,  reformatory.  In  case  of  offence  repeated  after 
repeated  promises  of  amendment,  because  the  pupil's  impulse  is  stronger 
than  his  will,  punishment,  with  its  consepuent  pain,  mental  or  physical, 
comes  in  to  reinforce  his  will  by  the  remembrance  of  that  pain  when  the 
impulse  again  arises,  and  to  lead  him  to  self-control.  Second,  it  looks  to 
the  good  of  the  school  in  deterring  others  from  committing  like  offences, 
through  fear  of  like  punishments. 

Second,  As  regards  kinds  of  punishment.  They  should  be  first  suited 
to  the  nature  of  the  offence;  second,  never  of  such  character  as  to  sub- 
ject the  pupil  to  the  ridicule  of  the  school;  third,  never  such  as  to  en- 
danger the  physical  well  being  of  the  child;  fourth,  such  as  to  commend 
themselves  to  the  consciences  of  those  receiving,  and  those  witnessing 
them.  They  should  be  private  when  administered  solely  for  the  good  of 
the  pupil ;  public,  when  for  the  good  of  the  school.  Specifically  they 
may  be  reprimands,  deprivation  of  privileges,  whipping,  suspension  from 
recitations,  and  expulsion  from  the  school.  They  should  never  be  in- 
flicted in  anger,  or  in  a  revengeful  spirit ;  and  generally,  not  immedi- 
ately following  the  offence.  Often  a  little  time  for  repentance  on  the 
part  of  the  pupil,  and  a  little  cool  reflection  on  the  part  of  the  teacher, 
will  m'aterially  modify  the  punishment,  and  for  the  better.  In  case  of 
rebellion  against  the  teacher's  authority,  however,  the  punishment  should 
be  quick,  sharp,  and  effectual. 

Maxims : 

i.    Have  one  rule — "do  right." 

2.    Never  threaten. 

S.    When  you  consent,  do  so  cordially. 

4.    When  you  refuse,  do  so  finally. 
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5.  Never  punish  in  anger  or  revengefolly. 

6.  Never  scold,  or  speak  in  an  elevated  key. 

7.  Govern  yourself  if  you  would  govern  others. 

8.  Find  fault  seldom. 

9.  Commend  often. 

10.  Never  give  an  unnecessary  command. 

11.  Never  give  a  command  you  do. not  intend  to  have  obeyed. 

12.  Be  just,  kindly  courteous,  sympathetic,  exact  and  manly  in  ^rou 
intercourse  with  your  pupils  and  their  parents. 

These  principles  and  maxims  observed,  the  school  will  be  pleasant,  the 
pupils  happy,  and  the  government  easy.''  B. 


VOLUME  XX. 


With  this  number  the  twentieth  volume  of  the  Indiana  School 
Journal  is  completed.  In  looking  over  the  volume  and  comparing  it 
with  other  similar  journals,  Indiana  teachers  have  certainly  no  reason  to 
complain.  It  gives  an  average  of  over  50  pages  per  month,  exclusive  of 
advertising.  Not  more  than  two  other  monthly  school  magazines  have 
given  so  much.  The  quality  and  variety  of  matter  have  been  as  good 
as  the  editor  could  provide,  and  have  given  general  satisfaction.'  If  the 
editor  may  trust  the  numerous  commendations  that  reach  him  from 
every  quarter  and  from  competent  judges,  no  paper  enjoys  a  higher  rep- 
utation for  being  ^^practiealj"  and  "  especially  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the 
common  school  teacher."  While  the  editor  has  remembered  that  the 
masses  of  the  teachers  wish  and  need  methods — specific  and  pointed  di- 
rections as  to  how  to  instruct  and  how  to  govern — he  has  not  forgotten 
that  a  large  and  rapidly  growing  number  of  teachers  are  not  satisfied 
with  empirical  teaching,  but  desfre  rather  to  study  principles  and  there- 
from deduct  their  own  methods. 

The  Journal  is  now,  as  it  always  has  been,  devoted  exclusively  and 
wholly  to  the  interests  of  Indiana  schools  and  Indiana  teachers,  and 
whatever  advancement  there  may  have  been  (and  no  State  in  the  Union 
has  made  greater,  within  the  last  ten  years)  more  of  it  is  due  to  the  In- 
diana School  Journal  than  to  any  other  single  agency.  This  being  true, 
Indiana  teachers  cannot  afford  not  to  support  their  own  State  paper. 
The  Journal  has  but  little  reason  to  complain  of  the  support  teachers 
have  given  it.  Its  circulation  is  now  4000^  and  has  averaged  nearly 
that  for  the  last  three  years.  This  circulation  is  principally  within  this 
State,  and  considering  the  number  of  teachers,  not  more  than  one  other 
paper  published  receives  so  large  a  home  patronage. 

The  Editor  takes  this  opportunity  to  return  hearty  thanks  to  the  nu- 
merous friends  of  the  Journal  throughout  the  State,  and  promises  to 
make  Volume  XXI,  if  possible,  better  than  any  of  its  predecessors. 
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We  give  this  month  an  index  of  the  Volume  just  closed  for  the  benefit 
of  those  teachers  who  may  wish  to  have  their  Journals  bound.  Most  of 
the  matter  published  will  be  just  as  good  reading  years  hence,  as  it  is 
the  month  it  is  published.  Bound  volumes  of  the  Journal  make  an  ex- 
cellent reference. library  for  a  teacher. 


With  this  number  the  time  of  the  subscription  of  a  large  number  of 
teachers  expire.  We  hope  for  a  prompt  renewal.  If  each  teacher  could 
send  another  name,  or  several  other  names  with  his,  he  would  not  only 
oblige  us,  but  be  doing  his  fellow  teacher  and  the  schools  a  special  service. 


THE  CENTENNIAL. 


Indiana  at  ike  CenUnnial  is  the  watchword  for  the  next  two  months, 
for  every  teacher  worthy  of  his  profession.  Now  is  the  time  to  act. 
Now  is  the  time  to  begin  the  preparation  of  prodacts  for  exhibition.  Now 
is  the  time  to  raise  money.  The  "show"  is  going  on,  other  States  are 
getting  ready  and  will  make  displays — some  of  them  magnificent  ones — 
what  will  Indiana  do?  We  believe  that  we  answer  for  the  teachers  of 
Indiana  when  we  say  that  the  Hoosier  State  will  not  be  in  the  rear. 
Indiana,  in  fact,  ranks  well  with  other  states  in  educational  matters,  and 
this  truth  mwi  be  made  apparent  at  Philadelphia.  We  have  a  gallant 
leader  in  the  person  of  Superintendent  J.  H.  Smart,  whom  the  secretary 
of  the  Centennial  Commission  says  has  better  and  clearer  ideas  in  regard  to 
the  educational  display  at  Philadelphia,  than  any  other  man  in  the  United 
States.  Mark  one  /or  Indiana.  Certain  it  is  that  Mr.  Smart  is  devoting 
much  time  to  this  matter,  and  will  carry  it  successfully  through  if  the 
teachers  will  but  give  him  the  necessary  assistance. 

Nearly  every,  county  in  the  State  is  intending,  in  some  way,  to  be  rep- 
resented in  the  display  of  products — sofne  in  one- way  and  some  in  an- 
other. There  was  fear  in  the  beginning  that  a  sufficient  amount  of  school 
products  could  not  be  collected  to  make  a  creditable  showing,  but  that 
fear  has  given  place  to  the  other,  that  so  much  will  be  ^ent  that  sufficient 
room  cannot  be  obtained  for  ita  display.  The  vital  question*  Just  now  is 
the  money.  We  are  glad  to  know  that  teachers  so  generally  have  taken 
the  suggestion  of  the  committee,  and  have  determined  to  celebrate  the 
69th  anniversary  of  the  admission  of  Indiana  into  the  Union  (Dec.  11), 
by  giving  some  sort  of  an  entertainment  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
money.  In  a  great  many  counties  every  school  in  the  county  will  do 
something  in  the  way  of  raising  its  share  of  money,  and  if  this  can  be 
made  general,  the  schools  alone,  on  that  one  day,  will  raise  $10,000. 

The  Connersville  high  school  has  lead  off  ahead  of  time.  On  the 
evening  of  November  17,  it  gave  an  entertainment  which  realized  $50, 
which  has  been  paid  into  the  treasury.    This  indicates  what  schools  may 
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do  if  they  will  but  make  the  effort.  We  sugi^est  that  these  entertain- 
ments should  be  inexpensive,  and  that  the  price  of  admission  should  be 
low,  one  of  the  objects  being  to  enlist  the  sympathy  and  co-operation  of 
as  many  people  as  possible.  , 

Let  us  remember  that  the  reputation  of  the  State  is  at  stake,  and  that 
it  must  not  be  allowed  to  suffer.  Indiana,  expects  every  man  to  dg  his 
duty. 


THE  STATE  ASSOCIATION. 


We  give  elsewhere  the  programme  of  the  State  Association  which  be^ 
gins  Dec.  28.  A  good  variety  of  subjects  is  fjimished,  and  those  wlio 
have  parts  assigned  are  among  the  ablest  teachers  of  the  State.  The 
historic  feature  of  the  association  will  lend  special  attraction  to  the  old 
charter  members,  a  few  of  whom  will  yet  be  in  attendance,  and  scarcely 
less  so  to  the  younger  members.  Every  teacher  will  be,  interested  in  the 
history  of  our  own  school  system  and  of  the  association. 

The  dissociation  will  celebrate  on  that  occasion  its  twenty-first  birth- 
day— it  will  be  just  of  age.  Let  it  be  made  a  sort  of  /anniversary  'meet- 
ing— ^a  grand  rally  at  the  opening  of  the  centennial  year.  Let  it  be  the 
largest  meeting  of  the  kind  ever  held  in  the  State — let  it  be  the  most  en- 
thusiastic. Let  it  indicate  what  Indiana  teachers  expect  to  do  at  Phila- 
delphia next  summer.  Let  every  teacher  come  to  the  meeting  expecting 
to  have  a  good  time,  and  he  shall  not  be  disappointed. 

For  particulars,  see  programme. 


THE   BANQUET. 


We  call  attention  to  the  arrangements  noted  elsewhere  of  the  reunion 
and  banquet  in  connection  with  the  State  Association,  and  endorse  it 
heartily.  One  of  the  objects  of  the  association  is  to  bring  teachers  to- 
gether that  they  may  become  acquainted  with  one  another.  Besides,  the 
meeting  occurs  in  the  Holiday  season,  and  it  is  more  than  allowable  for 
the  teachers  to  have  a  little  fan. 

We  also  like  the  plan  of  it.  From  our  standpoint,  it  is  much  better 
that  each  school  pay  a  small  fee  than  that  the  few  should  be  taxed  heavily 
that  the  many  should  be  entertained  free.  The  practice  that  prevails  in 
some  places  of  "bleeding"  book  agents  for  such  entertainments  is  simply 
a  species  of  black-mailing  which  teachers  should  be  above  indulging  in. 
The  book  agents  that  labor  in  this  State  are  all  gentlemen,  disposed  to 
do  their  full  share  toward  any  festive  enterprise  that  they  may  take  a 
part  in,  and  we  are  in  favor  of  treating  them  just  as  we  would  treat 
any  other  human  beings.  We  hope  that  at  least  twenty  of  them  will 
attend  this  banquet,  each  buy  his  own  ticket,  and  help  to  make  the  oc- 
casion one  long  to  be  remembered. 
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CONSTITUTIONALITY  OF  THB  COUNTY  SUPBRINTBND- 
KNCY  LAWir 


Judge  Parrett,  of  Posey  county,  has  decided  the  present  county  super- 
intendency  law  unconstitutional.  The  foyner  superintendent  refused  to 
give  up  the  office,  and  carried  the  matter  into  court  with  the  above 
result. 

*^The  court  held  that  the  act  of  March  6, 1865,  having  been  amended  by 
the  act  of  1878,  it  was  not  the  subject  of  any  further  amendment;  and 
an  act  professing  to  be  an  amendment  of  one  already  amended  was  nei- 
ther valid  as  an  amendatory  nor  as  an  original  law.  In  support  of  this 
opinion,  reference  was  made  to  the  case  of  Draper  vs.  Falley,  88d  Ind., 
465,  in  which  a  similar  question  was  presented,  upon  the  act  of  May  31, 
1861,  which  {MTofessed  to  amend  section  15  of  the  act  of  March  5,  1859, 
upon  the  subject  of  holding  certain  terms  of  court,  whereas  section  15  of 
the  act  of  1859  had  been  previously  amended  by  another  act  approved 
March  9,  1861.  It  was  held  that  the  act  of  May  31,  1861,  was  nugatory, 
both  as  an  amendatory  and  as  an  original  act.  It  attempted  to  amend  a 
section  of  an  act  which  had  been  previously  amended,  and  therefore  had 
no  existence.  The  opinion  of  the  court  in  that  case  was  fully  approved 
in  the  subsequent  trial  in  the  case  of  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Clay 
County  v8.  Markle,  et  al.,  46th  Ind.,  98;  and  the  same  point  has  been 
recently  expressly  ruled  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  a  case  not  yet  reported. 
For  these  and  other  reasons  the  court  held,  as  above  stated,  that  the  first 
section  of  the  act  of  1875,  as  it  attempted  to  amend  an  act  which  had 
been  previously  amended,  was  void,  and  conferred  no  power  upon  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  to  appoint  superintendents  of  schools. 

The  court  also  held,  that  the  appointment '  made  by  the  commissioners 
was  illegal  and  therefore  void,  and  that  the  old  superintendent  should 
hold  the  office  till  his  successor  was  legally  appointed  (by  trustees)  and 
qualified. 

Whether  this  case  has  been  appealed  or  not  we  do  not  know,  but  we 
understood  that  the  Marion  county  case,  which  was  the  same  and  which 
was  decided  the  reverse  of  this,  has  been  appealed.  If  the  Supreme 
Court  abides  by  its  late  ruling  in  the  Logansport  case,  it  is  bound  to  de- 
cide the  law  null  and  void.  If  the  Supreme  Court  takes  the  case  in  its 
order,  it  will  not  be  reached  for  at  least  a  year. 

Since  the  present  superintendents  are  at  work  and  most  of  them  doing 
well,  it  is  a  question  whether  a  general  change  at  this  time  would  be  a 
benefit  or  an  injury  to  the  schools. 

It  is  also  a  serious  question  now,  in  the  minds  of  many  friends  of  the 
schools,  whether  a  reversion  and  a  general  agitation  would  not  have  the 
effect  to  influence  unfavorably  the  action  of  the  next  Legislature,  with 
reference  to  this  matter. 


MISCELLANY. 


QUESTIONS  PREPABED  BY  THE  STATE  BOABD  OF  EDU- 
CATION  FOB  OCTOBEB,  1875. 

Phybioloot. — 1.  What  are  the  uses  of  the  bones?  What  is  their  con- 
dition at  different  periods  of  life? 

2.    What  are  the  uses  of  the  muscles? 

8.    What  is  meant  by  a  Law  of  Hygiene  ? 

4.    What  are  the  uses  of  sleep? 

6.  If  the  expansion  of  the  chest  be  restrained  in  any  way,  what  influ- 
ence is  exerted  upon  the  air  cells  and  the  blood  vessels  ? 

Geography. — 1.  What/  are  the  divisions  of  the  subject  Geography? 
Define  each. 

2.    Define  a  MouVtain  Bange  and  a  Mountain  System. 

8.  Locate  the  great  and  the  small  circles  of  the  earth  that  have  spe- 
cific names. 

4.  What  is  the  inclination  of  the  earth's  axis  to  the  plane  of  the 
earth's  orbit  ? 

5.  Name  the  seasons  which  occur  in  each  of  the  five  zones,  and  name 
the  months  in  which  they  occur,  respectively. 

6.  How  does  the  climate  of  the  United  States  compare  with  that  of 
Europe  in  the  same  latitudes?  If  there  is  any  difference,  what  is  it,  and 
upon  what  does  it  depend? 

7.  What  mountains  are  in  New  Hampshire,  and  what  is  the  highest 
peak? 

8.  Give  the  boundaries  of  Michigan  and  Wisconsin. 

9.  Name  two  principal  cities  on  the  Bhine. 

10.    Give  a  general  description  of  each  of  the  four  great  divisions  of 
Great  Britain. 

History. — 1.  Fpon  what  groimd  did  European  nations  claim  an  unin- 
habited country  on  its  discovery  by  them? 
2.    yfh.2X  was  the  origin  and  result  of  the  "  French  and  Indian  War  ?" 
8.    Give  a  brief  account  of  the  public  services  of  Benjamin  Franklin. 

4.  What  important  events  occurred  in  the  year  1776  ? 

5.  Why  will  next  year  be  celebrated  as  the  anniversary  of  American 
Independence? 
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Theory  and  Practice. — 1. '  What  importance  do  you  attach  to  a 
teacher's  understanding  thoroughly  what  he  is  called  upon  to  teach  7 

2.    What  are  some  of  the  characteristics  of  one  who  instructs  well  ? 

8.  What  opportunities  are  afforded,  by  th^  ordinary  work  of  the 
teacher,  for  proper  instruction  in  morals  ? 

4.  Do  you  think  it  well  to  devote  a  portion  of  time  each  day  to  the 
manners  and  habits  of  your  pupils  ?  If  so,  when  and  how  would  you 
doit? 

5.  Which  one  of  the  common-school  branches  may  be  made  the  means 
of  the  most  effective  moral  and  intellectual  culture? 

Arithmetic. — 1.  From  which  hand  do  you  write  numbers?  from  which 
do  you  numerate?  from  which  do  you  read  numbers? 

2.    Upon  what  principle  does  cancellation  depend  ? 

8.  Which  is  the  heavier,  a  Troy  pound  or  an  Avoirdupois  pound? 
What  is  the  difference  in  grains  ? 

4.  When  snow  is  uniformly  eight  inches  deep,  how  many  cubic  feet 
are  there  on  one-half  acre  oF  land  ? 

6.  Define  an  improper  fraction.  Define  a  complex  fraction.  Give 
examples  of  each. 

6.  If  f  be  added  to  4-5  and  the  sum  multiplied  by  }  and  the  product 
divided  by  |,  what  is  the  quotient? 

7.  If  1  7-9  yards  of  cloth  cost  $6  ^7,  what  will  8  6-6  yards  cost  ? 
Analyze. 

8.  Define  legal  interest.    Define  usury. 

9.  John  Doe  borrowed  $250*of  Richard  Roe,  payable  in  8  month,  at 
7  J  per  cent,  per  annum.  Write  a  promissory  note,  dating  it  Sept.  1st, 
1876,  sign  John  Doe's  name,  and  find  the  amount  due  at  maturity. 

10.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  bank  discount  and  the  simple 
interest  on  $750,  for  six  months,  at  8  per  cent,  per  annum? 

Grammar. — 1.  What  is  analysis  in  grammar?    What  is  its  use? 
2.    Tell  the  subject  and  the  predicate  of  the  following  sentences: 
"Tell  me  what  is  truth." 
•     '*  To  do  a  great  right,  do  a  little  wrong." 
8.   Tell  the  possessive  case,  both  singular  and  plural,  of  lady,  boy,  fox, 
thou,  who. 
4.    Correct  the  following  sentences : 

"  Do  you  use  Webster  or  Worcester's  Dictionary  ?" 
'^  No  pains  nor  costs  were  spared  to  make  it  grand." 
6.  Name  the  principal  parts  of  the  following  verbs:  sit,  set,  raise,  rise, 
shoe.    Name  a  ^art  of  each  of  the  above  verbs  that  is  not  a  {^ncipal 
part. 

6.  Rewrite  the  following  sentence  so  that  the  verb  shall  be  in  the  pas- 
sive voice :     "  I  saw  him." 

7.  Parse  "what"  in  the  following  sentences:  "Take  what  suits  you^" 
«  What  do  you  see  ?"    "  What  man  but  enters,  dies." 
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8.  Write  a  sentence  containing  a  verb  in  the  pa^t  sulqanctiYe;  another 
containing  tie  same  verb  in  the  past  perfect  indicative;  and  another  with 
the  same  verb  in  the  imperative  mode. 

9.  Analyze  the  following  sentence : 

"  Beneath  the  rule  of  men  entirely  great, 
" The  pen  is  mightier  than  the  sword** 

10.  Parse  the  words  italicised  in  the  preceding  sentence. 


Hon.  Gso.  P.  Mabsh,  the  noted  scholar,  in  a  lecture,  stated  that  there 
are  nearly  100,000  words  in  use  by  good  writers,  but  that  no  single  writer 
employed  more  than  a  small  proportion  of  the  whole.  Few  scholars  use 
as  many  as  10,000  English  words,  and  ordinary  people  not  more  than 
8,000.  In  all  Shakspeare  there  is  not  16,000  words,  and  in  all  Milton  but 
8,000. 

Dr.  Lxystti,  of  Indianapolis,  and  Jacob  Cooke,  of  Peabody  Institute, 
Mass.,  are  surveying  the  lakes  of  northern  Indiana.  They  have  sounded 
and  dredged  a  number  of  the  more  important  ones,  "  finding  them  shal- 
lower tlum  the  oldest  inhabitant  expected."  Prom  this  investigation  it 
is  hoped  to  reach  a  conclusion  regarding  the  geological  formation  and 
development  of  this  part  of  the  State. 

Therx  are  in  the  United  States  88  Agricultural  Colleges  with  8,927 
students  and  889  professors.  An  exchange  facetiously  remarks  that  it  is 
now  proposed  to  establish  a  school  for  young  men  who  intend  to  become 
farmers. 

Thb  State  Arch»ological  Society  elected  Daniel  Hough,  of  Indianap- 
olis, President,  and  Dr.  B.  T.  Brown,  Treasurer.  Vice  Presidents  were 
elected  from  each  district.  The  Society  intends  establishing  an  Archsao- 
logical  Museum  and  Library  at  Indianapolis. 

Lajatsttx'a  ftiU  name  was  Marie  Jean  Paul  Boch  Yves  Gilbert  Mor- 
timer Marquis  de  Lafayette. 

QuKRiKS. — Who  said  <' These  are  times  that  try  men's  souls."  Who 
said,  "Millions  for  defense,  but  not  a  ceat  for  tribute."  Who  said,  "The 
Ijoy  is  father  to  the  man."    Who  will  answer? 

Thx  Kokomo  Democrat  has  opened  an  educational  column.  The  first 
number  is  fUll  of  matter  interesting  to  teachers.  Bvery  paper  in  the 
State  oueht  to  have  such  a  column,  and  teachers  ought  to  contribute  to 
these  columns  and  support  the  papers. 

ZiONBviLLE. — The  Zionsville  graded  School  reports  as  follows,  for  Oc- 
tober: Enrollment,  246,-  average  daily  attendance,  198  2-6.  We  have 
a  good  building  and  a  working  school  within  it.  S.  S.  Townsley  is  su- 
perintendent. 
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Frakklin.— The  School  Board  of  Franklin  has  employed  Professor 
James  Dungan  to  giyo  regular  lessons  in  vocal  music  in  all  the  grades 
except  the  first  and  second,  in  the  Primary  Department. 

The  monthly  reports  show  the  following  results  at  the  close  of  second 
month,  Octoher29:  Numher  enrolled,  687;  number  belonging,  677. 
per  cent,  of  daily  attendance,  92  J;  cases  of  tardiness,  11 ;  number  nei- 
ther absent  nor  tardy,  815;  number  of  visits  to  school,  188.  The  above 
is. good,  but  would  have  been  better  but  for  "chills  and  fever." 

J.  H.  Martin  is  the  superintendent. 

LoGANSPOBT. — Superintendent  Walts  reports  the  following  for  Oct. : 
Number  enrolled,  1,499;  average  number  belonging,  1,858;  daily  attend- 
ance, 1,272;  per  cent,  of  attendance,  94;  tardies,  189;  visits  to  schools, 
244;  parents'  visits,  108;  number  of  teachers,  81;  average  number  of 
pupils  to  the  teacher,  46.7.  The  average  daily  attendance  is  140  greater 
than  for  the  month  of  highest  attendance  last  year.  The  names  of  all  the 
pupils  reaching  100  per  cent,  in  punctuality,  attendance  and  deportment, 
constitute  a  "roll  of  honor,"  and  are  published  in  the  papers. 

.  Pltmottth. — Plymouth  has  one  of  the  finest  school  buildings  in  the 
State^  and  the  school  inside  corresponds  well  with  the  building.  A  neater, 
cleaner  building  we  have  not  visited  for  a  long  time.  A  better  con- 
ducted, better  taught  school  we  have  not  visited  for  some  months.  Mr. 
B.  A.  Chase  is  one  of  the  best  superintendents  in  the  State,  and  he  is  sup- 
ported by  a  well  trained  corps  of  teachers. 

HuKTiNGTON. — School  IS  progressing  "splendidly."  Four  hundred 
and  ninety-nine  enrolled,  and  an  average  daily  attendance  of  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty-six  for  the  month  of  November.  Twelve  cases  of  tardi- 
ness. Two  additional  teachers  employed  since  opening  of  school,  making 
the  corps  consist  of  ten.  Huntington  will  do  its  quota  in  the  Centen- 
nial.   James  Baldwin  is  superintendent. 

South  Bknd. — Beport  for  October — number  enrolled,  1,460;  average 
belonging,  1,860;  daily  attendance,  1,272;  per  cent,  of  attendance,  98.6; 
cases  of  truancy,  21;  cases  of  tardiness,  150;  number  of  visitors,  262; 
number  of  teachers,  25.    D.  A.  Ewing  is  superintendent. 

^  Sbymour. — The  school  building  at  Seymour,  just  completed,  is  a  very 
elegant  one.  The  schools  of  Seymour,  under  superintendent  Caldwell, 
are  said  to  be  in  good  condition,  notwithstanding  the  place  is  cursed  by 
the  mearvut  newspaper  in  the  State. 

Cambridge  City. — Not  long  since  we  had  the  pleasure  of  looking 
through  the  schools  of  Cambridge  City,  under  the  control  of  James  B. 
Hall.  We  found  them  in  good  running  order  and  a  healthful,  growing 
condition.  Nothing  stifi^  nothing  over-strained,  but  common  sense  prin- 
ciples were  being  wrought  out  in  a  common  sense  way. 
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CoNKXBSYiLLK. — We  Still  haTo  fjiTorable  reports  of  the  Gonnenyille 
schools,  under  the  supervision  of  J.  L.  Rippetoe.  The  average  attend- 
ance for  the  last  month  was  96.5,  with  a  belonging  of  471. 

MuNoiE. — What  is  the  matter  at  lluncie?  Becentlj  a  boy  twelve 
years  old  was  prosecuted  and  fined  seventy-five  cents  for  striking  his 
teacher.  The  father  refused  to  pay  the  fine,  and  the  boy  was  sent  to  jail. 
Axfother  Muncie  teacher  whipped  a  pupil,  was  prosecuted  and  fined  one 
dollar  and  costs.    The  case  has  been  appealed. 

Elkhabt. — The  report  of  the  Elkhart  schools  for  October  is  as  follows: 
Number  enrolled,  1,168;  average  number  belonging,  1,074;  average 
daily  attendance,  1,010;  per  cent,  of  attendance,  94.1 ;  tardinesses,  191 ; 
cases  of  truancy,  14;  not  absent  or  tardy,  478;  visitors,  90.  W.  A.  Bar- 
nett  is  superintendent. 

Peru. — Summary  of  report  for  October:  Whole  number  enrolled, 
767;  average  number  belonging,  651 ;  average  attendance,  602;  number 
of  tardinesses,  88;  per  cent,  of  attendance,  92.  George  Q.  Manning  is 
superintendent. 

Hbkdbickb  County. — The  schools  of  Hendricks  county  are  reported 
as  doing  better  than  could  be  expected,  on  the  "  narrow  gauge*'  plan. 

CouNTT  Ikbtitutxs  will  be  held  in  St  Joseph,  Lake  and  Grant 
counties  the  week  beginning  December  27.  We  regret  that  it  seems 
necessary  for  them  to  come  the  same  week  of  the  State  Association.  Tip- 
pecanoe county  institute  will  begin  Dee.  20,  and  that  of  Miami  county, 
Jan.  8. 

Northern  Indiana. — The  institutes  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State, 
which  were  held  in  October  and  November,  were  unusually  large  and 
enthusiastic;  many  of  them  the  largest  ever  held  in  the  respective  coun- 
ties. DeKalb  county  reached  an  enrollment  of  289,  excluding  visitors. 
Klkhart,  Steuben,  Lagrange,  and  others,  did  not  &11  far  short  of  this 
superb  figure.  These  northern  friends  have  not  forgotten  the  Journal. 
The  Elkhart  institute  sent  in  a  list  of  56,  Lagrange  of  62,  DeKalb  of  41, 
etc.  The  Journal  never  before  had  so  large  a  circulation  in  northern 
Indiana.    Many  thanks. 

The  public  school  fund  of  Indiana  amounts  to  $8|796,000,  an  increase 
of  $87,000  during  the  past  year.  The  unsold  congressional  school  lands 
number  11,507  acres,  and  are  valued  at  $105,000.  No  State  in  the  Union 
can  make  a  better  showing  than  this. 

A  Oalivornia  School  Board  made  the  following  charges  against  a 
pedagogue}  "1.  Imoirality.  2.  Parshality.  Eeapin  ditorderly  skool. 
Oarring  unlafie  wepings." 

The  teachers  of  Franklin  and  Walnut  townships,  Montgomery  county, 
hold  a  joint  meeting  the  first  Saturday  in  December.  An  interesting 
time  is  anticipated. 
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CENTENNIAL  NOTES. 


Connersville  high  school  has  sent  in  $50  as  the  proceeds  of  the  first  of 
a  series  of  entertainments. 

J.  O.  Macpherson,  of  Wayne  county,  is  working  up  Centennial  mat- 
ters finely. 

The  teachers  of  Decatur  county  have  pledged  $1  each  for  Centennial 
purposes. 

Circulars  have  been  issued  by  a  large  number  of  county  superintend- 
ents on  Centennial  matters. 

All  the  prominent  cities  of  the  State  have  wheeled  into  line,  and  are 
making  an  effort  to  outstrip  each  other  in  the  Centennial  exhibit. 

Hon.  B.  C.  Hobbs  will  write  the  chapter  on  "  Reminiscences  of  Early 
School  Days^"  for  the  Centennial  History. 

The  rules  governing  the  preparation  of  children's  work  will  be  issued 
in  a  few  days. 

The  children's  work  will  be  done  the  first  two  weeks  in  February. 

Work  of  children  done  previous  to  that  time  will  be  admitted,  but 
must  be  marked  <*  special  products." 

Dr.  A.  Fatten,  of  Vincennes,  has  offered  a  series  of  prizes  to  the  va- 
rious schools  of  his  county  for  the  best  products  for  Centennial  purposes. 
No  man  ib  the  State  is  working  harder  to  make  the  Centennial  exhibit 
a  success,  than  Dr.  Fatten. 

At  the  county  institutes  of  Biown,  DeKalb^  Steuben,  Elkhart,  La-> 
grange,  Fulton,  Newton,  Blackford,  Jay  and  Orange,  the  teachers  re- 
solved to  do  all  in  their  power  to  make  the  Centennial  movement  a  suc- 
cess. 

Advices  have  been  received  that  in  sixty  counties  the  11th  of  Decern* 
ber  will  be  observed  as  a  Centennial  jubilee  day. 

Hon.  0.  W.  Greene,  State  Agent,  reports  that  the  State  is  alive  to  the 
importance  of  making  a  fine  exhibit  at  Fhiladelphia. 

No  teaoher  in  the  State  can  afford  not  to  have  a  hand  in  this  grand 
enterprise. 

The  Fress  has  very  generally  endorsed  the  Centennial  movement. 

Photographs  of  buildings  should  be  taken  before  cold  weather  sets  in . 
Every  county  in  the  State  should  have  a  half  dozen  of  its  buildings  pho* 
tographed  at  once. 

Superintendents  of  city  schools  should  see  to  it  that  their  architects 
are  preparing  plans  of  ideal  buildings. 

Let  s^ch  a  report  com  from  the  11th  of  December  movement  as  will 
show  what  the  teachers  of  Indiana  can  do. 

It  is  desirable  that  as  many  of  the  special  products  in  classes  A,  B,  C, 
D,  E  and  F,  of  the  scheme  as  is  possible,  should  be  sent  to  the  State 
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Superintendent  before  the  meeting  of  the  Indiana  State  Teachers'  Amo- 
ciation,  in  the  latter  part  of  December. 

An  exhibit  of  what  has  been  prepared  will  be  the  beet  stimulufl  to  the 
teachers  of  the  State  to  move  forward  rapidly. 

All  packages  shipped  to  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  at  In- 
dianapoliS)  should  be  prepaid.  ' 

Teachers  and  school  officers  are  requested  to  etate  bj  letter  to  the  Su- 
perintendent of  Public  Instruction,  on  or  before  the  15th  of  December, 
ber,  just  what  special  products  are  in  course  of  preparation  in  their  re- 
spective localities. 

COMMSNTS  ON  THE  INDIANA  CENTENNIAL  SCHEME. 

"  You  have  been  very  successful  in  forwarding  the  Centennial  scheme 
in  your  State,  and  I  have  been  telling  it  more  or  less  in  detail,  to  super- 
intendents and  committees  of  states  and  cities  that  have  been  calling, 
And  I  shall  now  be  able  to  send  them  your  own  circular."  [XJ.  S.  Com- 
missioner Eaton.] 

«<  I  am  greatly  obliged  for  the  circular  containing  your  scheme,  which 
is  an  admirable  one.  You  deserve  immense  credit  for  it,  and  no  doubt 
you  will  make  a  fine  exhibit."  [John  D.  Philbeiok,  State  Centennial 
Agent  for  Massachusetts.] 


J.  C.  Macphs«^on,  superintendent  of  Wayi\p  county,  announces  the 
following  township  institute  programme  for  his  entire  county.  We  give 
it  because  it  seems  to  us  a  model : 

1.  Bead  article  ^*  Township  Institutes,"  in  School  Journal  for  October, 
page  487. 

2.  Model  recitations  (class  of  pupils)  in  Fifth  Reader. 

8.  Model  recitation  (class  of  pupils)  in  Arithmetic  (advanced). 
4.  How  should  pupils  be  taught  to  study  a  Geography  Lesson? 
6.  How  should  pupils  be  taught  to  study  a  Grammar  Lesson? 

6.  When  is  the  best  time  to  have  writing  exercises? 

7.  Difficulties  and  experiences  of  the  month,  by  each  teacher. 

8.  Such  other  exercises  as  may  be  necessary  to  occupy  the  time. 

In  the  following  lines  the  word  "that"  is  used  to  exemplify  its  signifl- 
cations : 

Now  that  is  a  word  which  may  often  be  joined, 
For  that  that  may  be  doubled  is  clear  to  the  mind: 
And  that  that  that  is  right  is  as  plain  to  the  view. 
As  that  that  that  that  we  use  is  rightly  used  too: 
And  that  that  that  that  line  has,  is  right- 
In  accordance  with  grammar,  is  plain  in  our  sight. 
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OITT  SUPERINTENDBHTS'  MBBTING. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Superintendents  of  City  Schools  from  the 
States  of  Ohio,  Indiana^  Illinois  and  Michigan,  convened  at  Indianapolis 
Kovemher  18,  on  the  call  of  the  Ezecutive  Committee,  and  continued  in 
session  until  the  evening  of  the  19th.  The  following  named  gentlemen 
were  present:  F.  De  Wolf,  Toledo ;  Alston  BUis,  Hamilton ;  Jno.  B.  Peas- 
lee,  Cincinnati,  O.;  D.  H.  Harris,  Jacksonville,  111^  William  H.  Wiley, 
Terre  Haute;  Sheridan  Coz,  Kokomo;  Jno.  £.  Walts,  Logansport;  Jno. 
Cooper,  Richmond;  John  M.  Bloss,  Bvansville;  John  S.  Irwin,  Fort 
Wayne;  H.  B.  Jacohs,  Kew  Albany;  T.  J.  Charlton,  Viacennes;  John 
B.  Trisler,  Lawrenceburgh;  W.  A.  Boles,  Shelbyville;  Gheo.  P.  Brown, 
J.  J.  Hills,  J.  H.  Smart,  W.  A.  Bell,  and  J.  B.  Roberts,  Indianapolia; 
Hamilton  S.  McRae,  Muncie,  Ind.;  W.  B.  Crosby,  Davenport,  Iowa,  and 
others. 

The  time  of  the  convention  was  about  equally  divided  between  the 
discussion  of  various  problems  in  school  management  and  instruction, 
and  visiting  the  schools  of  Indianapolis. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  more  important  topics  discussed : 

1.  The  nomenclature  of  grades. 

It  was  unanimously  recommended  that  in  the  school  reports  thai  are 
issued,  the  grades  be  designated  the  first  year,  second  year,  etc.,  thjough 
the  course,  including  the  high  school,  and  that  each  city  be  left  free  to 
adopt  any  additional  names  for  the  grades  that  may  be  desirable  for  local 
reasons. 

2.  Are  there,too  many  subjects  of  study  in  our  public  schools? 
After  a  full  discussion  of  this  topic,  it  was  agreed  that  the  complaint 

often  made  that  the  attention  of  the  child  is  so  divided  between  a  great 
number  of  subjects  that  he  can  do  none  of  them  well,  was  not  well 
founded;  and  that  the  number  of  subjects  should  not  be  diminished. 
The  number  of  subjects  in  the  district  schools  requiring  study,  are  bat 
three,  viz:  Language,  Geography  or  History,  and  Arithmetic.  Music, 
Drawing  and  Penmanship  cannot  be  classed  as  severe  studies,  and  are 
valuable  for  the  relief  they  give  irom  continued  study,  as  well  as  for  the 
ouHure  and  skill  that  can  only  be  acquired  by  these  exercises. 

8.    Should  pupils  be  required  to  study  at  home  ? 

The  opinion  of  the  Convention  upon  this  topic,  was  expressed  by  % 
resolution  unanimously  adopted,  to  the  effect  that  no  home  study  should 
be  required  of  pupils  during  the  first  four  years  of  the  course. 

4.  Are  pupils  permitted  to  enter  the  High  Schools  at  too  young  an 
age? 

This  topic  commanded  the  attention  of  the  Convention  for  some  time, 
and  the  result  of  the  deliberations  was  crystalized  into  a  resolution  ad- 
vising that  pupils,  as  a  rule,  be  not  permitted  to  enter  the  High  School 
before  they  are  fourteen  years  old. 
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It  was  thought  that  th«  proper  and  legitimate  work  of  a  high  school 
oould  not  he  accomplished  at  an  earlier  age,  hecause  of  the  undeveloped 
condition  of  the  mental  powers  of  the  pupil.  There  will  be  individual 
exceptions  in  every  school,  which  the  judicious  teacher  will  recognise. 

6.    Examination  of  schools. 

Much  time  was  spent  in  considering  this  topic,  and  a  great  variety  of 
methods  were  reported.  No  general  conclusion  was  reached,  some  favor- 
ing montly  examinations,  others,  quarterly  examinations,  and  others -still, 
believing  that  all  examinations  should  be  made  at  irregular  intervals,  or 
at  such  time  as  the  teachers  and  pupils  were  not  expecting  them.  It  was 
generally  agreed  that  the  promotion  of  pupils  should  not  depend  upon 
the  result  of  the  final  examination  alone,  but  that  their  standing  through 
the  year  and  the  teacher's  general  estimate  of  their  work  should  also  be 
considered. 

6.    Irregular  promotion  of  classes. 

The  Convention  was  divided  in  opinion  upon  this  topic  Some  held 
that  there  was  a  maximum  and  a  minimum  amount  of  work  to  be  accom- 
plished in  each  grade ;  that  the  maximum  amount  was  enough  for  the 
brightest  classes,  and  that  they  should  be  kept  within  the  limits  pre- 
scribed in  the  course  of  study  during  the  year,  and  be  promoted  only  at 
the  close  of  each  school  year. 

Others  believed  that  the  bright  classes  should  be  permitted  to  pass 
through  the  work  of  the  grades  more  rapidly.  They  thought  that  with 
superior  teachers  it  was  possible  to  hold  the  pupils,  having  the  greater 
ability,  to  the  same  text-book  limits  as  the  duller  ones,  wiUiout  injury; 
but  that  the  general  result  would  be  that  the  more  capable  class  would 
oome  out  at  the  end  of  the  year  hardly  any  stronger  than  the  other,  and 
with  habits  of  inattention  and  listlessness,  occasioned  by  the  slight  work 
required  of  them. 

Several  other  topics  were  briefly  discussed,  vix:  Training  Schools, 
Teachers'  meetings,  The  Centennial  etc. 

The  following  named  gentlemen  were  appointed  as  an  Bxecutive  oom* 
mittee  to  arrange  for  the  next  annual  meeting:  Alston  Bllis,  D.  H. 
Harris,  W.  H.  Wiley,  H.  S.  Torbell,  Bast  Saganaw,  Mich. 


Thk  North  Western  Normal  School,  organized  at  Republic,  Ohio,  in 
1870,  and  conducted  at  Fostoria  during  the  past  year,  has  been  consoli- 
dated with  the  North  Western  Ohio  Normal  Sdiool  at  Ada,  Ohio,  to 
take  effect  immediately,  and  the  combined  institutions  will,  in  the  future, 
be  known  and  continued  at  Ada  under  the  corporate  name  of  the  North 
Western  Ohio  Normal  School. 

Qooj).-— A  teacher  writes  for  the  price  of  the  School  Journal,  aAd  wants 
to  know  if  there  is  any  reduction  to  teacher*. 
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STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 


7^  Thoenty-Firtt  Annual  SeMtion  of  the  Indiana  SiaU  Teachert'  Association 
toiU  be  held  on  the  2Sth,  2Qth  and  SOth  of  Dec.^  at  IndianapoUs. 

TUESDAY  EVENING,  DEO.  28. 

PBOQBAMME. 

7.80.  Address  of  Welcome,  M.  B.  Barnard.    Response  by  the  retiring 

President,  W.  A.  Jones. 
8.00.  Inaugural  Address,  Geo.  P.  Brown^ 
Appointment  of  Committees. 


WEDNESDAY.  MOBNING. 

9.00.  Miscellaneous  Business. 

9.15.  Object  and  Methods  of  School  Government,  D.  W.  Thomas. 

Discussion,  opened  by  W.  P.  Pinkham. 
10.00.  Grammar,  by  Miss  Mary  A.  Bruce. 

Discussion,  opened  by  — — -. 
10.46.  Best. 

11.00.  Beciprocal  Duties  of  Parents  and  Teachers,  by  0.  M.  Todd. 
Discussion  of  subject,  by  Dr.  J.  S.  Irwin  and  J.  A.  Zeller. 

AFTEBNOON  SESSION. 

2.00.  The  District  School,  by  J.  C.  Macpherson. 

Discussion,  opened  by  J.  H.  Martin. 
2.46.  Drawing  in  Public  Scliools,  by  Eli  P.  Brown. 
8.80.  Poverty  of  Ideas  in  High  Schools — ^the  remedy,  by  Mary  B.  Lyon. 

Discussion,  by  J.  B.  Boberts  and  Geo.  W.  Hufford. 

EVENING  SESSION. 

7.00.  History  of  the  Indiana  State  Teachers'  Association,  by  D.  Eckley 

Hunter. 
8.00.  Grand  Social.    (See  announcement  elsewhere.) 


THUBSDAY  MOBNING. 

■  9.00.  Miscellaneous  Business. 
9.16.  Superintendents'  Meeting. 
10.16.  History  of  Public  Schools  in  Indiana,  by  J«  M.  Olcott. 

Discussion,  opened  by  James  G.  May. 
11.00.  Centennial  Meeting.    Opening  Address,  by  Hon.  J.  H.  Smart. 
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APTEBNOON  SESSION. 

2.00.  A  Ploa  for  the  Practical  in  Common  School  Education,  by  O.  H. 
Smith. 
Discussion,  opened  by  W.  A.  Bell. 
2.46.  Teachers  should   be  acquainted  with   the  Science  of  Mind,  by 

Alexander  Martin,  D.  D. 
3.30.  Beports  of  Committees. 
4.00.  Election  of  Officers. 

EVENING  SESSION. 

7.00.  Miscellaneous. 

8.00.  A  Plea  for  Higher  Education,  by  Dr.  Lemuel  Moss. 


GBAND  SOCIAL  BEUNION  AND  BANQUET  ON 
WEDNESDAY  EVENING. 

The  Committee  have  arranged  with  the  proprietors  of  the  new  Grand 
Hotel  at  Indianapolis  for  the  use  of  all  the  parlors,  including  the  Grand 
Parlor  Hall,  and  to  have  an  excellent  supper  set  in  the  capacious  dining 
room.  A  suitable  programme  will  be  arranged,  so  as  to  not  only  afford 
the  teachers  of  the  State  an  opportunity  to  get  acquainted  with  each 
other,  but  also  a  most  enjoyable  social  occasion.  Five  hundred  guests 
can  be  accommodated  in  the  parlors  of  the  hotel,  and  all  may  be  seated 
in  the  dining  room  at  once. 

It  is  hoped  that  all  the  teachers  of  the  State  may  be  present  on  this 
Orand  occasion  at  the  Grand  Hotel. 

J.  M.  OLCOTT, 
Chairman  of  Com.  on  Social  Beunion. 


BATES  AT  HOTELS. 

fiegtiUr.  Bedaced. 

Grand  Hotel $8  to  4  $2  00 

Hotel  Bates 8  50  2  00 

Occidental 8  00  2  00 

Spencer  House 2  50  2  00 

Sherman  House 8  00  1  60 

National 2  60  2  00 

B.Mason's  Hotel 8  00  2  00 

Everet  House... 2  00  1  60 

McGuire  Hotel 2  60  2  00 

Pyle  House. 1  60  1  60 

Private  Boarding  Houses 1  00  1  00 
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RAILROADS.        ' 

The  Terra  Haute  and  IndianapoliB  Railroad  (Vandalia  line)  will  t^ 
turn  teachers  free  on  certificate  signed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Associa- 
tion.   The  Byansville  and  Crawfordsville  road,  same  as  Yandalia. 

The  Indianapolis,  Cincinnati  and  Lafayette  Railroad  will  sell  round 
trip  tickets  to  delegates  for  one  and  one-fifth  fare  at  the  following  sta- 
tions, viz:  Lafayette,  Colfax,  Thorn  town,  Lebanon  and  ZionsTille,  on  the 
west  end;  at  Shelby ville,  Greensburgh  and  Lawrenceburgh,  on  the  east 
end. 

The  Pittsburg,  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis  Railroad  (Pan  Handle)  will 
sell  excursion  tickets  at  about  two  cents  a  mile  from  all  the  stations,  on 
the  presentation  of  orders  for  excursion  tickets  to  the  agent.  All  teach- 
ers on  this  route,  or  its  branches,  including  the  Indianapolis  and  Vin- 
cennes  Road,  in  order  to  obtain  the  benefits  of  reduced  rates,  will  have 
to  write  to  J.  M.  Olcott,  Indianapolis,  for  certificate,  in  time  to  get  re- 
turn mail  before  starting. 

The  C.  C.  C.  &  I.  K  R.  will  sell  excursion  tickets  at  any  of  their  sta- 
tions, in  parties  of  twenty  or  more,  at  two  cents  per  mile,  each  way. 

The  Fort  Wayne  and'  Muncie  Railroads  will  sell  round  trip  tickets  at 
one  and  one-fifth  fare. 

The  I.  B.  A  W.  R.  W.  will  carry  teachers  one  way  at  5  cents  per  mile 
and  return  free.    Buy  round  trip  tickets. 

Several  railroads  not  yet  heard  from.  They  will  doubtless  give  the 
usual  reduction.  • 

For  further  information  correspond  with  the  chairman  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee,  at  Muncie. 

The  meeting  will  be  held  at  Roberts  Park  M.  E.  Church,  corner  of 
Delaware  and  Vermont  streets. 

H.  S.  McRAE,  Chairman  of  Ex.  Com. 


This  is  the  latest  school  boy  composition :  "  I  go  to  school  to  read  and 
rite  and  siphor  to  slide  on  the  ice  and  traid  off  an  old  nife  if  I  have  one, 
in  summer  to  pick  wild  fiowers  and  strawberries  and  to  get  out  of  work 
hot  days,  some  boys  has  go  to  school  to  get  out  of  their  mother's  road,  but 
I  would  rather  stay  in  winter  than  to  go  miles  and  set  by  a  cold  stove  and 
freeze  my  toes.  I  like  to  go  to  school  and  see  the  teacher  scold  the  big 
girls  when  they  cut  up.  Some  goes  to  school  to  fool  but  I  go  to  study 
when  we  are  old  we  can't  go  to  school  and  then  we  will  feel  sorry  that 
we  fooled  when  we  was  young  and  went  to  school.  I  don't  get  no  time 
to  fool  any  way,  for  I  have  enough  to  do  when  it  comes  to  my  gog- 
raphy." 

Stxel  Pbns. — Few  persons,  doubtless,  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
original  inventor  of  Steel  Pens  is  still  living.  Sir  Josiah  Mebon,  now  the 
great  pen  manufSacturer  of  Birmingham,  Eng.,  enjoys  that  distinction. 
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Hopkins  Monttm SKT.->The  following  pertona,  all  of  Martin  county^ 
have  contributed  one  dollar  each:  Jennie  Newland,  Mary  E.  Cox,  J.  D. 
Oaples,  J.  V.  Carico,  F.  M.  Westhafer.  Martin  county  teachers  give 
$6.26. 

Thx  average  length  of  a  teacher's  profeeeional  life  in  Terre  Haute  is  a 
little  less  than  three  years.  There  are  a  great  many  weddings  reported 
in  the  Terre  Haute  papers. 

Wx  give  on  the  third  cover  page  a  new  piece  of  music,  which  many 
of  our  readers  no  doubt  will  appreciate.  It  is  from  W.  W.  Whitney, 
Publisher,  Toledo,  Ohio. 
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Otbus  Smith,  who  is  extensively  known  in  this  State,  now  makes  his 
headquarters  at  Jackson,  Michigan.  When  at  Jackson  he  does  not  board 
at  the  public  hotel  any  more.  Oause  why?  He  is  married  and  has  a 
little  hotel  of  his  own. 

MiBB  M.  Hawobth,  author  of  Penmanship,  is  now  engaged  in  teach- 
ing writing  in  the  Lafayette  public  schools.  She  has  lately  prepared  a 
set  of  capitals  to  be  arranged  along  the  top  of  blackboards  as  copies. 

B.  F.  Tktxrs  has  been  employed  as  special  music  teacher  in  the  Mun- 
oie  schools,  at  $400  per  year.  He  only  devotes  a  part  of  his  time  to  the 
work. 

W.  T.  FiXLDfi  not  only  runs  the  Kewanna  schools  suocessfully,  but  is 
editor  and  proprietor  of  the  **  Kewanna  Post^"  a  forty-column  paper 
that  compares  favorably  with  other  county  papers,  and  is  superior  in  its 
educational  department. 

D.  E.  HuKTBB,  well  known  to  many  teachers  of  the  State  as  the  author 
of  Historic  Cards,  has  taken  an  agency  for  Hawe's  Historic  Charts  and 
Maps,  which  are  different  firom  anything  of  the  kind  yet  published.  His 
address  is  Bloomington. 

James  CBrixn,  superintendent  of  Laporte  county,  has  accepted  the 
position  of  assistant  superintendent  of  the  Beform  School  for  boys,  at 
Plainfield.  He  has  offered  his  resignation  as  county  superintendent,  and 
the  commissioners  will  fill  his  place  at  their  December  meeting. 

CoMFLiMXKTABT. — Having  witnessed  some  of  the  work  of  TT.  H.  Fer- 
tieh^  we  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  him  an  energetic,  practical 
institute  worker,  and  an  eloquent  lecturer.  We  are  quite  sure  that  edu- 
cators will  do  well  in  securing  his  services. 

Wm.  J.  Williams,  Prin.  of  Rochester  public  schools. 
T.  W.  FiXLDB,  Prin.  of  Kewanna  public  schools. 
2.  Mtxks,  Superintendent  of  Fulton  county  schools. 
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A.  0.  Shortridoe  baa  tendered  his  resignation  as  president  of  Purdue 
University.  It  will  be  difficult  to  fill  bis  place  witb  a  man  wbo  will  se- 
cure a  bigber  standard  of  order  and  scbolarsbip.  Mr.  Shortridge's  ideas 
on  these  matters  are  much  in  advance  of  what  is  generally  secured  in 
such  institutions. 

Miss  M.  A.  FALVSYf  a  teacher  in  the  intermediate  schools  of  South 
Bend,  with  an  enrollment  of  66,  and  with  an  attendance  of  98.4  per  cent, 
for  the  month  of  October,  has  not  a  caae  of  tardiness. 

Miss  Laura  Shields,  primary  teacher  in  the  same  schools  for  the  aame 
month,  witb  an  enrollment  of  76,  and  a  per  cent,  of  attendance  of  98.5, 
had  not  a  case  of  tardiness.  This  shows  what  teachers  may  do  in  this 
line. 

BiGHARD  Edwards  has  recently  tendered  bis  resignation  as  president 
of  the  State  Normal  School  of  Illinois,  He  has  been  at  the  head  of  that 
institution  for  more  than  fourteen  years,  and  is  known  throughout  the 
country  as  one  of  its  ablest  educators.  He  resigns  that  he  may  re-enter 
the  Congregational  ministry. 

Mrs.  D.  B.  Wklls,  principal  of  the  Plymouth  high  school,  delivered 
a  public  evening  lecture  before  the  Marshall  county  institute.  Her  sub- 
ject was  the  "Bulls"  and  "Bears"  in  education,  and  the  lecture  is  spoken 
of  in  the  highest  terms. 

W.  A.  BoLxs  still  remains  in  charge  of  the  Shelbyville  schools.  He 
has  held  that  position  for  many  years,  has  bis  schools  in  excellent  condi- 
tion, and  deservedly  ranks  with  the  best  superintendents  of  the  State. 

A  gentleman  accustomed  to  visiting  schools  recently  spent  some  time 
the  Qreencastle  schools,  and  says  that  Miss  O'Brien  has  "  the  best  school 
he  ever  visited. 

Hon.  E.  E.  Whitk,  of  Ohio,  has  been  employed  to  do  most  of  the 
teaching  in  the  Tippecanoe  county  institute,  to  bo  held  Christmas  week. 
Mr.  White  is  one  of  the  best  institute  workers  it  has  ever  been  our 
pleasure  to  listen  to.    We  trust  he  may  have  frequent  calls  to  Indiana. 

W.  D.  Hbkklb,  editor  of  the  National  Teacher,  will  attend  the  insti- 
tute at  South  Bend,  New  Year's  week.  We  hope  he  can  be  spared  in 
time  to  permit  him  to  look  in  upon  the  association.  We  believe  that  he 
was  present  at  its  birth,  and  he  will  receive  a  hearty  welcome  if  he  can 
Attend  the  celebration  of  its  21st  birth-day. 

M.  M.  Campbell,  superintendent  of  Monroe  county,  has  given  his 
teachers  a  great  deal  of  good  advice  in  bis  circular  No.  1. 

Miss  Myra  Baksr,  as  we  are  informed,  will  retire  f^om  the  school 
work  at  the  holidays,  after  a  continuous  service  of  twelve  years,  ten  of 
which  have  been  in  the  Yincennces  schools.  Miss  Baker  is  a  good  teacher 
and  her  place  will  be  hard  to  fill. 

J.  W.  CoLi  gives  half  his  time  to  teaching  vocal  music  in  the  Bich- 
mond  schools. 
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W.  0.  AiNswoBTH  IS  trying  to  arrange  for  a  grand  excursion  of  teach- 
ers to  the  Centennial  next  year,  at  reduced  rates. 

G.  W.  PuTSBBAUGH,  late  superintendent  of  the  Greenfield  schools, 
has  gone  into  the  manufi^ture  of  Straight  Wood  Furniture,  at  Green- 
field. 

J.  W.  Thobnbubo,  formerly  of  Hartford  City,  goes  to  Portland  as 
superintendent  of  schools. 

A.  D.  MoHLXB)  still  remains  at  Lagrange,  and  we  .are  glad  to  know 
that  he  will  have  the  pleasure  of  soon  occupying  a  new  school  huilding. 

G.  W.  Pabis,  former  superintendent  of  Randolph  county,  is  now  prin- 
cipal of  the  high  school  at  Union  City. 

J.  P.  Funk  is  superintendent  of  schools  at  Indiana's  first  capita), 
Corydon. 
E.  S.  HopKiKB  is  superintendent  of  schools  at  Jeffersonville. 

A.  0.  Goodwin,  late  superintendent  of  Clark  county)  is  principal  of 
the  Charlestown  ischools. 

B.  H.  Wbiqht  remains  as  principal  of  the  Fort  Wayne  high  school. 
G.  W.  FiTOH  is  still  superintendent  at  Brownstown. 

Gxobob  W.  Lsb  seems  to  be  a  fixture  at  Greencastle. 

A.  O.  RsuBSLT  is  the  man  who  superintends  at  Lebanon. 

K.  L.  Habshman  has  charge  at  Monterey. 

Prof.  Nathan  Nxwbt,  of  Spiceland,  is  now  in  Indianapolis  attending 
medical  lectures. 

Jab.  Du  Shanb  has  charge  of  the  high  school  in  South  Bend. 

S.  T.  Allbn  has  charge  of  the  Bnrbon  schools. 

Jab.  a.  Ltnn  is  principal  of  the  Newtown  schools. 

J.  H.  Dayib  has  charge  of  the  Ridgeville  Academy. 

Timothy  Wilson  is  principal  of  the  Spiceland  Academy,  an  institu- 
tioix  doing  better  work  than  many  of  our  colleges. 

H.  H.  CoNLBY  reigns  supreme  at  Newport. 

P.  P.  Stultz  still  manages  the  Rising  Sun  schools. 

J.  B.  Shbbwood  is  giving  satisfkctlon  at  Williamsport. 

W.  T.  Pby  suits  the  people  of  Washington. 

E.  S.  Hallocb  is  superintendent  at  Mishawaka. 

J.  G.  BowxBBOX  has  charge  at  Butler. 

O.  N.  RxcoBD,  formerly  of  New  York,  is  superintendent  at  Auburn. 

Fbank  Yak  Aukbn  superintends  the  schools  of  Waterloo. 

D.  M.  Allen  is  superintendent  at  Spenoerville. 

John  Bitbbivb  is  principal  at  LIgonier. 

Mbs.  Emma  A.  Gbxxn  is  teacher  in  the  Indianapolis  high  school, 

J.  C.  Eaolb  is  superintentent  at  Union  City.' 
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7.  F.  WiLLiAMB  BuperintendB  at  Middlebury. 

A.  L.  Lampost  U  principal  at  Briatol. 

B.  E.  J0KX8  is  superintendent  at  Danrille. 

O.  MiLLXB  is  superintendent  of  the  Warsaw  graded  schools. 
W.  J.  Williams  still  continues  in  charge  at  Rochester. 
A.  F.  Allsk,  last  year  at  Mitchell,  is  now  at  Orleans. 
0.  A.  MubbjlT  is^principal  of  the  ConnersTille  high  school. 
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Laqrakoi  Couktt. — A  normal  school,  consistine:  of  ninety-eight  pik- 
pils,  was  opened  m  the  town  of  Lagrange,  September  2(^  1876,  and  con- 
tinued in  session  five  weeks.  The  school  was  under  the  supervision  of 
our  county  superintendent,  E.  T.  Casper,  assisted  by  Isaiah  Fiatt  and  C. 
Y.  Boop.  The  commoik  branches  were  thoroughly  reviewed,  and,  in  ad- 
dition thereto,  classes  were  taught  in  algebra  and  chemistry.  The  time 
was  well  improved  by  both  teachers  and  pupils.  At  the^  close  of  the 
normal  school,  the  annual  teachers'  institute  was  held,  commencing  Oct. 
26.  There  were  at  least  160  persons  in  attendance  daily,  nearly  all  of 
whom  were  teachers.  The  instructors  from  abroad  were  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ford,  of  the  Teacher^  Judge  Brown,  of  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  Mr.  Cyrus 
Smith,  of  Jackson,  Mich.,  superintendent  Moury,  of  Elkhart  county,  and 
others.  The  "home  talent"  consisted  of  B.  T.  Casper,  8.  D.  Crane,  ex- 
county  superintendent,  A.  B.  Kohler,  superintendent  of  public  schools  in 
Lagrange,  Isaiah  Fiatt,  C.  T.  Boop,  Dr.  Booth,  6.  F.  Bradford,  and  oth- 
ers. Several  evening  lectures  were  delivered.  A  series  of  resolutions 
were  adopted,  among  which  are  the  following : 

Re^olved^  That  we  recommend  a  celebration  of  the  admission  of  In- 
diana into  the  Union  by  a  historical  discussion  to  be  delivered  in  the  town 
of  Lagrange,  on  the  11th  of  December  next,  at  2  o'clock,  p.  m.,  and  that 
spelling  schools,  or  other  appropriate  exercises,  be  held  in  the  several 
school  houses  on  the  evening  of  either  the  10th  or  11th  of  that  month. 

Rscolvedj  That  in  the  month  of  April  next  we  will  hold  a  special  ex- 
amination in  United  States  History,  under  the  direction  of  our  superin- 
tendent. 

If  there  is  a  county  in  the  State,  with  a  population  of  only  fourteen 
thousand,  that  has  held  a  larger  normal  school  or  institute  than  Lacprange, 
we  would  be  pleased  to  hear  from  it  Normal. 

DeKalb  CouKTT.^The  DeKalb  County  Teachers'  Institute,  held  at 
Waterloo,  commencing  Nov.  1,  and  ending  Nov.  6,  was  more  largely  at- 
tended than  any  previous  institute  ever  held  in  this  county,  or,  we  may 
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•afely  say,  in  this  State,  the  enrollment  reaching  130  the  first  day,  and 
that  for  the  entire  session  289,  overflowing,  with  visitors,  the  largest  hall 
in  town.  The  instructions  given  were  almost  entirely  by  the  teachers  of 
our  own  county,  and  a  great  amount  of  work,  of  a  very  practical  char- 
acter, was  accomplished.  The  institute  was  fisvored  with  the  presence  of 
President  Jones,  of  the  State  Normal  School,  who  delivered  several  lec- 
tures of  great  force  and  practical  value.  We  believe  this  is  the  only  in- 
stitute he  has  ever  attended  in  northern  Indiana;  he  has  the  kind  re- 
gards of  the  many  teachers  of  DeKalb.  On  Monday  evening  the  teach- 
ers enjoyed  a  social,  interspersed  with  speeches,  essays,  etc  Tuesday, 
Wednesday  and  Thursday  evenings  were  devoted  to  listening  to  lectures 
from  Wm.  A.  Bell,  of  the  Indiana  School  Journal,  H.  A.  Ford,  of  the 
Northern  Indiana  Teacher,  and  President  Jones,  of  the  State  Normal 
School.  Sup't.  Smart,  Dr.  Irwin,  of  Fort  Wayne,  Colegrove,  of  Ken- 
dallville,  and  Gyrus  Smith,  of  Jackson,  Mich.,  gave  us  short  calls  and 
spicy  speeches.  Mjoiy  thanks,  gentlemen.  The  teachers  of  DeKalb  are 
fully  awake;  146  attended  the  different  normal  schools  of  the  county, 
last  fall,  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  work.  With  Sup't.  Bams  in 
the  van,  they  are  bound  to  win.  D.  M.  Allbk,  Sec^y. 

NswTON  CouNTT. — The  Newton  County  Institute  convened  at  Good- 
land,  Oct.  26,  and  continued  in  session  five  days.  The  number  of  teachers 
enrolled  was  65,  which  is  an  increase  of  19  over  last  year's  enrollment. 
The  utmost  harmony  and  goodjfeeling  prevailed  throughout  the  session, 
which  was  voted  by  the  members  to  be  among  the  best,  if  not  the  beet 
institute  ever  held  in  Newton  county.  Lectures  were  delivered  by  the 
State  Superintendent,  Profs.  Griffith  and  Olcott.  The  schools  of  the 
county,  under  the  management  of  the  present  superintendent,  B.  F. 
Heisz,  must  continue  their  onward  mjirch.  Rkpobtsx. 

Martin  County.— The  Martin  County  Institute  was  held  this  year 
at  Loogootee.  The  attendance  was  good.  The  enrollment  was  ninety. 
W.  T.  Frj',  of  Washington,  Daviess  county,  was]the*principal  instructor, 
and  remained  all  the  week.  He  is  an  excellent  instructor,  and  knows 
how  to  adapt  his  work  to  the  needs  of  country  teachers.  Hon.  C.  S.  Dob- 
bins gave  an  evening  lecture.  W.  C.  Hats,  Sup't. 

Fulton  County. — The  teachers  of  Fulton  county  met  at  Bochester, 
Nov.  22.  The  following  officers  were  elected:  Recording  Secretary,  T, 
W.  Fields;  Assistant  Recording  Secretary,  Miss  Alia  Shoup;  Enrolling 
Secretary,  C.  F.  Mongomery.  Number  enrolled  first  day,  64;  Total 
number  enrolled  during  institute,  160.  Among  the  regular  institute  in- 
structors in  attendance  were  W.  H.  Fertich,  who  conducted  exercises  in 
elocution  and  theory  and  practice;  W.  A.  Bell,  whojgave  lessons  in  his- 
tory; Hon.  J.  H.  Smart,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  who  lec- 
tured on  Wednesday,  on  the  "  Interests  of  Education  ^in  Indiana."  D. 
'  B.  Yeazey,  of  Indianapolis,  did  good  work  in  map|drawing.    T.  W.  Fields, 
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of  Kewanna,  gave  exercises  in  physiology  and  penmanship.  W.  J.  Wil- 
liams aided  in  the  exercises  by  instructing  in  arithmetic  and  geography. 
W.  H.  Green  created  a  lively  interest  in  the  subject  of  grammar.  Lec- 
tures were  given  by  Prof.  Fertich,  on  "Manhood,"  and  by  W.  A.  Bell, 
on  "  Home  and  School."  Both  were  well  received.  Prof.  Fertich  gave 
an  elocutionary  entertainment  on  Thursday  evening.  It  was  the  general 
opinion  of  the  more  intelligent  teachers  that  superintendent  Myers  made 
a  happy  hit  in  securing  the  able  instructors  that  were  present.  Their 
work  was  highly  appreciated  by  a  majority  of  the  teachers.  Mr.  Myers, 
though  a  now  superintendent,  is  energetic,  and  is  doing  a  practical  work. 
This  was  regarded  as  the  most  interesting  institute  ever  held  in  the 
county. 

Jay  County. — The  Jay  County  Teachers'  Institute  was  held  at  Port- 
land, beginning  October  25.  8.  K.  Bell,  county  superintendent,  was 
chosen  president;  A.  Russell  and  J.  B.  Osborn,  secretaries.  The  attend- 
ance was  large,  the  interest  great,  and  the  work  done  in  every  way  prac- 
tical. Prof.  W.  H.  Fertich  was  with  us  during  the  entire  week  and  gave 
instruction  in  reading,  theory  and.  practice,  and,  by  his  ability  and  en- 
ergy, contributed  much  to  the  interest  of  the  institute.  W.  A.  Bell  was 
present  one  day  and  gave  a  lecture  on  Tuesday  evening.  Prof.  Fertich 
lectured  on  Wednesday  evening  and  Prof.  Davis  on  Thursday  evening. 
These  lecitures  were  listened  to  by  a  large  number  of  teachers  and  many 
of  the  citizens  of  Portland,  and  were  regarded  as  being  very  good. 

A  number  of  subscriptions  were  taken  for  the  School  Journal;  and  fif- 
teen dollars  and  thirty-five  cents  raised  for  the  Hopkins  Memorial.  The 
interest  throughout  the  sesion  was  unabated,  >ind  a  general  feeling  pre- 
vailtd  that  we  had  a  very  profitable  institute.  8.  K.  Bsll. 

OsAiraB  CovKTY. — ^The  Orange  County  Institute  met  at  Paoli,  Nov.  8, 
and  was  one  of  the  largest  and  beet  institutes  ever  held  in  the  county. 
Several  agents  of  publishing  houses  were  present  and  did  excellent  work, 
and  the  home  teachers  that  took  a  part  in  the  instruction  acquitted  them- 
selves with  credit.  The  exHBUperintendent  deserves  special  mention  for 
his  devotion  and  assistance.  The  teachers  joined  heartily  in  all  class 
exercises,  and  thereby  received  the  greatest  benefit.  The  subject  of 
grading  the  schools  of  the  county  was  thoroughly  discussed  and  resolved 
upon,  and  will,  no  doubt,  be  generally  carried  out  by  the  teachers.  The 
necessity  of  professional  reading  was  strongly  urged,  and  the  Journal 
remembered.  A.  P.  A. 

DvcATUH  County. — The  institute  of  this  county  met  the  first  week  in 
September.  The  attendance  was  not  quite  so  large  as  last  year,  but  good, 
the  number  enrolled  being  109,  and  the  average  attendance  75.  The 
principal  instructors  were  Eli  F.  Brovra,  of  Purdue  University;  W.  K. 
Lttcus,  of  Connersville;  C.  W.  Harvey,  L.  Mobley  and  W.  H.  Powner, 
of  our  own  county.    Evening  lectures  were  given  by  E,  F.  Brown  and 
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Hon.  Will  Oumbaok.  The  general  feeling  was  good,  and  the  instiiate 
▼oted  a  "profitable  and  interesting  one."  Superintendent  Rickettf  k 
doing  all  he  can  for  the  schools.    F.  H.  Qaalt  was  secretary. 

The  above  report  was  mislaid,  hence  the  delay  which  the  editor  much 
regrets. 

Blkhabt  Gouktt. — For  some  reason  no  report  of  the  Elkhart  Go» 
Institute  has  yet  reached  us.  We  were  present  a  part  of  the  time,  and 
can  testify  that  it  was  one  of  the  largest  and  most  enthusiastic  we  have 
ever  attended  in  the  State.  Superintendent  Moury  is  a  hard  worker  and 
perhaps  no  county  schools  of  the  State  are  better  graded  and  organised 
than  are  those  of  Blkhart  county. 


BOOK-TABLE. 


HiBTOBT  ov  Gbbxgs,  by  O.  A.  FyfTe,  H.  A.,  Fellow  and  late  tutor  of 
University  College,  Oxford.    19 ew  York:  B.  Appleton  ft  Co. 

Whether  this  book  was  Intended  for  use  in  schools  or  not,  we  cannot 
iay.  It  belongs  to  a  series  of  History  Primers^  edited  by  J.  B.  Greene* 
▲  primer  is  usually  considered  a  book  for  small  children.  This  is  a  small 
book,  but  whether  it  would  be  useful  to  small  children,  or  to  one  young 
in  the  study  oi  the  science,  we  doubt. 

History,  when  condensed  sufficiently  to  be  put  in  primer  form,  con- 
tains merely  the  outlines,  which  are  distasteftil  to  every  one.  We  would 
suggest  that  it  might  make  a  good  pocket  companion  for  reference  when 
other  books  are  not  available,  or  at  times  when  so  little  leisure  occurs  as 
to  make  it  hardly  worth  searching  for  other  books. 

Thb  Intxbhatiokal  Rbvixw,  published  six  times  a  year  by  A.  S» 
Barnes  ft  Co.,  is  one  of  the  ablest  bi-monthlies  published  in  the  world. 
The  proprietors  spare  no  means  to  secure  the  best  talent  in  both  conti- 
nents to  contribute  to  its  pages.  A  single  number  contains  but  six  or 
seven  articles,  besides  book  reviews,  but  these  are  exhaustive  and  can  be 
relied  upon  as  authoritative.  Such  subjects  as  "The  Influence  of  Steam 
and  Electricity,"  *' Industrial  Art  Education  in  the  United  States,^ 
(^American  Constitution  in  1787  and  1866,"  "H.  W.  Longfellow  and  his 
Writings,*  "General  Sherman  and  his  Memoirs,"  "The  New  York  Stock 
Exchange,"  are  samples  of  the  subjects  discussed.  The  Beview  is  a  most 
valuable  magazine. 

Fobbriger'b  Primary  Tablbts.    Strobridge  ft  Co.,  Cincinnati. 

iir.  Forbriger,  the  author  of  this  system  of  Drawing,  is  superintendent 
of  Drawing  in  the  Cincinnati  schools.  The  system  does  not  seem  to 
differ  materially  from  other  progressive  series  of  books  other  than  in  the 
form  of  the  book.    Instead  of  being  bound  in  the  ordinary  way,  each 
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ARITHMETICS. 

BY  PROP.  W.  O.  PECK, 

(Of  Golnrnbia  Colloife,  N.  Y.) 
First  Lefisons  in  Arithmetic, 
Manual  of  Practical  Arithmetic. 
Complete  Arithmetic, 

^ti:w  c^)urne  is  geookaphy, 

:Br  PROF.  JAME3  MONTEITH, 

Monteith's  Elementary  Geography, 
Mouteith's  Comprehensive  G-eogr^phy 

Monteith's  Physical  Geography,' 
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Clark's  Brief  Grammar, 
Clark's  Normal  Grammar, 


UNITED  STATES  HISTORY. 

Barnes's  Brief  ..History, 

N  VTLRVL  SCIENCE. 

BY  PROF.  J.  DJRMAN"  STBBLS. 

Staelo'a  14  Weeks  in  Chemistry, 
Steele's  14  Wesks  in  Philosophy, 
Steele's  14  Weeks  in  Astroaomy, 
Steele's  14  Wooks  in  G»olo(?y, 
Steele's  14  Weeks  in  Physiology. 
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RECENT    PUBLICATIONS. 


BEABERS  AND  SPELLERS. 

B7  FROF.'J.  M.  WATSON. 


laaependent  First  Reader, 
Independent  Hecond  Reader. 
Independent  Third  Reader, 
Independent  Fourth  Reader, 
Independent  Fifth  Reader. 
Independent  Sixth  Reader, 


80  pp 
160  pp. 
240  pp 
264  pp 
336  pp. 
474  pp 


Independent  Spelling  Book, 
Independent  Child's  tSpeiler,' 
Independent  Touth's  Speller, 


ARITHHETICS. 

BY  PBOF.  W.  Q.  PBCK, 
(Of  Oolambla  College,  N.  T.) 

First  liessons  in  Arithmetic* 
Manual  of  Fraotioal  Arithmetic 
Complete  Arlthmetio, 

y^Yf  COURSE  IN  6E06HAPHY. 

BY  PROF.  JAMES  MOKTSZTK 


S  B  H 


10  ots 
20  ots 
30  ots 
40  ots 
50  ots 
60  ots 

10  ots 
10  ots 
20  ots 


Monteith's  Elementary  G-eoffrapl 
Monteith's  Comprehensive  Q>eoff] 

Monteith's  Physical  Qeoffraphy,! 


ENGLISH  OBAttMAR. 

BY  PROF.  B.  W.  CLARK. 

Clark's  Easy  liossoas  in  Iianccaaee, 
Clark's  Brief  Clrammar, 
Clark's  Normal  G-rammar, 


UNITED  STATES  HISTORY. 

Barnes's  Brief  iHistory, 

NATURAL  SCIENCE. 

BY7BOF.  J.  DORM  AN  STBBIiB. 

Steele's  14  Weeks  in  Chemistry, 
Steele's  14  Weeks  in  Philosophy, 
Steele's  14  Weeks  in  Astronomy, 
Steele's  14  Weeks  in  Qsologv, 
loloi 
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The  NATION AIj   SERIES,  oomprUes  more  than    three  hundred  'V^^'^^ 

puWHcttllouu,  i-rem-utlnp  texi-books  adapted  to  evcrj  grade  of  common-»ch.>ol   /-  -  ^^ 
and  college  cli»s*.>«.  all  of  which   will  be  found  fully  described  in  our  mw  De- 
•cripilvf  Oataloijiic,  mailed  »aK«  on  niipli.'.-itlon. 

Sanipt"  Coi.io.1  whon  dCRlred  for  examination  with  view  to  Introduotioa   will 
be  rorwnnlod  on  rccfljit  of  half  the  retail  price. 

A.  S.  BAJtNES  A  CO.  --^^  ^i,    ; 

I II  L  113  William  St..  New  York,  or  113  &  lib  State  St.,  Chicago.     Sm^^^ 


A  New  Era  in  Education. 


HiRPER'8  LANGUAGE   SERIES. 


Xiftnfftta0«  Frimeri  40  eti. 
Laagiuge  Lenona,  60  eta. 


Scliool  CompoiltiOB,  60  ott. 
Frogresalre  Orammar,  76  cts. 


Tb«  ooaiplt»tion  of  **  Harper's  Lsnguage  Serim  "  offer*  th«  pabllalioni  tbe  c 
inr  isTitlog  the  atteDtioD  of  Teechera,  Saperinti^Dilpnta  Anil  School  Boarde  to  the  itrik* 
!■(  iseHta  of  the  works  fomiug  this  Serif's.  It  \h  not  too  nach  to  Miy  chat  the  pobH- 
•tttiOD  of  thHfe  text-books  markB  mn  era  <u  the  temchiDK  of  the  EoKlieh  l«BKiiftfK«.  For 
TPM^n  the  barresnesB  of  th(«  reauUs  Attained  nndor  thf*  old  sjstem  of  technical  grannar 
Mat  been  matter  of  wide-ipread  complaint.  While  modern  echolarahip  has  raiMd  tba 
•tvdy  of  langnage  to  the  dignity  of  a  science,  Mchool  children  hare  been  condemned  to 
fcod  on  the  hnsks  of  mediaeval  grammar.  Prof.  Swiktoh,  In  the  **  Langnngo  Series,'* 
kM  taken  the  nuw  departure,  snbstiluting  the  actual  grammar  of  the  Kagllab  tpeock 
for  the  antiquated  Latin  ahstractioDS,  forms  and  Domenclature.  The  prompt  recogni- 
tion of  the  merits  of  these  books  shows  that  thpy  supply  a  want  deeply  fi«U,  and  tbair 
•noceas— a  t-nccees  witbont  prere<ient  in  school-book  literature— is  the  bMt  asanraaao 
that  tbe  timpJe,  nnt«eAniealf  olQtciiv  and  \*dueti»9  mods  o/  ui^oldimg  9mr  ^fmch  meott  tk# 
TiawB  of  intelligent  teachers. 

THSIB  PI«AOS  IN  SOHOOL.-The  PRIMKR  !■  designed  for  «s«  in  Pri- 

■Mry  and  Intermodlato  Grades.    The  LANGUAGE  LESSONS  is  begun  in  the  Or 
iokool,  and  furnishes  from  two  to  three  years'  work.    The  COMPOSITION  i 
tbo  Lnogaage  Leasons.    The  PROQRR88IYg  GRAMMAR  U  for  nae  io  tbo  biglMr 
gradea  of  Grammar  Schools  and  in  High  Schools, 

DI8TINOTIVB  FJBATUBISS  —These  books  replace  tbe  study  of  fcbnteal 
grammar  by  the  Tital  and  practical  ntndy  of  Language. 

They  are  the  only  perf^'ctly  grsded  s(tri<'S  of  language  books  now  before  tb«  pablie. 

They  are  the  ch<.ap<^Ht  s^Ti'^s  of  lauguage  books  ever  pnblished . 

Tbongh  so  rt^oeutly  IssntHl,  " Harper's  LHugoHge  Series*'  has  already  been  adopted* 
•Itbar  wholly  or  in  part,  for  use  io  the  I  ubiio  ^cCuoIh  of  NEW  YORK,  POILADIL- 
FHIA,  BROOKLYN,  and  many  other  titles  and  Towns  in  every  part  of  tba  Unltad 
•utaa. 


OPINION  OF  TUB  BOSTON  T£XT>BOOK  COMMITTEE. 

Tka  Committee  on  Text-Books  of  the  Board  of  School  Tommittee  of  tbe  City  of 
Mass.,  nnanimuosly  reported  the  following  Ordor,  June  16, 1874: 

**A  vary  thorough  examination  of  it  [Language  Less  ons]  has  satisfled  tba  Oommit- 
leo  that,  in  plan  and  execution,  it  is  decidedly  tbe  best  best  book  out  with  whica  %% 
kagin  the  instruction  of  a  child  In  Grammar  and  tba  correct  use  of  the  English  Lna* 
Snga. 

•*The7^hiLk  It  sbonld  be  need  instead  of  Kerl's  First  Lassona  In  Grammar,  and 
fnbmit  an  ordsr  to  that  efTect. 

••  Ardflred,  That  Swinton's  La'  gaage  Lessons  and  Introdn  tory  Grammar  an« 
Oompoalton  be  Introduced  into  tbe  Grammar  Schools  in  the  place  of  Karl'a  Firat  2«M- 
Mna  in  gram  mar." 

mm  Bpiulman  noplea,  wltk  n  Tlaw  to  Introdaetloo.  aenf  free  on  receipt  of  Tan  Oanta  Ut 

poataga. 


Pnbliibedby  HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  I^ow  York. 

J.  M.  OIiOOTT,  Wesurn  Agant,  lodlnnapoda. 
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HELPS  TO  HISTORY— 20  Historical  Games  with  Cards 
onHistory  United  States.  Sent  by  mail  for  75  cents,  Ad- 
dress D.  Eokley  Hnnter,  Bloomineton,  Monroe  co.,  Ind. 
MTCirc  ulars  free. 


Mew  IlWlIiE¥  ®%met 

SIQN  OF  THE  ILLUMIITATED  STSEET  CLOCK 


BrerTthins  New  and  Direot  from  the  Manufaoturers  and  Importers 


Amreican   and   Foreign    Watches, 

DIAMONDS.     FINE    JEWELRY. 

SOLID   SILVER    AND   SILVER    PLATED   WARK 


SPECIAL    RATES    TO    TEACHERS. 


49- ALL  GOODS  WARRAMTSD  AS  REPRESENTKD.  SpeciHl  attention  giT«D 
to  Watch  Repairing.  All  Goods  sold  are  Engraved  FREE  OF  CHARGE  by  an  expo- 
rlenoed  BngraTer. 

J.  n.  COLCLAZEB, 

5«lj  No.  12  Bast  Wasbinotor  St. 

TO  TE^CHEIie/S. 

THE  CITY  BOOK  STORE, 

No.  4  East  Washington  Street,  Indianapolis, 

Is  an  excellent  place  to  pureliii>o  anythiiig  that  is  usually  f(niiul  at  a  book 
store.  If  tea<'h('rs  wi^h  any  book  un  Theory  and  Practice,  or  any  mis- 
cellaneou:i  book,  they  can  get  it  by  calling;  or  if  they  live  at  a  distance 
they  can  order  by  letter  and  receive  prompt  attention. 

Tear/wrs  visifi/if/  Hit  ei/u  nrr  ccmiidlli/  inritrd  tn  rail. 

1-ly  roKTEK  *!c  YOHN.  Proprietor.^. 


JESSE  D.  CARMICHAEL, 

SUCCESSOR    TO  TODD  &  CARMlCH^EL, 

WE10LE8ALB    AND   RETAIL 


laxier 


SCHOOL  AND  BLANK  BOOKS, 

TEEOLOaiCAL  AND  UISCSLLANEOUSBOOZSp 

Minday  (School  I  ibraiics,  Singing  IJccks,  lie. 

No.  6o  EAST  WASHINGTON  ST. 

IJSIJIANAF'OJL.IH,  INt). 

TBACHIEd.—Best  DisconnU  given,  and  a  seat  and  desk  for  Teachen  to   ocevpj 
Tlitting  the  oit  J. 


A  New  Era  in  Education. 


HARPER'S  LANGUAGE   SERIES. 


Language  Primer,  iO  cts.        |      School  Composition,  50  ets* 
Language  Lessons,  50  cts,        I       Progressive  Qrammar,  75  ots. 


The  compI«)tioD  of  •*  Hnrper^s  Lanpnage  Seriea'*  offers  tb<«  ynLlisherB  the  occaiioD 
fbr  iQTiting  tbe  attention  of  Ti^achors,  Superintendents  and  School  Boards  to  the  strik- 
log  merits  of  the  works  formlrg  thiM  Series.  It  ia  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  publi- 
cation of  these  text-books  marks  an  era  <u  the  teachinff  of  the  SoRlish  language.  For 
▼ears  the  barrenness  of  the  results  Mttained  under  tbe  old  system  of  technical  grammar 
has  been  matter  of  widespread  complaint.  While  modern  scholarship  has  raised  the 
Btudy  of  language  to  the  dignity  of  a  science,  Hchool  children  have  been  condemned  to 
ieed  on  the  husks  of  uiedisBval  kramn:ar.  Prof.  Swiktoh,  In  the  *' Language  Series," 
lias  taken  the  new  departure,  substituting  the  actual  grammar  of  the  English  speech 
tor  the  antiquated  Latin  abstractions,  forms  and  nomenclature.  The  prompt  recogni- 
tion of  the  merits  of  these  books  shows  tliat  thty  supply  a  want  deeply  felt,  and  their 
•Qccess— a  nuccess  without  precedent  in  Bcho<>l-book  literature— is  the  best  assurance 
that  the  simple,  untecknieal,  ol(jeeliv«  and  inductive  mode  nf  unfolding  our  epeech  meets  the 
▼lews  of  intelligent  teachers. 

THBIB  PLACE  IN  BCHOOIj.— The  PRIMER  is  designed  for  nse  in  Pri- 
mary and  Intermediate  Grades.  The  LANGUAGE  LESSONS  is  begun  in  the  Grammar 
Bchoo),  and  furnishes  from  two  to  three  years'  work.  The  COMPOSITION  socc^eds 
th«  Language  Lessons.  The  PROGRESSIVE  GRAMMAR  is  for  use  in  the  higher 
grades  of  Qrammar  Schools  and  in  High  Schools, 

DISTINOTIVIll  FBATUBBS  —These  books  replace  the  study  of  technical 
8rammar_by  the  vital  and  practical  study  of  Language. 

They  are  the  only  perfectly  graded  series  of  language  books  now  before  the  poblic. 

Thgy_are  the  cheapest  series  of  language  books  ever  published. 

Though  so  recently  issned,  '*  Harper's  Language  Series"  has  already  been  adopted, 
either  wholly  or  in  pait,  for  use  in  the  Public  Schools  of  NEW  YORK,  PHILADEL- 
PHIA, BROOKLYN,  and  many  other  Cities  and  Towns  in  every  part  of  the  United 
States. 


OPINION  OF  THE  BOSTON  TEXT-BOOK  COMMITTEE. 

The  Committee  on  Text-Books  of  the  Board  of  School  Committee  of  the  City  of  Boston, 
Mass  ,  unanimously  reported  the  following  Order,  June  16,  1874: 

••A  Tery  thorough  examination  of  it  [Language  Less  o us]  has  satisfied  the  Oommit- 
tee  that,  in  plau  and  execution,  it  is  decidelly  thx  best  best  book  out  with  whic^  ta 
begin  tbe  instrootion  of  a  child  in  Grammar  and  the  correct  nse  of  the  English  Lan- 
gnage. 

••They  »hi  k  It  sbould  be  ustd  Instead  of  Ki-rl's  First  Lessons  in  Grammar,  and 
■abmit  an  ordsr  to  that  efft^t. 

••  Ordered,  That  Swinton's  La  gnago  L^S8on8  and  Introdu  tory  Grammar  and 
CompotttoD  be  introduced  Into  the  Grammar  Schoultf  in  ibe  place  of  Kerl's  First  Let- 
ions  in  grammar." 

o — 

iW-Specimen  copies,  with  a  view  to  introdnction,  sent  free  on  receipt  of  Ten  Cents  for 

postage. 


Published  by  HARPER   &    BROTHERS,  Il^ew  York. 

J.  M.  OliOOTT,  Westera  Agent,  Indlanapolia. 


SiaN  OF  TEB  ILLUUIITATED  STSEET  CLOCZ. 


BrerTthinc  New  and  Direct  flrom  the  MftnufiMtnrers  and  Importen. 


Aj&reican   and  Foreign   Watches, 

DIAMONDS,    FINE    JEWELRY. 

SOLID  SILYEB   AMD  SILYEB   PLATED   WAB& 


SPECIAL    RATES    TO    TEACHERS. 


am-  ALL  GOODS  WABBAMTID  AS  BIPBSSINTIB.  SpMial  ftUentloB  gtTM 
to  Wateh  Itopalrlnc.  All  Goodi  lold  are  SngraTed  rBSS  OF  GHABGl  by  an  •zpa- 
rlaooed  EngraTer.  

J.  H«  COLCIiAZBB, 

A-ly  No.  18  East  Waibihoto*  Bv 

TO  TEIA-OHEK/S! 

THE  CITY  BOOK  STOUE, 

No.  4  East  Washington  Street,  Indianapolis, 

Is  an  excellent  place  to  purchase  anything  that  ir  usually  found  ut  a  book 
store.  If  teachers  wish  any  book  on  Theory  and  Practice,  or  any  mi*- 
oellaneouB  book,  they  can  get  it  by  calling  ;  or  if  they  live  at  a  distance 
they  caH  order  by  letter  and  receive  prompt  attention. 

Teachers  visiiijip  ihe  tity  are  ccrdially  invited  io  call. 

l-ly  YOHN  &  PORTER.  ProprieU.n*. 

MERRILL  &  HUBBARD, 

BOOE-SELLESS,    FAFER    DEALERS, 

No.  6  East  WasUa^n  Street, 

Are  prepared  to  fomiili   Teachers  and   Papils  and  everybody  with  anything  in  the 

Book  and  Stationery  I«in8> 

They  will  forward  anv  book  In  print,  by  Mail  or  Ezpreei,  at  catalogue  friom.     Teaeh- 
ert  Tiaiting  the  Oity  will  be  very  welcome  at 

17-2  MEBBILL  ft  HUBBARD. 


A  New  Era  in  Education. 


HiRPER'S   LANGUAGE   SERIES. 


Language  Primer,  40  ets.        I      School  Composition,  50  eta. 
Language  Lessons,  50  cts.        I      Frogresslre  Gframmar,  75  eta. 


The  completion  of  "  Harper ''a  Language  Series  '*  offers  the  publishers  the  occasion 
for  iOTiting  the  attention  of  Teachers,  Superintendents  and  School  Boards  to  the  strik* 
Ids  merits  of  the  vrorks  formirg  this  Series.  It  is  not  too  mnch  to  say  that  the  pnbll- 
c«tion  of  these  text-bouks  marks  an  era  in  the  teachinR  of  the  English  language.  For 
Years  the  barrenness  of  the  results  attained  under  the  old  system  of  technical  grammar 
has  been  matter  of  wide>spread  complaint.  While  modern  scholarship  has  raised  th» 
■tvdy  of  language  to  the  dignity  of  a  science,  Hohool  children  have  been  condemned  to- 
feed  on  the  husks  of  uiedlseval  ^ramn:ar.  Prof.  Swikton,  in  the  *'  Language  Series,** 
hat  taken  the  new  departure,  substituting  the  actual  grammar  of  the  English  speech 
for  the  antiquated  Latin  abstractions,  forms  and  nomenclature.  The  prompt  reoogni- 
tlon  of  the  merits  of  these  books  shows  that  they  supply  a  want  deeply  felt,  and  their 
•ueoess— a  success  withont  precedent  in  school*book  literature— is  the  best  assurance 
that  the  timpU,  an/eeAnioal,  ol^tetive  cfltd  induUk*  mode  o/ut^olding  omr  speecA  meets  the 
▼lews  of  iotelligent  teachers. 

THBIB  PL  ACE  IN  BCHOOIi.— The  PRIMER  is  designed  for  use  in  Pri- 
mary  and  Intermediate  Grades.  The  LANQUAQE  LESSONS  Is  begun  in  the  Grammar 
Sehool,  and  ftirnishes  from  two  to  three  years*  work.  The  COMPOSITION  succeeds 
the  Language  Lessons.  The  PROGRESSIVE  GRAMMAl^  is  for  use  in  the  higher 
gradee  of  Grammar  Schools  and  in  High  Schools, 

DIBTINGTIVIS  PBATUBBS.— These  hooks  replace  the  study  of  technical 
grammar  by  the  TJtal  and  practical  study  ef  Language. 

They  are  the  only  perfectly  graded  series  of  language  books  now  before  the  public. 

They  are  the  cheapest  series  of  language  books  eter  published. 

Though  so  recently  issued,  ** Harper's  Language  Series"  has  already  been  adopted, 
either  wholly  or  in  pait,  for  use  in  the  Public  Schools  of  NEW  YORK,  PflILAl>BL- 
PHIA,  BROOKLYN,  and  many  other  Cities  and  Towns  in  sTery  part  of  the  United 
States. 


OPINION  OF  TBB  BOSTON  TEXT-BOOK  COMMITTEE. 

The  Committee  on  Text-Books  of  the  Board  of  School  Committee  of  the  City  of  Boston, 
Mass.,  unanimonsiy  reported  the  following  Order,  Jane  16, 1874: 

"A  Tory  thorough  examination  of  it  [Language  LeesOns]  has  satisfied  the  Commit- 
tee that,  in  plan  and  execution,  it  Is  decidedly  the  best  best  book  out  with  whiad  ta 
begin  the  instruction  of  a  child  in  Grammar  and  the  correct  use  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage. 

**They  thli  k  it  should  be  used  instead  of  Kerl's  First  Lessons  in  Grammar,  and 
ffubnit  an  ord^r  to  that  elTect. 

**  Ordered,  That  8winton*s  La*  goago  Lessons  and  Introductory  Grammar  and 
Oompositon  be  introduced  into  the  Grammar  Schools  in  the  place  ef  Kerl*s  First  Les- 
sons in  grammar.** 

o— -— 

•^-Specimen  copies,  with  a  view  to  introduction,  sent  free  on  receipt  of  Ten  Cents  ft»r 

posuge. 


Published  by  HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  New  York. 

J.  M .  OliOOTT,  Western  Agent,  IndianapoHs. 
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NATIONAL  SERIES 

Standard  School  Books, 

A.  S.    BARNES  &  COMPANY, 

NEW  TOEK.      PUBLISHERS.       OHIOACK). 


RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 


READERS  AND  SPELLERS. 

BY  FSOr.TJ.  V.  WATSON. 

Inaependent  Firit  Header,  ,80  pp. 

Independent  Seoond  Beader.  100  pp. 

Independent  Third  Beader,  240  pp 

Independent  Fourth  Beader.  264  pp. 

Independent  Fifth  Beador,  836  pp. 

Independent  Sixth  Beader,  474  pp. 

Independent  Spelling  Book, 
Independent  Child's  Speller/ 
Independent  Touth'a  Speller, 


ARITHMETICS. 

BT  FBOr.  W.  O.  FBOK. 

(Of  GolDiBbia  Oolleice,  K.  T.) 
First  Iiessons  in  Arithmetic, 
Manual  of  Fraotioal  Arithmetic. 
Complete  Arithmetic, 

■         .—^  » 

N^Yf  COURSE  IX  GEOGRAPHT. 

CBT  FBOr.  JAJCXS  MOKTBITH. 

Monteith'B  Elementary  Geography, 
Monteith's  Comprehenaiv-e  G-eography 

Monteith'8  Physical  Gebgraphy,] 


ENGLISH  GKAMMIR. 

BT  FJBLOF.  S.  W.  CLARK. 

Clark's  Basy  Lossoas  in  Laas^uage, 
Clark's  Brief  Grammar, 
Clark's  Normal  Grammar, 


UNITED  STATES  HISTORY. 

Barnes's  Brief  .History, 

NATUR.iL  SCIENCE. 

BY.FROF.  J.  D3RMAN  8TBELB. 

Steele's  14  Weeks  in  Obemlstry, 
Steele's  14  Weak^  in  f  hilosopliy, 
Steele's  14  Weeks  in  Astroaomy, 
Steele's  14  Weeks  in  Geology-, 
Steele's  14  Weeks  in  Physiology. 


IScts 
26  oU 
40ot8 


35  cts 
75  cts 

50  cts 


15  cts 
30  cts 
50  cts 


75  cts 


76  c»8 
75  cts 
75  cts 
75  cts 
75  cts 


S   ^   «    g   S 
^  (D    CD    ct    ^. 


Th.^  NATION" Ali  SERIES,  «iomprhert  mon-  than   three  hxindred  v^-'    _, 

puMirtiii.itis,  prij.MMUi'i^  t.'\t-l.(-)k.-i  rl.li^•.l^>.l  to  vwry  Rriule  of  conimon-5ch.Kil    i^^^^L,^^ 
uD.l  collfgo  .■Iii'.t'a,  all  of  which  will  \»>  foiini  fully  de-cribed  in  our  ttmw  De-    \£' 
Bcri|iliv'   ('atnl-i-np,  mailed  riiKK  ou  ai?[.lifitii.ti. 

H.tnipt'- r..|.ii-.s  wh.-ti  .1 -vir..,!  ffir  cvnirMiKr'i.iii  with  view  to  IntroduotloD    will 
bo  fvirwunicxt  ou  rci-iMpl  of  liaT  tin*  rctnil  prii-r,. 

A.  S.  BABNES  &  CO. 

I II  &  113  William  St..  New  York,  or  113  &  Mb  State  St.,  Chicago.     J 


The  BduoationiBt  has  been  Conflolidated  in  the  Sohool  Journal. 

Subscription  Price: — Single  Subscriptions,  $1.60:  five  or  more   tl  aii     fii^  ^aa- 
tronal  10  cents  being  for  postlge,  which  fhe  publisher;  will  prc^  is^thf  nTw  L^'re" 


i^i^js^Jil^a^v- 
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-^^^ 
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INBIAHA 


ORGAN  OF  THB 


ySxATE    Teachers*   Association 


AND  OF 


The  Superintendent  of  Pul)lic  Instruction. 


>V.    A.    BELL,    Editom 


A.SSOCIA.a?E    SniTOBS: 
^  P    ^HORTRIDQE.  Geo    j^.  ^FOWN. 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 
Published  Monthly,  by  Bell,  Shortridge&  Brown. 

Srootn    No.    3   Journal    Btaildinic. 


1875. 
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OOIiOT  I A  TnTTTO'S 

8I0N  OF  THZ  ILLnUINATED  STSEET  LOCZ. 


BrarTthins  Iffew  and  Diraot  from  the  Mannlkotiiren  and  Importers 


Amrbican  and  Foreign   Watches, 

DIAMONDS,    FINE    JEWELRY, 

SOLID  SILTEB   AND  SILYEB  PLATED   WARK 


SPECIAL   RATES   TO   TEACHERS. 


99'  ALL  GOODS  WABBAMTSD  AS  BSPBE8BNTED.  SMclal  ftttentloD  giTw 
to  Watch  BepalriBg.  All  Goodi  aold  are  Ingraved  FBXB  OF  OHABOB  by  an  exp«- 
rl«B0«4  BngraTer.  

J.  H.  COLCLAZiSB, 

6-ly  No.  12  Bast  WAaBmaroii  8r 

THE  CITY  EOOE  STOUE, 

No.  4  Bast  Washington  Street,  Indianapolis, 

Is  an  exoellent  place  to  purchase  anything  that  is  usually  found  at  a  book 
store.  If  teachers  wish  any  book  on  Theory  and  Practice,  or  any  mis- 
oellaneous  book,  they  can  get  it  by  calling ;  or  if  they  live  at  a  distance 
they  can  order  by  letter  and  receive  prompt  attention. 

Teachers  visiting  the  tity  are  cordially  invited  to  call. 

Irly  YOHN  &  PORTER.  Proprietors. 

MERRILL.  HUBBARD  &  CO. 

BOOE-SELLERS,    PAPER    DEALERS, 

Ho.  5  East  Washington  Street, 

Are  prepared  to  ftirniib   Teaohers  and   Pnpili  and  everybody  wHb  anything  in  tin 

Booh  and  Stationery  laine. 

They  will  forward  any  book  in  print,  by  Mail  or  Szpreee,  at  eatdlogue  prictt.     TeaoL 
eri  Tisiting  the  Oity  will  be  yery  weloome  at 

l7'9  MESBILL^  HUB^ABD  ft  CQ 


NEW  SCHOOL  PUBLICATIONS. 


D.    APPLETON    &   CO. 

Have  recently  published  the  following : 

I. 
KB17SI*S   OBABBD    STSTEKI  OF    DRAWING. 

Ad&piod  to  tho  requirements  of  all  Schools.  It  is  the  only  complete  (irraded  coarse 
published.  It  is  thorotighly  practical,  and  can  basaccessfolly  used  in  classes  by  teach- 
ers who  bare  had  no  special  preparation  or  training  for  teaching  this  subject. 

The  course  consists  of  the  following : 

SYNTHBTIO  SBBIBS  (Primary),  4  Books  and  Manual. 
ANALYTIO  SERIES  (Intermediate),  6  Books  and  Manual. 
PIGBSPBOTIVB  SBBIBS  (Grammar  Sohool),  4  Books  and  Manual. 
GBOHETBIO  AND  SSADINO  SBBIBS  (High  School)      In  press. 

Although  but  a  short  time  sinse  the  publication  of  Kraal's  Drawing  Books  was  be- 
gun, they  hare  been  Introduced  into  the  schools  of  more  than  one  choutand  cities  and 
towns  in  the  United  States. 

II. 
<|UA€KENBOS»fi»  HIOBIfiB   ABITHHfiTIC. 

Designod  for  the  use  of  High  Schools  and  Commercial  Colle^res.  This  bfing  the  latest 
work  published  on  this  subject,  presents  all  the  recent  fiscal  and  monetary  ohauges, 
and  treats  all  commercial  trausacttons  as  they  are  conducted  at  the  present  day.  It 
has  been  arranged  with  special  reference  to  the  wants  of  the  stndeut  In  preparing  him- 
self for  business  pursuits. 

III. 

HARKBTESS'S  liATIHT  GBAMMAB-lSrew  £dltien. 

Modern  Philological  research  has  brought  to  light  some  interesting  facts,  and  made 
some  Important  advances  in  our  knowledge  of  classical  literature  and  aocient  lan- 
guages. A  new  edition  of  this  standard  grammar  has  therefore  been  issued  in  order 
that  all  new  developments  which  throw  further  light  upon  tho  subjf*  t,  or  that  lead  to 
a  clearer  comprehension  of  its  difficulties,  may  be  recognized  and  embodied. 

IV. 
A  MISTOBT  OF  GEBMANIT. 

For  Schools.    By  Bayard  Taylor.    Illustrated  with  Engravings  and  Maps. 

The  literary  repntatlon  of  Bayard  Taylor,  and  his  intimate  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guage and  literature  of  thn  country  of  which  he  writes,  make  this  au  interesting  and 
Instructive  volume,  and  will  be  valuable  either  for  the  private  library  or  for  fchooi 
use,  for  which  it  is  especially  designed. 

V. 

S€IEN€£  PRIMER  OR  PKT8IOIiO«  Y. 

This  is  another  volume  of  the  unique  Science  Primer  Series,  designed  for  primary  in- 
struction in  the  natural  soiencea.  The  earlier  volumes  are  already  largely  used,  and 
with  excellent  results. 


Among  D.  Appleton  A  Co.*s  School  pnblications  are  Corneirs  Popular  Series  of  Geog- 
raphies, Qnackenbos's  Arithmetical  Course,  Qaackenbos's  Grammars,  Composition,  and 
Bhetoric  ;  -YoumanH*  Botanies  and  Botanical  Charts,  Huxley  and  Youmans'  New  Phy- 
siology and  Hygiene,  Lockyer'a  Astronomy,  Wrage's  German  Serits,  etc.,  etc. 

Our  new  Eddoatiokal  GataI'Oguk,  embracing  ov^r  300  Standard  Text-books,  and  the 
Educational  Becord,  mailed  free  to  any  address  on  application. 

Addre^  ei^hjer  A.  S.  KISSELL,  Chicago,  111. 

OBO.  H.  TWISS,  Oolumbns,  0. 
Ittf  Q,  R.  I^ANE,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


NATIONAL  SERIES 

Standard  School  Books, 

^^         A.  S.   BARNES  &  COMPANY, 
^^tS^^^MTSf^'^'^O'SJL        PUBLISHERS.  QHIOAOO. 
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RECENT   PUBLICATIONS. 


READERS  A5D  SPELLERS. 

B7  Paor/J.  IL  WATSON. 

Inaependent  Firit  Beader.  A9.^^' 

Independent  Second  Beader.  160  pp. 

Independent  Third  Beader,  240  pp. 

Independent  Fourth  Beader,  264  pp. 

Independent  Fifth  Beador,  336  pp. 

Independent  Sixth  Beader,  474  pp 

Independent  Spelling  Book, 
Independent  Ghlld's  Speller,! 
Independent  Touth's  Speller, 


ARITmETIGS. 

BT  FBOr.  W.  a.  FBOK, 
(Of  Golambia  OoHege,  K.  Y.) 
First  LeisonB  in  Arithmetic, 
Manual  of  Practical  Arithmetic 
Complete  Arithmetic, 


N^W  COURSE  I?r  0E06RAPHT. 

KBT  FBOr.  JAMBS  MONTBITH 

Monteith'8  Blementary  Geography, 
Monteith'8  ComprehenBive  Geography 

Monteith'8  Physical  O-eography.l 


ENGLISH  GRAMM4R. 

BT  FBOF.  S.  W.  CLABK. 

Clark's  Basy  Lessoas  in  Lananiage, 
Clark's  Brief  Grammar, 
Clark's  Normal  Grammar, 


UNITED  STATES  .HISTORY. 

Barnes's  3rief  iHistory, 

NATURAL  SCIENCE. 

b7:fbof.  j.  dobman  btbblb. 

Steele's  14  Weeks  in  Chemistry, 
Steele's  14  Weeks  in  Philosophy, 
Steele's  14  Weeks  in  Astronomy, 
Steele's  14  Weeks  in  Geology, 
"  "    "  '  loloi 


Steele's  14  Weeks  in  Physiology. 
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Tbo  NATION AIj  SEBIBS,  eomprlsca  mor«  than  three  hundred 
pabUcaiioDS,  prosvaiing  tcxt.bookii  ada^tted  to  every  grade  of  cotBinoD>»chool 
and  college  claa.<;e«,  all  of  which  will  be  found  fully  deaoribed  in  onr  iriw  D«- 
■cripiivc  Catalogue,  mailed  vbxb  on  application. 

Sample  Copies  when  desired  for  examination  with  view  to  introdootion  will 
be  forwarded  on  rtjceipt  of  half  the  retail  price. 

A.  &  BABNES  &  CO., 

Ill  &  113  WiHiam  St..  New  York,  or  113  &  Mb  State  St.,  Chicago. 


The  EduoationiBt  has  been  ConBolidated  in  the  School  Journal. 

Subscription  Price: — Single  Subscriptions,  $1.60;  five  or  more,  $1.85 — the  addi- 
tional 10  cente  being  for  postage,  which  the  publiphcrs  will  prepay  as  the  new  law  re- 
quires. 
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Mew  IffiWBEJI¥  Sloi«, 

SIOK  OF  TEE  ILLmmTATED  STSEET  LOCZ. 


Ihrerythinc  New  and  Direct  flrom  the  ManufACtorers  and  Importer*. 


Amreican  and  Foreign  Watches, 

DIAMONDS,    FINE    JEWELRY, 

SOLID  8ILTEB   AND  SILYEB  PLATED  WABK 


SPECIAL    RATES    TO    TEACHERS. 


•9- ALL  000D8  WABBANTID  AS  BIPBESINTBD.  Special  attention  giTtD 
to  Watch  Bepalri&g.  All  Goods  lold  are  Sngrared  FBXB  OV  OHABQX  by  an  exp»> 
rteneed  lograTer. 

J.  H.  COLCLAZEB, 

6-ly  No.  12  East  WAinniaToa  %t. 

TO  TE-A-CHEE/a 

THE  CIT7  £00E  STOUE, 

No.  4  East  WarShington  Street,  IndianapoliB, 

Is  an  excellent  place  to  purchase  anything  that  is  usually  found  at  a  book 
store.  If  teachers  wish  any  book  on  Theory  and  Practice,  or  any  mis- 
cellaneous book,  they  can  get  it  by  calling ;  or  if  they  live  at  a  distance 
they  can  order  by  letter  and  receive  prompt  attention. 

Teachers  visiting  iha  eiiy  are  cordially  invited  to  call. 

1-ly  YOHN  &  PORTER,  Proprietors. 

MERRILL,  HUBBARD  &  CO. 

BOOE-SELLERS,    PAPER    DEALERS,e 

So.  5  East  Washington  Street, 

Are  prepared  to  Airniih   Teachers  and   Pupils  and  CTerybody  with  anything  In  the 

Book  and  Stationerjr  laine. 

They  will  forward  anv  book  in  print,  by  Mail  or  Express,  at  oofaJcvM  jwisw.'  ^Teaob* 
en  Tislting  the  City  will  be  very  welcome  at 

ly-a  MEBBILL,  HUBBABD  &  CO. 


NEW  SCHOOL  PUBLICATIONS. 


D.    APPLETON    &   CO. 

Have  recenily  publisJied  the  following : 

I. 
KRUSI'S   GRAl^EB   STSTCX  OF    BBAWING. 

Adapted  to  the  reqairementa  of  all  Schools.  It  ts  the  only  complete  graded  ooane 
publiahed.  It  !■  thoroughly  practical,  and  can  be  Bucces4fally  u»ed  in  clasiei  by  teaoh- 
era  who  haye  had  no  special  preparation  or  training  for  teaehing  thin  subject. 

The  coarse  cooslsts  of  the  following  : 

8TNTHCTIC  SBBIEd  (Primary),  4  Books  and  Manual. 
ANALYTIC  SEBIES  (Intermadlate),  6  Books  and  Manual. 
PBBSPBOTCVB  SSaiBS  (Grammar  School),  1  Bpoks  and  Manual. 
QBOMETRIO  AND  SHADING  SifiRlES  (High  School).     In  press. 

Although  hut  a  short  time  stu^e  the  publication  of  Krusi's  Drawing  Books  was  ba< 
gan,  they  have  \y»n  introduced  into  the  schools  of  more  than  one  thoutaad  cltiet  and 
towns  in  the  United  States. 

II. 

aiTACKEBTBOS'S  HIGHER   ARITIIXETIC. 

Designed  for  the  use  of  High  Schools  and  Commercial  Colleges.  This  being  the  latest 
work  published  on  this  subject,  presents  all  the  recent  fiscal  and  monetary  dianges, 
and  treats  all  commercial  transactions  as  they  are  conducted  at  the  present  day.  It 
has  b«en  arranged  with  special  reference  to  the  wants  of  the  student  in  preparing  him- 
self for  business  pursuits. 

III. 

HARKNESS^S  liATIBT  GRAMMAR-New  EdlUon. 

Modern  Philological  research  has  brought  to  light  some  Interesting  facts,  and  madq 
Mpme  important  advances  in  our  knowledge  of  classical  literature  and  ancient  Ian- 
gnages.  A  new  edition  of  this  standard  grammar  has  therefore  been  issued  in  order 
that  all  new  doTelopments  which  throw  further  light  upon  the  subject,  or  that  lead  to 
a  clearer  comprehension  of  its  difficulties,  may  be  recognized  and  embodied. 

IV. 
A  HISTORT  OF  GERMANY. 

For  Schools.    By  Batabd  Tatlor.    Illustrated  with  BngraTings  and  Maps. 

The  literary  reputation  of  Bayard  Taylor,  and  his  intimate  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guage and  literature  of  the  country  of  which  he  writes,  make  this  an  interesting  and 
instructive  volnme,  and  will  be  valuable  either  for  the  private  library  or  for  school 
use,  for  which  it  is  especially  designed. 

V. 
SCIENCE  PRIMER  OR  PHTSIOI<OGT. 

This  Is  another  volume  of  the  unique  Science  Primer  Series,  designed  for  primary  in- 
strnetiou  in  the  natural  soiences.  The  earlier  Tolumes  are  already  largely  used,  and 
with  excellent  results. 


Among  D.  Appleton  A  Co.*b  School  publications  are  Oorneirs  Popular  Series  of  0««V- 
raphies,  Qnackenbos's  Arithmetical  Course,  Quackenbos's  Grammars,  Composition,  and 
Ehetoric  ;  Youroans'  Botanies  and  Botanical  Charts,  Huxley  and  Youmans'  NewJFhj- 
siology  and  Hygiene,  Lockycr's  Astronomy,  Wrage's  German  Series,  etc.,  etc. 

Our  new  Educatiokal  CATALoarx,  embracing  over  300  Standard  Text-books,  and  the 
Xdncational  Becord,  mailed  free  to  any  address  on  application. 

Address  either  A.  8.  KIB8XLL,  Chicago,  lU. 

GEO.  H.  TWI8S,  Columbus,  0. 
12. tf  C.  B.  LA»B,  St.  Loult,  Mo. 


IMPORTANT  SUGGESTIONS  TO  SCHOOL  OFFICERS. 


Id  seating  a  school  room,  always  avoid  placing  a  small  iie«k  in  front  of  a  lari^er  out. 
A  scholar  can  neither  sit  nor  write  with  ease  wh(?n  desks  are  ao  arranged.  Desks  of  tli« 
same  Kize  should  be  plaoed  in  the  same  row :  the  lar^e  desks  in  the  outside  ro«ra,  and 
fiho  smaller  ones  in  the  inside  rows.  If  necessary  at  any  time  to  place  a  small  desk  ia 
front  of  a  larger  one,  a  bacK  seal  should  be  placed  between  them,  correspoDdin^  in 
size  with  the  smallor  desk. 

As  a  matter  of  jastice  to  the  poople,  we  wonld  advise  all  trustees  to  require  •  •'  war- 
ranty" to  be  attrtched  under  the  «eat  of  every  desk  they  purchase.  We  ars  cooTfnced 
that  this  is  tht^  only  way  by  which  a  warranty  will  amount  to  mach.  Oar  rensoDS  ar» 
that  a  trustee  nsually  Ionps  a  warranty  even  if  one  be  given  him,  and  it  is  very  seldom 
that  his  successor  ever  Keen  it,  consequently  when  desks  break,  the  usaal  result  is  that 
the  trustee,  not  knowing  whether  the  desks  ars  warranted  or  not,  buys  oew  ones,  as 
fnany  have  done  the  poMt  year.  Furthermore,  require  a  warranty  to  l>e  written  as  fol- 
lows, and  be  sure  the  words   *'  ordinary  or  fair  ««?"  do  not  appear  in  it : 

FORM  OF  WA.RBA.NTY.— This  desk  is  warranted  for  five  years  from  time  of 
delivery.     If  Ic  breaks  iu  usa  within  that  time,  or  becomes  rickety,  we  will,  upon  notifi- 
cation, replace  it  with  a  new  desk,  compl^f^  (not  the  castings  only),  free  of  all  charges. 
(Signed)  ,  MANcrAOTuaKBS. 

Require  the  above  'Varranty*'  to  bo  given  in  all  cases  by  a  responsible  manufaotnrer. 
If  one  breaks  or  gets  rickety,  it  is  sure  to  be  ae.'o  by  the  teacher  or  director  that  it 
beJong$  to  the  ra  luiifacturer  to  replace  it  fren  of  all  ehargea.  If  trustees  allow  tbera- 
selves  to  be  persuaded  to  purchase  any  manufacture  of  school  furniture  withont  such  a 
warranty,  they  tthould  be  held  strictly  accountable  by  the  people  for  gross  carelessness. 
80  much  Mchool  furniture  is  breaking,  in  the  country  districts  ttpecialiy,  that  it  cannot 
longer  be  overlooked  and  passed  by  as  an  insignificant  matter. 

All  we  ask  in  for  you  to  purchase  whatever  detik  yoo  think  best,  hut  %Bh«n  you  purckttae 
any  desk,  in  the  future,  protect  yourselves  and  your  people  as  we  suggest  in  the  way  of  a 
practical  ''warranty." 

The  Hiizgins  Bent  Wood  School  Furniture  Company  propose  to  warrant  every  desk 
they  sell  in  the  above  manner. 

TKSTIllIOBriAI..S. 

HiggtnH'  Bent  WoimI  Company: 

Dear  Sin  —I  can  truly  nay  that  your  furniture  has   given  general   satisfaction, 
and  I  think  it  the  best  desk  in  use.     As  for  the  cast  iron  furniture  it  has  not  RlTon  sat- 
isfaction.    1  have  several  houses  seated  with  it  and  have  had  quite  a  nansber  to  break. 
Yours  truly,  J.  B.  DKE3SLAR,  Trustee  White  Rirer  Township. 

Hiygins*  Bent  Wood  S.  F.  Company: 

Gbnts:— The  Beut  Wood  de^k  fs  superior  to  any  desk  with  oast  Iron  lofs  io  nss. 
My  experience  with  cast  iron  deskH  is  not  very  commendable,  as  I  am  replacing  them 
with  Bent  Wood.  They  break  in  the  legs.  If  one  or  more  legs  get  loose  from  the  floor, 
those  that  are  fast  will  break. 

Respectfully  youfH,  V.  V.  DOL'aL.\.SS,  Trustee  Washington  T*p. 

Higgint'  Bent   Wood  Company: 

Qknts:— I  would  say  that  I  am  well  pleased  with  Che  Bent  Wood  school  farnlture. 
1  like  it  much  b(>tter  thas  the  cast  iron  furniture,  which  is  too  liable  to  be  broken. 

Respectfully  yours,  KLETCHER  TEVIS,  Trustee  Cicero  T'p.,  Tipton  Co. 

Meur$.  Uigginn  it-  Company: 

Dbar  Sies:— Permit  me  to  say  that  the  Bent  Wood  furniture  has  given  entire  sat- 
isfaction to  me;  it  )4tandH  ntrain  better  than  iron,  wears  better,  looks  better,  and,  la 
my  opinion,  is  in  every  way  mors  desirable  for  any  school  room  than  any  wood  or  iron 
combination  ever  invented.  They  have  been  in  use  in  my  township  for  two  ysars,  side 
by  Hide  with  an  iron  nupport  desk,  and  are  worth  mote  than  76  per  cent,  to-day  than 
the  tron  de«ks.  I  will  take  pleasure  in  recommending  it  to  any  who  may  be  looking 
for  the  best.  You  are  at  liberty  to  use  my  name  in  connection  with  as  strong  a  Casti- 
mouial  as  you  may  choose  to  get  up. 

H.  G.  HESSIR,  Trustee  Tippecanoe  T'p.,  OarroU  Oo.,  Ind. 

Boone  County,  Ind.,  Sept.  7,  1«74. 

DifAR  Sir:— I  want  partly  to  re-seat  one  school  bouse  and  apply  to  you  flrsst.  I  waat 
10  or  12  double  seats  and  desks,  three  of  No.  2,  four  of  No.  3,  and  three  of  No.  4,  and  I 
wiHh  you  to  give  me  the  lowett  price  for  which  you  can  furnish  the  '*Bent  Wood" 
desk-'  and  also  how  soon  you  can  furnish  them.  The  house  is  now  seated  with  the  An- 
drews' iron  desk,  but  several  are  broken  and  I  prefer  the  "  Bent  Wood,"  If  they  can  be 
bad  at  "bard  times"  prices.     An  early  reply  will  oblige 

6-ly  Yours,  J.  H.  POTT8. 


rhe  SduoationiBt  haa  been  ConBolidated  in  the  Sokool  JournaL 

Subscription  iV?cc  .-—Single  Subscriptions,  $1.60;  five  or  more,  |1.86— the  addi- 
nal  10  cents  being  for  postage,  which  the  publishers  will  prepay  as  the  new  law  re- 
res. 
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SiaN  OF  TEE  XLLUldNATED  STSEST  LOCK. 


Srerjthinc  Iffew  »nd  Direct  from  the  Manu&otoren  uid  Importeit. 


Amrbican  and  Foreign   Watches, 

DIAMONDS,    FINE    JEWELRY, 

SOLID  SILYEB   AND  SILYEB   PLATED   WARE. 


SPECIAL    RATES   TO   TEACHERS. 


&9'  ALL  OOO0B  WABBAMTIB  AS  BBPBE8XMT1D.  Speeial  atteatloB  gifM 
to  Wateh  Bepalrl&g.  All  Goods  told  are  Bngraved  FBXB  OF  OHABOB  bj  an  aspe- 
rflasoad  XngraTer.  

J.  H.  COLCIiAZBB, 

B»ly  No.  12  Bait  Washiiiotov  St. 

TO  TE^OHEie/S. 

TEE  CIT7  EOOE  STOUE, 

No.  4  East  Washington  Street,  Indianapolis, 

Is  an  excellent  place  to  purchase  anything  that  is  usually  found  at  a  book 
store.  If  teachers  wish  any  book  on  Theory  and  Practice,  or  any  mis- 
cellaneous book,  they  can  get  it  by  calling  ;  or  if  they  live  at  a  distance 
they  can  order  by  letter  and  receive  prompt  attention. 

Tectchers  visiting  the  city  are  cordially  invited  to  call. 

1-ly  YOHN  &  PORTER.  Proprietors. 

MERRILL.  HUBBARD  &  CO. 

BOOE-SELLERS,    PAPER    DEALERS, 

No.  5  East  Washington  Street, 

Are  prepared  to  ftirnieh   Teachen  and   Pupils  and  everybodj  with  anything  la  tb* 

Book  and  Stationovy  lalne. 

They  will  forward  any  book  In  print,  by  Mall  or  EzpreM,  ol  cofalofM  pWoet.     Teaeb- 
en  Tiilting  the  Olty  wUl  be  very  welcome  at 

17-2  MEBBILL,  HUBBARD  ft  CO 


NEW  SCHOOL  PUBLICATIONS- 


D.    APPLETON    &   CO. 

Hate  rteenihf  published  the  following : 

I. 
KBirSl'S   6BABEB   SYSTBM  OF   BRAWIH€I. 

Ad&ptod  to  the  requirements  of  all  Schoola.  It  is  the  only  complete  graded  ooune 
pabllshed.  It  is  tborongbly  practical,  and  can  be soecessfnlly  used  in  classes  by  tsMh- 
ers  wbo  baye  had  no  special  preparation  or  training  for  teaebing  this  sntiJect. 

The  course  consists  of  the  following : 

STNTHBTIO  SB  BIBS  (Primary),  4  Books  and  Mannal. 
ANALTTIO  SBBIBS  (Intermediate),  6  Books  and  Manual. 
P8BSPB0T[VB  SBBIB3  (Oraoimar  School),  4  Books  and  Manual. 
OBOttBTBIO  AMD  SBAOINO  SifiBCBS  (High  School).    In  press. 

Although  but  a  short  time  slnoe  the  publication  of  Krusl's  Drawing  Books  was  be- 
gun, they  hare  been  Introdaced  into  the  schools  of  more  than  one  thoutand  oities  and 
towns  in  the  United  States. 

II. 

aiJACKBlVBOS'S  HIGHER   ABITHHBTIG.  ' 

Designed  for  the  use  of  High  Schools  and  Oommerolal  Golleges.  ThU  being  the  latest 
work  published  on  this  subject,  presents  all  the  recent  fiscal  and  monetary  ohan gas, 
«Dd  treats  all  commercial  transactions  as  they  are  conducted  at  the  present  day.  It 
has  been  arranged  with  special  reference  to  the  wants  of  the  student  in  preparing  1UI«* 
self  for  business  pursuits. 

III. 

HABKNESSnS  I<ATIN  OBABDEAB-New  Editten. 

Modern  Philological  research  has  brought  to  light  some  Interesting  facts,  and  nwdo' 
some  Important  adyances  in  our  knowledge  of  classical  literature  and  ancient  lau- 
guages.  A  new  edition  of  this  standard  grammar  has  therefore  been  issued  in  order 
that  all  new  derelopments  which  throw  further  light  upon  the  subject,  or  that  lead  to 
a  clearer  comprehension  of  its  difflcnitles,  may  be  recognised  and  embodied. 

IV. 
A  HISTOBT  OF  GEBHAlf  T. 

For  Schools.    By  Batasd  Tatlod.    Illustrated  with  Bngravings  and  Maps. 

The  literary  reputation  of  Bayard  Taylor,  and  hie  intimate  knowledge' of  the  laa- 

JEUage  and  Hteratore  of  the  country  of  which  he  writes,  make  this  an  interestiBg  and 
nstructi?e  Tolume,  and  will  be  valoable  either  for  the  priyate  library  or  for  Bcbool 
use,  for  which  it  is  especially  designed. 

V. 
SCIENCE  PBIH £B  OWL  PHYSIOLOGY. 

This  is  another  yolnme  of  the  unique  Science  Primer  Series,  designed  for  primary  iu- 
structiou  In  the  natural  sciences.  The  earlier  yolumes  are  already  largely  used,  and 
with  excellent  results. 


Among  D.  Appleton  A  Co.'s  School  pabllcations  are  Cornell's  Popular  Series  of  Geof* 
raphies.  Quackenbos's  Arithmetical  Course,  Qnackenboe^a  Grammars,  Composition,  and 
Bhetoric  ;  Youmans*  Botanies  and  Botanical  Charts,  Hazley  snd  Toumans*  Mew^ Phy- 
siology and  Hygiene,  Lockyer's  Astronomy,  Wrage^s  Gorman  Series,  etc.,  etc. 

Our  new  Bdcoatiohal  Cataloovx,  embracing  oyer  800  Standard  Text-books,  and  tba 
Xducatlonal  Becord,  mailed  free  to  any  address  on  application. 

Address  D.   B.  VBAZET, 

18  West  Washington  st.,  Indianapolis. 
12-tf 


"THE  COMING  DESK." 


"ECCENTRIC" 

BENT  WOOD  SOLID  ENDS, 

THE  ONLY  EELIABLS  SCHOOL  DESK. 


No.  1  represents  the  piece  of  Oak 
or  Hickory,  sawed  out  and  pre- 
pared for  steaming  and  bending. 

N  o.  2  represents  the  same  piece  af- 
ter being  steamed  and  bent,  and 
bored  for  the  cross  bar  and  upper 
bearing. 

No.  8  represents  the  end  complete. 


This  cut  i^hows  a  Imek  glued  up  and  gained 
for  the  ends. 


Send  for  circulars. 

niggins'  Bent  W<N>d  School  Furniture  Co., 

Corner  Kentucky  Ave.  and  Illinois  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


NEW  SCHOOL  PUBLICATIONS. 


D.    APPLETON    &   CO. 

Have  recently  published  the  folUnoing : 

I. 
KBUSI'S  GRADED   STSTEH  OF    DRAWING. 

Adapted  to  the  reqalraments  of  all  Bchooki.  It  la  the  only  complete  graded  oonna 
ptibltshed.  It  Ifi  thoroughly  practical,  and  can  be snccMffQlly  ased  in  classei  by  teaeh- 
•rs  wbo  taaye  bad  no  special  preparation  or  training  for  teaching  thin  sat^eot. 

The  conrte  consists  of  the  following : 

8TNTH1BT10  SBBIB9  (Primary),  4  Booki  and  Manual. 
ANAIiTTIO  SSaiES  (Intermediate),  6  Books  and  Manual. 
PKRSPBOTIYB  SBBIfCS  (Grammar  Sch:>ol),  4  Books  and  Manual. 
QlBOfiftSTRIO  AND  SHADIKG  SiGBlBS  (High  School).     In  press. 

Although  but  a  shirt  time  sinoe  the  publication  of  Krusi*8  Drawing  Books  was  ba- 
gnoi  they  have  been  introduced  into  the  schools  of  more  than  one  thontand  oitlM  and 
towns  in  the  United  Stotes. 

II. 

aUACKEIfBOS'S  HIGHER  ARITHMETIC. 

f 
Dealgnod  for  the  nse  of  High  Schools  and  OomraercUl  Oolleges.  This  being  the  latMt 
work  published  on  this  subject,  presents  all  the  recent  fiscal  and  monetary  dianges. 
and  treat*  all  commercial  transactions  as  they  are  conducted  at  the  present  day.  It 
hmm  been  arranged  with  special  reference  to  the  wants  of  the  student  in  preparing  him*' 
•elf  for  business  pursuits. 

III. 

HARKNESSns  l^ATIN  GRABDEAR-New  Edition. 

Modern  Philological  research  has  brought  to  light  some  interesting  facts,  and  mad* 
some  important  advances  In  onr  knowledge  of  classical  literature  and  ancient  laii< 
gnages.  A  new  edition  of  this  standard  grammar  has  therefore  been  issued  in  order 
tbat  all  new  developments  which  throw  further  light  upon  the  subject,  or  that  lead  to 
a  clearer  comprehension  of  its  dilBcnlties,  may  be  recognised  and  embodied. 

IV. 
A  HISTORT  OF  GERMANY. 

For  Sohools.    By  Batabd  Taylor.    Illustrated  with  Engravings  and  Maps. 

The   liternry  reputation  of  Bayard  Taylor,  and  his  intimate  knowledge  of  the  laa- 

Sage  and  literature  of  th^  country  of  which  he  writes,  make  this  an  interesting  and 
itruotive  volume,  and  will   be  valuable  either  for  the  private  library  or  for  school 
nse,  for  which  It  is  especially  designed. 


SCIENCE  PRIMER  OR  PHTSIOIiOGT. 

This  ii  another  volume  of  the  unique  Science  Primer  Series,  designed  for  primary  In- 
struction in  the  natural  sciences.  The  earlier  volumes  are  already  largely  used,  and 
with  excellent  results. 


Among  D.  Appleton  A  Co.*8  School  publications  are  Oorneirs  Popular  Series  of  Oeog- 
raphles,  Qoaekenboa^s  Arithmetical  Course,  Qoackenbos^s  Grammars,  Composition,  and 
Bbetorio;  ToumaDH*  Botanies  and  Botanical  Charts,  Huxley  and  Toumans'  New.Phy- 
slology  and  Hygiene,  Lockyer*a  Astronomy,  Wrage's  German  Series,  etc.,  etc. 

Our  new  Kdvoational  Catai^ovk,  embracing  over  SOO  Standard  Text-books,  and  tbo 
Idncational  Record,  mailed  free  to  any  addreas  on  application. 

Addreaa  D.  b.  VKAZBT, 

18  West  Washington  st.,  Indianapolis, 
l^tf 


OOIjOIjAJZE]E.'S 

SIGN  OF  THE  ILLUMINATED  ST2EET  LOCZ. 


Bv^rything  Ifew  and  Direot  from  the  Mano&otaren  and  Importem. 


Amreican  and  Foreign   Watches, 

DIAMONDS.    FINE    JEWELRY. 

SOLID   8ILTER   AND  SILTEB  PLITED   WARB. 


SPECIAL    RATES    TO    TEACHERS. 


•V  ALL  GOODS  WARRANTED  AS  BSPBK8SNTED.  SMotal  attentfon  glv«« 
to  Watoh  RepairlDg.  All  Ooodi  told  are  Kograved  FBUi  OF  OHABOV  hj  an  ezfa- 
rtoneMl  Bocrarcr.  

J.  H.  COLCLAZBB, 

ft-ly  No.  12  Bait  WAsaravTOH  St. 


LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

HARTFORD,  CONN.,  JANUARY  1,  1875. 

ASSETS,  socurel}'  invested  ....  $10,105,613  84 
SURPLUS,  free  of  amiabilities,     ....     1,127,40084 

INCOME  in  1874, 3,876,854  97 

DIVIDENDS  to  Policy-holders  in  1874,    .  .  .        929,970  48 

LOSSES  paid  to  families  of  deceased  members  in  1874,  872,812  49 

No  more  substantial  company  in  the  United  States.  A  few  good  agentt 
wanted.     Apply  to  B    S.  FOLSOM,  Gen.  Agent, 

4-1  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

MERRILL.  HUBBARD  &  CO. 

BOOK-SELLERS,    FAFER    DEALERS, 

No.  5  East  Wasbin^rton  Street, 

Are  prepared  to  fomtoh   Teachers  and   Pupils  and  everybody  with  anything  (n  the 


Book  and  Station  ^vjf  laino. 

rhey  will  forward  anv  book  In  print,  by  Mail  or  Express,  at  oataiogu^  pHou,     Teso 
I  TisitinK  the  Oity  will  be  very  welcome  at 

ly-a  MEBBILL,  HUBS  IBD  ft  CO 


'Tike  EdnoationiBt  has  been  Consolidated  in  the  Sohool  JournaL 

SMhaeripiion  PWce  >-Siiigle  Subscriptions,  $1.60;  five  or  more,  |1.86— the  addi- 
tional 10  cents  being  for  postage,  which  the  publishers  will  prepay  as  the  new  law  re- 
quires. 
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NEW  TEZTBOQgS  FOR  1875. 

1st. 

Prof.  Edward  Olney's  Arithmetica 

IBS  WEOU  SESIES  WILL  BE  ZN  TEBES  BOOSS. 

1.  TBE  PICTORIAIi  PRIM  ABT  AJBITKHSTIC.   160  pp.    Price  86  eta. 

2.  THE  ELEHEXTB  OF  ARITHMETIC.  With  308  paces.  Price  66  eU. 
CoDtainiDg  all  tliat  i*  usually  embraced  in  our  Practical  Arithmetics.  Tbeae  books  art 
OD  an  entirely  new  and  original  plan,  and  arc  copiously  illa«trated. 

3.  THE  SCIENCE  OF  ARITHMETIC.  (In  Press.)  The  two  first  books 
of  the  seri«>s  (which  are  quite  sufficient  for  a  common-school  course)  will  be  published 
in  June.  The  wonderful  8ucce8<»  of  Prof.  Olney's  Algebras,  Geometry,  TrIgODometry, 
and  Calculus  have  led  the  educational  public  to  expfct  something  uunsnally  atiraotlTfr 
in  his  new  series  of  Arithmt-tics,  and  in  this  they  will  not  be  dif<appointed. 

There  is  scarcely  a  College  or  Normal  School  in  the  United  States  that  is  not  using 
Bome  of  Prof.  Olney's  mathematical  books. 

Tlieli*  Saccefis  has  been  Marvelous.  A  sample  of  Olney's  Primary  and 
Elements  of  Arithmetic,  for  examlnatioi),  will  be  teut  to  any  Teacher  on  receipt  of 
60  cents,  which  will  Just  about  pay  the  postage. 

2d. 

Olney's  Introduction  to  Algebra. 

The  best  book  for  beginners  ever  published.     One  toI.  12mo,  tinted  paper,  $1. 

Sd. 

Benson  J.  Lossing's  New  Outline  of  U.  S.  History. 

For  Graded  and  Private  Schools.  The  most  copioasly  illustrated  School  History 
oyer  published.     Price  $1.25. 

4th. 

Shaw's  New  History  of  English  and  American  Literature. 

Prepared  for  School-room  use  by  Prof.  TBrHAN  J.  BACKTS,  of  Yassar  Female 
College.    In  large,  clear  type.     Price  $1.60. 

Shaw's  Specimens  of  American  Literature  and 
Literary  Reader. 

Prepared  by  Prof.  BENJ.  N.  MARTIN,  N.  T.  University.  (To  accompany  the  Hew 
History.    Price  $1.60. 

5th. 

Hooker's  New  Physiology. 

Revised  and  corrected  by  Prof.  J.  A.  SEW  ALL,  of  Illinois  State  Normal  Scbooh 
Elegantly  illustrated  and  printed  on  tinted  paper.     Price  $1. 

6th. 

A  Treatise  on  Plain  and  Spherical  Trigonometry. 

By  Prof.  C.  F.  R.  BELLOWS,  of  Michigan  State  Normal  School.    Price  $1.60. 

7th. 

Colton's  New  Series  of  Geographies. 

The  whole  subject  in  two  books.  Preliminary  Development  Lessens  have  Jnst  been 
added  to  the  New  Introductory  Geography.  These  books  are  simple,  practical  and  com* 
prehensive  A  fitriking  feature  are  the  maps,  of  which  there  are  three  fall  sets.*  Btudg, 
/Railroad  and  Jifference. 

We  have  recently  pnrcbased  Dr.  Waylaad's  "  Moral  Science,'*  ■*  Political  Xconomy/* 
and  "Intellectual  Philosophy;  also  Dr  Joseph  Haven's  "Intellectual  and  Mors!  PU- 
losophy,"  and  President  Hopkins's  "  Moral  Science." 

Sample  copies  sent  for  examination  on  receipt  of  half*price. 
.    Send  for  our  fkill  catalogue  of  Text -books. 

7-2t  8HEI«BON  A  CO.,  Hew  Torfc. 


NEW  SCHOOL  PUBUOATIONS. 


D.    APPLETON    &   CO. 

Have  recently  published  the  following : 

I. 
KRVSI'S   GBA]>EI»   SYSTEM  OF    BBAWlNe. 

Adaptod  to  the  reqairemeats  of  all  Schools.  It  ia  the  only  complete  graded  coone 
pvbllBbed.  It  la  thoroaghlv  practical,  and  can  be  Baccoeefnlly  used  In  classes  bj  teaeb- 
ars  who  baTO  bad  no  special  preparation  or  training  for  teaching  this  subject. 

Tfae  coarse  consists  of  the  following: 

SYNTH STIO  SIBIBS  (Primary),  4  Books  and  Manaal. 
ANALYTIC  SBRIES  (Intermediate),  6  Books  and  Manaal. 
PEBSPBGTIVX  SBBIBS  (Grammar  School),  4  Books  and  Manual. 
GKOVSTBIO  AMD  SHIDINO  SBBIES  (High  School).     In  press. 

Althongh  bat  a  short  time  since  the  publication  of  Krasi's  Drawing  Books  was  be> 
■iin,  tbey  have  been  Introdaoed  into  the  schools  of  more  than  one  thoatand  cities  and 
towns  in  the  United  States. 

II. 
4lIJACKE]rBOS»S  HIQHEB    ABITHMETIG. 

Designed  for  the  use  of  High  Schools  and  Commercial  Colleges.  This  being  the  latest 
work  published  on  this  subject,  presents  all  the  recent  fiscal  and  monetary  <Aanges, 
and  treats  all  commercial  transactions  as  they  are  conducted  at  the  present  day.  It 
has  been  arranged  with  special  reference  to  the  wants  of  the  student  in  preparing  him- 
Bolf  for  bosiness  pursuits. 

III. 

HABKBTESS'S  I^ATIN  OBAMMAB>New  Edition. 

Modern  Philological  research  has  brought  to  light  some  interesting  facts,  and  made 
some  important  adTances  lo  our  knowledge  of  classical  literature  and  ancient  lan- 
guages. A  new  edition  of  this  standard  grammar  has  therefore  been  issued  in  order 
that  all  ne^w  doTelopments  which  throw  further  light  upon  the  subject,  or  that  lead  to 
a  clearer  comprehension  of  its  difBculties,  may  be  recognised  and  embodied. 

IV. 
A  HISTOBir  OF  OEBMAmr. 

For  Schools.    By  Batabd  Tatlob.     Illustrated  with  EngraTings  and  Maps. 

The  litersry  reputation  of  Bayard  Taylor,  and  his  intimate  knowledge  of  the  laD- 
gnage  and  literature  of  the  country  of  which  he  writes,  make  this  an  interestlog  and 
Instmotive  Tolume,  and  will  be  valuable  either  for  the  private  library  or  for  school 
ose,  for  which  it  is  especially  designed. 

V. 
SCIENCE  PBIMEB  OB  PSTTSIOI^OOT. 

This  is  another  rolume  of  the  unique  Science  Primer  Series,  designed  for  primary  In- 
struotion  in  the  natural  sciences.  The  earlier  Tolumes  are  already  largely  used,  and 
with  exortlent  results. 


Among  D.  Appleton  St  Co.'s  School  publications  are  Corneirs  Popular  Series  of  Oeog- 
raphies,  QoackenboB*s  Arithmetical  Coarse,  Quackenbos*s  Grammars,  Compositlon^nd 
Bbetoric ;  Youmans*  Botanies  and  Botanicsl  Charts,  Huxley  and  Toumans*  Mew.Fhj- 
■lology  and  Bygiene,  Lockyer's  Astronomyt  Wr»ge*s  German  Series,  etc.,  etc. 

Our  new  Bdvcatiohal  Cataloovk,  embracing  over  800  Standard  Text-books,  and  the 
Bducational  Becord,  mailed  free  to  any  address  on  application. 

Address  P.  B.  YBAZBT, 

18  West  Washington  St.,  Indianapolis. 
IS-tf 


"THE  COMING  DESK." 


"ECCENTRIC" 

BENT  WOOD  SOLID  ENDS. 

THE  ONLY  RELIABLE  SCHOOL  DESiL 
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Send 


No.  1  reprtesenU  the  piw*  of  tJI^J 
ur  Hickory,  sawed  out  &nd  Jj^f 
pared  for  bt^jifning  and  beT'-*^^™ 

No.  2  represei^ts  tho  sftmi*  pi 
ter  bi'ing  ftt<?amcd  and  hei 
bo  rod  for  the  crof6  bar  «ini 
bearitig, 

No.  3  represents  the  #Lid  i  vir> 


Tlil!!(  eul  ^lioH  N  a  back^^liteil  up  and  giittif^ 
Ibr  till'  eiiibi. 


for  circuljire*. 

Hig^iiH*  Bent  Wood  Scliaol  Fiiniitm>ef> 

Corner  Kt  niLk-ky  Ave.  and  Illinois  it,  ludlmfii. 


L     The  EdaoationiBt  has  been  Consolidated  in  the  Bohool  JoamaL 

Bubsaripiion  Price: — Single  Bubscriptions,  $1.60;  five  or  more,  $1.85 — ^the  addi- 
.tional  10  cents  being  for  postage,  which  the  publishers  will  prepay  as  the  new  law  re- 
rqoires. 
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NEW  TEZT  BOOKS  FOR  1875. 


Ist. 

Prof.  Edward  Olney's  Arithmetics. 

IHS  WHOLE  SEBXES  WILL  BE  IN  TEBEE  BOOKS. 

1.  THE  PICTORIAIi  PRIBff  ART  ARITHMETIC.    160  pp.    Price  36  eta. 

2.  THE  ELEMEJ^TS  OF  ARITHMETIC.  With  308  pages.  Price  36  eta. 
ContaiuiiJg  all  that  i»  usually  embraced  in  our  Practical  ArithmetlcB.  These  books  are 
on  an  entirely  new  and  original  plan,  and  arc  copiously  illa«trated. 

8.  THE  SCIENCE  OF  ARITHMETIC.  (In  Press.)  The  two  first  books 
of  the  periHi  (which  are  quite  sufficient  for  a  common -school  course)  will  be  published- 
in  June.  The  wonderful  successor  Prof.  Oltiey's  Algebras,  Geometry,  Trigonoinetry* 
and  Calculus  have  led  the  educational  public  to  expect  sometbing  unusually  attractire 
in  his  new  series  of  Arithmetics,  and  in  this  they  will  not  be  disappointed. 

There  is  scarcely  a  Culleve  or  llormal  School  in  the  United  States  that  is  not  using, 
some  of  Prof.  01iiey>  mathematical  books. 

Tbeir  Suecesfi  lias  been  MarTelons.  A  sample  of  01ney*s  Primary  and- 
Klements  of  Arithmetic,  tor  exsnitirati«ju,  will  be  sent  to  any  Teacher  od  receipt  oP 
60  cents,  which  will  just  about  pay  the  postage. 

2d. 

Olney's  Introdnctioii  to  Algebra. 

The  best  book  for  beginners  ever  ptiblitthed.     One  vol.  12mo,  tinted  paper,  $1. 

3d. 

Benson  J.  Lossing's  New  Outline  of  U,  S.  History. 

For  Glpaded  and  Private  Schools.  The  most  copiously  illustrated  School  History 
ever  published.     Price  SI. 26. 

<itli. 

Shaw's  New  History  of  English  and  American  Literature. 

Prepared  for  School  room  une  by  Prof.  IKUHAN  J.  BACKUS,  of  Yassar  Fcmale- 
CoIIege.     In  large,  clear  type.     Price  f  1.50. 

Shaw's  Specimens  of  American  Literature  and 
Literary  Reader. 

Prepared  by  Prof.  BBKJ.  M.  MARTIN,  N.  T.  University.  (To  accompany  the  New 
History.    Price  $1.60. 

Hooker's  New  Physiology. 

Revised  and  corrected  by  Prof.  J.  A.  SEW  ALL,  of  Illinois  State  Normal  ficbool. 
Bleganlly  illustrated  and  printed  on  tinted  paper.     Price  $1. 

6tli. 

A  Treatise  on  Plain  and  Spherical  Trigonometry. 

By  Prof.  0.  F.  R.  BELLOWS,  of  Michigan  State  Normal  School.     Price  $1.60. 

7tta. 

Cotton's  New  Series  of  Geographies. 

The  whole  subject  in  two  books.  Preliminary  Develoi'm«nt  Lessons  have  Jast  beeo 
added  to  the  New  Introductory -Geography.  These  books  are  simple,  practical  and  com* 
prehensive  A  striking  feature  are  the  maps,  of  which  there  are  three  full  sets  .*  /Steily^ 
Jiailroad  and  /Sfference. 

We  have  recently  purchased  Dr.  Wayland's  *'  Moral  Science,"  "Political  Economy,**' 
and  '*IntellectUNl  Phlloaophy  ;  also  Dr  Joseph  Haven's  **  Intellectual  and  Moral  Phi- 
losophy,*' and  President  Hopkins's  "Moral  Science." 

Sample  copies  sent  for  examination  on  receipt  of  half-price. 

Send  for  our  full  catalogue  of  Text-books. 
7-2t  SHELBON  A  CO.,  KewtYork. 


NEW  SCHOOL  PUBLICATIONS. 


D.    APPLETON    &    CO. 

Have  recently  published  the  foUotoing  : 

I. 
KRVSl'S   ORAD£B  STST£M  OF    DBAWIKO.  * 

Adapted  to  the  reqairements  of  all  Schools.  It  1b  the  only  complete  graded  court* 
pabllahed.  It  ia  thoroughly  practical,  and  can  beiiaccb8!>rQlly  used  in  clasBea  by  t*acb- 
«r8  who  bare  had  no  special  preparation  or  training  for  teaching  this  snbjtct. 

The  coarse  consiBts  of  the  following : 

BTNTH8T1C  SBRIB3  (Primary),  4  Books  and  Afaoaal. 
ANALYTIC  8BRIES  (Intermediate),  6  Books  and  Bfanual. 
PRBSPBOTIVB  SBBIIGS  (Qrammar  Schaol),  1  Books  and  Manual. 
GKOMKTBIO  AND  SflADINO  SifiRlES  (High  ttohoul)      In  press. 

AUhoagh  bat  a  f»hort  time  sinoM  the  publication  of  Krudi's  Drawing  Books  wasbe- 
ipin,  they  have  b^nn  Introdaced  into  the  schools  of  more  than  one  thoutand  citits  and 
towns  in  the  Unittnl  States. 

II. 

aiTA€KEIfBOS*S  HIGHER    ARITHMETIC. 

Designed  for  the  use  of  High  Schools  and  Commercial  Collefces.  This  b<  lug  the  latist 
work  published  on  this  subject,  presents  all  tlie  recent  fiscal  and  monetary  thangei, 
and  treats  all  commercial  tratisactionN  as  they  are  conducted  at  tbe  rirtfct-nt  day.  It 
has  been  arranged  with  special  rrfereuce  to  tbe  wants  of  the  student  in  pi< paring  Lim* 
self  for  business  pursuits. 

III. 

HARKNESS'S  1.ATIN  GRAHMAR-New  Edition. 

Modern  Pbilological  ree^earch  has  brought  to  light  some  interisting  facts,  and  made 
some  important  advances  in  our  knowledge  of  classical  literature  and  acclint  Ian- 
gaagea.  A  new  edition  of  this  standard  grammar  lias  therefore  been  issued  in  oider 
that  all  new  developments  which  throw  further  light  upon  the  tulje*  t,  or  that  lead  to 
•  clearer  comprebensioci  of  its  difficulties,  may  be  recognised  and  (embodied. 

IV.  » 

A  HISTORY  OF  GERHAIf  T. 

for  School;.    By  Batabu  Taylor.     Illustrated  with  Engravings  and  Maps. 

The  lltersry  repnlation  of  Bayard  Taylor,  and  his  intimate  knowledge  of  the  Ian- 

f;nage  and  literature  of  thp  country  of  which  he  writes,  make  this  an  imeresting  and 
natractive  volume,  and  will  be  valuable  either  for  tbe  private  library  or  for  school 
use,  for  which  it  la  especially  designed. 

V. 
SCIENCE  PRIMER  OR  PHTSI01.0GT. 

Thif  if  another  volume  of  the  unique  Science  Primer  8**ilea,  designed  for  primary  in- 
•trnetion  in  the  natural  sciences.  The  earlier  volumes  are  already  largely  uaed,  and 
with  excellent  roBoltB. 


Among  D.  Appleton  it  Co.*s  School  publications  are  Corneirs  Popular  Series  of  Geog- 
rsphlcB,  Qvackenbo8*s  Ari  hmetical  Cfoprse,  Quackeiibos*s  Grammars,  Composition,  and 
BhetoTlc  *,  Yonmans*  Botanies  and  Botanical  Charts,  Huxley  and  Yonmans'  Ntw.Phy- 
•iology  and  Hygiene,  Lockyer*s  Astronomy,  Wrage's  Geiman  Series,  etc.,  etc 

Our  new  EnncATioif  al  Cataloquf,  embiaciug  over  l(iO  Standaid  Text-books,  and  the 
Kdncational  Becotd,  mailed  free  to  any  address  en  aiplicatlon. 

Address  D.  B.  YEAZBT, 

18  West  Washington  st.,  LndianapollB. 
12-tf 


ffi®w  MMWmSMW  Stole,  J 

siaN  OF  TEE  HiLuuhtated  stsest  clogs.      ^ 


Bverythlnc  New  and  Direct  from  the  Manaftotarers  and  ImparUn, 


AmREICAN    and    jp'OREIGN     WaTCHSS, 

DIAMONDS.    FINE    JEWELRY, 

SOLID   8ILTER   AND  SILTEK  PLATED    WiJUL 


SPECIAL    RATES    TO   TEACHERS. 


mm'  ALL  GOODS  WABBAMTSD  AS  BBPBESXKTKD.  Spectel  attoatiOB  flvM 
lo  Watch  Bepftlrtng.  All  Goods  lold  are  SngraTOd  FBXK  OF  OHABOB  bj  as  tacf- 
rIoBOed  BugraTer. 

J.  H.  COUJImAZSB^ 

A-ly  Mo.  18  BA.aT  WASmraavon  9r. 


LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY.  ; 

HARTFORD,  CONN.,  JANUARY  1,  1875. 

ASSETS,  securely  invested,  ....  $10,ia5,61S  84 
SURPLUS,  free  of  all  liabilities,     ....      1,127,400  M 

INCOME  in  1874 3,376,354  97 

DIVIDENDS  to  Policy-holders  in  1874,    .  .  .         929,970  43 

LOSSES  paid  to  families  of  deceased  members  in  1874,  872,812  48 

No  more  substantial  company  in  the  United  States.  A  ftw  goodagmfM 
wanted.     Apply  to  B    8.  FOLSOM,  Oen.  Agcnt^ 

4-1  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

MERRILL.  HUBBARD  &  OoT 

BOOE-SELLERS,    PAFER    DEALERS,  ; 

Ho.  6  East  WasUngtOB  Street, 

An  pnp«red  to  taraiata   Teftchsn  *iid   Pnplii  an<)  vmjXxtij  with  urtfctic  l*T^ 

Book  and  Stationevy  laine* 

They  will  forward  any  book  In  print,  by  Mall  or  Bxproaa,  t  oalaioy—jwiw.     Tmc^ 

on  viaiting  the  Olty  will  be  very  welcome  at 

ly-3  MEHBILL,  HUBBABDJ*  Ca 


[ 


The  Sduoationist  han  baen  Consoliditedlin  the  School  Joumal 

r  Subscription  Pric« .'-^Single  Subscriptions,  $1.60;  five  or  more,  $1.85— the  ad 

tional  10  cents  being  for  postage,  which  the  publisher*  will  prepay  as  the  new  law 
quires. 
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OOTOBER.  No.  10 


INBIAHA 


ctj00l  30Htll0l 


ORGAN  OF  THK 


Pi 


State    Teachers*    Association 


The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 


>V.    A.     BELL,     Editor 


Jk.p.  ^HORTHIDQE.  ptW^O.  f.  ^i^WN. 


( 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 
PuBLiSRXD  Monthly,  by  Bell,  Shortridge  &  Bmowv, 


.f  li/s. 

See  Adv.  of  Hunter's  Helps  to  History. 


siaN  OF  TEE  HiLuminates  st&eet  clock. 


Bveiything  New  and  Direct  from  the  Mano&otureni  snd  Importer*. 


AmREICAN    and    jp'OREIGN     WaTCHES, 

OIAMONOS.    FINE    JEWELRY, 

SOLID   SILTER   AND  SILTEK  PLATED   WAB& 


SPECIAL    RATES    TO   TEACHERS. 


mm'  ALL  GOODS  WABBAMTSD  AS  BXPBBSENTED.  Special  attention  givM 
to  Watoh  Bepslrtng.  All  Oood>  sold  are  Engraved  FBEB  OF  OHABOB  bj  an  expo- 
Honoed  XngraTer. 

J.  H.  COLCLAZSB, 

A-ly  Mo.  12  Bait  Wasbihotom  St. 


LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

HARTFORD,  CONN.,  JANUARY  1,  1875. 

ASSETS,  securely  invested  ....  $10,106,618  84 
SURPLUS,  free  of  all  liabilities,     ....      1,127,400  84 

INCOME  in  1874, 3,376,864  97 

DIVIDENDS  to  Policy-holders  in  1874,    .  .  .        929,970  43 

LOSSES  paid  to  families  of  deceased  members  in  1874,  872,812  49 

No  more  substantial  company  in  the  United  States.  A  ftio  good  agenU 
toanied.     Apply  to  B    S.  FOIiSOM,  Gen.  Agent, 

4-1  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

MERRILL.  HUBBARD  &  CO. 

BOOK-SELLERS,    FAFER    DEALERS, 

No.  6  East  WashlntrtoB  Street, 

An  prepared  to  (Oriileh   Teaohen  and   PupiU  end  eTerjbod;  with  anjrtbint  tn'tbe 

Book  and  StationerjT  I^ino^ 

They  will  forward  any  book  in  print,  by  Mall  or  Bxpreei,  ol  eaUUogue prieea.  Teach- 
•rs  Tieiting  the  Olty  will  be  Tery  welcome  at 

ly-a  KEHBILL,  HUBBARDJA  GO. 


NATIONAL  SERIES 

Standard  School  Books, 

A.  S.    BARNES  &  COMPANY, 

CmCAQO. 


^^  -ft..    &.     Dl 

liNBWYOEK 


PUBLISHERS. 
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NEW  BOOKS. 

Bamlci's  History  of  Franise. 

12  mo.,  cloih,  Price,  $1.50. 

This  book,  fresh  from  (he  pen  of  one  of  the  mosc  popular 
writers  of  tbo  d«y,  poaf^esfles  a  charm  which  no  one  will  k-e- 
linqnish  until  he  has  read  it  through. 

Pecl&'N  Hannal  of  Alipobra. 

12  mo.,  cloth,  Price.  $1.60. 

Prof.  Peck  here  presents  the  study  of  Algebra  in  a  man- 
ner at  once  Tigorons,  concise  and  clear. 

Fletclier*!!  Practical  Ethics. 

12  mo.,  cloth,  Price,  $1.00. 
An  interesting  little  manna!  which  should  be  seen  to  bi> 
appreciated. 

Hartln's  Civil  dovernment- 

12  mo.,  cloth.  Price,  $l.oO. 
This  is  the  latest  work  on  this  very  important  study,  and 
is  eminently  calculated  to  take  a  foremost  position  among 
the  text-books  of  the  day. 

Pooler's  Test  Speller. 

Price.  30ct8. 

Words  with  deflnitinns,  selected  and  alphabetically  ar- 
ranged for  the  use  of  Teachers*  Institutes,  and  other  spell- 
ing classes.  An  excellent  Spelling  Book  for  Grammar  and 
High  Schools. 

Ifatlonal  School   Slnfrer. 

Small  Quarto,  Pric<',  40  cts. 
Here  we  have  a  perfect  little  pern  of  selections  for  school 
singing;.  The  arrangement  is  particularly  adspted  to  chil- 
dren of  intermediate  grades,  and  preat  care  has  been  tnken 
to  have  the  ttocgs  puswesf)  such  features  of  interest  as  will  fill 
the  pupil  with  enthusiasm. 

Hartley's  School  Hymn  and  Tone  Book. 

10  mo.,  cloth.  Price  75  cts. 

A  choice  collection  «'f  Hymns  of  df>votionaI  but  unspctarian 
churacter,  together  with  National,  Anniverpury  and  Parting 
Hymns,  all  established  favorites  Suitable  for  advanced 
grades,  High  Schools,  etc. 

N.  B.— Any  of  the  above  books  will  be  sent  for  Examina- 
tion on  receipt  of  half  price. 

Phelps'  Teachers'  Hand  Books. 

limo.,  cloth.  Price,  $l.fiO, 
This  new  book,  by  the  well  known  educator,  W.  F.  Phelps, 
A.  &1.,  ot  the  Minnesota  State  Normal  Schcol,  should  be  in 
the  handK  of  every  teacher  in  the  country.  A  descriptive 
circular  will  be  sent  on  applicstiun.  A  copy  of  the  book  will 
be  sent  post-paid  ou  receipt  of  price.  10-It 
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The  NATION Ali  SERIES,  eompriaea  more  than  three  hundred 
pablicatioDB.  preiteDilDg  i,;xt-book9  ndapted  to  ercry  grade  of  oommon>*ohool 
aD(l  college  classea,  all  of  whloh  will  b«  foand  fully  deaerltMMl  in  our  n*w  De- 
icripiivc  Catalogue,  mailed  wksm  on  appUcatino.  ^  Q 

SaroplP  Copies  when  dc«lrcd  for  examination  wlih  view  to  iDtrodn«tioa   will   Vi  . 
be  forwarded  on  receipt  of  half  the  retail  price.  "  ' 

A.  S.  BABKES  &  CO. 

i  1 1  &  113  WHiiam  St..  New  York,  or  1 13  &  lib  State  St.,  Chicago.     S^ 


"THE  COMING  DESK." 


"ECCENTRIC" 

BENT  WOOD  SOLID  ENDS, 

THE  ONLY  RELIABLE  SCHOOL  DESK. 


No.  1  represents  the  piece  of  Oak 
or  Hickory,  sawed  out  and  pre- 
pared for  steaming  and  bending. 

No,  2  represents  the  f»ame  piece  af- 
ter being  steamed  and  bent,  and 
bored  for  the  cro?«  bar  and  upper 
bearing. 

No  3  represents  the  end  complete. 


This  cut  shows  a  l>a«k  glued  up  and  gained 
for  the  ends. 


Send  for  circulflrs. 

ITiggins^  Bent  Wood  KHehool  Furniture  €o.. 

Corner  Kentucky  Ave.  And  Illinois  Ft.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


The  Eduoationist  has  been  Consolidated  in  the'  School  JonrnaL 

SubacTvpiion  /Vice  .-—Single  Subscriptions,  $1.60;  five  or  more,  $1.35— the  addi- 
tional 10  cents  being  for  postage,  which  the  publishers  will  prepay  as  the  new  law  re- 
quires. 
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NOVEMBEB. 


No.  11 


IHBIAHA 


0B6A17  OF  THB 


^TATE     JeACHERS'     ASSOCIATION 


AND  OF 


The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 


W^.    A.    BELL,    Editor. 


♦?*^ 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

IfOMTBLT,  BT  BELL,  SHORTRIDOBft  BlOWlit 
UMoa  270.  8  J'aoniAl   Bwlldinj. 
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'■•■■   »» 

See  Adv.  of  Hunter's  Helps  to  HistoiT' 


^^^^^rw«i« 


NORTHWESTERN  OHIO  NORMAL  SCHOOL, 


This  popular  and  growing  Institution  will  commence  its  winter  term 
November  22,  1875.    It  has  an  attendance  of  over  400  students. 

Tuition  from  60  to  76  cents  per  week.  Boarding  in  clubs,  including 
everything,  room-rent,  fuel,  etc.,  from  $1.76  to  $2.26  per  week :  in  private 
families,  from  $8  to  $3.60  per  week,  ^ 

Every  one  will  be  accommodated  with  any  study  desired. 

We  promise  nothing  which  we  cannot  ftilflll.  We  guarantee  satisfec- 
tion.    Send  for  Catalogue. 

11-lt  H.  S.  LEHK,  PrincipaL 

SiaN  OF  THE  ILLITUmATED  ST&EET  CLOOE. 


Breiythins  Ifew  and  Direct  from  the  Mannfiietnrew  and  Importete. 


Amreican  and   Foreign    Watches, 

DIAMONDS,    FINE    JEWELRY, 

SOLD)  suteb  and  silteb  plated  ware. 


SPECIAL    RATES    TO    TEACHERS. 


■9-  ALL  GOODS  WABBAMTED  AS  BBPBESSNTBD.  SpMlal  attantioB  glTW 
to  Watoh  Bepairlng.  All  Goods  sold  are  KnfimTed  FBBB  OF  OHABOB  by  an  ezp*> 
rtoaeed  BngnTer.  

J.  H.  OOLdiAZSB, 

ft-lj  No.  18  B^gT  WAsaniffToa  St. 

MERRILL.  HUBBARD  &  Ca 

BOOZ-SELLERS,    FAFER    DEALERS, 

No.  6  East  Washingtoa  Street, 

An  pnpand  to  farnlili  TaMhen  and  Paplb  knd  eTarjrbod;  with  *a;tliiiic  la^tto 

Book  and  Stationery  Iiine. 

They  will  forward  any  book  in  print,  by  MaU  or  SxpreM,  at  cotaloyM  jirionu     Toaeh- 
•rt  Tifliting  the  Olty  will  be  very  welcome  at 

17-2  IKBBBILL,  HUBBABB  ft  GO. 


D.    APPLETON    iSc  CO.'S 

NEW  SCHOOL  PUBLICATIONS. 


raST  BOOK  I»r  Z00I.0«T.    Bj  Prof.  Bdwa«d  S.  Mobs*.    Price.  %U26. 
YOVHABT'S  H£W  CHBHISTBT.  Krerything  brought  up  to  date.  Price  $1.75 


Clieiiilstrgr.  «eolo«y. 

PUyslcs.  Pbysleal  Oeosrapbiy. 

Afltronomy.  Pbyslolosy- 

Price,  50  cento  eaeli* 

PRIHEBS  OP  If  IBTORT.  Greece,  Borne,  Europe,  England.  Price,  50c.  each. 


KB1TSI*S   NEW    STSTEK  OP   IlTirENTTTB  DBAWIKG. 

Adapted  to  the  reqniremente  of  all  Schools.  It  is  the  only  complete  graded  oo«n» 
published.  It  is  thoroughly  practical,  and  can  be  suocessfally  used  ia  classes  by  teaeh- 
en  who  haTe  had  no  special  preparation  or  training  for  teaching  this  snl^eot. 

The  course  consists  of  tho  following : 

8YNTHBT10  SERIES.  Four  Drawing  Books  and  a  Manual  for  Teachers.  Price  of 
Books,  20  cents  each.     Manual,  76  cents. 

AKALTTIG  SERIES.  Six  Books  and  a  Teacher's  Manual.  Price  of  Books,  26  centft 
•acb.     Manual,  75  cents. 

PBB8PK0TIVB  SEEIS8.     Four  Books,  30  cents  each.    Manaal,  76  cents. 


Cornell's  eeo^rraphles.  ^oacfeenbos's  Histories. 

^nael&enbos'B  Qramnuars.  ^^aacfeenbos's   Arlthmetles. 

Yonmans'  Botanies.  Tonmans*  Bot.  Ciiarts. 

lioekyear's  Astronomy.  ^naefcenbos's  Pbllosopliy. 

Harkness*s  I<atln  Series.  Wragre's  eerman  Series, 

Hadley's  Plrst  Oreek.  BCaclley's  Clreek  drammar,  ete. 


Our  new  Bduoatiomal  Gatalooui,  embracing  oTer  300  Standard  Text-books,  and  th* 
Sdacational  Record,  mailed  free  to  any  address  on  application. 

Address  D.  B.  VBAZ«T, 

18  Weat  Washington  st,,  lAdlanapoUk 
ll-«f 


NORTHWESTERN  OHIO  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

J^lDJ^,    OHIIO. 


This  popular  and  growing  Institution  will  commence  its  winter  term 
November  22,  1875.    It  has  an  attendance  of  over  400  students. 

Tuition  from  60  to  75  cents  per  week.  Boarding  in  cluhs,  including 
everything,  room-rent,  fuel,  etc.,  from  $1.75  to  $2.25  per  week :  in  private 
families,  from  $8  to  $3.50  per  week.  ^ 

Every  one  will  be  accommodated  with  any  study  desired. 

We  promise  nothing  which  we  cannot  fulfill.  We  guarantee  satisfac- 
tion.    Send  for  Catalogue. 

11-lt  H.  S.  LEHR,  Principal. 


Hew  MMWmMW  Slwe» 

SXQN  OF  TBS  OLOKmATII  SRtlBI  OLOOK. 


Wwerjthin^  Vew  and  Direct  from  the  Mana&otnreni  and  Importen, 


Amreican  and  Foreign  Watches, 

DIAMONDS.    FINE    JEWELRY. 

SOLID  SILTEB  AND  SIITEB  PIATED  WABB. 


SPECIAL    RATES   TO    TEACHERS. 


49-  ALL  GOODS  WABBAMTID  AS  BIPBBSSNTSD.  SmoUI  AtMBtloB  glm 
to  Wfttoh  Bepalriag.  All  Ooods  aold  an  BngraTed  FBBB  OF  OHABOB  hj  %u  oxp*- 
rl«aoed  BngraTer. 

J.  H.  OOIiCIiAZBB, 

6-lj  No.  12  Bast  Wamiiiotoii  Sv. 

MERRILL.  HUBBARD  &  Ca 

BOOE-SELLERS,    PAPER    DEALERS, 

Bo.  6  East  Washlngtoii  Street, 

An  pnpkred  to  tamtah  TtMhera  •nd  Pnpili  »nd  ererrbod]'  with  ftnytUag  in^tk* 

Book  find  Stationery  Iiine. 

They  will  forward  »nv  book  in  print,  by  Mail  or  Bxpren,  at  eatalogiu pHom.     Taaoh- 
wn  Tiiiting  the  Oity  will  bo  Tory  weloome  at 

l7-a  MEBBII.L,  HTJBBABB  A  GO. 


&Hhficripimn   ^Vrrr  -  ^Smglo  SubftcHptinns,  tl.flOj  five  Of  more,   fl  SS^thft  ^lU 
tiooni  10  cont^  h*iu,i  utr  [\^^u-^^  which  tho  publiahara  will  prepay  Ai  tb©  now  bf    » 


^^hA**A*^.^ 


•^«*v- 


-V»k4^^p 


Vou.   XX 


DECEUBER. 


No.  12 


i 


IMIIAIA 


OBOA^  Ol^  THB 


State   Teachers*    Association 


The  Superintendent  of  PuIdHc  Instruction. 


>V.     A.    BELI^»     Editor. 


j^BBaaiJ^rrvi  sniToziSt 


A'p*  SHORTf^DQB. 


pEO.   f.  ^i^WM 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 
Pdblishid  Momthlt,  by  Beix,  SHoitTRXDQs&  Bmowa* 


H.  H.  H.— Haater'sJHelps  tp  History,  or  Historic  CJards, 

20  games.    Sent  by  mail  for  76  cents.     Address  D,  Eckley  Hunter,  Princeton,  Ind» 
MS^SEE  ADVERTISEMENT  IN  NOV.  NUMBER. 


M®w  MMWmSMW  Stov«» 

SiaN  OF  THB  ILLUUINATZD  STBEET  CLOOE. 


MwvpjtbhkM  BTsw  and  Direot  firom  the  MsnufMiuren  and  Iiiiporfe«fs.    ^ 


Amreican  and  Foreign    Watches, 

DIAMONDS,    FINE    JEWELRY. 

SOLID  8IITEB  AND  SILTEB  PIATED   WAB& 


SPECIAL    RATES   TO   TEACHERS. 


flVALL  OOODB  WABBAKTBD  AS  BEPBB8BNTBB.  SmoIaI  AttanUon  flT«» 
to  Wftteh  BapalriBC.  AU  Ooodi  aold  are  BngraTed  FBBB  OF  GHABOB  by  m  ^xp*- 
itoBMd  BafraTer.  

J.  H.  COIiOLAZEB, 

ft-lf  No.  12  B*.st  WAiHniavoa  St. 

MERRILL.  HUBBARD  &  CO! 

BOOE-SELLERS,    PAPER    DEALERS, 

Bo.  S  East  Washington  Street, 

An  prepared  to  Amilih  TMW)h«n  and  FnpiU  end  .T«rybod7  with  anythinc  laSlk*' 

Book  and  Stationery  Zaine. 

They  will  forward  anv  book  In  print,  by  Mall  or  BxpreM,  of  eataXogutfHem.     Tfiaeh- 
•n  Tlflting  the  Olty  will  be  rery  welcome  at 

I7-3  MEBBILL,  HUBBABB  ft  CO 


aVl.OOO  AGEKTS,  Tencherii.  Stndentii.  Men  and  Wooipn  wanted  to  Mil  '..». 
CENTBNiriAl.  eAZETTEKB  oi  the  VNITEB  6TAT1B.  Sbows  the  grand 
retnltaof  lUU  years  of  Freedom  and  Progress.  New  and  complete.  OTor  1,000  pages. 
Illustrated. 

It  is  a  whole  JLihrwiry.—B^tnn  Olcbe.  Mot  a  lioxurjr,  but  a  necesai^.— lafir- 
OoMii.    All  classes  boy  it,  and  agents  make  from  fiuo  to  9200  a  noonth. 

B^Wgnt  General  Agent  in  every  city  of  over  10,000. 

lQ-8t  Address, J.  C.  McCUBPY  A  Co.,  OInclppati,  0. 

B17CKJEYE  BiXIi  F0171f]>BT. 

M»t4Mi»k€diHl8il. 
Baperfer  Bells  of  Copper  and  Tin, 
nouDted  with  the  bcstBotaryHang^ 
for  Ckvrehf,  5dkoote,  Fiarmt, 

i€a,  Ootirt  HoutM,  Fim  Alanu, 

Tower  CloeJu,  Ckimm,  mc     FoUy 
Warranted. 

lUttstraud  OsUlogee  seal  Free. 

TAHDUZEN  ATIFT, 

103  and  104  Cast  SMoadBtptCtaoiaBail. 


«-!«-»T  .r-rr .  a  ■TTHng.-g 

H®w  MMWmSMW  gtos«, 

SISN  OF  TEE  ILLUHmATED  ST2EET  CLOCK. 


■▼erythlns  New  and  Direot  fi*om  the  MannfiMturera  and  Ixnporfeeni. 


Amreican  and   Foreign   Watches, 

DIAMONDS,    FINE    JEWELRY. 

SOLID   8ILYEB  AND   SILYEB  PLATED   WABB. 


SPECIAL    RATES    TO    TEACHERS. 


fl^ALL  GOODS  WABBAMTBD  AS  BBPBBSXNTED.  Special  ftttention  glTM 
10  Wfttoh  Bepalrtng.  All  Goods  sold  an  Engraved  FBBX  OF  OHABOB  by  an  ozpo- 
rleaoed  XagraTer.  

J.  H.  COIiCLAZEB, 

A-ly  No.  12  Bast  WASBraaroii  St. 


LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

HARTFORD,  CONN.,  JANUARY  1,  1875. 

ASSETS,  securely  invested.  ....  $10,106,618  84 
SURPLUS,  free  of  all  liabilities,     ....      1,127,400  84 

INCOME  in  1874, 3,376,864  97 

DIVIDENDS  to  Policy-holders  in  1874,    .  .  .        929,970  43 

LOSSES  paid  to  families  of  deceased  members  in  1874,  872,812  49 

No  more  substantial  company  in  the  United  States.  A  ftto  good  agenU 
wanted.     Apply  to  E    8.  FOLSOM,  Gen.  Agent, 

4-1  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

MERRILL.  HUBBARD  &  CO.      ~ 

BOOE-SELLERS,    PAPER    DEALERS, 

.AJCTID  FTJBXjTSTTBIR/S 
Mo.  5  East  Washington  Street, 

▲re  prepared  to  ftamlili   Teaohem  and    Pnpilii  and  ererybody   with  anything  tn^tke 

Book  and  Statlonevir  Iiine> 

They  will  forward  any  book  in  print,  by  Mail  or  Express,  ol  ooloioyMe  prion.  Teaoh- 
•re  Tisiting  the  Olty  will  be  rery  welcome  at 

l7-a  MSBBILL,  HUBBABDJfr  GO. 
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NATIOITAL  SERIES 

Standard  School  Books, 

A.  S.   BARNES  &  COMPANY, 

NEW  YOBK.      PUBLISHERS.      CHICAGO. 


NEW  BOOKS. 


Barn^^s  History  of  France. 

12  mo.,  cloth,  Price,  |1,50. 

Tills  book,  frfRli  from  the  prn  of  one  of  the  most  popular 
writers  of  the  d»y,  poaceeHeB  a  charm  which  no  one  will  ire- 
linqoisb  until  he  ban  read  it  through. 

Peck'N  Manaal  of  Algebra. 

12  mo.,  cloth,  Price.  $1.60. 

Prof.  Pfck  here  presents  the  study  of  Algebra  lo  a  man- 
ner at  once  rigorons,  concise  and  clear. 

FIetclier*H  Practical  Ethics. 

12  mo.,  cloth.  Price,  Sl.OO. 

Ao  interesting  little  manual  which  should  be  seen  to  bi* 
appreciated. 

Hartln's  Civil  Governments 

12  mo.,  cloth.  Price,  fl.oO. 
Tbis  is  the  latest  work  on  this  very  important  study,  and 
is  eminently  calcuUted  to  take  a  foremost  position  among 
the  text-books  of  the  day. 

Pooler's  Test  Speller. 

Price.  30cts. 
Words  with    definitions,    selected   and  alphab^'tirally   ar- 
ranged for  the  use  of  Teachers'  Inntitutes,  and  other  spell- 
ing  classes.     An  excellent  Fpelliiig  Book  for  Grammar  and 
Hi«b  Schools. 

^rational   School    Kluxer. 

Small  Quarto,  Price,  40  ct«. 
Uere  we  have  h  perfect  little  gem  of  selections  for  scho"! 
singing.  The  nrrangement  is  particularly  adnpted  to  chil- 
dren of  intermediHte  gradeti,  and  pr^at  cwre  has  been  t«ke?i 
to  have  the  iiUi:gK  posresf  snch  featureH  of  interest  as  will  All 
the  pupil  with  entbuKiasm. 

Bartley^s  School  Hymn  and  Tone  Book. 

10  mo.,  cloth,  Price  75  cts. 

A  choice  collection  <'f  Byuins  of  devotional  but  unKPCtarian 
chMTScter,  together  with  National,  Anniversary  and  Psrtiitg 
Hymns,  sll  established  favorites  huitable  for  advanced 
grsdes,  High  Schools,  etc. 

N  B.— Any  of  the  above  books  will  be  sent  for  Kxamina- 
tion  on  receipt  of  half  price. 

Phelps'  Teachers'  Hand  Books. 

li  mo.,  cloth.  Price,  $1.60, 
This  neM  book,  by  the  well  known  educator,  W.  F.  Phelps, 
A.  M.,  ot  the  Minnesota  State  Norn>al  Hchcol,  should  be  in 
the  handM  of  every  teacher  in  the  country.  A  descriptive 
circular  will  be  Rent  on  spplicHtion.  A  copy  of  the  book  will 
be  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of  price.  10-1 1 
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The  HATIONAX  BERIBS.  eomprUes  mon*  tbaa  three  hundred 
publicaiioDa,  prescniinR  ttfXt>book«  adapted  to  crcry  frade  of  oominon-RChool 
and  college  claaa«s.  all  of  which  will  t>«  found  fully  de«orlb«d  In  out  naw  De> 
acriptlvt*  Ctttalogue,  mailed  FRsa  on  applleatirMa. 

Sample  Copies  when  desired  for  rxsmluatloo  with  view  lo  Introdaotioa  will 
be  forwarded  on  rect-lpt  of  half  the  retail  price. 

A.  S.  BABK£S  A  CO. 

I II  A  113  William  St..  New  York,  or  M3  &  lib  State  St.,  CMcago. 


"THE  COMING  DESK.' 


ECCENTRIC" 

BEHT  WOOD  SOLID  EITDS, 

THE  ONLY  RELIABLE  SCHOOL  DESK. 


^ 


No.  1  representa  the  piece  of  Oak 
or  Hickory,  sawed  out  and  pre- 
pared for  steaming  and  bending. 

No.  2  represents  the  same  piece  af- 
ter Toeing  steamed  and  bent,  and 
borod  for  the  cross  bar  and  upper 
bearing. 

No.  8  represents  the  end  complete. 


Thiscutshowsaback  glued  up  and  gmlned 
for  the  ends. 


Send  for  circulars. 

Higgins'  Bent  Wood  School  Fumltnre  Co%, 

Corner  Kentucky  Ave.  and  Illinois  st.,  Indianapolii,  Ind. 


ITATIOHAL  HOBMAl  SCHOOL, 

UEajLuroisT,  T7.&zmsxr  oo.  oxxzo. 


Xxpenses  from  f3.fi5  to  $4.60  per  week,  including  taitlon,  rent  of  books  and  fur- 
nished room.    By  self  boarding,  these  expenses  are  reduced  to  $2.90  per  week. 

PRE P  ABATOR Y,  TBAOHBBd'  BU6INBS.S  BNOINEERING,  and  ftill  COLLEGI- 
ATE Ouurses  sustained. 

Bmployoi,  selected  from  thousands  trained  here.  This  large  number  of  Teachers  is 
employed  to  keep  the  classes  small,  so  that  eTery  pupil  will  find  that  IndiTidual  aid 
Hind  appreciation  in  each  cla«s  which  he  needs. 

Our  Rhetoric  Glasses  are  limited  to  26 ;  our  Arithmetic  Classes  to  60.  The  advanced 
Orammar  Class  is  alone  unlimited  in  number,  since  from  the  peculiar  management  of 
this  Class,  the  larger  the  number  the  more^exclting  and  efTectiTe  does  the  drill  become. 

A  SELECTED    LIBRAMY 

Of  3,000  Tolumes,  free  for  daily  use.  The  most  reoent  books,  in  all  departments  of 
knowledge,  are  constantly  being  added.  Much  study  of  the  best  students  is  performed 
in  the  Library. 

Students  select  their  owo  studies  f^om  forty  different  daily  exercises.  No  extra 
charges  for  Elocution,  Ponmansh  p,  Dra.ving,  or  Vocal  Music. 

The  enrollment,  this  school  year,  will  reach  1,700  dlflbrent  students  of  both  sexes, 
the  average  attendance  being  675 ;  many  students  entering  f«>r  one  or  two  terms  to 
prepare  for  Teaching  or  Business. 

Those  who  complete  the 

(Requiring  ordinarily  one  year  and  a  half,)  reoeire  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Solenoo. 
Graduates  from  this  Department  are  obtaining  salaries  as  Teachers  f^om  ffiOO  to  $1,200 
per  annum. 

Thoce  who  complete  the 

Beeoive  the  Degree  of  Bachrlor  of  Arfs.  This  Course  ordinarily  requires  two  years 
and  a  half.  The  graduates  ft'om  this  Department  are  reoeivlng  salaries  from  $1,200  to 
$i,600  per  annum.  Olasbic  graduates  are  also  prepared  to  enter  Law  Schools,  Medical 
Schools,  and  Theological  Seminaries. 

.SUOOESSS    OIF   (3-ia^3DTr-A.a?ES. 

Our  graduates  are  occupying  the  best  places  as  Teachers  and  Superintendents,  wftb 
salaries  Arom  |800  to  82,500  per  annum.  iiieTeral  hare  been  elected  Profnsors  and 
Presidents  of  Colleges,  while  several  others  are  conducting  Independent  Normal  Schools 
in  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Kentucky,  with  much  success. 

Tuition  SI  per  week  ;  no  incidental  charge. 

Comfortable  tablo  board  is  furnished  from  11.60  to  |2  per  week. 

Rooms  comfortably  furnished  can  be  obtained  for  40  cents  to  76  cents  per  week. 

Room  furnished  save  bed  and  bedding,  for  self-boaVd,  25  cents  per  week. 

Ji9*3end  for  Catalogue  giving  full  particulars. 

A.  HOLBROOK, 

W-tf  Principal. 
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■WIXiLSOIiT'S 

Industrial  drawing  Series 


How  **  Wlllson's  System  "  In  reeeiwetL  in  France,  wliere  so  macli 
^attention  is  i^lTen  to  In  dost  rial  Brawin^. 

The  celebrated  Normal  Sch(H>I  at*  Clanjr,  France,  is  note  I  for  the  great  attenlioa 
which  is  there  given  to  the  advaucemeat  of  iudaitrial  education  in  ar  and  science 
and  the  report  of  the  French  Natiunai  Committee  oa  DrawiuK.  male  at  the  Ptri«  Ex- 
position of  1867,  speaks  in  the  most  oompliment«ry  t:srmn  of  t*ie  sy4t«*m  of  Drawing 
pnrsned  at  Glony,  and  of  itn  practical  results.  A  testimaaial  from  nach  a  Ronrce  must 
be  regarded  as  of  the  rory  highest  authority,  and  we  would  Invite  attention  to  tba  fol- 
lowing communication : 

From  F.  Ijl!a-BA.ND,  Director  of  Drawing  in  that  Institution. 

Clumt,  August  14,  1874. 
Pftor.  Masoius  Willboh,  Yineland,  New  Jersey,  U.  S.  A. 

Sib:— I  have  examined  thoroughly,  and  with  the  most  accurate  attention,  attention, 
your  new  work  on  teacbiag  Industrial  Drawing,  and  (  am  much  pietHed  to  learn  that 
yon  follow  the  general  priaciplos  of  M.  HeodricX's  mwchod,  which  w^ru  adopt«d  ter 
the  school  of  Cluny  at  the  time  of  its  foundation  in  18<16. 

Ten  have  found,  Sir,  not  only  the  true  way  for  attaining  the  end  you  had  in  view, 
but  also  for  making  the  study  of  drawing  easy,  useful  aud  practical,  both  fur  the  arttat 
and  the  workman,  and-I  am  happy  to  be  of  your  opinion  in  stmggliog  against  the  di  •- 
astrons  effects  of  the  old  routine. 

I  have  ascertained  that  workmen  understand  but  little  of  the  ordinary  plans  of 
architects,  eugineMrs  and  mechanicians;  for  thny  do  not  know  how  to  put  them  to- 
gether, aud  read  them  lu  a  whole.  He.ice  many  arti.its  now  rncogoisd  the  nece«siiy  uf 
representing  objects  in  constructioo— that  is,  as  they  are  iu  rnality.  Thin  is  mUu  the 
methol  of  our  great  masters  of  the  Bnuaixsanoe :  Aibrecht  Durer,  Leonardo  Ua  Viuci, 
Bnbens,  etc. 

I  am  convinced  that  your  system  of  Industrial  Drawing,  which  Is  now  addressed  to 
artisans  only,  can  aspire  to  the  highor  pnrpuso  of  artistic  representation,  Tor  b  >th  bnve 
the  same-  groundwork;  and  experience  and  results  have  fully  ^huwo,  in  oyr  liistitu- 
tlon,  that  by  following  the  formur  we  the  sooner  arrive  at  the  latter. 

Indeed,  by  teaching  to  compose,  to  decompode,  to  reconstruct,  and  represent  solid 
objects  OS  they  ar«,  we  develop  in  the  pupil  the  graphic  fe -lings  of  Hues  and  forms  that 
enable  him  to  nnderstaud,  and  truly  to  t-xpress  by  strokes  of  the  pencil,  the  r«&l  char- 
acter of  the  objects.  This  is  the  mo«t  rational  iutroduction  to  the  stui)  of  that  per- 
spective which  aims  to  represeit  objects  as  th^-y  appear. 

1  have.  Sir,  to  con^^ratulaco  you,  and  to  invite  yon  t»  give  to  y'>ur  syst.'m  further  de- 
velopment in  order  that  it  may  enter  into  an  extended  co  rse  of  general  inslruciion. 
I  am  certain  that  you  will,  at  all  evuutrt,  ine  t  wich  great  succens,  an  1  render  great 
services  to  this  too  mach  neglected  anl  poorly  unddr>tood  department  of  education. 

And  now  please  to  accept,  Sir,  with  tny  th<inks  for  your  'Industrial  Drawiu^;  dtru'S,* 
the  assurance  of  my  highest  coniideratiou. 

P.  LE6BAMD. 


WiUson's  Industrial  Drawing  Boaks 

Have  been  adopted  for  use  in  tlie  Public  Schools  of  the  three  largest 
citeis  in  the  United  States,  viz: 

NBW  YORK,  FHII.A.DBi:.PHIA.  BBOOKLYN, 

And  in  many  other  Cities  and  Towns  in  every  part  of  the  United  States »» 
We  are  confident  that,  after  a  careful  examination,  it  will  be  found: 

First  That  the  "New  System"  is  Eminently  Praclical,  Its  object 
is  to  furnish  such  study  and  practice  as  will  prepare  the  pupil  for  the 
common  industries  of  life. 

Second,  That  it  is  simple  and  intelligible.  It  is  capable  of  being  in- 
troduced into  all  the  Public  Schools,  because  any  common-school  teacher 
can  teach,  and  all  pupils  of  suitable  age  can  learn  it,  whereas  not  one 
teacher  in  a  thousand  can  teach  artistic  drawing,  and  not  one  pupil  in 
fifty  can  attain  to  even  moderate  success  in  it. 


This  Series  furnishes  a  full  course  in  * 

Por  Grammar  Grades,  and  is  complete  in  Four  Numbers,  price  40  cents 
per  Number ;  or,  it  may  be  had  in  Eight  Parts^  at  25  cents  per  Part. 

The  Series  also  includes  the 

i3EtA.-wj:isra-  gujudb, 

Which  is  a  Manual  of  Explanations,  Principles  and  Problems  for  Prac- 
tice for  the  Teacher.    Price  $1. 

Supplies  for  first  introduction  will  be  furnised  at  a  liberal  discount. 

Specimen  copies  for  examination  will  be  sent,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of 

half  retail  price. 

o 

WILLSON'S  DRAWING  SLATE  AND  CARDS, 

Introductory  to  the  "Industrial  Drawing  Series,"  and  intended  for  use 
in  Primary  Grades,  are  nearly  ready. 

Published  bj  HARPEB^&.BROTHERS, 

New  York, 
For  Introductory  terms, 

Address  J.;.M.  OLCOTT, 

12-tf  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


JUST  PUBLISHED.    NEW  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 

Fayson,  Dayton  and  Soribn^r's  Short  Course 

SKRIES  COMPLBTE  III  FOUR   BOOKS.     BDIGHED  FOR  PRIHART  AID  URGRADED 

SCHOOLS. 

>  Koi.  l>  and  2.  TBACINO  BOOKS.  The  papll  is  Uaght  in  tliese  books  to  know 
the  letters,  and  is  trained  to  all  the  moTements  required  in  forming  the  same,  by  tracing 
correct  models  on  each  line  of  eTery  page. 

These  Prili  books  educate  the  mascles  need  in  writing  in  morenient  directly  adapted 
Co  the  coBStraetion  of  letters  of  correct  foim  and  proportions,  mbile  the  pnpil  is  lefl 
to  concentrate  his  earlier  efforts  on  correct  position,  pen-holding,  and  the  more  elemen- 
tary features. 

Betail  price  per  copy .^m. ........10  cents. 

Introduction  price,  per  copy 6      '* 

Sample  Sets  sent  for  examination  on  receipt  of 20      " 

PATTERSON'S  NEW  AND  IMPROVED  METHOD  OF  MAP  DRAWING. 

This  book  contains  two  pages  of  Instrnctions,  two  pages  of  Model  Haps,  and  M 
pages  of  the  best  quality  of  Di  awing-paper.  A  combined  Map  Drawing  Sale  and  Bala 
B  furnished  with  each  book. 

Betail  price  of  Book  and  Scale 20  cents. 

Introduction  price w........................  12      " 

Specimen  Copy  sent  on  receipt  of. 10      *' 

BARTHOLOMEW'S  INDUSTRIAL  DRAWING  BO0KS;&  PRIMARY  CARDS 

The  most  comprehensiTe,  practial,  and  beautiful  series  yet  published.  Complete  1» 
Kine  DrHwing  Bocks  and  three  packaree  of  Primary  Cards. 

The  sut  Jects  selected  as  examples  for  practice  are  lines,  anglen,  plane  geometrical 
figures,  ornamental  forms,  and  outlines  of  familiar  objects.  Ezercisee  in  etlatging, 
reducing,  and  reTersiug  examples;  exercises  in  original  dt^ign,  and  such  other  exer- 
cises  as  are  calculated  to  interest  and  instruct  the  pupil  are  giren. 

The  Drawing  Books  retail  at 20  cents  per  copy.     ' 

Furnished  for  Introduction,  at 12      *•      •'        •*  .    "^ 

The*  Primary  Cards  retail  at 20      «*     "      package. 

Furnisbod  for  Introduction  at .12     •*      "  " 

■C'VICKER'S  NATIONAL  SPELLING  BLANKS.'.  IN  THREE  NUMBERS. 

Ko.  1.                             No.  2.                                                               No.  3. 
WORDS.       WORDS  AND  DEFIHITIONS.         WORDS,  DEFIRITIONS  AND  SENTKNCISw 
A  Blotter  is  furnished  with  each  book. 
Introduction  price 9  c<>nts.        Betail  price ....16  cents. 

PAVSON,  DUNTON  I  SCRIBNER'S  NATIONAL  SYSTEM  OF  PENMANSHIF. 

STANDARD  EDITION. 

Retail  price. 16  cents  per  copy. 

Introduction  price 9      ••  " 

PAYSON.    DUNTON  AND  SCRIBMER'S  NEW  MANUAL  OF  PENMANSHIP. 

Betail  price 81  26  por  copy. 

Saropld  copy  sent  on  receipt  of ^ 75  ceuti*. 

We  iiivite  correepondtince,  and  liope  to  bo  fnrored  with  such  introduction  orders  a» 
the  special  merits  of  our  publicatioiiM,  and  the  best  iiitorfsts  of  school  ni»y  wsrrant. 

WOOLWORTH,  AINSWORTH  &  CO. 

2S  Wanliliieton  Streets 

Address:  W.  M.  SCIIIBNEB,  or.      I  «  ,  .        . 

J.  J.  DINSMOKE,  } General  Agents.    ^  Wadhingtoo  St.,  Chicago. 


EiddleaodSchem's 

Cyclopffidia  of  Education 

will  he  published  by  E,  Steiger.^ 

Particular  attention  ia  invited  to  AhivHenn't 
German  Series,  AhivHenn*s  JTrerwh  Series,  and 
Roffelt's  Oet^nan  Jieadera,  the  exoellenee  of  which 
Is  signally  attested  by  their  exUtiHve  itUroduction  (without  the  aid  of  any  Agents) 
into  the  Public  Schools  of  New  York.  Milwaukee,  Chicago.  Cleveland.  Dayton, 
Hartford,  Rochester,  and  over  60  other  cities— also  to  Oouu^s  RfUional  Readen, 
Reflett's  Ariattnetlc9,  Schedler's  OMh-b  and  Relief  Maps,  and  to  Kindergarten 
Ziterahire  and  Kindergarten  Gifts.— Oemurn  Books  a  specialty.  Large  stock 
on  hand.  Catalogues  sent  free.  —  No  Agent*  in  theJUld.  ^ 

H.  Steiger,  22  &  24  Frankfort  Str.,  NEW  YOEK. 


▲WARDSD  TO  K.   8TKI0EB 
FOR  EXCK1.L£NCE  OV 

Educational  PnbUcations. 


FOR  PARENT,  CHILD,  TEACHER.  PASTOR,  FRIEND. 


C3-ET  THE  BEST 
WEBSTER'S  UNABRIDGED  DICTI0NAR7. 

10,000  Words  and  Meanings  not  in  other  Dictionaries, 
3,000  Eiiiri*»^in9>;  I9840  Payes  <|aarto.    Price  $19. 


Webster  now  is  glorious. 

Every  scholar  knows  its  valae. 

Best  deflolng  Dictionary. 

BtanHard  Id  this  ofDce. 

The  etymology  without  a  rival. 

Excels  in  defining  scientific  terms. 

Remarkable  compendium  of  knowledge. 


[Pro;  Baifmondt  Fossor  OsL 

[W.H,  Pro$coU, 

[Horace  Mann. 

[A.H.  Olappt  OovemmnU  Printer, 

[John  a.  8ax4, 

[Pr€$.  HUokeoek, 

[Ptu,  Clark. 


"The  best  practical  Enqlish  Diotionabt  extant." — London 
Quarierlg  Review^  October^  1873. 

SO   TO   1. 

The  sales  of  Webster's  Diciionaries  throughoat  the  country  In  1873  were  20  times  at 
large  as  the  sales  of  any  other  Dictionaries.  In  proof  of  this  we  will  send  to  any  per- 
son, on  application,  the  statements  of  more  than  100  Booksellers,  fk-om  every  section  of 
ihe  country. 

Pnblished  by  O.  A  C.  HERRIAH,  Springfield,  Mass.    Sold  by  all  Booksallers. 

Webster's  Primary  School  Dictionary,  304  Egravings. 
"         Common  School  **         374         '* 

High  School  "         397         •' 

"         Academic  *'         ^4         " 

'*        Counting  House  "    witn  numerous  illustrations  and  many  valuable 

gables  not  to  be  found  elsewhere. 
PublUhed  by  1 VESON,  BLAKEM 4N,  TAYLOR  &  CO.,  New  York.  1-1 


NEW  SCHOOL  PUBLICATIONS. 


D.    APPLETON    &   CO. 

Have  recently  published  the  following : 

I. 
KBIJSinSI   GBABED   STSTEM  OF   BBAWINO. 

Adapted  to  th«  reqiiirements  of  all  Schools.  Tt  is  thA  only  complete  itradrd  eeirw 
pnbiifhcd.  It  1m  thoroniEbly  practical,  and  can  twnucctrsafnliy  used  in  clawei  by  trteh- 
era  who  hare  had  t  o  apeclal  preparation  or  training  for  teaching  thin  anltftct. 

The  course  conslats  of  the  following: 

SYNTHETIC  SERIES  (Primary),  4  Books  and  Mannal. 
ANALYTIC  HEftlEd  (iiitirmeiltAte),  6  Books  and  Maonal. 
PKR>PK(:TIVK  8KRIK8  (Grammar  School).  4  Books  and  Mannal. 
GEOMETEIO  AMD  SHADING  SiCBlES  (High  Sphoul)      In  press. 

Althongh  bat  a  short  time  sInoA  the  pnhlication  of  Kru^i's  Drawing  Books  was bs> 
gun,  they*hHve  be^n  Intraduced  into  the  schools  of  more  than  one  thontand  cities  sad 
towns  lu  the  United  States. 

II. 
4|VA€KElfBOS*S:.inOHEB   ABITmiETIC. 

Designed  for  the  nffe  of  High  Schools  and  Commercial  Colleges.  This  b«  ing  the  Istnt 
work  pnbKfhed  on  this  sntiject,  presents  all  the  recent  flbcal  and  monetary  cbanfei, 
and  tri'stsall  commercial  transactionM  as  they  are  conducted  at  the  present  dsy.  It 
ha*  been  arranged  with  special  reference  to  the  wants  of  the  student  in  priparifig  bisi* 
self  for  busineMS  pursuits. 

IIL' 

IHABKlTBSSnSI  I^ATIN  OBAMSIAB-lfew  Edition. 

Modern  Philological  research  has  brought  to  light  some  Interesting  factP,  and  nads 
some  imporiHnt  HdvHnces  in  onr  knowledge  of  cJassical  Hterature  and  aicit-nt  Iss* 
gUMites.  A  new  edition  of  this  Htanilard  Kiammar  has  therefore  been  ifsued  in  order 
thMt  all  new  developments  which  throw  lurther  light  upnn  the  ^nlje  t,  or  that  lead  to 
a  clearer  comprehension  of  its  difficulties,  may  l)e  recognized  and  embodied. 

IV. 
A  HISTOBT  OF  GEBMANT. 

For  Schools.    By  Batakd  Taylor.    Illustrated  with  EugraTings  and  Uapf. 

The  literary  reputation  of  Bayard  Taylor,  and  his  intimate  knowledge  of  the  laa- 
gnage  and  literal  are  of  the  country  of  'which  he  writes,  make  this  an  iniereMing  ssd 
instinctlTe  volume,  and  will  be  valaable  either  for  the  pri>ate  library  or  for^Kbool 
use,  fur  which  it  is  especially  designed. 

V. 
GMTIENCE  PBIHEB  OB  PHTSIOI<OQT. 

This  Is  another  Tolnme  of  the  nniquH  Science  Primer  Series,  designed  for  primsry  !■• 
strnction  in  the  natural  sciences.  The  earlier  volumes  are  already  largely  osed,  aai 
with  excellent  results. 


Among  D.  AppTeton  ft  Co.'s  School  publications  are  Cornell's  Popular  Series  of  Ot^' 
raphies,  Qnarki-nbos's  Arl  hmetical  Conrpe,  Qnackeiibos's  Grammara,  Corapositiob,sa4 
Bhetoric;  Yonman**'  Bolnnies  and  Botanical  Charts,  Huxley  and  Ycnmans*  ^lW.Ply• 
iiology  and  Hygiene,  Lockyer*8  Astronomy,  Wrage*s  German  Serits,  etc.,  etc 

Our  new  KPtrrATioMAL  Cataloouk,  embracing  over  fOO  Standard  Text-books,  aadths 
Xducational  Record,  mailed  free  to  any  address  on  application. 

AddreM  either  A.  S.  KI8SELL,  Chicago,  IH. 

GEO.  H.  TWISS,  Columbes,  0. 
12.  tf  0.  B.  LANS,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


M 

K^SiiN 
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"Every  Saturday"  Merged  in 

THE    r.IVIMrC3^    A.GE. 

Thf'  m"»f  finiopnr  «ii»horH  ©f  fh«»  day,  unrh  »«  Prof.  Max  Mnl- 
lor.  Prof.  Tynilall,  Dr.  W.  R.  f^arpenter,  Profeiftsor 
Huxley,  Hon.  W.  K.  Gladstone,  The  l>uke  of  Ar- 
irylle,  R.  A.  Pr€»elor,  JnmeM  Anthony  Fronde,  €• 
KinKKley,  IHaltlieur  Arnold,  Arthur  Helps,  An- 
lh€»ny  Trollope,  Hfrtt.  JHuloch,  Miss  Thackeray, 
91l!»H  Olipliant,  Wm.  Rlaek,  Georve  MacDonald, 
Krckinann-Chatriau,  Ivan  Turvueiiieflr,  Jean  Ini^e- 
low,  Alfred  Tennyiion,  Robert  Rrownlni^,  »ud  many 
ulbtjta,  nre  rtprebvuted  lu  xh^  pngfs  of 

LIHELLS  LIVING  AGE. 

The  lilvlngr  A§re  has  been  publUhed  for  more  than  thirty  joara,  with  the  warm- 
Mt  fiiippurl  lit  thti  bfitt  ineo  of  the  conulry.  Ii  ha^  Hdmittcdiy  coiUiDU'^d  to  Htaod  *'  at 
th«  hpii>l  oritH  cIami/^  Mud  iif>  <ta«-<eM  is  now  preHter  tbau  ever  bffore.  It  has  absorbed 
itB>uiing»-rc<.nipffitOr,  **KVKRY  d'^TUilDAY,''  and  is  without  a  rival  io  its  special 
fl^ld.  A  VVei'kly  MngHxinc.  of  mure  thnn  sixiy-loiir  pages,  The  Living  Age  fives  more 
tliMiiTURKK  AM)  A  QUAllTKU  TliOUdAMD  donble  column  octavo' pHges'of  reading 
matter  ycHrly,  forming  fuur  large  voluiucu.  It  prenenUt  in  an  inexpensire  form,  con> 
•itleriiig  iiH  great  am  unt  of  niatttur,  and  with  a  satiHfactory  compli^teneaa  attempted 
by  III  other  pul»licniiuu,  the  he^'t  Ks-ayr-,  Ui>vieW:<,  Criticisms,  Tales,  Poetry,  Scieotiflc, 
BioKnphirni,  Hi*toiical  and  Political  luforiuaiion,  from  the  entire  body  of  Foreign 
Pvrludical  Liieraiure. 

During  thn  coming  year,  the  serial  and  short  stories  of  the  I^eadlnff  Foreign 
Authors  will  l>e  given,  together  wiili  hu  amount  unapproached  by  any  other  Period- 
iml  ill  the  world,  ot  the  b>'Bt  lit*  rafy  and  Hcieuiiflo  matter  ot  the  day,  from  the  pens 
of  the  atwve  named,  and  many  oih<'r,  foremost  living  Essayists,  Scientists,  Critics, 
Bucuverers  and  Ediiori*,  representing  every  department  of  knowledge  and  progress. 

The  imp  irtauce  of  tli"  LIVING  AOK  to  ev<fry  Ameriran  reader,  aa  the  only  satisfac- 
torily Irt-Hh  anil  COMPLETE  compilation  of  an  irulispensublp  current  ll'<-rHtnrp— <«d<«- 
f*»»'tbfe  iH'cauM*  it  einbr.icfs  ih-^  prodnctions  of  Tlie  AblCfilt  I<lvlngr  Writers  in 
a<l  brHiu-he!!  of  Liieratu.e,  Science,  Art  and  i*ulitic8,  id  salliciuutly  iudiuated  by  the 
folluaiug  recent 

OPINIONS. 

"Simply  indi^ipen^nble  to  any  one  who  do-in^s  to  keep  abreast  of  the  thought  of  the 
ag.»i?i  hny  deiiarunenl  of  8ri»*iice  or  literature.'*— ^'»/o«  J-urnal. 

"Ueprudnt-ea  lue  beMt  ihun;;titH  of  the  bt'Ht  uiiuds  of  the  ctvillxed  world,  upon  all 
tOpi..«  of  Hvhiij  inlerPBt."  — /'AtVur'r/>)A«tt  luqiirrr. 

"  In  lie  other  Riiiftle  publication  can  theie  be  found  so  much  sterling  literary  excel- 
lenc»«  "—A.  y.  Ertuifg  l*ost. 

"The  l.eht  of  uti  our  «  ch  ctic  publications."— TAff  Nalion,  New  York. 

".And  lliH  th'-Hpest.     A  ntonihly  that  comes  every  M>r«*." — The  Adeanee^  Chicago, 

^'Tiie  Hbli-rtt  r-MrayH,  thn  mo8t  ^nturiainidg  siorieH.  tie  finest  povtry  of  the  English 
langnnge,  ar*.  Iwre  gHthered  together."  —  ///    Slate  Journal. 

"  \N  iih  it  alone  a  r<  ader  may  fairly  keep  up  witti  all  that  is  important  in  the  litera- 
ture, hi-tory,  polilicH  and  science  of  the  iiuy/'—Jhe  MethotiUt,  A     Y. 

"  A  pure  Hfjii  p'-rpetual  reeorvoir  and  fountain  of  euturteiument  and  instruction."-- 
Bon.   Uobert  C.   Wiuthrnp. 

*'T^»e  iK^Ht  periodical  in  America."— i?«T».  Dr.  (Jwy^er. 

*'  It  has  n«>  equal  in  any  country."— P/n7.*rM/./iJa  Frenf. 

*'  Its  publication  in  week  y  numbiTti  gives  to  it  a  great  advantage  over  Its  monthCT 
COteniporarieB  iti  the  bplril  ami  lr«Rhiic8H  of  lt'.«  contents. "—T/**"  tucific^  San  FrancUoo, 

**  The  more  noted  new  novels  spptar  as  serials,  aid  the  most  ditsiiDgnlnLed  foreign 
thinkers  in  critici»m,  science  and  art  hto  represented  in  its  pHges.  ...  It  is  the  only 
compiiatiun  that  preaentit  with  i*  "atisfrctory  compicteneBs,  as  well  as  freshness,  the 
beic  literature  of  the  almost  iunumerMble  and  generally  inaccessible  European  quarter- 
lies, uoiiihhes  and  weeklieo— «  literature  embracing  the  p'oducilooii  of  the  ablest  and 
ttout  cultivated  wrltiTs  living.  It  is,  therefore,  infiispensabln  to  wery  one  who  desire* 
a  ih«irongli  cumpeudiumof  all  that  is  admirable  and  noteworthy  iu  the  literary  world." 
—Uoitiim  Fot. 

"  Po8t.fsB«>d  of  Tbs  LrviNO  AoK  and  one  or  other  of  our  virarlous  American  month- 
lira,  a  Hubi«criber  will  find   himelf  in  command  ut  the  whole  situation.— PAi/.  Bulletin, 

?nbM!4hed  weekly  at  J8.(  0  a  year,  free  of  postage.  Volume  begiLS  January  1.  New 
subscribers  remitting  now  will  receive  intervening  numbers  graii*. 

Address  ItlTTEI^I*  A  GAY,  RofltOB. 


Clnh  Pricetfor  the  B^tl  Home  and  Foreign  Literafvre.— For  S10.60 (covering  prepayment 
of  puniaKO  on  both  perlodicalK,  instead  ot  lor  $10,  with  postage  not  prepnid,  ai  liereto- 
fotf)  Jhk  Livimo  Aok  and  either  one  of  the  Ain«-rican  fonr  dollar  monthly  Hattasines 
(•r  Harper's  \\e<klv  or  Bazar,  or  Appletou's  Journal.  Weekly)  will  be  sent  for  a  year; 
or,  fi>r  $9.60  Til bLitiko  Aok  and  Scnbner's  8t.  Mcholas.  Aodreu  aa  aboie.       1^2t 
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THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST 


EDUCATIONAL  SERIES 


IKEcGufFey's  Speller 
McGuffey's  Readers 
Ray's  Aritlunetics 
ITITliite's  Arithmetics 
Harvey's  Crranunars 
ZSclectic  Geographies 
Eclectic  Penmanship 
Venable's  History 

1^"  Send  for  Oaiaicgrue  of  these  and  other  Te»tSoeJte. 
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WILSON,  HINKLE  &  CO. 
cnrczmrATZ  neimt  to: 

NOW  READY: 

Bg  tkt  Author  <^f  Norton's  Naimml  Philotopkg, 
THE   ELEMENTS  OF  PHYSICS.    For  Ac»demlefl  and  Common  Schoob. 
By  SiDRKY  A.  NoBTON,  A.M.    286  pp.    Sample  copy  by  mall,  postpaid,  for  ezM- 
Ination  with  a  Tiew  to  iDtrodactlon  into  school*,  84  cents.    SnppUes  for  flnt  »- 
trodactlon  into  Bchools,  84  cents  per  copy. 
The  olirject  of  this  book  Is  not  merely  to  give  a  systematic  and  symmetrical  spltoac 
of  the  Science,  but  so  to  present  each  topic  that  the  pupil  shall  receire,  frosi  theflnt, 
clear,  aocvrate  and  scientific  Ideas. 

WILSON,  HINKLB  ft  00.,  Pablishers, 

Cinciunaii  and  Kev  Tork. 
NOW  READY:  — — — — — 

KEY  TO  SCHUYLER'S  COMPLETE  ALCEBRA.   fi.». 

WILSON,  niMKLB  A  CO.,  Pabllshen, 

CInolnnaii  and  New  Tork. 

NOW  READY: 

ELECTIC  COSY-BOOK  COVERS.     2^  cents  per  dosen  for  first  Istre- 
dactlon  into  schools. 

WILSON,  UINKLB  ft  00.,  Pnqllshsrs. 

Cincinnati  and  New  Teifc. 

IMPORTANT  NEW  PUBLICATIONS: 

Thalbelmer*s  MedlaTal  and  Modern  History,  Yenable^i  Amateur  Actor,  PiM*! 
French  Method,  Hailman's  Lectures  on  the  History  of  Pedaffogy,  Andi«w*s  Msat- 
al  of  the  Constitution,  Gow's  Morals  nnd  Manners,  fto.,  ftc. 
i^  Send  for  Descriptive  Cireulara  and  Price  List,     Liberal  JHruM  •• 
Sample  Copies  and  Supplies  for  Introduetionr^^ 

WILSON,  HINKLB  ft  CO..  Publiihect, 
1^— *t  Oinclnnati  and  Hsw  Ta* 
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NEW  SCHOOL  PUBLICATIONS. 


D.    APPLETON    &   CO. 

Have  recently  published  the  following : 

I. 
KRUSI*S   GRABEB   8T8TEH  OF   BRA  WING. 

Adapted  to  tb»  raqnirementB  of  nil  School*.  Tt  is  th«  only  completo  frradtMl  eoiifi» 
piibUi*h«'d.  It  In  tboronicbly  practical,  and  can  b«  ttaccfisfnlly  used  in  cla»»ea  by  teach* 
era  who  have  bad  i  o  ftpcclnl  preparation  or  training  for  teaching  thia  anbjtct. 

The  course  conileta  of  the  followiuK : 

SYNTHETIC  SRRIE3  (Primary),  4  Booki  and  tfannal. 
ANALYTIC  AEftlES  (liitfrnie«lUte),  0  Books  and  Manual. 
PKK>PR(;TIVE  8RRIK8  (Grammar  School),  4  Books  and  Manual. 
6E0METEIC  AND  SHADING  SERIES  (High  Bpboul)      In  press. 

AUhonfth  but  a  short  time  sino(«  the  pnblication  of  Kru«i*B  Drawinfc  Books  was  be- 
gun, they* have  be^n  introduced  into  the  schools  of  more  than  one  thoutand  cities  aad 
towns  iu  the  Unit«d  Sutea. 

II. 

4|VA€KENBOSnS*.IIIGIIER   ARITBHETIC. 

Peslgn<>d  for  the  n^e  of  High  Srbools  and  Commercial  Collesrea.  This  being  the  lati>st 
work  piiblifbed  on  this  suljeet,  presents  all  the  recent  fltcal  and  monetary  changea, 
and  tri'Mts  all  commercial  traiiRHctiunH  an  they  are  conducted  at  the  present  day.  It 
hhf  been  arranged  with  special  reference  to  the  wants  of  the  student  in  preparing  him- 
self for  busineHS  pursuits. 

III.  ' 

^HARKMESS'S  liATIM  GRAMMAR-New  Edition. 

Modern  Philological  research  has  brought  to  light  some  Interesting  factp,  and  made 
some  importMut  HdvHnces  in  onr  knowledge  of  clansical  literature  and  atcit-nt  Ian- 
gUMiees.  A  new  edition  of  tills  Ktanilard  Kiammar  has  therefore  been  i'fued  in  order 
thMt  all  new  developments  which  throw  further  light  upon  the  ^nlje*  t,  or  that  lead  to 
a  clearer  comprehension  of  its  difficulties,  mt»y  be  recoguised  and  embodied. 

IV. 
A  SIISTORT  OF  GERHAICY. 

For  Schools.    By  Batabd  Tatloe.    Illustrated  with  Engravings  and  Maps. 

The  literary  repu'ationof  Bayard  Taylor,  and  his  intimate  knowledge  of  the  Ian- 
guage  and  literal  are  of  th<*  country  of  ^hich  be  writfs,  make  this  an  iniereriing  and 
InstiuctiTe  volume,  and  will  be  valnnble  either  for  the  private  library  or  for^fechool 
use,  for  which  it  is  especially  designed. 

V. 

SCIENCE  PRIMER  OR  PlITSIOI«OGY. 

This  is  another  volume  of  the  uniqu<i  Science  Primer  Series,  designed  for  primary  in- 
struction In  the  natural  sciences.  The  eorlier  volumes  are  already  largely  used,  and 
with  ezoellent  results. 


Among  D.  Appleton  A  Co.^s  School  pnbliratlona  are  Cornell's  Popular  Series  of  Geogr- 
mphies,  Qnarkenbos*s  Ari  hmetlcal  rource,  Qnaeketibop^s  Grammars,  Compoettiota,  and 
Bhetoric;  YonmanN'  BotHnies  and  Botanical  f  hartp,  Huxley  and  Ycnmauo*  Ktw^PLy- 
siology  and  Hygiene,  Lockyer's  Astronomy,  Wrage's  German  Series,  etc.,  etc. 

Our  new  ErurATTOHAL  Cataloouk,  embracing  over  f(iO  Standard  Text-books,  and  the 
Educational  Record,  mailed  free  to  any  address  on  application. 

Addreea  either  A.  S.  KISSELL,  Chicago,  111. 

GEO.  H.  TWI8S,  ColnmbuB,  O. 
IS. If  C.  E.  LANE,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


"Every  Saturday"  Merged  in 

X.I\riNG    AGS. 

Tlif  mngf  «mlnpn»  miihnri,  of  »hp  dRy,  nvich  a««  Prof.  Max  Hal- 
lor.  Prof.  T^^nclAll,  Br.  W.  B.  CTarponter,  Profensor 
Jlaxley,  Hon.  W.  K.  Gladstone,  The  Buke  of  Ar^ 
irylle,  K.  A.  Prod  or,  Jameti  Anthony  Fronde,  €• 
HinsTNley,  Mntthew  Arnold,  Arthnr  Helnm,  An- 
thony Trollope,  Mn».  Muloch,  Bfliis  Thaekeray, 
MIha  Olipliant,  Wm.  Black,  Georce  MacBonald, 
Krckmnnu-Chatrian,  Ivan  TurKnenlefr,  Jean  Inye- 
low,  Alfred  TennyKon,  Bobert  Browning,  aud  many 

utber*,  alt*  rt-preacUtea  lu  ibj  puges  of 

LIHELLS  LIVING  AGE. 

The  lilvlngr  Age  has  been  pitblUhed  fur  more  than  thirty  yoars,  with  the  warm- 
est tiii|ipurt  <it  trm  brst  nieo  nf  th«  conutry.  Il  hai  Ndiiiittedly  cont{Da"d  to  Ntand  *'  at 
the  hfH'i  or  itH  cIh»«/'  ttud  iiH  i^ut-teM  Is  now  prenttT  tbau  (»ver  before.  It  hits  absorbed 
Its  yuiing»-r  c.nipfiitor.  **KV£RY  d^TUHDAY/'  and  Is  without  a  riVHl  in  its  special 
field.  A  Weikly  MHgiixine.  of  more  tbHii  sixty- tour  pages,  The  Living  Age  elves  mor« 
tlian  TUKEK  AND  A  QUAKTKR  TIIUU^A^D  doublecolumn  octavo  pages'of  readiug 
mHlter  yearly,  furmiiig  four  large  voluiueo.  It  pro«fntti  lu  an  inexpenslTe  form,  cod • 
alderiiig  ii<4  great  am  nut  of  uiattter,  and  witli  a  satliifactory  complfteness  attempted 
by  i.o  oibtT  publication,  the  bei«t  Ks-ayf,  UcvieW",  Critirlsnis,  Tales,  Poetry,  Scteotiflc, 
BloKnpliicnl.  Ht-toiical  aud  Political  luforiuatioD,  from  the  entlro  body  of  Foreign 
Perludical  Literal ure. 

During  the  coming  year,  the  serial  and  short  stories  of  the  I«eadlns  ForeliTli 
Authors  will  b*'  given,  together  wiili  an  amount  unapproachod  by  any  otiier  Period- 
icHi  ill  the  world,  ol  the  b«'St  litt-rury  and  Hcieuiifio  matter  ot  the  day.  from  the  pens 
of  the  above  namnd,  and  many  tiihor.  rorciuust  living  Ei^ayists,  Scientists,  Critics, 
Discoverers  and  £ditori»,  rcpifseiitiog  every  department  of  knowledge  and  progress. 

The  imp  irtauce  of  tin*  LIVING  AOK  to  every  Ameriian  render,  as  the  only  satisfac- 
torily trfsli  anil  COMPLEIE  coniplluHon  of  an  lrwMrtppn»««hlf»  current  lI'irMinre— tfndts- 
penifibfe  iH>ciiUM«  il  cmbr.ici-s  ih*^  proiluctions  •»f  Tlie  Ablest  I^lving^  Writers  in 
a*l  brHiK-iiHrt  of  Lituratu.e,  bcieuce,  Art  aud  roliiics,  is  snfflcioutiy  indicated  by  the 
following  recent 

OPINIONS. 

'•Simply  indl-^ptMiFable  to  any  one  who  di'-ires  to  keep  abreast  of  the  thought  of  th« 
agt»  in  any  departnu-nt  of  pri'-i.co  or  litcratnre.'*— I^'^rtoa  Jnurnal. 

*'  Ueprodnci'H  tim  bewt  ihoii;:htH  of  the  b*'rit  uiiuds  of  the  Civilized  world,  upon  all 
tOpi<:H  of  liviiii;  iiilerent."  — /'/«i/«i«/f'/>Ara  luqttirrr. 

**  In  no  other  (diifjle  publication  cau  there  be  found  so  much  sterling  literary  excel- 
lenc"  "—A".  Y.  Krcuiug  Fokt. 

•*  Tlie  lient  of  sill  our  tchctic  pnbllcations."— TA*  Nation,  Nno  TorJe. 

•*  And  thrt  <h«Hp«'sl.     A  monihly  that  cmnes  every  wre*." — The  Advance,  Chioi^o, 

^*The  nbli'tit  eHfuyN,  the  must  enturiainiug  siorit-M.  tie  finest  pot-try  of  the  English 
langnage,  ar*.  here  gathered  tog'-ther."  —  ///    Siate  Jvurnui. 

"  \\  ith  It  alone  a  r<  ader  may  fairly  keep  up  with  all  that  is  important  in  the  litera- 
ture;, hl-^ttiry,  politic*  and  srience  r»f  the  day,"— T^ie  MelhodUt,  A     Y. 

**  A  pure  null  p»-r|>etual  resorvoir  and  fountain  of  eutertsjument  and  ins  true  tion." — 
JJoM.    liobrrt  C.   Wuithrop. 

**T>'e  lM»t  periodical  in  America."— ff<»tF.  Dr.  (Siy^er. 

**  It  has  no  equal  in  any  country," — Phil,idelt>hiu  Presn. 

*'  Its  pnblicatiiin  in  weekly  uunibets  gives  to  It  a  great  advantage  over  its  montbCT 
COteniporaries  in  the  spirit  and  Iresliuess  of  it?  contents." — The  Puvific,  San  FtancUeo, 

**  Tlie  more  noted  new  novels  appiar  as  serials,  at  d  the  most  disiingnisted  foreign 
thinkers  in  eriticioni.  si-ience  aud  art  Hre  repnsented  in  its  pages.  ...  It  is  the  only 
compilation  that  prenentH  with  a  "alisfrctory  towpleten'»BS,  as  well  as  freshness,  the 
best  literature  of  the  aliiiiMtt  iunutnerable  and  generally  inaccessible  Ifuropeao  quarter- 
lies, monthlies  and  weeklies — a  literature  embracing  the  p'OducOoDsof  the  ablest  aud 
most  cultiviited  writers  living.  It  is,  therefore,  iu'lispensabln  to^ery  one  who  desirefl 
a  ihorouKh  cumpeudiumof  all  that  is  admirable  and  noteworthy  iu  the  literary  world.** 
—lioDtnn  Hoet. 

**  Posxessed  of  Thr  LrviKO  Aok  aud  one  or  oiher  of  our  vlTarlous  American  montb- 
lieo,  a  fiubeicriber  will  find   him-elf  in  command  of  the  whole  situation. — Phil.  BuUetin, 

PnbtNhed  weekly  at  $8.t  0  a  year,  free  of  postage.  Volume  begtcs  January  1.  Kew 
■ubscribers  remlitlug  now  will  receive  intervening  numbers  gratie. 

Address  I^ITTfl^I.  A  «AT»  Boston. 


Olttb  Priceefor  Ike  S^ft  Home  and  Foreign  Litera/ure.  — IF  or  <10.60(coTerlng  prepayment 
of  poi«iaKe  on  both  perlodicalf,  instead  oi  lor  $10,  with  p<  stafte  not  prepaid,  a^  bereto- 
fortt)  Thk  LiviMO  Auk  and  either  one  of  the  American  tour  dollar  monthly  tfaKazinat 
(•r  Harper's  ^^  e«  klv  or  Bazar,  or  Appleton's  Jonrnal.  Weekly)  will  be  sent  for  a  year; 
or,  for  |9.6U  TiibLiviao  Age  and  Scribner's  St.  Mcholas.  Audresa  as  aboie.       lii-2t 
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EDUCATIONAL  SEEIES 


IKEcGufFey's  Speller 
McGufFey's  Readers 
Ray's  Arithinetics 
ITIThite's  Arithmetics 


ZSclectic  Geograpliies 
Elclectic  Penmanship 
Venahle's  History 
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WILSON,  HINKLE  &  CO. 

CZHCZini'A.TZ  NEKir  YOZUC 

NOW  READY: 

Bf  tk*  Author  of  Norton**  Natural  Phitoaophg. 

THE   ELEMENTS  OF  PHYSICS.    For  Academies  and  OommoD  Schools. 

By  SiDHKT  A.  NoBTOM,  A.  M.    286  pp.    Sample  copy  by  mail,  poetpaid,  for  ezan- 

InatioD  with  a  Tiew  to  iDtrodactlon  into  schools,  84  cents.    Sapplies  for  first  in- 

trodnctlon  into  schools,  84  cents  per  copy. 

The  otject  of  this  book  is  not  merely  to  gire  a  systematic  and  symmetrical  epitome 

of  the  Science,  but  so  to  present  each  topic  that  the  pupil  shall  receire,  from  the  first, 


t4» 

H 


clear,  accnrate  and  scientific  ideas. 


WILBOM,  HINKLE  A  00.,  Pnblishera, 

Ginciunaii  and  New  Tork. 


NOW  READY: 

KEY  TO  SCHUYLER'S  COMPLETE  ALCEBRA.   fi.25. 

WILSON,  niNKLB  A  CO.,  Publishers, 


Cincinnati  and  New  York. 


NOW  READY: 

BLECTIC  COBY-BOOK  COVERS.     20  cents  per  doien  for  first  intro- 
duction into  school!. 

WILSON,  UIVKLB  St  00.,  Pnqlishers. 

GiDdunatl  and  New  Tork. 

IMPORTANT  NEW  PUBLICATIONS: 

Thalneimer's  MedlSBTal  and  Modern  History,  Yenablo*!  Amateur  Actor,  Duffet's 
French  Method,  Hallmau*s  Lectures  on  the  History  of  Pedagogy,  Andrew*!  Maun- 
al  of  the  ConstituUon,  6ow*8  Morali  und  Manners,  Ao.,  Ac, 
W9^  Send  for  Descriptive  Circulars  and  Price  List     Liberal  Tkrms  on 
SampU  Copies  and  Supplies  for  Introdtteticn,"^^ 

WILSON,  HINKLB  k  CO.,  Publishers, 
'i^—^U  Cincinnati  and  New  Tork. 
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SEND  BY 

OSTAL  CARD, 

OOSTIiTO-  OIsTB  OEl^T. 

— TO— 

136  Stiite  Street,  Chicago, 

For  Circulars  concerning 
HADLEY*S  LESSONS  IN   LANGUAGE^ 
Price  60  cts.     An  exceedingly  popular  book,  doing  much. good;  already 
adopted  by  more  than  1000  schools. 

LEE  &  HAOLEY'S   ENGLISH   GRAMMAR, 
An  Advanced  Course  of  Lessons  in  Language,  for  Grammar  Schools. 
Cloth,  800  pp.    Price,  $1.    This  book  represents  the  improved  and  ad- 
vanced methods  of  teaching. 

ESTELL'S  PROGRAMME  CLOCKS, 
Three  styles,  $14,  $18,  $25.    Splendid  time-keepers  and  perfect  Monitors. 
The  "  Ex'xeldior,"  price  $25,  is  from  a  new  patent  and  very  elegant. 
Send  for  circulars. 

COOK'S  COMBINED  SCHOOL  REGISTER, 
By  O.  S.  Cook,  $1.25  and  $2.    This  is  a  very  unique  affair,  and  serves  the 
purpose  of  several  books  in  one.    Sample  pages  sent  free  on  application. 

HADLEY  BROTHERS,  Booksellers, 
12-6  136  State  Street,  Chicago. 

SCHOOL    FURNITURE    WORKS, 

GUBNBa  SIXTU  AND  WALNUT  STS..  RIGHRfOND,  IND. 
School  D  ftka,  RcciUtion  Seats,  Teachtii-s'  Tiible*  aod  Deski,  Ink  Welln,  and  other 
tchoul  •appiiea,  wiU  he  told  lower  to  etuh  bugen  <Ami  ever  ojfered  bg  m,  for  the  remainder 
of  ihiB  year. 
Let  U8  hear  from  you  before  yoa  parchase. 

•SZBA  SMITH  A  CO.,  Manufacturing  Assooiation, 
8-6m  Lock  Box  1,176.  RIOUMOSD,  IXD. 


This  InatilotioD  ^^  prepired  to  ffCMVe  BtaJoiits  at  nny  time.  It  gives  a  t'loroagh 
COUPrtu  uf  Hiuily  lu  tliu  Oumiiioii  ftch<>ul  BrHiich>'M,  ««  well  lu  all  the  Nncuiul  ScioncfS. 
li«  m  lOiriimiiCitt  OuurKtf  molu  le«  Alg'Ura,  C}<!  iiiiitry,  Ti-i|e<Miuui«)try  aiiii  6urr«>ing. 
lu  ilie  LM«g<ig«M,  L^iiu  irt  tna^lK  vk-  fit  r  hi  iIh' Urniioiis  uf  Utcuru,  Hn<l  tUuie  aro  aways 
cia-idu-H  ill  c;ie4.ir  hikI  Virgil.  G.'-ek,  O -nu  tii  aii<l  Fn-iirh  an'  aUn  Imu^IiC-  A  ru»m  is 
sei  Hpart  Mp-cialiy  lor  a  C«>iniiifri-i»il  DepArtiifiiC,  nuil  Book  Keeping  H'ld  Pi'inansli'p 
are  tli<ir.>u^aly  t>iiutit.  In  cuiiiieciioii  with  th«'  suiiuol  aru  valu^blti  Libraries,  Pliilo- 
Bupliicil  Apfuia  u*,  a  Olieiii.ci'  Laburaiurt  hikI  a  Qoologiual  Cabinet. 

lSlLP£5fM£S.-BoirU    in  Private  rami lir«t  C4D  b'i  hal   lur   f-i.^,  and  sturlnnts  can 

buar.i  iiiv-iiiscivo.,  Mu  t  mivo  Iiuiii  HMO  lu  $i  p>r  Wiirk.      I'oitiou  raiiK«»s  from  tiU  Cfiiia  to 

%l  per  w.M-k.     Ill  redpecc  to  moraUiy,  t«-iup'-rAuce,  heaihlulfie»H,  4c.,  no  place  in  tue 

fit*te  ulf -r«  HO  mauy  ludnjemouu  as  dpiui-i»tii<l.     Kur  lutnrn  aiiuii  ur  uataluKU(*8, 

Address  TIMOTflLY  WII^SOX,  Prinelpal, 

12-tf  bpicelaud,  Uoury  Co.,  lad. 


New  and  Valuable  Text-Books. 

VBOH  TBS  PIIV8S  or 


NEW  TOBE. 


GUYOT'S  PHYSICAL   GEOGRAPHY. 

Th«  pnblishers  of  QayotN  nnrlTaled  lerlea  of  OeogrftphtM  are  gratified  to  aonoonoe 
tbat  tlitt  niaattr -piece  of  the  groat  an tbor  ia  Tiow  ready.  Edaoaturs  deairing  a  new 
T«z(-Book  ia  tlil«  branch  are  cordially  innted  to  examine  thla  work. 


FELTER'S  NEW  PRACTICAL  ARITHMETIC. 

Prepared  expressly  for  the  Felter  Series, 

By  Prof,  8.  U,  PEA  BODY,  qf  Mass.  Agricultural  CaUege, 

This  book  combines  Mental  and  Written  Arithmetic,  Is  concise  and  clear  In  its  d«fl« 
nitionsand  ruit-s,  aud  coniainsan  uuusualiy  Ltrge  namber  of  sach  practieai  problems  ai 
farmers,  mechanics,  and  other  business  men  hate  to  solre. 


Prepared  by   Pro/.  B.  A.  SHELDON,  qf  Oswego  Normal  School,  N.  7, 

Baperbly  illnstrted;  adapted  to  both  the  PHONIC  and  the  WORD  methods  of  teaching 
rea^llug.  Simple  facts  in  natural  science  inc  identalfy  taught  in  natural,  child  language. 


WILLIAMS  AND  SOUTHEBLAND'S 

PATENT  COPY  BOOKS. 

The  patented  form  of  these  books  Is  such  that  they  take  a  small  amount  of  desk  room 
and  tbi-  p  •){«  not  in  Qvejs  turned  from  the  pupil  so  that  it  can  not  be  easily  soiled. 

Mms  1  aud  2  present  a  complete  course  of  writing,  including  all  the  latteri  and 
tMpltals. 


GUTOrS  GV0ORAPHIE8,  FXLTER*S  ARITHMETICS, 

COULET*S  PillLOSOPHY,  COOLRY'd  CHEMISTRY, 
TENMKY'S  NATURAL  HISTORIES, 

BADLEY*8  LB6B0M8  IN  LANOnAOE,:BT0 


49^  DaserlptiTe  Catalogues  and  Special  Circulars  may  always  be  bad  on  application. 
Address 

XHOMj^^S  CHikRL.l£:S, 

Oara  of  HADLIT  BROTHERS,  Booksellen, 
S-t,f.  13«.8ta(e:  Street,  Cbioago 


BALTIMORE  &  OHIO  RAILROAD, 

Tbe  Sliortest  and  <|nleke«(  Ront«  to  WiMhisiirtoii,  BalUmore 
Th«  £aai>  and  Monili-Kafit. 

CONDENSED  TIME  TABLE  THROUGH  TBAINS. 


7ZA  PAIZ»8BVSa. 
Mat  10,  1874. 

Fast  Line 

St.  Loais 
Express. 

VIABILLAIBI. 
Mat  10,  1874. 

Fast  Line 

Xxpraw. 

Lvtf.  Oinclnnati 

Arr.  Lovelaod 

••    Ghillicothe... 

Daily. 

9  00  a.m. 
10  00    »* 
12  30  p.m 

5  15    '• 

4  50    " 

5  00    •• 

6  30    " 
9  15     •» 

1124     •« 
1143     " 
1  50  a.m. 

4  26     '• 

5  03    *• 
6.35    •• 

7  10    •• 

1  SOp.m. 

8  25  am. 
8  40     '♦ 

12  17  p.m. 
120    " 
615    «• 

6  60  a.m. 

Daily. 
930p.m. 
10  34    »• 

1  10  a.m. 
10  20    " 

5  20    •• 
5  30    •• 

0  00     •* 
9  40     •• 

1134    •» 
1147     •• 

2  00  p.m 
4  20    *' 

4  56     «« 

5  20     •* 

6  60     •* 
450  a.m. 

7  35  p  ni. 
7  50     - 

1  31  a.m. 
2:«    •' 

fia5    ♦• 

4  60  p.m. 

Ltc.  Colnmbas 

Arr.  Newark 

Lve.  Saodasky 

Dally. 

11  45  a.m. 

12  65  pm 

7  40  a.m. 

8  25    •• 

10  13    •• 
12  46  p.m. 

2  00    •' 
4  60     " 
6  10     «» 

9  06     " 

11  24     •• 

11  43     " 
160  a.m. 
4  25     '• 
6  02    " 

6  35     " 

7  10    ♦» 
1  30  p.m 

8  25  am 
8  40    " 

12  17  p.m. 
120    •• 

6  16    •« 
6  50  a.m. 

San.  Kx. 
10  46  p  m. 
12  18  a.m. 

7  00  p.m. 

7  60     " 

9  39     " 
12  15  a.iD. 

120    " 

**    Portsmoutb 

"    Marietta... 

"    Parkersburg 

Lts.  Parkersburg 

Arr.  Grafton 

"    MonroHTille 

••    Mansfield 

Arr.  Newark 

*'    ZiinesTille 

**    Bellalro 

•»    Wheeling 

4  40     '* 

"    Oakland 

5  45     " 

*•    Deer  Park 

"    Grafton.. 

9  20     •* 

"    ('nmbArland 

*'    Oakland 

11 34     " 

*'    Martlnsburg 

*•    llarper's  Ferry.. 
**    Point  of  Rocks.. 

••    Waehiogtou 

••    Richmond 

••    Deer  Park 

*»    Cumberland 

**    Martinsbnrg 

**    Harper's  Ferry.. 
•*    Point  of  Rocks  . 

*•    Washington 

**    Richmond 

1147     " 
2  00  p.m. 
4  20     «• 

4  56     «• 

5  20     ** 

"    Relay 

**    Baltimore 

6  60     " 
4  50  a.m. 

«•    Wilmington 

«'    Philadelphia 

**    New  York 

"    Boston « 

'•    Relay 

7  35  p.m. 
7  60    •• 

•*    Baltimore 

•«    Wilmington 

*•    Philadelphia 

••    New  York 

1  31  a.m. 

2  35    ♦* 
6  05     ** 

*'    Boiton 

4  SOp.m 

PnliDAn  Pal«««  Drawinff-Koom  «»nd  Mie^v»luir  4'ara  from  St.  Loafs, 
Oincinnati  and  Columbus  to  Washiugton  and  Baltimore,  without  change. 

THROUGH  TICKETS  and  (iirther  information  cnn  be  obtoineU  at  all  principal  ticket 
offices  throughout  the  West,  Southweat  and  Northwest. 

TH08.  P.  BARRIT,  Ii.  M.  COIilS, 

Western  Pass.  Agent,  Cinciunati.  Gen'l  Ticket  Ag«>nt,  Baltimore,  Md 

8-tf  TH08.  B.  SHARP,  Master  of  Transportation,  Baltimore,  M 


I.B&W 


Is  the  only  one  running  SPECIAL 
DAILY  LINES  OF  THROUGH 
(CACHES,  as  follows: 
For  points  in  IOWA,  NEBRASKA^ 
and  Calif'rnia.  The  through  coacb 
leaves  Indianapolis  at  3.50,  a.  m., 
ruoping  through  Bloomington,  Peo- 
ria, OHlosburg,  Burlington,  Ottum- 

^ wa  And  Creston,  arriving  at  Omaha 

at  9.45,  A.  M.,  the  next  d»y,  one  train  in  advance  of  any  oth<*r  route,  making  but  one 
change  of  cars  to  SAN  FKANC18C0.     The  evening  train,  with  sleeper,  luns  tbrongb 
to  Burlington  connecting  for  Ottumwa,  Qutncy,  Omaha  and  all  points  in  Iowa.    Ga 
your  tickets  via  Indianapolis  and  Peoria. 

FOB  ROOK  ISLAND  and  DAVENPORT.— The  morning  and  evening  tralna  ftrom 
Indianapolis,  running  through  Bloctnington,  Peoria  and  Galva,  arrive  at  Bock  Island 
and  Davenport  in  advance  of  all  other  routes,  making  but  one  change  of  cars  for 
poinU  iu  Northoru  Illinois  aud  Iowa.    Gvt  your  tickeU  via  Indianapolis  aLd  Peoria. 

For  all  points  In  KANSAS.  COLORAOu  and  the  SOUTHWEST,  the  through  coach 
leaves  Indianapolis  at  7.05,  p.  u.,  rnnnisg  through  Danville,  Decatur,  t^pringfield, 
Jack.ionviile  aud  Quincy,  arriving  ut  Kansas  City  at  9.50.  p.  m.,  next  day,  making 
but  one  change  of  cars  for  Humboldt,  Ft.  Scott  and  Denver.  The  morning  an  I  evening 
trains  make  close  connection  via  Dauvilla  or  Peoria  for  these  points.  Get  your  tickets 
Tia  Indianapolis  and  Quincy. 

NEW  ROUTE  TO  TEXAS.— The  train  leaving  Indianapolis  at  3.50,  a.  m.,  runs 
through  via  Hannibal,  Mo.,  making  close  connectiou  with  the  M.  K.  and  T.  Railway, 
forms  the  only  route  to  Sedalia,  Ft.  Scott,  Parsons.  Hountou,  Galveston  and  points  in 
Northern  and  Central  Texas,  without  a  transfer.  Tum  ev»-ning  train  fiom  Indiaoapolia 
makes  close  connection  via  Hannibal  for  Sedalia,  Ft.  Scott  and  Parsons.  Get  your 
tickets  via  In«lianapolis  and  Hannibal. 

TRAVELLERS  to  any  western  point  can  now  take  satchels,  band  boxes  and  bun 
diM,  scloct  a  comfortable  seat  and  keep  it  to  dfsti nation. 

0.  W.  SMITH,  GenM  Manager. 
JOHN  W.  BBOWN,  0«n.  Pass,  k  Ticket  Agt. 
S.if  Indlauap     «,  lod. 


^1  take  what  I  tMnk  the  BlST  AlTDHOBIl^,  Woit^Mtar'i  Large 
IMctioiuiry.    •    •    •    Hon.  CHm,  Sumner. 


WORCESTER'S 

DICTIONARIES 


WBBSTJBR,— «*Tlie  ■•tlomal  mumdmae4k**  of  BooiuMlle 


WORCESTER  TEE  AUTH0RIT7  OF 

Sverett,  Hillard,  Todd,  Abbott, 

Sumner,  Holmes,  Bartlett,  Alexander, 

Rives,  Bryant,  Bmerson,         Agassiz, 

Miles,  Irving,  Brownson,        Henry, 

Wintbrop,         *  LongfelloV,        Allibonie,         Mclvor. 
Marsh,  Morris,  Oheever,  Baird,         Maaa. 

iPreb.  Walker,  Pres.  Allen,  Free.  OhalapUn, 

«        Felton,  <<        Barnard,        *<        lAbaree, 

»•        Quincy,  "        Lindsley,        "        McLean, 

"        Anderson,  «        Pease,  <'        Talmage, 

"        Hopkins,  "        Thompson,     '^        Ofanrch, 

"        Goodwin,  "        Andrews,        "        Sears, 

"        Hitchcock,  "        Hoyt^  "        Park, 

Lord,  "        Collins,  "        Early. 

PMs.  Alden,        Pres.  Balled,        PMi.8oott^         P^res.  Wheeler, 
«        Chapin,       "        Hill,  «        Baugher,   "        Commings, 

«        Hamilton'     ^       Woods,      **        Lipscomb,  "^        Ck>oMmatis, 

«        Ciampi,         "        WnHams,  "      Mahan*       «        Brooks. 
Archbishop  Hughes,        Bishop  Otey,        Archbishop  Purcell. 

ProHi.  Asa  Gray,  S.  H.  Taylor,  Joel  Parker,  Francis  Bowen,  J.  R  Boise, 
B.  N.  Hosford,  Francis  Lieber,  S.  S.  Ousting,  L.  H.  Atwater,  A.  J.  Upson, 
GhHrles  Davies,  D.  B.  Tower,  F.  J.  Childs,  Jos.  Lovering,  J.  G.  F.  Gurry, 
Henry  Smith,  J.  D.  Butler,  G.  W.  Naime,  Benj.  Oreenleaf,  John  Strong, 
G^.  McMillan,  F.  W.  Donn.  A.  H.  L<mrie,  G.  T.  Fairchlld,  A.  J.  Cook, 
G.  K.  Adams,  M.  L.  D'oogf,  H.  8.  PHese. 

U.  8.  SENATE,  U.  &  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Bep%.  of  State.        '    Dep't.  ot  Justice.  Treasury  DepriMottia. 

Librarian  of  Gongr 


SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTE. 

BREWER  &  TILESTON.  R.  W.  PUTNAM,  AGT 

la  PvMlaken,  BoatOB.  US  A^UA ,  HtmMm  0t^  €iit«a«a. 


FIRST  ANNUAL  CATALOGUE  OF 

THE  NORTHERN  INDIANA 

NORMAL  SCHOOL 

% 

AND 

BUSINESS    INSTITUTE, 

YALPARAISO, INDIANA,. 

Now  Ready  for  IHsiribuiion.    Sent  free  to  any  addrui  cm  application. 


TbfrBnccesa  of  this  Institution  thus  far  has  anrpsMed  anythiaj§  trw  r«OTd«d  to  t]i» 
history  of  Schools.    It  is  now  the 

LARGEST  NORMAL  SCHOOL  IN  THE  WEST. 

It  is  the  only  School  in  the  State  where  Stadeuta  hare  the  prlviloge  of 

Selecting  Their  Own  Studies, 

and  are  not  held  back  on  accoant  of  those  less  adranced.    The 

TMAINING  OF  TEACMEHS 

for  their  work  a  specialty.    Begrinnliiff*  Advanced  and  Kc^vlf^w  CJaiiii^fi  &?» 

organised  in  each  of  the  Common  and  Bigher  Branches,  at  the  Tji'|i^iLthiii^4>f  ^^nch  tejtit^ 
so  that  no  one  need  fear  that  he  will  not  be  accommodated.  StudtotB  have  all  the  ad^ 
Tantages  of  a  regular 

without  extra  charge.  The  facilities  for  Instrumental  and  Vocal  Masic  cannot  be  ttT- 
celled.  Tuition  for  Instrumental  Music,  Piano  or  Organ,  with  ait>  of  Inacram^iit,  ^& 
per  term  of  twenty-two  lessons.    Yocal  Music  Are*. 

49^A  full  course  in  Telegraphy  for  S6«*eil 

Until  the  present  it  has  been  impossible  to  meet  the  wants  of  a  Targo  aambcr  who  de- 
sired to  attend  the  Normal.    Tbe!Kew;Boarding  Hall  Is  now  complc<tbt]. 

PI^EUTT  OF  ROOH  FOR  Alil^.  Good  board  and^furslslbt^'niom,  pkJOO  lo- 
18.60  per  week.    Tuition,  $7.00  per  term,  payable  in  adtance. 


^  STATISTICS. 

Enrollment  first  term,  61 ;  second  term,  00 ;  third  term,  172 ;  first  t^^rm,  iecood  jeax, 
299 ;  second  term,  second  year,  326.    Thexa  figures  speak  for  thems^lTea. 


We  do  not  ask  any  person  to  take  our  word  alone  a.s  evidence  of  -whftt 
we  are  doing,  nor  do  we  subscribe  a  list  of  testimonial Sj  but  will  say  that 
the  catalogue  contains  the  names  of  our  students,  to  any  one  of  whom 
reference  may  be  made;  and  further, 

Should  things  not  be  as  represented,  or  should  students  be  diasntiiified 
with  their  work  in  any  of  the  departments,  money,  in  all  cases,  Ji^ill  be: 
refunded.    The  School  must  stand  upon  its  ovm  merits. 


The  Third  Term  will  open  February  9,  1875. 

Send  fpr  catalogue  giving  full  information  respectiDg^the  school.  itt^mAQSgement^ 
course  of  study,  boarding  arrangements,  text-books,  etc. 
a-1  Address  F.|B.|BBOW17,  Frinoipal. 


NINETEENTH  ANNUAL  CATALOGUE 

OF  THS 

WSmKl  irOEMAl  SCHOOL. 

ZdEBi&JbrOlT,  HTjRJR'R'nUT  GO.  0]3X0. 

SENT  FREE, TO  ALL  WHO  APPLY  FOR  IT, 


TABLE  OF  CONTENTS. 


Bowd  of  fMA'i»e<{o»— Oollegiata,  Teachers',  Basiness,  Preparatory  and  Snglneerlng 
Departments;  SeTeoteen  Teachers  in  all  Departments. 
^Course  of  Stady  in  Collegiate  Department ;  in  Teachers'  Department. 

Expenses  from  $2.76  to  93.80  per  week. 

OALSNDSB  TCB  1876-7. 

Chntral  ilrrov«M«iite.— Beligioos  Exercises,  Gtonaral  Exercises,  Debating  Exercises, 
Libraries,  Apparatus,  Diplomas,  Statistics. 

\yutinotiv9  Fddtoret.— Training  in  Teaching  and  School  GoTernment;  Oharaotar  of 
Stodents  as  contrasted  with  those  in  colleges  and  public  schools;  Economy  in  Boarding; 
Plan  of  Oovernmeni;  Formation  of  New  Glasses;  Drill  in  the  use  of  Apparatus;  Simi- 
larity of  age  and  adtancemfnt  in  any  one  class;  Freedom  Arom  Sectarianism;  The  Spe- 
cial Character  of  the  School. 

Nonnal  Syitem  of  Bdv^oaHon  briefly  explained.  Oatal(^^e  proper  including  1667  dif- 
ferent  names  enrolled  for  nineteenth  year.    Arerage  term  enrollment,  about  676. 

STATISTICAL  HISTORY, 

Organisation  ;  Location ;  Statisticsffor  first  year ;  Statistics  Including  growth  in  te- 
gard  to  pupils,  teachers  and  facilities  for  nineteen  years.    Success  of  Oradnates. 

PROFESSIONAL.  HISTORY 

Omeral  Management. — With  improTements  made  in  nineteen  years  In  sustaining  or- 
der; exciting  interestt  in  study.  Change  from  a  code  of  laws  to  reliance  on  a  Toluntary 
effort,  a  decided  success. 

General  ExereUe*. — Different  modes  of  conducting. 

Beligioue  ^Mroicc*.— Always  Voluntary  :  methods  of  securing  cheerful  attendance. 


JAhrary. — Advantages  and  Facilities :  Felt  to  be  indispensable  by  most  students. 
jS«tm<'^tM.— Their  objects  and  aims  ;  The  pian  of  exercises  for  making  them  attractlTo; 
Sxpoeitiont  ~The  exhibition  of  Practical  Work  in  all  the  branches,  especially  in  the 


physical  sciences. 

PuhlUi  fixcrotoe*.— These  are  quarterly  and  sustained  by  Scientific  and  Classic  classes. 

Special  Training  of  TsaoA«rs.— ImproTements  iuToWlng  a  model  school  and  practice 
classes.  Over  16,000  teachers  trained  here,  working  suceessfnily  In  erery  State  in  the 
Union. 

Bpeoial  T.aining inlheneeof  ^pporoliw.— Students  perform  the  experiments,  oonstroot 
and  repair  apparatus. 

Bpeeinl  Training  in  Debating,— Itjmj  pupil  can  Join  a  class  In  debating,  and  enjoy  both 
practice  and  instruction. 

Special  Training  in  Oompo$itian,—iS.ethodB  by  which  voluntary  effort  is  made  thor- 
oughly effective. 

The  Arl  of  Drawiftg  in  PertpeeHve  from  Seal  (Xt/ecte.— Acquired  In  22  lessons  without 
oxtra  charge. 

Drill  in  Map  Drawing. — How  conducted. 

Jteereation  and  Ezereiae.— How  provided  for ;  Bemarkable  facts  as  to  the  health  of  the 
Institution. 

New  Method  of  Investigating  by  Outlining;  Not  from  one  text>book,  but  in  the  use 
of  a  full  library. 

O^efitdoii.— Summary  of  results  in  nineteen  years. 

The  Catalogue  of  thislustltitution  is  readable  and  reliable.  It  develops  a  system  of 
education  far  in  advance  of  all  others.  The  system  is  boldly  original  in  its  methods^ 
and  always  successful  iu  its  results.  It  saves  its  students  more  then  half  the  time  and 
expense  ordinarily  required.  The  testimonials  to  these  statements  are  the  thousands 
of  our  students  who  are  found  honoring  good  positins  in  all  the  professions,  In  Teach- 
ing, In  Engineering,  and  in  every  form  of  reputable  business. 
Address, 

A.  HOLBROOE, 

2-1  Principal. 


irOHMAL  SCEOOL  VISITOH. 


A  neftt  8  pag«  monthly,  deroted  to  the  interests  of  Oommon  Schools,  and  Oommon 
8chooI  Teachers  and  Pupils  everywhere.    The  first  namber  was  issued  Janaary  1, 187&- 
^nd  is  gotten  np  in  an  attractire  style,  and  is  filled  with  tie  rich,  practical  thin||;s 
which  every  teacher  wants  to  know. 

TERMS.— Onljr  7S  c«nta  a  year.  In  adraa^e,  with  an  extra  eopj* 
for  every  ten  subsenbers. 

why  every  Teacher  and  Pnpil  Id  the  State  shoni  t  take  it : 

1.  It  is  the  only  School  Journal  in  Ohio  which  is  Intended  exclnslvely  for  Oommoa 
Schools,  aad'cousoquentiy  adapted  to  their  need«. 

2.  Each  Dumber  will  be  filled  with  suggestions  and  mHhods  of  tea^hlnK,  taken  from 
actual  practice,  which  can  be  apptied  in  all  conntry  schools  as  rapidly  as  the  Journal 
is  received. 

8.  All  the  common  school  branches  will  be  tanght  in  successive  numbers,  and  the 
knotty  poiats  cleared  up. 

4.  The  best  methods  of  teaching  the  several  oommon  school  branches  will  be  pointed 
cat. 

6.  Hints  and  suggestions  upon  the  subject  of  health  will  be  given  in  each  Issue. 
This  subject  is  almost  wholly  ignored  by  school  Journals,  and  hence  sadly  neglected  in 
our  schools. 

9.  A  brief  summary  of  eduoational  intelligence  from  different  parts  of  the  conntry 
will  be  prneented. 

7.  Occasional  dialogues  and  ezercisei  suitable  for  school  entertainments,  will  be 
published. 

8.  Books,  napers,  magasines  and  school  requisites  will  be  noticed  and  commended, 
when  their  merits  warradt. 

9.  In  short,  the  YISITOB  will  be  just  what  every  teacher  and  pupil,  in  common 
schools,  neM  to  be  snccessful  in  their  work.  Who,  at  its  excessively  low  price,  cannot 
afford  to  tnke  such  a  Journal  7 

Jl^y*  Agents  wanted  everywhere,  to  whom  liberal  terms  will  be  given. 
Send  (with  stamp)  for  speciman  copy. 
Address 

NORMAL  SCHOOL  VISITOR, 
Fostoria,  Ohio. 

LOCK  BOX  103.  2-1 

Uortli  Western  Hormal  School, 

FOSTORIA,  SENECA  COVHTT,  O. 


J.  FRAISE  RICHARD,  Principal. 


Spring  Term  eommenees  F«b.  9;  Sammer  Term,  Mmy  4. 

The  following  from  Hon.  Oharles  Foster,  M.  C,  speaks  for  itself : 

To  Whom  it  Mat  Oorcbkn  :— Prof.  Richard  has  been  here  in  charge  of  the  North 
Western  Normal  School  for  the  last  six  mooths.  He  has  secured  a  lance  attendanc 
(some  ISOO),  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  given  more  than  generally  good  satisfaction. 

I  regard  him  as  eminently  fitted  and  qn^liSed  to  snccet^fally  carry  forirard  ths  en- 
terprise he  has  nndertaken;  in  which  he  has  the^earty  co-operation  of  onr  people 
Unless  all  signs  fail,  he  is  destined  to  meet  with  nunsnal  success. 

CHABLBS  FOSTXB. 

P.  S.— Send  for  Oatologne  and  Oircnlar.  8-1 


ATTENTION  TBACBERS!! 

THE    NEW 

ILLUSTRATED  BISTORT  OF  INDIANA 

Whicli  has  been  in  course  of  compilation  for  more  than  a  year  past,  is 
now  nearly  completed,  and  is  ready  for  Agents.  The  work  consists  of 
two  parts,  complete  in  one  volume.  Part  First  embraces  a  History  of 
the  State  from  its  first  exploration  down  to  1875,  in  which  is  given,  in  a 
plain  and  pleasing  stylo  of  narrative,  all  the  interesting  events  in  the 
History  of  the  State  and  Territory.  Part  Second  is  devoted  to  a  History 
of  each  county  in  the  State,  separately.  The  Work  is  handsomely  Illus- 
trated*with  over  200  Elegant  Engravings,  representing  scenes  and  events 
in  the  History  of  the  State,  and  Portrait  Engravings  of  all  the  promi- 
nent men  of  the  State.  We  offer  you  this  Work  as  the  easiest  Selling 
Book  in  Indiana.  It  is  indorsed  by  the  best  informed  men  of  the  State, 
«nd  is  sold  at  a  price  so  low  as  to  bring  it  within  the  reach  of  all. 

Jl^^Send  for  Circulars  giving  full  particulars. 

RICHARD  S.  PEALE  &  CO., 

2-1  Talbott  Block,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


ADAMS,  M&NSUR  &  CO., 

Offer  the  largest  and  best  apppointed  Stock  of  Carpets  and  Wall  Paper 
in  the  West.    Long  experience  in  the  trade,  a  ttiorough  acquaintance 
with  the  markets,  and  buying  exclusively  on  a  Cash  basis,  enable  them  to^ 
offer  superior  inducements  to  all  who  favor  them  with  their  patronage.    * 

CARPETS. 

WALL  PAPER, 

OIL  CLOTHS, 

WINDOW  SHADES, 

MATTINQS,  &c.,  8co. 

Offered  to  the  Trade  at  Manufacturer's  Prices.    Money  will  be  saved  by 
examining  our  Stock  and  Prices,  before  buying  elsewhere. 

Adams,  Mansur  &  Co., 

47  and  49  South  Meridian  St.  IKDIAKAPOLIS. 

0 

Awnings  for  Stores,  Dvrellings,  &o.y  Made  to  Order. 

Cfommiiteea  and  Tntsteea  care  notified  that  we  offer  Special  Inducements  to 
Schools^  Lodges  and  Churches. 


NORMAL  SCHOOL 

AND 

Ooro.ro.eiTola.1  Xxxs-tl1ru.te, 

KXNTI^ASn, INDIANA. 


Opens  March  22, 1875. 


Commences  September  IS,  1876. 


Location  healthy.  Teaching,  Modern  and  Practical.  Buildings  new 
and  commodious.  Society  chaste  and  intellectual.  Citizens  iu  fidl  sym- 
pathy with  the  school.    Clsases  will  be  sustained  in  all  the 

NatoTsl  Soienoes,  Higlier  Msthematios  and  Classios. 
No  extra  charge  for  (German,  French,  or  Penmanship. 


BOOK  KEEPING^ 
BUSINESS  FOBMS  i^NB  OOBBBSFONDENGB 

Practically  and  successfully  taught  without  additional  expense. 


A  Teachers'  Class  and  a  Model  Class 

Will  be  formed  for  the  Practical  Training  of  Teachers. 
TUITION,  $7  to  $9,  per  term  of  twelve  weeks,  payable  in  advance. 
TABLE  BOARDING,  $1.60  to  $2.60  per  week. 
BOARDING,  everything  furnished,  $8  to  $8.60  per  week. 

0 


W9^For  further  information^  address  the  Principal^ 

B.  F.  NEISZ. 
2-2t 


EiddleandSchem's 

Cyclopaedia  of  Education 

will  he  published  by  E.  SteigerA 

▲WABDED  TO   E.    fflKIOKB       I  ' 

iX)R  EXCKLJJOTCE  OF  Particular   attention  is  invited   to  Ahn-Henn's 

Edacational  Publications.       German  Series,   Ahn-Henn's  Ii'^rench  Series,  and 

Roffelt's  Qemian  Readers,  the  exceUcnee  of  which 

is  sig^nally  attested  by  their  aetensive  iniroduction  (\rithout  the  aid  of  any  Agents) 
into  the  Public  Schools  of  New  York,  Milwaukee,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Dayton, 
Hartford,  Rochester,  and  over  60  other  cities— also  to  DouaPs  Rational  Reorders, 
Reffelf  s  Arithnu-ticSf  Schedler's  Olobes  and  Reiief  Maps,  and  to  Kindergarten 
lAterature  and  Kindiprgarten  Oift8,^0€rman  Books  a  specialty.  Large  stock 
on.  hand.  Catalogues  sent  free.  —  No  Agents  in  thtJUUL  ^ 

JB.  Steiger,  22  &  24  Frankfort  Str.,  NeW  YOEK. 

TEACHERS'  ASSISTANTS. 


Science  of  Sdncatfon  and  Art  of  Teaching,  by  John  Ogden,  A.  H.....^ ^  SI  60 

The  Teachers'  Institute ;  or,  Familiar  Hints  to  Toung  Teachers,  by  W.  B.  Fowle    1  85 

Lessons  In  Objects — Graduated  Series,  arranged  by  E.  A.  Shelden.....i>. do.    1  76^ 

School  OovernmeDt-A  Practical  Treatise,  by  F.  8.  Sewell,  A.  H.. ...cio    1  60 

Education  of  American  Oirls,  by  Anna  0.  Bracktt .^ ..do    1  75 

Sex  and  Education;  or,  A  Fair  Chance  for  Girls,  by  Edward  B.  Clarke,  H.  D.  do.  1  86^ 
Sex  in  Education— a  reply  te  the  above  book— Edited  by  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe. 

clo.    1  85 
The  Bulldisg  of  a  Brain,  by  E.  B.  Clarke,  H.  D » ...do.    1  25^ 

Any  of  the  above  books  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  retail  price. 

1-tf  BOWEN,  STEWART  ft  CO.,  30  West  Wathington  st.* 

HE    ''REVEILLE," 

A  monthly  paper  publiehed  at  NORWICH  UNIYERSITY. 

Devoted  to  Educational  Interests,  Literature,  Wit  and  Humor. 
Best  vrriiera  employed,  $1  per  year.  On  trial  6  months  for  35  cents. 
Send  stamp  for  specimen.    Address  Prof.  Chas.  Dole,  Northfield,  Yt. 

Will  please  write  for  Free  Samples  of  Beward  Cards,  with  stamps^ 
Helps  to  School  Management,  Chromo  Prizes,  Monthly  Beports,  Begisters, 
etc.,  to  E.  F.  HoBART,  &  Co.,  Educational  Publishers,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

J.  &  P.  GRAMLING, 

MERCHANT    TAILOES. 

AND  DEALERS  IN 

RUDY  MADE  CLOTHING, 

TRUNKS  AND  VALISES,  ' 

No.  35  East  Washington  Street, 
DrDusirous,  um. 
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TElRRE  HAUTE,  IND. 


'   Thff  Inititittioii  is  now  thoroaghly  organized,  and  ii  doing  an  efficient  Wu^rk. 

It  is  the  Profeeaional  School  for  the  Teachers  of  the  State.     Two  coarses  of  la- 
strnctlon  have  been  arranged  ;  an  Elementary  and  an  Adranced  coarse. 

The  design  of  the  fiast  is  to  thoroughly  qualify  Toung  Hen  and  Women   far 

TEACHING  IN  THE  COUNTRY  SCHOOLS, 

and  in  the  different  grades  of  the  GITT  SCHOOLS,  below  the  High  School. 
The  design  of  the  sscond  b  to  qualify  the  Student  for  the  higher  Public  School  work» 

AN  INSTITUTE  CLASS 

Will  be  formed  at  the  beginning  of  the  Spring  and  Fall  Terms,  for  the  special  benefli 
of  those  who  cai«  attend  the  School  but  one  Term.    The  Glass  will  receire  such 

Literary  and  Professional  Instruction    * 

It  adapted  to  their  wants. 

EXPENSES: 

Tvmoir  is  Fres.    Board,  Including  ftiel  and  lights,  can  be  obtained  Jn  good  famille 
93  50  to  94  60  per  weelc.    By  renting  rooms,  and  boarding  themselres,  Students  can 
reduce  their  expenses  to  lest  than  92.60  per  week. 

CALENDER  1873-74. 

Fall  Term  begins  September  9th,  and  continues  fifteen  weeks. 
Winter  Term  begins  January  6th,  and  continues  eleyen  weeks. 
Spring  Term  begins  March  3s It,  and  continues  thirteen  weeks. 

PBDIAB?  AND  nTTEBlOBSIATS  VODSL  SCHOOLS, 

Saoh  under  an  efficient  Teacher,  are  connected  with  the  Normal  School.    These  School* 
afford  opportunity  for  obserTation  and  practice  for  Students  in  the  Normal  School. 
For  Airther  information,  send  for  a  Gatalogne. 


W.  A.  JONES,  Prest. 


7-tt  Indiana  State  Normal  Sebool. 


FIRST  IJSSUAL  CATALOSUS  OF 

THE  NORTHERN  mSUNA 

NORMAL  SCHOOL 

BUSINESS    INSTITUTE, 

▼AI«PARAI80, INDIANA, 

Nmo  lUadyfcr  Vuiribuiion,    Sent  free  to  any  oddrtM  on  appUeaiMm. 


Tk«  mMCMS  of  thta  Inititation  tbM  far  has  snrpMMcl  anything  ever  rewrdad  in  tbm 
biatory  of  Schools.    It  If  now  the 

LARGEST  NORMAL  SCHOOL  IN  THE  WEST. 

It  ii  tha  only  School  in  the  State  where  Students  have  the  priTilege  of 

Selecting  Their  Own  Studies, 

and  are  not  held  bach  on  aceoant  of  thoee  lees  adTanced.    The    

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS 

for  their  work  a  speoialty.    BeffinnlBar.  Adwaaced  Hud  B«wfew  Clmammm  are 

organlaed  in  each  of  the  Common  and  Biffher  Branches,  at  the  beginning  of  each  term, 
so  that  no  one  need  fear  that  be  will  not  be  accommodated.  £tndents  hate  all  the  ad- 
▼ant  ages  of  a  regnlar 

withont  extra  charg<*.  The  facilities  for  Instrnmental  and  Vocal  Mnsic  cannot  bo  ex- 
celled. Tnltlon  for  Instramental  Mniio,  Piano  or  Organ,  with  n<e  of  instrnment,  |8 
per  term  of  twenty-two  lessons.    Vocal  ICoslo  flree. 

4^ A  fall  oonrse  In  Telegraphy  for  |6.^M 

Until  the  present  it  has  been  impossible  to  meet  the  wants  of  a  large  nnmber  who  de- 
sired to  attend  the  Normal.    The!New  Boarding  Ball  is  now  completed. 

PIiKNTT  OF  ROOM  FOR  AIiI*.  Good  board  and  fnrnltheci'room,  |S.OO  to 
iS.50  per  week.    Tnition,  $7.00  per  term,  payable  in  adrance. 


STATISTIOS. 

Xnrollment  first  term,  ffl ;  second  term.  00 ;  third  term,  172 ;  first  term,  seoond  yoar, 
t99;  second  term,  second  year,  325 ;  third  term,  second  year,  394.  These  figures  speak 
for  themselTOS. 


We  do  not  ask  any  person  to  take  our  word  alone  as  evidence  of  what 
we  are  doing,  nor  do  we  subicribe  a  list  of  testimonials,  but  will  say  thai 
the  catalogue  contains'  the  names  of  our  students,  to  any  one  of  whom 
reference  may  be  made;  and  further, 

Should  things  not  be  as  represented,  or  should  students  be  diisatisfted 
with  their  work  in  any  of  the  departments,  money^  in  ail  cases,  wiU  be 
refunded.    The  School  must  stand  upon  its  oum  merits. 


The  Simmer  Term  will  open  April  27,  1875. 

Send  for  catalogne  giving  fiall  information  respecting  the  school.  Its  management, 
eaimeof  itvdy,  boarding  arrangements,- text-boolis,  ete. . 
ft-4  Addrsss  JBC  B.  BBOWV.  FrinoSpaL 


ADAMS,  MANSUR  &  CO., 

Offw  the  l«rgeBt  and  b«rt  apppointed  Stock  of  Carpets  and  Wall  F^ter 
in  the  Weet.  Long  experience  in  the  tiade^  a  thorough  acquaintaniM 
vith  the  markets  and  haying  ezclnsiTely  on  a  Cash  batia,  enable  them  to 
•Biw  superior  inducements  to  all  who  favor  them  with  their  patronage. 

0ABFET8. 

WALL  FAFEB, 

OIL  CLOTHS, 

WINDOW  SHADES, 

]IATTINaS.fto.,ftc. 

Offered  to  the  Trade  at  Manufacturer's  Prices.  Money  will  be  saTed  bj 
examining  our  Stock  and  Prices,  before  buying  elsewhere. 

AdamSf  Mansur  ft  Co., 

47  and  49  South  Meridian  St.  urDIANAFOUS* 

o 

Awnings  for  Stores,  Dwellings^  fto.,  2Iade  to  Order. 

Qmimitteea  and  Trustees  are  notified  that  toe  offer  Special  Inducements  ta 
Schools^  Lodges  and  Churches. 
2-lyr   

23  MUm  the  ShorUwt  to  ST.LOUIS. 

Trains  leave  iDdianapolis  as  follows:  , 

Q    /  A  A.  M.  PACIFIC  SXPBESS,  (Daily)  arrives  at  Oreen- 

tJ  a  4U  eastle  at  5.10  A.  U.,  Terr«  Hante  at  6.20  A.  M .,  Ifflngham  at  0.10  A.  M.» 
Yandalia  at  10.48  A.  M.,  St.  Loois  at  1.46  P.  H.  With  Pullman  Sleeping  Carg  from 
New  York,  Oolambiu,  Cincinnati  and  LonisTlIle,  throngh  loSt.  Lonls  without  change. 
Connecting  at  Terre  Hante  for  ETaniTiUe,  arriviug  at  Yincennee  at  8.60  A.  M.;  Srans- 
Tille  at  11.10  A.M. 

MQA   A.  M.  ST.  LOUIS  &  EVAN8VILLE  EXPRESS^ 
■  U  U  (Except  Sunday) 

'irea  at  Greenoattle  at  12.68  P.  M.,  Terre  Hante  at  2.20  P.  M.,  Kfflngham  at  6.20  P. 
M.,  Yandalia  at  6.27  P.  M.,  St.  Louis  at  9.40  P.  M.  With  elegant  Parlor  Oar  to  St. 
Louie  without  change,  and  through  cars  to  Ylncennee  and  BTanSTlUe  without  change, 
arriving  at  Yincennes  at  6.27  P.  M.,  EvaneTille  7.60  P.  M. 

2A  A  P.  M.  TEBBE  HAUTE  ACCOMMODATION 
■  U  U    (Xxcept  Sunday)  making  all  stops  between  Indianapolis  and  Terre  Haute 
arriving  at  Terre  Haute  at  6.20  P.  M. 

8A  A  P.  M.  NIGHT  EXPRESS,  (Except  Suoday.) 
■  U  U    Arrivee  at  Greenoastle  at  9.84  P.  M.,  Terre  Haute  at  11.00  P.  M.,  BflliDg- 
ham  at  2  30  A.  M.,  Yandalia  at  8.61  A.  M.,  St.  Lonia  at  6.46  A.  M.     With  Pullman 
Bleeping  Cart  from  LoulsTille  and  Indianapolis  to  St.  Louis,  oonneetlag  at  St.  Loala 
Ibr  all  points  West. 

THE  POPULAB  LINE  TO 

SANBAB  OIT7.       LA'WiilSirCIl,       TOPSKA,       1*T.  800TT, 

ST.  J08BFH.  ATOHIBOir.  JUKOTIOIT  OITT, 

NBWTOir,  XSMPOBIA, 
And  all  points  in  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Colorado. 
TICKETS  ean  be  obtained  at  all  the  principal  Ticket  OlBees  in  the  Eastern,  MMdW 
smA  Southern  States. 

a  E.  TOLLBTT,  Qon*l  Pass.  Ag*t,  St.  Lrais. 
BOB*T  BMMBTT.  Eastern  Pass.  Ag*t.  ladiaBapalto. 
4-l7.  JOHN  B.  SIMPSON,  Gen*!  Snn*t.  IndUinavolto.^ 


SEND  BY 


POSTAL  CARD, 


— TO— 

186  state  Street,  Chicago, 

For  Circulars  concerning 

HADLEY'S  LESSONS  IN   LANGUAGE^ 

Price  60  cts.  An  exceedingly  popular  book,  doing  much  good;  already- 
adopted  by  more  than  1000  schools. 

LEE  &  HADLEY'S   ENGLISH   GRAMMAR. 

An  Advanced  Course  of  Lessons  in  Language,  for  Grammar  Schools. 
Cloth,  800  pp.  Price,  $1.  This  book  represents  the  improved  and  ad- 
vanced methods  of  teaching. 

ESTELL'S  PROGRAMME  CLOCKS, 

Three  styles,  $14,  $18,  $25.    Splendid  time-keepers  and  perfect  Monitors. 
The  "  Excelsior,"  price  $26,  is  from  a  new  patent  and  very  elegant. 
Send  for  circulars. 

COOK'S  COMBINED  SCHOOL  REGISTER, 
By  O.  S.  Cook,  $1.25  and  $2.   This  is  a  very  unique  affair,  and  serves  the 
purpose  of  several  books  in  one.    Sample  pages  sent  f^ee  on  application. 

HADLEY  BROTHERS,  Booksellers, 
12-6  186  State  Street,  Chicago. 

spioeXjAJltp  ,a.o,a.3de:m:"Z", 

ThiB  Inititatioii  it  prepared  to  receire  f  tadenti  at  any  time.  It  sirM  a  thoroagh 
•oane  of  ftodj  in  the  Oommon  School  BraDchos,  as  well  as  all  the  Nataral  SoioDOM. 
Its  mathematical  Oooraa  inclades  Algebra,  Gtoometrjr,  Trigonometry  and  Surreyivg. 
In  the  Langaget,  Latin  ia  taught  m  far  ac  the  Orations  of  Cicero,  and  there  are  always 
elasses  in  Oiesar  and  Tirffil.  Greek,  German  and  French  are  also  taught.  A  room  Is 
set  apart  speoially  for  a  Oommercial  Department,  and  Book  Kesping  and  Pemanship 
are  thoronghly  taaght.  In  connection  with  the  school  are  Talnable  Libraries,  Philo- 
sopbical  Apparatus,  a  Ohemical  Laboratory  and  a  Geological  Cabinet. 

EXPEHSES.— Board  in  Private  families  can  be  had  for  tS.20,  and  students  can 

board  themselTes  and  tare  from  f  1.30  to  12  per  week.    Tuition  ranges  from  60  cents  to 

fl  per  week.    In  respect  to  morality,  temperance,  heathfulness,  Ac,  no  place  in  ths 

fltate  offers  so  many  inducements  as  Spiceland.    For  information  or  catalogues, 

Address  TIHOTHY  WII^SOH,  Principal, 

li-4 Spiceland,  Henry  Oo.,  Ind. 

The  Mutual  Benefit  Life  Insurance  Comp'y 

OF 

Organized  in  1846.  Strictly  mutual.  No  stockholders.  Assets  Jan- 
uary 1,  7875,  $80,638,429.94.  During  the  last  thirty  years  it  has  paid  to 
widows  and  orphans  $16,000,000,  and  paid  in  dividends  ahout  $16,000,000. 
Policies  issuea  on  all  legitimate  plans.  Iiive  agents  wanted  in  every 
oounty  in  Indiana,  on  liheral  terms. 

D.  L.  WOOD  &  CO.,  State  Agents. 

Booms  16  and  16,  Talhott  Block,  N.  W.  corner  Market  and  Pennsyl- 
Tania  streets,  Indianapolis.  ^     8->10t 


BALTIMORE  &  OHIO  RAILROAD, 

Tlie  Sliertcst  and  aalebest  Ro<it«  to  Washlo§^ton,  Baltlaiore 
The  SasK  and  Soaib-East. 

CONDENSED  TIME  TABLE  THBOUGH  TBAXNS. 


▼lA  PASUBSBVftO. 
Mat  10,  1874. 

Fast  Line 

^t.  Lonis 

Express. 

VIA  BSLLAISl. 
Mat  10,  1874. 

Fast  Line 

Ezprees. 

Lre.  Gincinnati...— .M 

Arr.  Lovelaod 

"    OhilliGothe...^.... 

Daily. 
9  00  a.m. 
10  00    '• 
12  30  p.m. 
616    •• 
4  60.    •« 
6  00    «' 
6  80    •• 
9  16    «• 
1124     •• 
1143     '• 
1  60  a.m. 
4  26    *• 
6  02    •« 

6  36    •« 

7  10    " 
130  p.m. 

8  26  a.m. 
8  40    •» 

12  17  p.m. 
120    *« 
6  16    " 
6  60  a.m. 

Daily. 
9  30  p.m. 

10  34    »• 
110  a.m. 

10  20    ♦' 
6  20    •• 
6  30    •• 
GOO     '• 
9  40     •• 

1134    " 

1147     •« 
2  00  p.m. 
4  20    •* 
4  66    " 
6  20    " 

6  60    «• 

4  60  a.m. 

7  36  p.m. 
7  60    " 

1  31  a.m. 

2  36    *• 
6  06    •« 

4  50  p.m. 

Daily.    ■  8nn.  Bx. 

LTe.  Colnmbas 11  46  a.m.  10  46  p  m. 

Arr.  Newark 12  66  p.m.  12  18  a.m. 

Lve.  Sandniky. 7  40  a-m,   7  on  n  m. 

**    Portimonth 

"    Marietta.^ «. 

**   Parkeribnrg 

Lt«.  Parkertburg 

Arr.  Grafton.. 

*•    MonroeTille 

•*    Mansfield 

Arr.  Newark 

*•    ZanesTiUe 

8  26    *• 
1013    •« 
12  45  p.m. 
200    •• 
450    ** 

7  6a   »« 

9  89    " 

12  16  a.m. 

120    •• 

•*    BelUiro 

im    <« 

••    Oakland 

•«    Wheeling 

6 10    **    1  5  46    " 

••    Deer  Park 

"    Grafton 

9  05     "    1  9  20     ** 

*•    Gnmberland. 

**    Martinabnrg 

•*    Oakland 

•»    Deer  Park 

1124     '•    11134     " 
1143     ••     1147     " 

••    Harper*!  Ferry- 
"    Point  of  Rocks.. 

•«    Waebiogton. 

•'    Richmond 

'*   Gnmberland 

••    MartinBbnrg 

•*    Harper'M  Ferry.. 
"    Point  of  Bocks.. 

*•    Washington. 

**    Bichmond 

160  a.m. 
4  26    •* 
6  02    •• 
6  36    " 
710    " 
130  p.m. 
8  26  a.m. 
8  40    •• 
1217  p.m. 
120    •• 
6  16    »• 
6  60  a.m. 

2  00  p.m. 
4  20    •• 
466    •• 
6  20    ** 

•*    Belay 

6  50    ** 

'*    Baltimore 

450  a  m 

"    Wilmington 

"    Philadelphia 

•«    New  York 

••   Boston 

'»    Belay 

7  36  p.m. 
7  50    '* 

1  31  a.m. 

2  36    " 
6  06     *' 

••    Baltimore 

'*    Wilmington 

**    Philadelphia. 

•«    New  York 

1    '•    Boston- 

4  60  p.m. 

Palman  Palace  Bra wlnar- Room  and  Slee|>lnv  Car«  f^m  St.  Lonis, 
OiBcinnati  and  Golnmbns  to  Washington  and  Baltimore,  without  change. 

THROUGH  TIGKBTS  and  ftirther  information  can  be  obtained  at  all  principal  ticket 
offlees  throughout  the  West,  Southwest  and  Northwest. 

THOB.  F.  BABBT,  L.  M.  COIilD, 

Western  Pass.  Agent,  Gincinnati.  GenM  Ticket  Agent,  Baltimore,  Md 

8-tf  THOB.  B.  8HABF,  Master  of  Transportation,  Baltimore,  M 


I.B.&W 


Is  the  only  one  running  SPECIAL 
DAILY  LINES  OF  THROUGH 
COACHES,  as  follows: 
For  points  in  IOWA,  NEBRASKA, 
and  California.  The  through  coach 
leares  IndjanApolis  at  3.60,  a.  m., 
running  through  Bloomington,  Peo- 
ria, Galesbnrg,  Burlington,  Ottum- 

wa  and  Creston,  arriTing  at  Omaha 

ftt&.U«  A«  v.,  ikjk  j.viT  >]iiv.  •.  ,.^,n  .1,  ,i,.i  . I Dce  of  any  other  route,  making  but  one 
change  of  cars  to  SAN  FRANCISCO.  The  erenlng  train,  with  sleeper,  runs  through 
to  Burlington  connecting  for  Ottumwa,  Qnincy,  Omaha  and  all  points  in  Iowa.  Ge 
your  tickets  Tia  Indianapolis  and  Peoria. 

FOB  ROCK  ISLAND  and  DAVENPORT.— The  morning  and  erening  trains  from 
Indianapolis,  running  through  Bloomington,  Peoria  and  GaUa,  arrire  at  Rock  Island 
and  Darenport  in  advance  of  all  other  routes,  making  but  one  change  of  cars  for 
points  in  Northern  Illinois  and  Iowa.    Get  your  ticketo  via  Indianapolis  and  Peoria. 

For  all  points  in  KANSAS,  COLORADO  and  the  SOUTHWEST,  the  through  coach 
leaTes  Indianapolis  at  7.06,  P.  m.,  running  through  DanTille,  Decatur,  Springfield, 
Jacksonville  and  Qnincy,  arrltlng  at  Kansas  City  at  9.60.  p.  m .,  next  day,  making 
but  one  change  of  cars  for  Humboldt,  Ft.  Scott  and  Denver.  The  morning  and  erening 
trains  make  close  oonneotlon  via  Danrille  or  Peoria  for  these  points.  Get  yonr  tickeU 
via  Indianapolis  and  Qnincy. 

NEW  ROUTE  TO  TEXAS.— The  train  learing  Indianapolis  at  3.60,  a.  m.,  runs 
through  Tia  Hannibal,  Mo.,  making  close  connection  with  the  M.  K.  and  T.  Railway, 
forms  the  only  route  to  Sedalia,  Ft.  Scott,  Parsons,  Houston,  Galveston  and  points  in 
Northern  and  Central  Texas,  without  a  transfer.  The  evening  train  from  Indianapolis 
makes  close  connection  via  Hannibal  for  Sedalia,  Ft.  6cott>nd;Parsons.  Get  your 
tickets  via  Indianapolis  and  Hannibal. 

TRAVELLERS  to  amy  western  point  can  now  take  satchels,  band  boxes  and  ban 
dim,  Mlect  a  comfortable  seat  and  keep  it  to  destination. 

a  W.  SMITH,  Gsn*l  Manager. 
JOHN  W.  BBOWK,  Gen.  Pom.  ft^Tlcket  Agt. 
-••tf     •  Indiaiiap     i,  lad. 
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Departmenta;  8«Tenteen  Teachers  in  all  D«partiiieDts. 
Course  of  Studj  In  Gollegi»te  Department ;  in  Teachers*  Department. 
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WQentral  ilrraivmiMiilf.— Bellgioas  Exercises,  General  Bxerelsea,  Debating  KzarclMt, 
Libraries,  Apparatos,  Diploma),  Statistics. 

W9ti»eUe€  Featarsa.— Train  log  in  Teaching  and  School  GoTernment;  Cbaraoter  of 
Stndents  as  contrasted  with  those  in  oollexes  and  public  schools;  Boonomy  in  Boarding; 
Plan  of  OoTernmeat;  Formation  of  New  Olasses;  Drill  in  the  nte  of  Apparatos;  Sioil- 
larity  of  age  and  adTancement  in  any  one  class;  Freedom  firom  Sectarianieoi;  The  Spe- 
cial Character  of  the  School. 

Sormal  SgHem  of  Education  briefly  explained.  Catalogne  proper  inolnding  1667  dif- 
ferent names  oorolled  for  nineteenth  year.    Arerage  term  enrollment,  about  676. 

STATISTICAL  HISTORY 

Organisation  ;  Location ;  Statistics  for  first  year  Statistics  including  growth  in  n- 
|[ard  to  pnpili*  teachers  and  facilities  for  nineteen  years.    Sncoess  of  Oradaatea. 

PROFESSIONAL  HISTORY. 

'  Omterat  UtmagmmeiU.—WUh  ImproTements  made  In  ninetoen  yean  in  instalnlng  or- 
der ;  exciting  interest  in  stndy.  Change  ttom  a  code  of  laws  to  reliance  on  a  Tolnntary 
effort,  a  decided  snccess. 

Chnerai  JBMreisa*.— Different  modes  of  conducting. 

BeUfficma  JBcerdMS.— Always  Voluntary  :  methods  of  Moarlng  oheerftil  atteadanea. 

Library.— AdTantaces  and  Facilltiee :  Felt  to  be  indispensable  by  most  atndenta. 

JR^eaai'MM.— Their  objects  and  aims  ;  The  pian  of  exercises  for  making  them  attrae 

Jfapotttiens  —The  exhibition  of  Practical  work  in  all  the  branches,  especially  In  Um 


J^eaai'MM.— Their  objects  and  aims  ;  The  p^an  of  exercises  for  making  them  attraetiva. 

BxpotMont —TYn       ^ 

physical  sciences. 

PmbUe  fSrsroMss.— Tbeae  are  quarterly  and  rastalned  by  Sclentlflo  and  Glaasle  < 

Special  Traimimg  o/  Teadbsrs.— Improrementa  InrolTlng  a  model  school  and  praotioa 
classes.  Orer  16,000  teachers  trained  here,  working  snoeessfuUy  in  erery  Stata  In  tba 
Union. 

Special  T.aimimg  imthaum^f  Jpparotet.— Stodants  perform  the  experimenta,  ooBatmat 
and  repair  apparatus. 

SpeoM  Traimimff  im  Mtatimg.^'ErBTj  popil  can  Join  a  class  in  debating,  and  ai^oy  both 
practice  and  instruction. 

^p^eial  Training  in  OoMpositfoa.— Methods  by  which  Tolnntary  effort  is  made  thor* 
onghly  effectlTe. 

TAeifrlo/ Drawing  iaf>)>rspee«ve>Vo«  SmU  aV«c<**— Acquired  la  82  lessons  without 
extra  charge. 

Drill  in  Map  Drawino.— How  conducted. 

Heereolioa  and  BbsreiM.— How  provided  for ;  Bemarkable  Caots  as  to  the  health  of  the 
Institution. 

JTsw  Method  of  InTestlgatlag  by  Ootlining;  Not  fk^m  one  text-book,  but  In  the  naa 
of  a  full  library. 

Oniciasfoa.— Nummary  of  results  in  nineteen  years. 
^TThe  Catalogue  of  this  lustititutlon  is  readable  and  reliable.  It  dcTclops  a  syatam  of 
education  far  in  adrance  of  all  others.  The  system  is  boldly  original  in  its  mothoda. 
and  always  successful  in  its  results.  It  sares  Its  stndents  more  thon  half  the  time  ana 
expense  ordinarily  required.  The  testimonials  to  these  statements  are  the  thousanda 
of  our  stndents  who  are  found  honoring  good  posltins  in  all  the  professions,  in  Taaoh- 
lag,  In  Engineering,  and  in  erery  form  of  reputable  bveiness. 
Address, 

A.  HOLBROOE. 
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Wk  give  a  large  number  of  new  anvertisements  this  month,  and  we 
call  special  attention  to  them.  Not  one  but  gives  information  on  sub* 
jects  in  regard  to  which  progressive  teachers  need  to  know  something. 


Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary 

10,000  Words  and  UeaDings  not  in  other  Dictlonariet.  3000  Xngravingi ;  1840  pagM 
Quarto.    Price  $12.  ^ 

**Thb  Btfv  Pbaotioal  Xmolur  Dioviohabt  KxvAHT.—LeiMloii  Qsor.  Bmt.f  Oel.  187S. 

OT"A  National  Standard.  The  authority  In  the  GoTernment  Printing  Offlee  at  Wash- 
ington,  and  lopplied  by  the  GoTemment  to  every  pupil  at  West  Point. 

<7eMniM«n<  PrimUmg  Qgiot,  IFotMn^foii,  AgrU  2S,  1S7S. 

Webster's  Dictionary  is  the  Standard  authority  for  printing  in  this  Office,  and  has 
been  for  the  last  four  years.— A.  M.  GLAPP,  Otmgrtmional  PritUtr. 

MVWarmly  recommended  by  Bancroft,  Preseott,  Motley,  Geo.  P.  Marsh,  Halleek, 
Whittier,  Willis,  Base,  Xlihu  Bnrritt,  Daniel  Webster,  Bnfns  Choate,  and  the  best 
American  and  Knropean  scholars. 

A  necessity  for  erery  Intelligent  family,  stndent,  teacher  and  professional  man. 
What  Library  Is  complete  without  the  best  English  Dictionary. 

BEGEMT  TESTIMOMT.— We  haye  already  published  such  Taried.  emphatic 
and  numerous  testimonials  as  to  the  merits  of  Webater*s  Dictionary,  from  distin- 
ICuisbed  sources,  and  both  hemispheres,  that  we  have  not  deemed  it  necessary  to  pab* 
Ush  largely  ftrom  those  of  a  like  character  we  are  constantly  receiving.  We  howerer 
present  the  following,  quite  recent,  as  representing  different  localitiee  and  rarisd  inter- 
ests :— 

BpriftfifiiM,  nUmoUf  Jamimf  28, 1875. 

Webster's  Dictionary  is  the  Standard  in  Illinois.— S.  M.  STTSB,  Stale  B^g^enmiemdeni 
Pyblic  InUrueUon 

MR.  Holyoifce  FemaUBem.,  So.  Hodley,  Jfost.,  Feb.  27, 1875. 

Webster's  Dictionary  is  now  our  standard.  It  is  a  whole  Library  in  itself.  It  is  a 
mine  whose  treasures  I  so  like  to  expfore,  that  when  I  go  to  it  for  a  word,  I  am  con- 
stantly  lingering  to  study  it.  Its  definitions  and  word  histories  are  marvels  of  thor- 
oughness and  accuracy — JULIA  I.  WABD,  Principal. 

8t.  Framek  Xapier  OoUegt  {R.  C.J.  Nwt  York,  Manh  1, 1875. 
The  *'  Unabridged,"  as  it  now  stands,  has  no  rival.  It  is  the  greatest  work  of  Che 
kind  ever  published  in  the  English  Language.  Indeed  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
100,000,000  of  people  areur  your  debtors.  The  improvements  are  an  vast  as  the  origi- 
nal undertaking  was  stupendous.— JOHN  O'KANE  MUBBAT.  Piof.  English  Lan- 
guage and  Literature. 

ThBolog.  B«minarift  OeU^$burg,  Pa..  Jan.  28,  1875. 
Webster  is  considered  the  standard  authority  on  disputed  points.— Prof.  J.  A.  SING- 
MASTEB. 

From  Bev.  Lthan  Abbott,  a  well  known  scholar  i  nd  writer,  and  editor  Illustrated 
Ghr.  Weekly. 

New  Tprk,  Januarg  25,  1875. 

In  the  particular  department  in  which  I  hare  had  more  occasion  for  a  critical  use  of 
Webster's  Dictionary— theological  and  ecclesiastical  literature — I  have  fonnJ  its  defini- 
tions without  an  equal  in  Hny  book  in  tho  lau^uaga.  <*  '<*  *  We  place  a  Webster's 
Dictionary,  next  to  a  Rood  reference  Bible,  as  tho  foundation  of  the  family  library. 

A  MEW  FEATURE.— To  the  3OO0  Illustrations  heretofore  in  Webster's  UnT- 
bridged,  we  have  recently  added  four  pages  of  COLORED  ILLUSTRATIONS,  engraved 
expressly  for  the  work,  at  large  expense.    Also, 

Webflter's  National  Pictorial  Dictionary.   _ 

1040  Pages  Octavo.    600  Engravings.    Price  $5. 

49'^nie  Matlonal  Antborlty. 

PftOOF,-80  TO  1. 

The  sales  of  Webster^s  Dlctlonaties  throughout  the  country*  in  1873  were  20  timea  as 
large  as  the  sales  of  any  other  Dictionaries.    In  proof  will  be  sent  to  any  person,  ob 
application,   the  statements  of  more  than  100  Booksellers,  from  every  section  of  Uio 
country. 
Published  by  «.  A  G.  MERRIAM,  Springfield,  Mass.    Sold  by  all  BooksaUers. 

O 

Webster's  Primary  School  Dictionary,  004  Engravings. 
'*        Common  School         "  974  " 

•'        High  School  "  S97 

"         Academic  '  "  344  " 

"        Counting  House         *'   with  numexous  illustrations  and  mt^y  valuable  cablet 
not  to  be  found  elsewhere. 
4-1  Put>lished  by  ITI80M,  BLAKBMAN,  TATLOB  k  Go.,  New  York. 


POEYOtrHa  AMERICANS 

Bt  CHARLES  NORDHOFF. 

Author  of  the  "  Communistic  Societies  of  the  United  States^**  "Northern 

CaHforniOj  Oregon^  and  the  Sandwich  Islands"  "  CkUifornia : 

For  Healthy  Pleasure  and  Residence^^^  etc. 

ISImo,  Gletb,  $1  35. 


^  It  should  be  in  the  hand  of  EFery  American  B07 
and  Girl.'' 


The  fUBd-point  from  which  Mr.  NOBDHOFF  explains  oar  fyitem  of  GoTtmrnent, 
and  the  principles  on  which  society  is  founded,  he  states  in  the  following  words  in  his 
preface  to  parents  and  teachers : 

**  I  l>elteTe  that  Aree  goTernment  is  a  political  application  of  the  Ghristlan  theory  of 
life;  that  at  the  base  of  the  republican  system  lies  the  Golden  Bnle  ;  and  <hat  to  be  a 
good  cltlsen  of  the  United  States  one  onght  to  be  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  Ghrlstianlty 
and  to  belieTe  in  and  act  upon  the  teachings  of  Jesus.  He  condemned  self-seeking, 
^tOTetonsneis,  hypocrisy,  class  distinctions,  envy,  malice,  undue  and  ignoble  ambition ; 
and  he  inculcated  self-restraint,  repression  of  the  lower  and  meaner  passions,  lore  to 
the  neighbor,  contentment,  gentleness,  regard  for  the  rights  and  happiness  of  others, 
and  respect  for  the  law.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  vioes  he  condemned  are  those  also 
which  are  dangerous  to  the  perpetuity  of  republican  gorernment ;  and  that  the  prinol- 
pies  he  inculcated  may  be  properly  used  as  tests  of  the  merits  of  a  political  system  or 
a  public  policy.  In  this  spirit  I  hare  written,  believing  that  thus  *  government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people,*  can  be  most  clearly  Justiflod  and  explained.** 

««NOBDHOFF'8  POI.ITIOS*'  has  already  been  introduced  as  a  text-book 
Into  some  of  the  best  High  Schools  in  the  country.  The  Woodward  HiaR  SchooXi  of 
Oincinnati,  Ohio,  and  the  Etansvilli  High  School  are  among  the  number.  It  recelTes 
the  highest  commendation  of  the  best  thinktn  and  the  most  experienced  Teachers. 

Bead  the  following  from  Hon.  A.  J.  BiekofT,  Sup*t.  CIoTeland  Schools  : 

OrriOK  or  Oitt  Supebixtzitdknt  or  Inbtbu«tioh, 

*  236  Superior  at.,  OleTeland,  0.,  March  20,  1875. 
We  ought,  especially  in  the  lower  schools,  to  do  all  that  may  be  possible  to  diffkise 
■ueh  knowledge  as  shall  lead  to  an  Intelligent  use  of  thn  right  of  suffraxe,  and  I  there- 
fore commend,  most  hearlly,  this  effort  of  Mr.  NordhofT  to  bring  the  study  of  Political 
Economy  within  the  capacity  of  the  average  boy  and  girl  of  trom  fourteen  to  eighteen 
years  of  age. 

ANDBEW  J.  BIGKOFF. 

OFriOB  SUPXKINTEFDSXT   PaBLIG  SCHOOU, 

Tincennns,  Ind.,  March  lu,  1876. 
Fbibhd  Olgott  :— Many  thanks  for  Nordhoir*s  Politics  for  Young  Americans.    I  hava 
examined  it  care^lly  and  pronounce  it  the  best  book  on  that  subject  in  prints  not  ex- 
■cepting  the  more  Toluminous  ones.    It  has  the  true  Ammioan  H%g.    It  should  bs  in 
the  hands  of  every  boy  in  our  country. 

Tours  truly,  J.  G.  GHABLTON. 


liberal  terms  for  first  introdaction.  Copies  for  examination,  with  a 
Tiew  to  introduction,  sent  to  teachers  and  school  officers  on  receipt  of 
Ikalf  the  retail  price. 

Catalogue  of  School  and  College  Text  Books  mailed  free  to  any 
teacher  or  school  officer  on  application. 


Pablished  by  HABPSB  &  BBOS.,  Franklin  Square.  N.  Y. 
i-tf      Address  J.  K.  OLOOTT.  IndianapoUs. 


STILL  IH  ADVAirCEt 

THE  ANDREWS  "TRIUMPH." 


Over  800,000  now  incase.    Kt- 
etjf^9X guaranteed  for  four  yc 


SCHOOL  DESK  AND  SEAT, 

THE  BEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

W«  eoBfldeatly  offer  the  Triumph  m  heyond  all  conparisoB  the  Best  School  Deek  f» 
the  market.  Anj  candid  examiner  can  he  eoBTinced  'Of  Its  anperior  merit  by  porsoaal 
•zaminatlon.  More  than  HALF  the  new  School  Bontee  of  Indiana  are  seated  with  ft, 
mM  we  have  yet  to  hear  of  the  flrtt  case  of  dissatisfaction.  The  8UPKB10B  WORK- 
MANSHIP and  riNISH  of  onr  rumitnre  makes  its  cost  greater  than  that  of  mas* 
•ther  manufacturers,  bnt  oar  nneqnaled  facilities  and  immense  trade  enable  us  to  i 
any  Hbnerofts  Comp^iiticm.,    X>on*<  forg^  to  wrrwpemi  with  ns  frt^ere  yea  (ay.  * 

Qlobest  Maps,  Charts, 

Philosophical  Apparatus, 
Physiological  Charts, 
Dictionaries, 

Trustees'  and  Teachers' 
Beoords. 

Blackboards,  Crayons,  Liquid  Slating,  Patent 
Srasersand  everything  required  in  the  School 
Boom. 


Church  and  Hall  Seating  and  OfRce  Furniture  a  Specialty. 

Promptness^  Honest  Work,  Square  Dealing, 

C.  E.  DICKINSON  &  CO. 

36  South  Meridian  Street,  Indianapolis. 
C.  X.  DICKIK80N.  J.  B.  SMITH. 

4-cf 


INDIANA  EDITION 

OF' 


lodersofi's  United  States  Histoff, 

WITH  SUPPLEMENT  CONTAINING  A 

Brief  History  of  Indiana. 


Already  adopted  by  the  cities  of  Indianapolis,  Bvanaville,  Crawford«- 
Tille,  etc.,  and  by  the  counties  of 

MABION, 

HENDBICKS, 
HENBY, 

SULLIVAN, 

DeKALBi 

WABASH, 

GBBENB. 
PUTNAM, 

VANDEBBUBQ, 

WABBIGK,      . 
SPBNCEB, 

DAVIESS* 

BOONE, 

WASHINGTON. 

Jnst  tlie  History  tor  tlie  Selioels  of  Indiana. 

BetaU  Prlee,  $1  M 

Introdaetlon  Prlee,  •         .         • 80 

Kxelianire  Price, 60 

HUTCHINSON^ 8  PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HYGIENE, 

^' Sound,  Compact,  Attractive,  and  just  tbe  thing  for  Schools  and  Fami- 
lies."   Handsomely  Illustrated.    Pp.  270. 

Betall  Price, $1 5d 

Introdnctory  Price 10# 

For  further  information, 

Address  A.  BROWN, 

4-1  56  Madison  si.,  Chicago. 


NORMAL  SCHOOL  VISITOR. 


An  eight-paf  0  Edacational  Honthly,  devoted  to  the  interests  of  Oommon  Schools  and 
Common  School  Teaehers  and  Popils.  The  first  number  vas  issned  January  1,  1875,  and 
has  recelTed  the  most  flattering  odmmendations  from  eilitors,  examiners,  teachers  and 
superintendents  everywhere.  The  second  number  is  declared  to  be  even  superior  to  the 
first. 

T£B]IS.-Oiily  75  cents  a  year,  wltb  liberal  casli  cominlaaloii  t» 
affcnte. 


Why  every  teacher  and  pupil  in  Oommon  Schools  everywhere  should  take  the  YISTTOB 

1.  It  is  the  only  School  Journal  published  In  the  land  Dewoted  exelnaiTely  ta 
Uia  IntereHto  of  Commoii  Selioola,  and  consequently  adapted  to  their  wants,  - 

2.  All  the  Oommon  School  branches  will  be  thoroughly  discussed  and  illostrated  in 
consecutive  numbers,  the  knotty  points  cleared  up  and  the  beauties  brought  to  light. 

3.  The  best  methods  of  teaching  the  several  branches  will  be  discussed—methods 
which  have  stood  the  test  of  long  and  successftil  experience  and  observation. 

4.  The  Educational  Intelligenoe  Department,  each  month,  will  give  information  of 
great  value  to  every  teacher. 

6.  Book  notices,  reviews  of  papers  and  journals,  and  reports  on  school  reqnisitei 
will  keep  teachers  posted  in  this  line  of  school  work. 

6.  The  suliject  of  health  will,  in  pointed  articles,  receive  considerable  attentiOB. 
This  matter  has  been  almost  entirely  ignored  hitherto  by  school  Journals,  and  conse- 
f  aoBtly  neglected  by  schools. 

7.  It  Is  the  cheapest  Journal  pvblsihed.  and  henee  within  easy  reafh  of  all. 

5.  In  short,  the  YISITOB  will  be  an  indispensable  eompanion  to  every  llva  taaehsr,. 
proof  of  which  Is  found  In  the  testimony  frcm  every  quarter  of  the  country. 

Specimens  sent  to  any  one  on  receipt  of  a  stamp. 


-:o:- 


Agents  wanted  everywhere  to  whom  liberal  cash  com- 
missions will  be  allowed.     Send  for  terms. 

Address, 


I«aeiL  Box  108. 


NOBMAI.  BCHOOI.  TISITOB, 

Fostorla,  Okla. 


BlYMYEr 

<C       MawjiTAO' 


I  *^     M  ANU/A^^     CO  S 


BCCSUBYi:  BlXIt  FOmiBBT. 

M$tablUk4dinlta7. 

Belli  of  Copper  and  Tin. 

nouaiMl  with  Um  bMiBotazjEanv> 

CkmrckM,  5dl»>U,  F^nma, 

Oman  JSTonMt,  /Vra  Almrw, 

--_„    Ctocte,  CMmm,  «fl.     »uUy 

Warranted. 

llliutmed  Catalogoe  Mat  Ftmw 

TANDUZEIf  A  TIFT» 

lOlaDdlOiKMtBeeontf  Wk  .OlaiiMaS. 


CATALOGUE  SENT  FREE  0^  APPLICATION, 

^    •    ^ 

EXPENSES  $3  80  PER  WEEK, 

InoladiDS  Tuition,   Books,   Boom  Bent,  Table  Board,  Bedding  and 

Bed-washing ;  By  self- boarding  these  expenses  are 

generally  reduced  to  $2.76  per  week. 


DE^ABTMEKTS    SUSTAIIVED. 

PBIPABATORT— Common  Branchet ;  Algebra  and  Bhetoric.  This  Department>e- 
ceWei  thoM  who  hare  only  attended  a  dletrict  achool,  aa  well  m  all  others  who  wiah 
to  Btndy  only  the  common  branches. 

TEACHERS*— Oommon  Branches  reviewed ;  Training  in  Teaching  and  GoTernment. 

BUSINESS— Full  conrse  in  Business  Operations. 

SNGIVEBEING— Snrreying,  Civil  and  Railroad  Engineering. 

COLLEGIATE— Seien title  Conrse ;  Classic  Conrse. 

A  more  thorough,  Tlgorous  and  extensive  conrse  is  given  here,  in  two  and  a  half 
years,  than  in  most  colleges  in  Ave  years,  and  like  advantage  is  given  in  every  Depart- 
ment.   These  are  demonstrated  FACTS. 

SUCCESS  OF  aBADUATES. 

The  majority  of  graduates  from  thifr  school  succeed  better  in  business,  In  teaching, 
in  any  of  the  professions,  than  the  minority  of  college  graduates.  Why  ?  Because 
students,  here,  pride  themselves  in  hard  work.  Shirking  and  shamming,  so  generally 
the  boast  of  college  students,  are  here  of  rare  occurrence,  being  prevented  or  correetea 
by  the  general  feeling  of  the  school. 

no  BUISS  iVECESSABY. 

Vueh  is  the  unvarying  spirit  of  earnest  effort  that  no  rules  are  used  to  enforce  order, 
or  secure  diligent  application. 

ATTENDANCE  INCBEASINa. 

The  annual  enrollment  last  year,  1,667 ;  the  average  term  enrollment,  about  676  dlf- 
lirent  pupils. 

ADVANTAQES  AND  FACILITIES. 

This  large  ennual  enrollment,  which  probably  exceeds  that  of  any  ooUege  in  the  State, 
and  that  of  any  State  Kormal  School  in  other  states,  enables  us  to  give  unequaled  fa- 
eilities  in  the  range  of  studies  pursued  and  in  the  number  of  clauses  sustained  in  each 
branch,  sathat  a  person  entering  at  any  time,  will  be  likely  to  find  such  classes  as  ha 
desires. 

But  the  unprecedented  success  of  this  school  Is  owing  matoly  to  its  peculiar  and  ef- 
fective methods  of  instruction  and  management.  For  the  most  part  pupils  will  accom^ 
pUsh  more  than  twice  as  much  here,  in  any  department  of  »tndy,  as  in  any  other  insti- 
tution in  the  same  lengtn  of  time;  while  the  expenses  are  much  less  here  than  elsewhere. 

BELiaiOUS  EXEEBCISE8. 

Thaugh  all  religions  exercises  are  entirely  free,  the  regular  attendance  of  every  pu- 
pil is  almost  without  exception.    A  students'  daily  prayer  meeting  has  been  sustained 
for  ten  vears,  with  ever-growing  interest,  and  Increasiug  hopefbl  results. 
The  eight  churches  of  Lebanon,  respectively  welcome  pupils  (o  their  pews  and  watch- 
.  ears. 

BOTH  BEXK8  ENJOY  E4|IJAI.  ADTANTAGES. 

Pupils  received  at  any  time  for  eleven  weeks ;  bills  commencing  at  time  of  entranoe. 
Statements  in  the  catalogue  of  this  Institution  are  reliable.  I  hold  myself  responsibla 
for  them. 

A.  HOLBROOK, 

4>W  PrlDoipU. 


TH5  NORTHERN  INDIANA 

NORMAL  SCHOOL 

AND 

BUSINESS    INSTITUTE, 

VALPARAISO,         .-.----        INDIANA, 

Opened  tie  Spring  Session  with  a  larger  attendance  than  ever  before. 


I  The  Inrollmeat  this  term  will  exceed  400.  More  than  860  of  the  •tadents  of  Uft 
tern  are  with  ne  again  this  term,  which  indioatee  that  the  work  it  satiifaetory. 

Daring  the  Summer  Term  there  will  he  beginning,  advanced  and  reriew  claMei  in 
all  of  the  Oommon  Branohee  and  in  Algebra.  There  will  be  claaiea  in  Geometry,  Trig- 
onometry, Astronomy,  Botany,  Geology,  Ohemietry.  Fonr  claasei  in  Latin,  three  in 
German  and  one  in  Greek. 

Beaidea  theee,  there  will  be  eipecial  claieei  formed  for  the  benefit  of  thoae  taacherf 
who  have  bnt  a  short  reipite  from  their  eohooU,  and  desire  to  review  as  many  ■nbjeoti 
as  possible. 

The  most  careftil  attention  will  be  giren  to  Methods  of  Teaching  and  School  GoW' 
•ernment. 

There  will  be  a  class  in  Knfflneerln^  and  Surweyln^.  In  this  cUas  stn- 
dents  will  hare  actnal  practice  in  the  field,  with  the  use  of  the  rery  best  instruments. 

All  of  the  classes  In  the  Commercial  Dcpartmant  will  be  in  operation.  Mo  extra 
oharge  in  this  department. 


EXPBM818. 
TniUon,  f7  00  per  term,  payable  in  adTance. 
Until  the  present  we  have  been  unable  to  accommodate  all  who  deiired  to  attend  the 
Normal.    The  New  Boarding  Hall  is  now  oompleted. 

FliKMTY  OF  BOOM  FOB  AJLT,*  Furnisheu  room  and  good  table  board  at 
$i.0O  to  $2.60  per  week. 

The  rooms  are  neatly  furnished  with  eTerything  necessary  for  the  student,  with  ths 
exception  of  towels. 

— O 

We  do  not  ask  any  one  to  take  our  word  alone  as  evidence  of  what 
we  are  doing,  nor  do  we  subscribe  a  list  of  testimonials,  but  will^say  that 
the  catalogue  contains  the  names  of  our  students,  to  any  one  of  whom 
reference  may  be  made;  and  further, 

Should  things  not  be  as  represented,  or  should  students  be  dissatisfied 
with  their  work  in  any  of  the  departments,  money,  in  all  cases,  vnll  be 
refunded.    The  School  must  stand  upon  its  oum  merits. 


Summer  Term  will  open  April  27. 


Send  for  catalogue  giring  ttiM  particulars  respecting  the  s.chodl,  its  management, 
course  of  study,  boarding  arrangements,  text-books,  etc. 
4-1  Address  H.  B.  BBOWN,  FrinoiiMa. 


THE  BERKSHIRE 

vn  msuRAircE  compahy, 


IHCOBPOBATED  1801. 


Brery  poMej  li  NON-FQBFIITABLK,  not  only  by  iti  t«rmi,  bat  under  tbo  itntutM 
•of  MMMchntetta,  which  provides  that,  if  the  the  Miared  ehoald,  nt  may  time,  fait  to 
pny  premlnme  when  due,  hie  preminme  already  paid  are  not  fvrf^iud  to  the  Oompany, 
but  are  need  to  oontfniM  hie  IniuraDce  for  the  full  amount  or  hm  polxot,  notil  they  are 
ozhaosted  or  ftally  earned  by  the  Oompaoy. 


THOMAS  F.  PLUNKETT * -.«.. ^..IVetidaia. 

IDWABD  BOLTWOOD...^. «« Ftoe  PriK.  <»  TVeoe. 

JAMBS  W.  HULl*. „ fiaeretety. 

Idve,  Energetio  Men  wanted  to  work  in  Indiana^  to  whom 
liberal  inducements  will  be  offered.  For  ftirther  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  terms,  etc., 

Addreae  OBBBNB  *  SMITH,  Oeneitl  Amenta, 

4-2t  Ko.  10  Nartindale*e  Block,  IndUnapoUe,Ind. 


CHILDS'  PATENT 
Folding    Desk 


•  P«r«««ia«  fa  tkli  Ism  tai  •»  iHt  bMB  wirtil." 

0.  N.  H0LLIN08W0BTH, 
Closed.  As  Settee.  Open.  Sute  Sap*t  Sohoola,  Tezae. 


Did  you  ever  see  a' desk  embracing  so  many  advantages?  A  folding 
seat  and  a  folding  lid  that  are  and  will  remain  noisele68^(no  rubber 
used).  A  closed  book  box— locked  if  desired.  No  dust  or  damage  to 
books.  No  machinery,  bolts  or  springs,  to  make  a  noise  or  get  out  of 
order.  Gravitation  the  only  power  to  hold  the  top  secure.  No  chance 
to  pinch  fingers  or  feet.  Can  be  transferred  in  an  instant  from  a.  perfect 
desk  to  a  perfect  seiiee.  These  are  a  few  of  its  advantages.  All  we  ask 
is  that  the  desk  be  seen.    It  speaks  for  and  sells  itself. 

I^.  B. — Our  desks  are  so  strong  and  convpact  that  we  ship  set  up  ready 
to  screw  to  the  floor. 

Send  for  catalogues,  prices  and  terms. 

HADLET  BROTHERS  A  KANE,  Chicago. 

General  dealers  in  School  Merchandise. 

f^AoiNTS  Wantbd.  4-tf 


FRENCH'S  SERIES  OF  ARITHMETICS. 

PEENCffS  FIRST  LESSONS  IN  NUMBERS. 

Retail,  40  eta.  Introduction,  27  eta.  Exchange,  20  cts. 

FRENCH'S   ELEMENTARY  ARITHMETIC. 

Retail,  50  cts.  Introductory,  34  cts.  Exchange,  26  cts. 

FRENCH'S  COMMON  SCHOOL  ARITHMETIC. 

Retail,  $1.00.  Introduction,  67  cts.  Exchange,  50  da. 


THE  MOST  COMPLETE,  PRACTICAL,   AND    CAREFULLY 

GRADED  SERIES  OF  ARITHMETICS 

VET  PUBLISHED, 


The  following  are  some  of  the  leading  features : 

1.  The  ILLUSTRATIONS  are  objkct-lxssonb  taken  from  nature. 

2.  The  PROBLVMs  are  taken  from  the  actual  transactions  of  dailj- 
business,  and  are  stated  in  correct  business  language. 

8.  All  MRTHODS  of  operation  are  based  upon  prikciplxs,  andPBENCJi- 
7LS8  precede  bulks. 

4.  The  books  are  strictly  PRoaRBSSivR.  No  definition,  principle,  or 
rule  is  needlessly  repeated.  Much  time  and  study  are  thereby  sared  to 
the  pupil. 

5.  In  the  Manual  or  Suoobstions  the  author  makes  himself  practi- 
cally present  with  each  teacher  by  pointed  and  practical  direetions  toack- 
ing  nearly  all  the  subjects  of  the  various  books.  These  suggestions 
constitute  an  appendix  to  each  book^  and  are  of  great  practical  value  to 
teachers. 

French's  Arithmetics,  because  morb  practical,  and  better  adapted 
to  School  use  than  any  other  series,  have  met  with  success  unparalleled 
in  the  history  of  school  books,  as  shown  by  their  rapid  and  extensiro 
introduction. 

Very  favorable  terms  are  offered  for  Introduction  or  Exchange. 

1^  See  prices  above. 

AddreM  J.  M.  OI^OOTT, 

4-tf  Indiakapolib,  Ind. 


THE  GREAT  EDUCATIONAL  WORK  OF  THE  YEAR! 
THE 

AMEEICAir  EDUCATIOML  C7CL0FiEDIA, 

A  REFRRNCK  BOOTC 

7or  all  ICatters  of  Education  in  the  ?nited  States  land  ln.^t]ie  WorlL 

Oontlderlng  the  iDfaocy  of  the  United  States,  it  is  most  gratifyinii;  for  the  future  Sda- 
efttlonal  prospects  of  our  country,  that  not  only  Teachers,  School  OflBcers,  OlergymeM, 
Lawyers,  Editors,  and  Parents  with  children  to  Educate,  but  the  better  portion  of  the 
public  gen^^rally  are  seeking  the  information  wbich  is  contained  in  this  C^lopsBdla. 

The  work  is  Indorsed  by  the  State  and  Territorial  Superintendents  of  Scnools. 

It  contains  a  History  of  Bducational  Land  Grants  and  the  Peabody  Fund;  Oeograph- 
ical  and  Scientific  DUcovcrlis  for  past  eighteen  months;  latest  Educational  Statistics  for 
the  entire  country,  comprising  Number  of  Schools,  School  Houses  and  of  Pupils  Bo- 
rolled,  Average  Attendance,  Legal  School  Age,  Number  of  Teachers  and  Average  pay; 
0chool  Funds  of  the  States  and  Annual  School  Beceipts  and  Expenditures;  School  Sta- 
tistics of  One  Hundred  American  Cities ;  Education  in  other  Countries;  Compulsory 
Law  of  New  York  ;  Educational  Features  of  the  pending  Civil  Rights  Bill ;  Educa- 
tional Associations  and  Conventions;  List  of  Colleges,  Universities,  Theological,  Law, 
Normal  and  Scientific  Schools;  Brief  Sketches  of  the  State  and  Territorial  Superintend- 
ents, and  also  of  Eminent  Fdndoators  who  have  died  during  last  year  ;  List  of  Educa- 
tional Journals ;  List  of  School  Books  published  during  1874.  Fifth  Edition  now  ready , 
with  corrections  to  date. 

It  oontains  300  pp.  bound  in  oloth,  $2 ;  maniUa  ooTors,  $1.50. 
It  will  be  mailed  on  receipt  of  its  cost. 


THE  GREAT  BOOK  FOR  TEACHERS  AND  SCHOOL  OFFICERS  I 

i3:o"vsr  TO  te^oh. 

A  HAIIIVAL  of  HBTEODS  for  a  graded  OOUBSB  of  ZNSTBOOTTXOK : 

Bmbraeing  the  subjects  usually  pursued  in  Primary,  Intermedfate,  Qrininar» 
aad  High  Bohooli;  also,  suggestions  relative  to  Discipline  and  School  Management. 
By  HIMBT  KIDDLB,  A.  H.,  Oity  Sup*t.  of  Publio:instruotion,  New  York.    "' 
THOMAS  F.  HARBISON,  First  Assistant  Snp*t.  of  Grammar  Schools,  N.  T.  Oltv,  and 

Profeasor  of  Methods  and  Principles  of  Teaching  in  Saturday  Normal  Sohool. 
V.  A.  CALKINS,  First  Assist.  Sup* t.  of  Primary  Schools  and  Departments,  N.  T.  Olty, 
and  Prof,  of  Methods  and  Principles  of  Teaching  in  Saturday  Normol -Sohool, 


Tbo  !iuthors*  long  and  sucoessftal  ezperie^oe  as  Teachers  and  as  Superintendents  has 
tlioronghly  prepared  them  to  tell  Teachers  and  School  Oflloers  WHAT  TO  TBAOH  and 
HOW  TO  TEACH  IT.  Itea* 

The  comprehensive  chacacter  of  the  work  is  shown  by  the  studies  embraced:  Bead* 
lag,  Phonetics,  Spelling,  Definitions,  Object  Lescons,  Oral  Instruction  in  Elements  of 
Science,  Arithmetic  from  notation  through  per  centage,  Tables,  Geography,  Physical 
•eography,  Grammar,  Composition,  Writing,  Drawing,  Book-keeping,  History  of  U. 
•.,  Ancient  and  Modern  History,  Botany,  Zoology,  Mineralogy,  Physiology  and  Hy- 
giene, Natural  Philosophy,  Astronomy.  Chemistry,  Algebra,  Geometry,  Government 
aad  Diieipline,  Manners  and  Morals,  School  Library,  etc.    Price  by  Mail,  $1.26. 

8kf  ^nttitnn  (Sdvrstidvsl  ||lQ»tfiiIir, 

"  The  Leading  Educational  Journal  in  America."^  Specimen  mailed  for  xo  cents. 

J.  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co.,  Publishers, 

And  Manufacturers  of  Modern  School  Material. 

I  14  BOND  STREET,  New  York.  ^ 

M.  B.— Our  Catalogue,  with  4001  iUnstratlons,  is  a  handsome  rolume  of  244  pagM,, 

iaeeribing  nearly  4.0C0  articlea  for[school  ilse.    Mailed  for  26  cents.  iM 


THE  NEW  IDEA    GROWS  IN  FAVOR. 

MiM  Haworth  r^pectfblly  ciJli  Attention  to  what  leems  indiofttlre  of  progran  la 
the  canae  of  her 

Biz  conntiea  In  Indiana,  yi% :  Union,  Salllran,  Jeffenon,  Tipton,  Montgomery  aa< 
Marlon  have  already  adopted  It,  and  a  nnmhir  of  othen,  where  uo  adoption  haa  been 
made,  are  nslng  It  more  than  they  nie  any  other  eystem.  She  confldeoUy  expect*  a 
doien  more  to  adopt  it  whenever  they  make  an  adoption.  No  system  has  defeated  it 
In  any  contest  before  a  Board,  except  where  some  party  bad  committed  himself  prs- 
▼ionsly  and  felt  bound  to  the  other  8yst«>m.  TeoeAers  who  mmd§nland  U  art  nwfxirsillf 
fUMedwithiL 

l>lstineil¥e  Features  and  Advantayes.— I.    By  morlng  the  Slips  down- 


ward thn  Uopy  can  be  kept  constantly  before  the  eye  of  the  pnpll.    2.  The  errors  to  be 

•   * -.  ..         -      .  I  of  the 

.   «  ,  ttcopy- 

haviog  pa^ed  over  a  portion  of  the  work  cannot  review,  because  he  has  already  I 


avoided  are  amply  illustrated.    These  are  the  actual  errors  of  the  pupils  and  are  taken 

from   their  written   pages.    3.    In  systems  of  the  common  copy-book  form,  the  pupil 
.      .  ..        .  ..  ...  ...  -gii^ 


his  page;  whereas  in  this,  reviews  may  be  had  at  the  will  of  the  teacher,  and  the  hound 
Slips  are  still  preserved. 

The  Manual  is  Mow  Beadjr.— It  Is  a  plain  and  simple  treatise  of  leas  than 
one  hundred  pages  in  the  direct  line  of  the  Primary  work,  with  sufflcieat  attention  to 
the  Intermediate  to  answer  all  the  purposes  of  a  guide  to  the  teacher.  It  hms  plates 
■bowing  the  principles,  the  groups  in  recapitulation,  and  the  full  discussion  of  ovary 
point  of  criticism  to  which  the  teacher^s  attention  will  ever  need  to  be  directed.  Xvery 
point  of  difficulty  is  the  subject  of  a  special  note,  and  it  abounds  in  hints  aa  to  ths 
best  methods  of  teaching  this  most  dllBcultand  most  sadly  neglected  branch. 

The  PaiM A.aT  Slips  cost,  retail,  90  cents  ;  for  introduction,  80  cents.  The  ItfTaaHl- 
DIATB  Slips,  retail,  fiO  cents;  for  introduotion,  80  oenU.  The  Makual  retails  at  80 
oents,  with  no  reduction,  except  to  dealers,  to  whom  it  will  be  furnished  at  the  com- 
mon rates  of  the  trade. 

MARIETTA  HAWORTH,  Liberty,  Ind. 

The  Copy -Slips  and  Manual  may  be  had  by  addressing  ROBERT  GLA.RKK  *  00., 
CVaefoaaM,  Oibio,  or  JSSSB  D.  GARHIGHAEL,  Imiianapolit,  Imd,  li-tf 

Indiana  State  University 

BLOOMINGTON,    INDIANA. 


Tuition  Free  for  all,  and  In  every  Department  of  the  University.  Terms  la  the 
regular  course.  Collegiate  and  Law,  begin  as  follows :  7irst  Term,  Sept.  17,  1174 ; 
Beoond  Term,  Jan.  2d,  1876;  Third  Term,  April  8th,  1876. 

Oontinnes  nine  months.  From  September  10th  to  17th,  will  be  devoted  to  the  exami- 
nation of  candidates  for  admission  to  the  Freshman  Glass,  at  which  all  wishing  to  enter 
the  University  are  earnestly  requested  lo  be  present.  Arrangements  are  made  for  the 
admission  of  students  to  the  University  on  certificate  from  such  high  schools  u  the 
State  Board  of  Education  have  named,  without  re-examlnation.  The  study  of'Greek 
win  hereafter  be  commenced  In  the  Freshinan  Class.  Ladies  are  admitted  on  the  sans 
terms  and  entitled  to  the  same  privileges  as  gentlemen. 

This  Department,  is  located  at  Indianapolis,  and  began  on  the  18th  of  October,  1874. 
Letters  of  inquiry  respecting  this  Department  should  be  addressed  to  0.  S.  Wright, 
M.  D.,  Secretary  of  the  Medical  Faculty. 

For  catalogues  or  information,  address  B.  G.  FOSTER, 

JoHV  I.  MoEEtsoK,  Secretary, 

^tf  Pros.  Trustees.     *  Bloomington,  Ind. 
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THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST 


EDUCATIONAL  SERIES 


McGuflfey's  Speller 
McGuffey's  Readers 
Ray's  Arithmetics 
mriilte's  Arithmetics 
Harvey's  Grammars 
Eclectic  Geographies 
Eclectic  Penmanship 
Venable's  History 

19"  Send /or  CaialoffU9  €f,  these  and  other  TextSookM, 


WILSON,  HINKLE  &  CO. 
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NEW  BOOKS  JUST  PUBLISHED: 
PestcUozzi,  His  Life,   Works  and  Influence. 

Bj  Hbeman  Keusi,  IiMfmofor  im  Pkilo$ophg  o/EdtuatUm  in  th4  (hmgo  Kermal  and  Trains 
ing  Bekooh  Embracea  hkrge  extracU  from  Pestalosii'i  writing*,  tome  of  which 
hare  not  hitherto  been  pnbiiihed  in  Engliih  ;  and  biographies  of  PettaloKciU  chief 
aMiitanta.  Also  a  connected  and  particnlar  account  of  the  spread  of  Pestalosii's 
doctrines  and  their  adaptation  to  the  requirements  of  American  schools.  N» 
Teachen  should  fail  to  read  this  important  educational  work.  248  sp.,  8  to  cloth, 
with  Portraits  and  other  illustrations.    $2.2S. 

Dramas  and  Dramatic  Scenes. 

Bdlted  by  W.  H.  Ybwabls,  Author  of  Th»  Bekool  and  Stage,  The  Afnatemr  Ador,  amd 
UniUd  SiatM  BUtory,  Twenty  Plays  selected  f^om  the  writings  of  standard  authors. 
Adapted  to  school  and  to  home  exhibitions  and  to  the  ues  of  adranced  olaases  In 
reading,    Illnstrations  by  Fakmt.    la  mo.  cloth,  236  pp.    $1.60. 

Eclectic  Historical  Atlas. 

Fmll  8to.  cloth.  Belghteen  Double-Page  Mape,  accurately  drawn  and  engrared.  A 
Hand-Book  for  gene  ral  readers  and  students  in  History.    $1.60. 

Elements  of  Physics. 

For  Academies  and  Common  Schools.  By  8.  A.  Nobton,  A.  M.,  Professor  In  OMe  Aari' 
eultural  and  Mtchanieal  College,  and  Author  of  Elenumie  of  Natural  PkUoeophy.  12mo. 
doth,  286  pp.  Liberally  Illustrated.  $1.16.  Supplies  for  first  introdoction  into 
schools,  and  single  sample  copies  for  examination  with  a  riew  to  introduction  into 
■ohools,  84c.  per  copy. 

WIL80N,  HINKLX  ft  CO.,  Publishers, 
t— tf.  Cincinnati  and  New  York. 


TV  HOLES  A.L.E    AlSJy    ITET^IIL.! 

ADAMS,  MANSilR  &  CO., 

Offer  the  largest  and  beBt  apppointed  Stock  of  Carpets  and  Wall  Paper 
in  the  West.  Long  experience  in  the  trade,  a  thorough  acquaintanoe 
with  the  markets,  and  buying  exclusively  on  a  Cash  basis,  enable  them  io 
offer  superior  inducements  to  all  who  favor  them  with  their  patronage. 

CARPETS, 

WALL  PAPER, 

OIL  CLOTUS, 

WINDOW  SHADES, 

MATTINGS,  &c.,  ftc. 

Offered  to  the  Trade  at  Manufacturer's  Prices.  Money  will  be  saved  hj 
examining  our  Stock  and  Prices,  before  buying  elsewhere. 

Adams,  Mansur  &  Co., 

47  and  49  South  Meridian  St.  UTBIAKAPOLIS. 

0 

Awnings  for  Stores,  Dwellings,  &o.y  Made  to  Order. 

.  Chmmitieea  and  Trustees  are  notified  thai  toe  offer  Special  Inducements  fo 
Se?u>ols,  Lodges  and  Churches, 

%-ljT 

23  MilM  the  Shortest  to  ST.  X.OUIS. 

Trains  leave  Indianapolis  as  follows : 
Q    #AA.  M.PACIEIC  EXPBESS,  (Daily)  arrives  at  Qreen- 

0  ■  4U  castle  at  6.10  A.  M.,  Terre  Haute  at  6.20  A.  M.,  Xfflngham  at  9.10  A.  M., 
Vandalia  at  10.48  A.  M.,  St.  Louis  at  1.46  P.  M.  With  Pfillman  Sleeping  Gars  from 
New  Tork,  Columbus,  Cincinnati  and  LouisTille,  through  to  St.  Louis  without  change. 
Oonnectlng  at  Terre  Haute  for  Eyansrille,  arriving  at  Vincennes  at  8.60  A.  M.;  BTaaa- 
Tille  at  11.10  A.  M. 

HQA   A.  M.  ST.  LOUIS  &  EVAIQ^SVILLE  EXFBESS, 
■  0  U  (Except  Sunday) 

Arrives  at  Oreencastle  at  12.58  P.  M.,  Terre  Haute  at  2.20  P.  M.,  Effingham  at  5.20  P. 
H.,  Vandalia  at  6.27  P.  M.,  St.  Louis  at  9.40  P.  M.  With  elegant  Parlor  Oar  to  St. 
Louis  without  change,  and  through  cars  to  Vincennes  and  Evansville  without  change, 
arriving  at  Vincennes  at  5.27  P.  M.,  Bvansville  7.60  P.  M. 

2A  A  P.  M.  TEBBE  HAUTE  ACCOMMODATIOIT 
■  U  U    (Except  Sunday)  making  all  stops  between  Indianapolis  and  Terra  Ha«t* 
arriving  at  Terre  Haute  at  6.20  P.  H. 


8.00 


P.  M.  NiaHT  EXPBESS,  (Except  Sunday.) 


Arrives  at  Graencastle  at  9.84  P.  M.,  Terre  Haute  at  11.00  P.  M.,  Ifllac- 

ham  at  2.30  A.  M.,  Vandalia  at  3.61  A.  M.,  St.  Louis  at  6.46  A.  M.  With  PuIIm^K 
Sleeping  Oars  from  Louisville  and  Indianapolis  to  St.  Louis,  connecting  at  St.  Looto 
for  all  points  West. 

THE  POPULAE  LINE  TO 
KANSAS  OITY.       IiAWABNCB.       TOFBEA,       FT.  800TT. 

BT.  JOBBFH,  ATCHISON.  JXTNOTION  OITY, 

NXWTON,  IBMFOBIA. 
And  all  points  in  MissonrI,  Kansaa  and  Oolorado. 
TI0KKT8  can  be  obtained  at  all  the  principal  Ticket  Offlos*  in  the  Xagtem,  IQddto 
and  Southern  8Ut«i. 

0.  I.  FOLLXTT.  Oett*l  Pass.  AgH,  St.  LouU. 
BOB*T  IMIIXTT.  Eastern  Pass.  Ag*t,  Indiananolte. 
«-l7.  JOHN  X.  SIMPSON,  Oan*!  Snn't.  Indtonn9<»U*. 


EiddleaodSchem's 

Cyclopaedia  of  Education  ^ 

will  be  published  by  JE.  Steiger, 

▲WABDSD  TO  B.   BTKIOKB       i 

FOB  EXcsLLEKcx  or  Particular   attention  is  invited   to  Ahn-Henn*t 

Edncational  Publications.       Oerman  SeHes,   Ahn-Henn*i  Prettch  Series,  and 

'  Ro4felf  t  Oerman  IteaderSf  the  excellence  of  which 

is  signally  attested  by  their  eaetentive  irUroductUm  (without  the  aid  of  any  Agents) 
iBto  the  Public  Schools  of  New  York.  Milwaukee.  Chicago,  Cleveland.  Dayton, 
Hartford.  Bochester.  and  over  60  other  cities— also  to  Douai't  RatioruU  Readers, 
Reffelt't  Arithmetics,  Schedler's  Globes  and  Relief  Maps,  and  to  Kindergarten 
JAter€UMre  and  Kitidergarten  Gifts,— Cterman  Books  a  specialty.  Large  stock 
on  hand.  Catalogues  sent  free.  —  iVo  Agents  in  the  field. 

E.  Steiger,  22  &  24  Frankfort  Str..  NeW  YorK. 

TEACHERS'  ASSISTANTS. 


SdeBoe  of  Xdacation  and  Art  of  Teaching,  by  John  Ogden,  A.  M ^ $1  M 

The  Teachers'  Institute ;  or,  Familiar  Hints  to  Tonng  Teachers,  by  W.  B.  Fowls    1  8S 

Lessons  in  Objects — Oradoated  Series,  arranged  by  X.  A.  Sheldon ^.^olo.    1  76 

School  Oovernment-A  Practical  Treatise,  by  F.  8.  Sewell,  A.  M olo    1  fiO 

Xdacation  of  American  Olrls,  by  Anna  C.  Braoktt. clo    1  76 

Sex  and  Education;  or,  A  Fair  Chanoe-for  Girls,  by  Edward  B.  Clarke,  H.  D.  clo.  1  S6 
Sex  in  Education— a  reply  te  the  above  book— Kdited  by  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe. 

clo.    126 
The  Bulldisg  of  a  Brain,  by  X.  B.  Clarke,  M.  D ^ ..clo.    1  26 

Any  of  the  above  books  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  retail  price. 

l-tf  ,  BOWEM,  8TKWAET  ft  CO.,  SO  West  Wathington  st. 

HE    ''REVEILLE," 

A  monthly  paper  published  at  NORWICH  UNIVERSITT 
Devoted  to  Educational  Interests,  Literature,  Wit  and  Humor 

Best  wHfera  employed.    $1  per  year.    On  trial  6  months  for  36  cents. 

Send  stamp  for  specimen.    Address  Prof.  Chas.  Dole,  Northfield,  Vt.     , 

Will  please  write  for  Free  Samples  of  Reward  Cards,  with  stamps, 
Helps  to  School  Management,  Chromo  Prizes,  Monthly  Reports,  Registers, 
etc.,  to  E.  F.  HoBART,  &  Co.,  Educational  Publishers,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

J.  &  P.  GRAMLING, 

MERCHANT    TAILORS, 

AND  DBALXB8  IN 

READY  MADE  CLOTHING, 

TRUNKS  AND  VALISES, 

No.  35  East  Washington  Street, 
urDiiSAPOJJS,  isn. 


SEND  BY 


POSTAL  CARD. 


OOSTIlSrGh  OnSTB  OEITT^ 

— TO— 

138  State  Street,  Chicago, 

For  Circulars  concerning 

HADLEY'S  LESSONS  IN  LANGUAGE^ 

Price  60  cts.    An  exceedingly  popular  book,  doing  much  good;  already 
adopted  by  more  than  1000  Bchools. 

LEE  &  HADLEY'S  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 
An-  Advanced  Course  of  Lessons  in  Langraage,  for  Grammar  Schools. 
Cloth,  800  pp.    Price,  $1.    This  book  represents  the  improved  and  ad- 
vanced methods  of  teaching. 

ESTELL'S  PROGRAMME  CLOCKS, 
Three  styles,  $14,  $18^  $26.    Splendid  time-keepers  and  perfect  Moniton. 
The  "  Excelsior,"  price  $25,  is  from  a  new  patent  ancl  very  elegant. 
Send  for  circulars. 

COOK'S  COMBINED  SCHOOL  REGISTER, 
By  O.  S.  Cook,  $1.26  and  $2.   This  is  a  very  unique  affair,  and  serves  th« 
purpose  of  several  books  in  one.    Sample  pages  sent  free  on  applicatioa. 

HADLSY  BBOTHSBS^  Booksellers, 
12-6  186  State  Street,  Chicage.     • 


LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

HARTFORD,  CONN.,  JANUARY  1,  1876. 

ASSETS,  securely  invested,       ....        $10,106,618  84 

'surplus,  free  of  all  liabilities,    ....     1,127,400  84 

INCOME  in  1874,  ......  3,876,864  97 

DIVIDENDS  to  Policy-liolders  in  1874,    .  .  .        929,970  43 

LOSSES  paid  to  families  of  deceased  members  in  1874,  872,812  49 

No  more  substantial  company  in  the  United  States.  A  few  good  agents 
wanted.    Apply  to  B.  S.  FOLSOM,  Gen.  Agent, 

4-1  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

The  Mutual  Benefit  Life  Insurance  CompV 

OP 

Organized  in  1845.  Strictly  mutual.  No  stockholders.  Assets  Jan- 
uary 1,  1875,  $80,588,429.94.  During  the  last  thirty  vears  it  has  paid  to 
widows  and  orphans  $17,000,000,  and  paid  in  dividends  oyer  $16,000,000. 
Policies  issued  on  all  legitimate  plans.  Live  agents  wanted  in  every 
county  in  Indiana,  on  liberal  termp. 

D.  L.  WOOD  &  CO.,  SUte  Agents. 

Rooms  15  and  16,  Talbott  Block,  N.  W.  corner  Market  and  Pennsyl- 
vania streets,  Indianapolis.  8-lOi 


mixsm  iitaie  jfomal  mhoi 


TERRE  HAUTE,  IND. 


This  InttitutlOQ  is  sow  ttaorongtaly  organised,  and  is  doing  an  eflloiont  wi>rk. 
It  !•  the  ProfeMional  School  for  the  Teachers  of  the  State.     Two  conrses  of  In- 
ttmction  hare  heen  arranged  ;  an  Blementary  and  an  Adranoed  course. 
The  design  of  the  rinsT  is  to  thoroughly  qualify  Toung  Men  and  Woumu   far 

TEACHING  IN  THE  COUNTRY  SCHOOLS, 

and  in  the  dilTerent  grades  of  the  CITT  80HOOLS,  helow  the  High  School. 
The  design  of  the  snoovn  s  to  qualify  the  Student  for  the  higher  Public  School  work, 

AN  INSTITUTE  CLASS 

Will  be  formed  at  the  beginning  of  the  Spring  and  Fall  Terms,  for  the  special  benefi 
of  those  who  ea^  attend  the  School  but  one  Term.    The  Glass  will  receire  such 

Literary  and  Professional  Instruction 

is  adapted  to  their  wants. 

IXPSNSSS: 

TuiTXOK  IS  Fmb.    Board,  including  ftiel  and  lights,  can  be  obtained  in  good  familln 
$8  fiO  to  94  60  per  week.    By  renting  rooms,  and  boarding  themselTes,  Students  can 
reduce  their  expenses  to  lest  than  92.60  per  week. 

CALENDER  1878-74. 

Fall  Term  begins  September  9th,  and  continues  fifteen  weeks. 
Winter  Term  begins  January  6th,  and  continues  eleren  weeks. 
Spring  Term  begins  March  Sslt,  and  continues  thirteen  weeks. 

FBIXABT  AND  DTTIBIOSSIATI  If OML  SOBOOLS, 

Bach  under  an  efllcient  Teacher,  are  connected  with  the  Normal  School.    These  Schools 
afford  opportunity  for  obsenratlon  and  practice  for  Students  in  the  Normal  School. 
For  f^irther  information,  send  for  a  Catalogue. 


W.  A.  JONES,  Pres't 


y-if 


BALTmOBE  &  OHIO  BAILBOAD, 

The  BMt  and  Sonib-Kast. 


COlTDEirSED  TIME  TABLE  THBOUQH  TBAIHS. 

▼U  PAUIlBBVia. 
Mat  10,  1874. 

Faat  Line 

:8t.  Loaie 
Ezpreee. 

Mat  10,  1874. 

Fast  Line 

XxproM. 

Dally. 

Dally. 

Daily. 

SoB.Kx. 

Lt6.  OinolnnatI ^ 

9  00  a.m. 

9  30  p.m. 

Lre.  Golnmbos ... ...... 

11  46  a.m. 

10  46  pm. 

Arr.  LoTelftod  ......... 

10  00    " 

isaop.m. 

10  34    " 
1  10  a.m. 

Arr.  Newark 

Lve.  Sandaiky. 

12  66  p.m 
7  40  a.m. 

12  18  a.m. 

••    Ohlllloothe. 

7  00  p.m. 

"   Portamovth 

616    »• 

10  20    " 

"    Monroerllle 

826    " 

7  60    «• 

"    Mttrtetta 

4  60    " 

6  20    •• 

"    Manefleld 

1013    " 

9  8i    «• 

"    Parkertbiirg.M... 

600    " 

630    " 

Arr.  Newark 

12  46  p.m. 

1216  a.m. 

Ltb.  Parkertbnrg ...... 

6  80    •« 

600    " 

•'    ZanesTiUe 

200    •• 

120    •• 

Arr.  Grafton. 

9  16    •• 
11  i4    «« 

9  40    «• 
1134    " 

"    Bellaire 

•«    Wheeling 

4  60    " 
6  10    «• 

4  40    «« 

"    OakUnd 

6  46    " 

**    DMr  Park 

1143    " 
1  60  a.m. 

1147    " 
2  00  p.m. 

**   Grafton. 

9  06    «» 
1124    " 

0  20     ** 

••   Cumberland 

"   Oakland 

1134     •• 

"    Martln»burg.«... 

4  26    " 

4  20    •• 

"    Deer  Park 

1143    " 

11 47     " 

**    Harper's  Ferry. 

6  0a    " 

4  66    •* 

"    Onmberland 

160  a.m. 

2  00  p.m. 

"    Point  of  Rooke.. 

6  36    " 

6  20    " 

*'    Martlnebnrg 

4  26    " 

420     •- 

*•    Waehinf  ton ...... 

7  10    •• 

6  60    " 

*'    Harper^M  Ferry.. 

6  02    " 

4  66     " 

**    Blehmond 

130  p.m. 

4  60  a.m. 

*<    Point  of  Bocks.. 

6  86    •« 

6  20     •' 

••    Belar 

"    Baltimore  ......... 

8  26  a.m. 

7  36  pm. 

«•    Washington  «... 

710    " 

•  60     •• 

8  40    «« 

7  60*^" 

"    Blehmond 

180  p.m. 

4  50  a.m. 

*<    Wilmineton 

"    PblladJphU 

1217  pm. 
1  20    " 

1  31  a.m. 

2  36    " 

'•    Bftlay. 

8  26  a.m. 
8  40    " 

7  36  p.m. 
7  80     " 

**    Baltimore 

"    New  Turk 

616    " 

6  06    *• 

*'    Wilmington 

••    Philadelphia 

12  17  p.m. 

1  81  a.m. 

"    Boston........ 

6  60  a.m. 

4  60  p.m. 

120    •• 

2  36     •• 

"    New  York 

6  16    " 

6  06     *• 

••    Boston  - 

6  60a.m.i  4  60  p.m. 

PalmAn  Palfice  Drawing- Boom  and  fllo«^iBv  Cars  fh>m  St.  Losis, 
CMndnitati  and  Colnmbni  to  Washington  and  Baltimore,  without  change. 

THBOTDGH  TICK  ITS  and  farther  information  can  be  obUined  at  all  principal  tickot 
ofllces  thronghont  the  W^t,  Booth  west  and  Northwest. 

THOB.  F.  BA.BBX,  Ii.  M.  COLE. 

Western  Pans.  Agent,  Cincinnati.  GenM  Ticket  Agpnt,  Baltimore,  Md 

8-tf  THOB.  B.  8HABP,  Master  of  TrantporUUon,  Baltimore,  M 


i.B.aw 


Is  the  only  one  rnnniug  SPECIAL 
DAILY  LINES  OF  THROUGH 
COACHES,  as  follows: 
For  points  in  IOWA,  NEBRASKA, 
and  Calif 'rnla.  The  tbrongh  coach 
leaTse  Indianapolis  at  3.60,  a.  ■., 
mnningthrongh  Bloomlngtoa,  Peo« 
ria,  Gslesborg,  Burlington,  Ottom- 

wa  and  Crestoo,  arriving  at  Omaha 

at  i*.*6,  A.  a.,  ihb  *i*-ii  iJ*ji,  i.Do  irtLiu  la  *jt*uce  of  any  othfr  route,  making  but  one 
change  of  cars  to  SAN  FRANCISCO.  The  erening  train,  with  sleeper,  rum  through 
to  Burlington  conneetirg  for  Ottumwa,  Quincy,  Omaha  and  all  poinU  in  Iowa.  Oa 
your  tickets  Tia  Indianapolis  and  Peoria. 

FOR  ROOK  ISLAND  and  DAVENPORT.— The  morning  and  eveniag  trains  l^m 
Indianapolis,  running  through  Blooroington,  Peoria  and  GaKa,  arrive  at  Bock  Island 
and  Davenp-^rt  in  advance  of  all  other  routes,  making  but  one  change  of  cars  for 
points  in  Northern  Illinois  and  luwa.    Get  your  tickets  via  Indianapolis  and  Peoria. 

For  all  poInU  in  KANSAS,  COLORADO  and  the  SOUTHWEST,  the  through  coach 
leaves  Indianapolis  at  7.06,  p.  m.,  running  through  Danville,  Decatur,  Springfield, 
Jacksonville  and  Quincy,  arriving  at  Kansas  City  at  9.60  p.  m.,  next  day,  making 
but  one  change  of  cars  for  Humboldt,  Ft.  Seott  and  Denver.  The  morning  ani  evening 
trains  make  close  connection  via  Danville  or  Peoria  for  these  polnU.  Get  your  Uckets 
via  Indianapolis  and  Qninoy. 

NEW  ROUTE  TO  TEXAS.— The  train  leaving  Indianapolis  at  3.60,  ♦a.  m.,  ruBs 
through  via  Hannibal,  Mo.,  making  close  connection  with  the  M.  K.  and  T.  Railway, 
forms  the  only  route  to  Sedalla,  Ft.  Scott,  Parsons,  Houston,  Galveston  and  poInU  in 
Northi-rn  and  Gentritl  Texas,  without  a  transfer.  The  evening  traio  from  Indianapolis 
makes  close  connection  via  Hannibal  for  Ssdalla,  Ft.  Scottttand.Parsons.  Get  yoar 
tickets  via  Indianapolis  and  Hannibal. 

TRAVELLBflS  to  any  western  point  can  now  take  satchels,  band  boxes  and  bun 
dlsf ,  solsct  a  comfortable  ssat  and  keep  it  to  destination. 

a  W.  SMITH,  Oeiin  Manager. 
JOHN  W.  BBOWX,  Gen.  Pass.  *«Tloket  Agt. 
•.tf  ladlaaap     s,  lad. 


New  and  Valuable  Text-Books. 

FBOH  THI  PBS88  01 

S^erikmer,  drmstnmg  dt  09,, 

IX'EiW  70BE. 


GUTOT'S  PHYSICAL   GEOGRAPHY. 

t  *Tbe  pnbllBbon  of  OutoVb  nnriTaled  Miies  of  GoographiM  are  gratified  to  annownee 
that  thw  master-pieoe  of  the  great  author  It  now  ready.  Xdaeatora  desiring  a  now 
Text-Book  in  thli  branch  are  cordiallj  inTited  to  examine  thii  work. 


FELTER'S  NEW  PRACTICAL  ARITHMETIC 

Prepared  ezpreeilj  for  the  Felter  Beriei, 

Bp  Ptqf.  8.  H,  PEAB0D7,  qf  Man.  Affrieidiural  CotUgt, 

This  book  comblnei  Mental  and  Written  Arlthmetio,  is  oonclee  and  clear  in  its  deft- 
■itions  and  rnles,  and  contains  an  nnnsnally  large  nnmber  of  snch  practical  problems  as 
farmers,  mechanics,  and  other  business  men  hare  to  soIts. 


Prepare  by  Prqf.  JS,  A.  SHELDON^  rf  Owego  Normal  School^  N,  T. 

Superbly  illustrated;  adapted  to  both  the  PHONIC  and  the  WORD  methods  of  teaching 
reading.  Simple  facts  In  natural  science  Ine  identally  taught  in  natural,  child  language. 


WILLIAMS  AKD  SOUTHEBLAlfD'S 

PATENT  COPY  BOOKS. 

The  patented  form  of  these  books  is  such  that  they  take  a  small  amount  of  desk  room 
and  the  page  not  in  nse^  turned  Arom  the  pupil  so  that  it  can  not  be  easily  soiled. 

Nos.  1  and  2  present  a  complete  course  of  writing,  including  all  the  letters  and 
capitals. 


OUTOT'S  OKOOBAPHISB,  FILTER'S  ABITHMBTI08, 

OOOLET'S  PHILOSOPHT,  OOOLKT'S  OHXMISTBT, 
TBNNBT'S  NATURAL  HIST0RIB8, 

HADLBT'S  LESSONS  IN  LANOUAOB,  XTO 


49*  DescriptiTs  Catalogues  and  Special  Circulars  may  always  be  bad  on  application. 
LddreM 

Cmts  of  HADLBT  BBOTHBBS.  Booksallert, 
B-t,f.  IM  Stote]  Street,  Ohloago 


ANNOUNC  EMENTI 


TWO  NEW  TEXT-BOOKS 

Teachers  and  Boards  of  Xdnoation  who  are  coDtemplatlng  a  change  In  their  Tezt- 
B^oke  on  KISTOBY,  are  varneetly  requested  to  WAIT  till  they  can  exantoe 

BUTLER'S  NEW  PICTORIAL  HISTORY 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

Whlcli  Is  now  in  preparation,  an4  will  be 

iaB-A.3Dir   0713:353   I'lI&ST  GIP  CTTJIiTT. 

It  will  contain  nearly  350  pages,  with  maps,  and  will  be  fully  lllostrated,  bsantifolly 
printed  on  fine  paper  (from  large,  clear,  new  type),  and  substantially  bound.  Retail 
price  fl.fiO.  A  specimen  copy  will  be  sent  to  teachers  and  school  authorities  for  exami- 
nation with  a  Tiew  to  Introduction,  on  receipt  of  one  dollar.   Specimen  sheets  sent  fk-ee. 


All  tMchen  using  Bingham*8  Latin  Series  will  be  glad  to  know  that  the  accompanying 

WILL  BE  READY  AUGUST  1st. 

And  those  who  are  not  acquainted  with  the  series  are  respectfully  invited  to  oorres- 
<<Iond  with  us  (sending  Catalogues  of  the  Institutions  with  which  they  are  connected), 
when  full  information  as  to  its  meriu  will  be  cheerfully  furnished. 


APPROVED  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 


Mitchell's  New  Series  of  Geographies, 
Mitchell's  New  Outline  Maps, 
Bingham's  Latin  Series, 
Hoodrlch's  Pictorial  Histories, 
Mew  American  Readers  &  Spellersi 
The  Etymological  Reader, 


Oxford's  Speakers,  Junior  &  Senior, 
Sargenf  s  $chool  Etymologyi 
The  Scholar's  Companion, 
Ccppee's  Logic,  Coppee's  Rhetoric, 
Smith's  Grammart 
Tenney's  Geology* 


J.  H.  BUTLER  &  CO.,  Publislieps, 

No.  723  Chestnut  Street, 
PHILADELPHIA.  Pt. 

•0.  J.  VILSON,  DaytoB,  0.  6-1 


THE  BERKSHIRE 

.  im  nrstmAircE  comply, 


IN  CORPOBATED  1851. 


Xrery  policy  is  NON-FOBFEITABLE,  not  only  by  lU  terms,  bat  under  the  stotntes 
of  Masflachaaetti,  which  provides  that,  if  the  the  assured  ihonld,  at  any  time,  fail  to 
pay  premiama  when  due,  his  premiama  alrea  iy  paid  are  no<  for/eited  to  the  Company, 
bat  are  used  to  o<m<ittiM his  insarance  for  the  full  amount  of  his  policy,  uotil  they  are 
•zhaasted  or  faliy  earned  by  the  Company. 


THOMAS  F.  PLUNKBTT '. ^«^ PtmidemL 

XDWABD  BOLTWOOD Vice  Prmt,  A  TWm. 

JAMES  W.  HULL Seeretatf. 

Liye,  Energetic  Men  wanted  to  work  in  Indiana,  to  whom 
liberal  induoements  will  be  offered.  For  ftirther  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  terms,  etc., 

Address  6BEENE  t  SMITH,  General  Agents, 

4-2t  '  No.  10 Nartindale's  Block,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


CHILDS'  PATENT 
Folding    Desk, 


"P«r«««ia«  te  thli  la*  hM  M  lut  bMB  iMufcil" 
0.  N.  H0LLIM6SW0BTH. 
Closed.  As  Settee.  Open.  Sute  Sup't  Schools,  Texas. 


Did  you  ever  see  a  desk  embracing  so  many  advantages?  A  folding 
seat  and  a  folding  lid  that  are  and  will  remain  noiseless — (no  rubber 
used).  A  closed  book  box — tecked  if  desired.  No  dubt  or  damage  to 
books.  No  machinery,  bolts  or  springs,  to  make  a  noise  or  get  out  of 
order.  Gravitation  the  only  power  to  hold  the  top  secure.  No  chance 
to  pinch  fingers  t>r  feet.  Can  be  transferred  in  an  instant  from  ^perfect 
desk  to  a  perfect  settee.  These  are  a  feio  of  its  advantages.  All  we  ask 
is  that  the  desk  be  seen.    It  speaks  for  and  sells  itself. 

N.  B. — Our  desks  are  so  strong  and  compact  that  we  ship  set  up  ready 
to  screw  to  the  floor. 
'Send  for  catalogues,  prices  and  terms. 

HADLEY  BROTHERS  &  KANE,  Chicago. 

General  dealers  in  School  Merchandise. 
1^* Agents  Wanted.  4-tf 


FRENCH'S  SERIES  OF  ARITHMETICS. 

FRENCH'S  FIBST  LESSONS  IN  NUMBERS. 

Retail,  40  cts.  Introduction,  27  cts.  Exchange,  20  cts. 

FRENCH'S  ELEMENTARY  ARITHMETIC. 

Retail,  60  cts.  Introductory,  84  cts.  Exchange,  25  cts. 

FRENCH'S  COMMON  SCHOOL  ARITHMETIC. 

Retail,  $1.00.  Introduction,  67  cts.  Exchange,  50  cts. 


THE  MOST  COMPLETE,  PRACTICAL,   AND    CAREFULLY 

GRADED  SERIES  OF  ARITHMETICS 

YET  PUBLISHED. 


The  following  are  some  of  the  leading  features : 

1.  The  ILLUSTRATIONS  are  object-lessons  taken  from  nature. 

2.  The  PROBLEMS  are  taken  from  the  actual  transactions  of  daily 
business,  and  are  stated  in  correct  business  language. 

8.  All  METHODS  of  OPERATION  are  based  upon  principles,  and  princi- 
ples precede  rules. 

4.  The  books  are  strictly  PRoaRBssiYB.  No  definition,  principle,  or 
rule  is  needlessly  repeated.  Much  time  and  study  are  thereby  saved  to 
the  pupil. 

6.  In  the  Manual  of  Suoqestions  the  author  makes  himself  practi- 
cally present  with  each  teacher  by  pointed  and  practical  directions  touch- 
ing nearly  all  the  subjects  of  the  various  books.  These  suggestions 
constitute  anjappendix  to  each  book,  and  are  of  great  practical  value  to 
teachers. 

French's  Arithmetics,  because  more  practical,  and  better  adapted 
to  School  use  than  any  other  series,  have  mot  with  success  unparalleled 
in  the  history  of  school  books,  as  shown  by  their  rapid  and  extensive 
introduction.  ^ 

Very  favorable  terms  are  offered  for  Introduction  or  Exchange. 

W9^  See  prices  above. 

Address  J.  M.  OLCOTT, 

4-tf  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


STILL  Iir  ADVANCE  I 

THE  ANDREWS  "TRIUMPH." 


Over  800,000  now  in  use.    Ev- 
ery  ^esX guaranteed  for  four  yean^ 

Strength, 

Comfort, 

Health, 

Beauty, 

Economy. 


SCHOOL  DESK  AND  SEAT, 

THE  BEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

We  confldfentlj  offer  the  Tritfmph  m  bejond  all  compariBon  the  Beit  School  Desk  im 
the  market.  An j  candid  examiner  can  be  convinced  of  its  enperior  merit  bj  pereonaf 
ezaniination.  More  than  HALF  the  new  School  Honses  of  Indiana  are  seated  with  it,, 
and  we  hare  yet  to  hear  of  the  first  case  of  dissatisfaction.  The  8UPEBI0B  WOBK- 
MANSHIP  and  FINISH  of  onr  Furniture  makes  ito  cost  greater  than  that  of  moet 
other  manufacturers,  but  our  unequaled  facilities  and  immense  trade  enable  us  to  meet, 
any  HomorahU  OompetUUm..    DonH  forget  to  eorre$p<md  with  us  b^or$  yoM  bup, 

Qlobes.  Maps*  Charts, 

Philosophical  Apparatus, 
Physiological  Charts, 
Dictionaries, 

Trustees'  and  Teachers' 
Becords« 

Blackboards,  Crayons;  Liquid  Slating,  Patent 
Erasers  and  everything  required  in  the  School 
Boom* 


Church  and  Hall  Seating  and  Office  Furniture  a  Specialty. 

Promptness^  Honest  Work,  Square  Dealing. 

C.  E.  DICKINSON  &  CO. 

86  South  Meridian  Street,  Indianapolis. 
C.  E.  DICKIK80K.  J.  S.  SMITH. 

4-tf 


WrmKi  HOEMAL  SCHOOL, 

CATALOGUE  SENT  FRE&  ON  APPLICATION. 

^    •    ^ 

EXPENSES  $3  80  PER  WEEK, 

Znoludisg  Tuition,  Books,  Boom  Bent,  Table  Board,  Bedding  and 

Bed-washing ;  By  self- boarding  these  expenses  are 

generally  reduced  to  $2.76  per  week. 


DEPABTMENTS    SUSTAINED. 

PKIPABATOBT — Commoii  BraDch«8 ;  Al^ebr*  and  Bh«toric.  Tbii  Department  re- 
oeiTee  those  who  have  only  attended  a  district  school,  as  well  as  all  others  who  wish 
to  study  only  the  common  branches. 

TIACHIRS*— Common  Branches  reviewed ;  Training  in  Teaching  and  Oovemment.. 

BUSINBeS— Fall  conrse  In  Bosiness  Operations. 

XMGINEEBIMO— Surveying,  Civil  and  Bailroad  Engineering. 

00 LLIGIATV— Scientific  Conrse;  Classic  Conrse. 

A  more  thorongh,  vigorous  and  extensive  course  is  given  here,  in  two  and  a  half 
years,  than  in  most  colleges  in  five  yean,  and  like  advantage  is  given  In  every  Depart- 
ment.   These  are  demonstrated  FACTS. 

SUCCESS  OF  QBADUATES. 

The  majority  of  graduates  from  thifc  school  succeed  better  in  business,  in  teaching,, 
in  any  of  the  professions,  than  the  minority  of  college  graduates.  Why  ?  Because 
students,  here,  pride  themselves  in  hard  work.  Shirking  and  shamming,  so  generally 
the  boast  of  college  students,  are  here  of  rare  occurrence,  being  prevented  or  corrected 
by  the  general  feeling  of  the  school. 

NO  BULES  19ECESSABY. 
/ 

Such  is  the  unvarying  spirit  of  earnest  effort  that  no  rules  are  used  to  enferoe  order,, 
or  secure  diligent  application. 

ATTENDANCE  INCBEASING. 

The  annual  enrollment  last  year,  1,667 ;  the  average  term  enrollment,  about  576  dif- 
ferent pupils. 

ADVANTAGES  AND  FACILITIES. 

This  large  ennual  enrollment,  whicb  probably  exceeds  that  of  an^  college  in  the  State, 
and  that  of  any  State  Normal  School  In  other  StatM,  ennbtes  us  to  give  nnequaled  fa- 
cilities in  the  range  of  studies  pursued  and  in  the  number  of  clafsee  sustained  In  each 
branch,  so  that  a  person  entering  at  any  time,  will  be  likely  to  find  such  classes  as  he 
desires. 

But  the  unprecedented  success  of  this  school  is  owing  mainly  to  its  peculiar  and  ef- 
fective methods  of  instruction  and  management.  For  the  most  part  pupils  will  accom- 
plish more  than  twice  as  much  here.  In  any  department  of  ^tndy,  as  In  any  other  insti- 
tution in  the  same  lengtn  of  time;  while  the  expenses  are  much  lees  here  than  elsewhere. 

BELIGIGUS  EXEEBCISE8. 

Though  all  religious  exercises  are  entirely  free,  the  regular  attendance  of  every  pu- 

}i\\  is  almost  without  exception.    A  students'  daily  prayer  meeting  has  been  sustained 
br  ten  vears,  with  ever-srewing  Interest,  and  Increasiug  hopeful  results. 

The  eight  churches  of  Lebanon,  respectively  welcome  pupils  lo  their  pews  and  watch- 
eare. 

BOTH  SEXBS  ENJOY  E^IVAI.  ABTAHTAOES. 

Pupils  received  at  any  time  for  eleven  weeks  ;  bills  commencing  at  time  of  entrance.. 
Statements  in  the  catalogue  of  this  Institution  are  reliable.  I  bold  myself  responsible 
for  them. 

A.  HOLBROOE, 

l-tt  PrInoipU. 


THE  NORTHERN  INDIANA 

NORMAL  SCHOOL 

AND 

BUSINESS    INSTITUTE, 

YALPARAISO, INDIANA, 

Opened  iU  Spring  Session  with  a  larger  attendance  than  ever  before. 


The  XnroIlmeHt  this  t«rni  will  exceed  400.  More  than  2S0  of  the  ■tndeDts  of  Uwt 
term  are  with  as  again  this  term,  which  indicates  that  the  work  ie  satiifactory. 

During  the  Sammer  Term  there  will  be  beginning,  advanced  and  review  clanes  ia 
all  of  the  Common  Branches  and  in  Algebra.  There  will  be  classes  in  Oeometry,  Trig- 
onometry, Astronomy,  Botany,  Oeology,  Ohemlstry.  Fonr  classes  in  Latin,  threa  in 
<3erman  and  one  in  Greek. 

Beside«  these,  there  will  be  especial  classes  formed  for  the  benefit  of  those  teachers 
who  haTe  but  a  short  respite  from  their'  schools,  and  desire  to  review  as  many  sabjeota 
as  possible. 

The  must  careful  attention  will  be  given  to  Methods  of  Teaching  and  School  Ch>T- 
ernment. 

There  will  be  a  class  in 'Engineering  and  Surveying.  In  this  class  sta- 
dents  will  have  actual  practice  in  the  flt*ld,  with  the  use  of  the  very  best  instrumenta. 

All  of  the  classes  in  the  Gommereial  Dcpartmant  will  be  in  operation.  No  extra 
charge  in  this  department. 


EZPBNSB8. 
Tuition,  $7  00  per  term,  payable  in  adrance. 
Until  the  present  we  have  been  unable  to  accommodate  all  who  desired  to  attend  the 
Kormal.    The  Mew  Boarding  Ball  is  now  completed. 

PliEBTTT  OF  KOOM  FOK  Alili.  Furnished  room  and  good  table  board  at 
$2.00  to  92  60  per  w«ek. 

The  rooms  are  neatly  furnished  with  everything  necessary  for  the  student,  with  the 
exception  of  towels. 

O 

We  do  not  ask  any  one  to  take  our  word  alone  as  evidence  of  what 
we  are  doing,  nor  do  we  subscribe  a  list  of  testimonials,  but  will  say  that 
the  catalogue  contains  the  names  of  our  students,  to  any  one  of  whom 
reference  may  be  made ;  and  further, 

Should  things  not  be  as  represented,  or  should  students  be  dissatisfied 
with  their  work  in  any  of  the  departments,  fnoney^  in  all  cases,  taill  be 
refunded.    The  School  must  stand  upon  its  own  merits. 


Summer  Term  will  open  April  27. 


Send  for  catalogue  giving  full  particulars  respecting  the  school,  its  management^ 
^onrse  of  study,  boarding  arrangementN,  text-books,  etc. 
4-1  Address  H;.  B.  BBOWN,  FrinollMa. 


SEND  BY 

POSTAL  CARD. 

■  oosTiisra-  oite  oeistt. 

— TO— 

136  state  Street,  Chicago, 

For  Circulars  concerning 

HADLEY'S  LESSONS  IN   LANGUAGE^ 

Price  60  cts.    An  exceedingly  popular  book,  doing  much  good ;  already 
adopted  by  more  than  1000  schools. 

LEE  &  HADLEY'S   ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 
An  Advanced  Course  of  Lessons  in  Iianguage,  for  Grammar  Schools. 
Cloth,  800  pp.    Price,  $1.    This  book  represents  the  improved  and  ad- 
vanced methods  of  teaching. 

ESTELL'S  PROGRAMME  CLOCKS, 
Three  styles,  $14,  $18,  $25.    Splendid  time-keepers  and  perfect  Monitors. 
The  **  Excelsior,"  price  $25,  is  from  a  new  patent  and  very  elegant. 
Send  for  circulars. 

COOK'S  COMBINED  SCHOOL  REGISTER, 
By  O.  S.  Cook,  $1.25  and  $2.   This  is  a  very  unique  affair,  and  serves  the- 
purpose  of  several  books  in  one.    Sample  pages  sent  free  on  application. 

HADLEY  BROTHERS,  Booksellers, 
12-6  136  State  Street,  Chicago. 


LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

HARTFORD,  CONN.,  JANUARY  1,  1875. 

ASSETS,  securely  invested,  ....  $10,105,618  84 
SURPLUS,  free  of  all  liabilities,    ....     1,127,400  84 

INCOME  in  1874, 8,876,854  97 

DIVIDENDS  to  Policy-holders  in  1874,    .  .  .        929,970  48' 

LOSSES  paid  to  families  of  deceased  members  in  1874,  872,812  49 

No  more  substantial  company  in  the  United  States.  Ajevo  good  agents 
wanted.    Apply  to  E.  S.  FOL<!)OM,  Gen.  Agent, 

4-1  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

The  Mutual  Benefit  Life  Insurance  Comp'y 

OF 

Organized  in  1845.  Strictly  mutual.  No  stockholders.  Assets  Jan- 
uary 1,  1875,  $80,588,429.94.  During  the  last  thirty  years  it  has  paid  to 
widows  and  orphans  $17,000,000,  and  paid  in  dividends  over  $16,000,000. 
Policies  issued  on  all  legitimate  plans.  Live  agents  wanted  in  every 
county  in  Indiana,  on  liberal  terms. 

D.  L.  WOOD  &  CO.,  SUte  Agents. 

Rooms  16  and  16,  Talbotf  Block,  N.  W.  corner  Market  and  Pennsyl- 
Tonia  streets,  Indianapolis.  8-lOt 


New  and  Valuable  Text-Books. 

FROM  THE  PRESS  OF 


_  ^'9 

NEW  YOBK. 


OUYOT'S   PHYSICAL   GEOGRAPHY. 

'  The  publfsberB  of  Oayot^s  anriTaled  leriet  of  Geographies  are  gratified  to  anaoiuoe 
that  this  maater-piece  of  (he  great  author  is  now  ready.  Edacators  deiirlng  a  new 
Text- Book  in  this  branch  are  cordially  invited  to  examine  this  work. 


FELTER'S  NEW  PRACTICAL  ARITHMETIC. 

Prepared  expressly  for  the  Fetter  Series, 

By  Prof,  S,  H,  PEABODT^  qf  Mast.  AgrUuliur^l  CoUeg; 

.  This  book  combines  Mental  and  Written  Arithmetic,  is  concise  and  clear  in  its  deA- 
Bitlons  and  rules,  and  contains  an  nnnsaally  large  namber  of  saeh  practical  problems  ■• 
farmers,  meehanies,  and  other  business  men  have  to  solve. 


Prepared  by  Pr«tf,  E.  A.  SHELDON,  of  Oewego  Normal  School,  N.  T. 

Superbly  lllnstnited;  adapted  to' both  the  PHONIC  and  the  WOBD  methods  of  teaekinc 
reading.  Simple  facts  in  natural  science  inc  identally  taught  in  natural,  child  Isngwsga. 


WILLIAMS  AND  BOUTHEBLAND'S 

PATENT  COPY  BOOKS. 

The  patented  form  of  these  books  is  such  that  they  take  a  small  amount  of  desk  room 
and  the  pnge  not  In  use'is  turned  ftt)m  the  pupil  so  that  It  can  not  be  easily  soiled. 

Mos  1  an^  2  present  a  complete  course  of  writing,  including  all  the  letters  and 
capitals. 


OUTOrS  GB00BAPHI18,  FILTBE^S  ABITHMBTIOS, 

OOOLIT'S  PHILOBOPHT,  OOOLBT'8  OHEMISTBT» 
TXHKET'S  NATUBAL  HI8T0BIXS, 

HADLXT*S  LKSSONS  IN  LANOUAOI/BTO 


4^  Descriptive  0»talogiist  and  Special  Circulars  may  always  be  had  on  appUoallMi* 
▲ddrefs 

Oars  of  HADLXT  BEOTHXBS,  Bookselton, 
S-t,f.  •      *         IM  Stale:  ttrset,  Ohtoag* 


EiddleandSchem's 

CyclopsBdia  of  Education 

will  be  published  by  JE.  Steiger.  \ 

Partictilar  attention  la  invited  to  Ahn-Henn's 
German  Series,  Ahn-Henn's  B*rench  Series,  and 
Roffeit's  Ctertnan  ReaderSf  the  excellence  of  which 
iB  Bigpally  attested  by  their  exieMwe  introduction  (without  the  aid  of  any  Agents) 
into  the  Public  Schools  of  New  York,  Milwaukee,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Dayton, 
Hartford*  Rochester,  and  over  60  other  cities— also  to  Douafs  RationtU  Readers, 
Reffelf  s  ArWitnHies,  SchedleKs  Globes  and  Belief  Maps,  and  to  Kindergarten 
literature  and  Kindergarten  Gifts.^German  Boohs  a  specialty.  Large  stock 
-on  hand.  Cat«l(%iies  sent  free.  —  No  Agents  in  the  field. 

B.  Steiger,  22  &U  Frankfort  Str..  NEW  YOEK.' 

TEACHERS'  ASSISTANTS. 


AWARDED  TO  E.   BTEIOEB 
FOB  EXCEIXENCE  OW 

Educational  Publications. 


1  76 
1  60 
1  76 
1  26 

1  26 

126 


fldeoce  of  Iducatlon  and  Art  of  Teaching,  by  John  Ogden,  A.  M .^^ ^.  $1  60 

The  Teachers*  Institute ;  or.  Familiar  Hints  to  Toung  Teachers,  by  W.  B.  Fowle    1  26 

liessons  in  Objects — Graduated  Series,  arranged  by  I.  A.  Sbelden ^^.........olo. 

School  Oovernment-A  Practical  Treatise,  by  F.  8.  Sewell,  A.  M...^»............m01o 

Education  of  American  Girls,  by  Anna  0.  Braoktt ^ « ,^ ^clo 

Sex  and  Education;  or,  A  Fair  Chance  for  Girls,  by  Edward  B.  Clarke,  M.  D.  clo. 
-Sex  in  Education—*  reply  te  the  above  book— Edited  by  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe. 

clo. 
The  Buildlsg  of  a  Brain,  by  B.B.  Clarke,  H.  D ^ ^ ^ »..clo. 

Any  of  the  above  books  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  retail  price. 

1-tf  BO  WEN,  STEWABT  ft  CO.,  80  West  Wathlngton  st. 

J.  &  P.  GRAMLING. 

MERCHANT    TAILORS, 

AND  DEALEES IN 

READY  MADE  CLOTHING, 

sins'  nnunsmrs  ssodb, 

TRUNKS  AND  VALISES, 
No.  35  East  Washington  Street 

lyni ANAPOJJS>  INIK 

Ku.  4  k  i:  k'  I :  Li  F  J.  I.  For  3n>iiir. 

iif,i;4H.1*d  en  ItT'T. 

Sap«rlar  Hell*  oT  trooper  AOd  Tlti, 
tBvu D M  n I r L  t b C  iitf.i&i}ia.iy  Mmus* 
IngB^  lar  Cr'AvfFilrj,  3ci)^BoU,  Farmm, 
F^poridt,  Cvitft  IJattdtt,  fir*  J JCvrvM, 

r>ta-r  VUf^M*,  Gkimmit  ric  TuU^ 
Wiirranted. 

VA^fHrZKIf  A  TIFT, 

10?  b(i(j  LV4  E^utS<K(KOr^  Sl^,GLiKiJ.uai*U, 
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THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST 


SCI.SCTIC 

EDUCATIONAL  SERIES 


McCrufFey's  Speller 
nScCrufFey's  Readers 


mrhite's  Arithmeticss 
Harirey's  G-ranunars 
Eclectic  Geographiess 
Eclectic  Penmansliip 
Venable's  History 

V^  Send /or  Caiaioffue  of  ihest  and  other  TexiSookt, 


WILSON,  HINKLE  &  CO. 


rO(D 

t 
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NEW  BOOKS  JUST  PUBLISHED: 
PestcUozziy  His  Life,   Works  and  Influence. 

Bj  HiRMAN  Kburi,  TiMmalor  in  Philo§&pkif  o/Edueation  i»  th«  Otwego  Normal  and  Train^ 
ing  Bohool.  Embraces  large  extracts  from  Paetaloszi's  writings,  tome  of  which 
hare  not  hithorto  beeo  published  Id  Engliah ;  and  biographies  of  Pestalossi^e  chief 
aesistants.  Also  a  connected  and  particnlar  account  of  the  spread  of  Festaloui^s 
doctrines  and  their  adaptation  to  the  requirements  of  American  schools.  No 
Teacher  should  fail  to  read  this  important  educational  work.  248  sp.,  H  vo  cloth, 
with  Portraito  and  other  tllostrations.    f2.£5. 

Dramas  and  Dramatic  Scenes. 

Xdited  by  W.  H.  Ybhablb,  Author  of  The  Sekool  a»d  Stage,  The  Amatemr  Aelor,  amd 
United  iitaitB  HtMtorjf.  Twenty  Plays  selected  from  the  writings  of  standard  authors. 
Adapted  to  school  and  to  home  exhibitions  and  to  the  ues  of  adTancad  classes  in 
reading,    Illustrations  by  Fabmt.    12  me.  cloth,  236-pp.    fl.SO. 

Eclectic  Historical  Atlas. 

Full  8to.  cloth.  Seighteen  Donbls-Page  Maps,  accnratoly  drswa  and  sngraTcd.  ▲ 
Hand*Book  for  genirai  readers  and  stadsnts  in  History,    f  l.fiO. 

Elements  of  Physics. 

JtoT  Academies  and  Common  Schools.  By  S.  A.  Nortok,  A.  M.,  Professor  in  Ohio  Agri^ 
cultural  and  Mtehanieal  Cottegt,  and  Author  of  SlemenU  qf  StJnral  PkUotophy.  12mo.  • 
cloth,  286  pp.    Liberally  Illnatrated.    SI .16.    Supplies  for  first  introduction  into 
sclioois,  and  single  sample  copies  for  examination  with  a  Tiew  to  introdactioa  into 
schools,  8ic.  per  copy. 


»-tf. 


WILSON,  HINKLX  A  CO.„Publiehers, 

OiBcianati  and  New  York. 


THE  GKBAT  BBUOATIQNAL  WORK  OF  THE  TEABI 
THE 

A2CEEXCAN  EDUCATIOITAL  CTCLOPiBDIA, 
A  REFERENCE  BOOK 

For  all  Xattan'of  BdupAtlon  in  the  Vxilted  States  and  in  iha  WorU. 


•    Oonsidertng  the  Infancy  of  the  United  Statei,  it  is  moat  gratifying  for  the  ftitnre  Idn- 
cational  proepeeti  of  our  oonntry,  that  not  01U7  Teaehare,  School  Oflkeera,  Olergymea, 
LawTere,  Editors,  and  Parenta  vith  ohildren  to  Educate,  bat  the  better  portion  of  the 
public  gennrallj  are  eeekkog  the  infermation  which  le  ttontafned  in  fhie  Oyclopndia. 
The  work  is  indorsed  by  the  State  and  Territorial  Superintendents  of  Schools. 


rolled.  ATerage  Attendance,  Legal  Sohool  Age,  Mnmber  ef  Teachers  and  Average  nay; 
School  Funds  of  the  States  and  Annoal  Sohool  Jleoelpu  and  Szpenditures ;  School  Bta- 
tiatios  of  One  Hundred  American  Ottiee;  Idnoatton  in  other  Ooantries;  Compulsory 
Law  of  Mew  York ;  Educational  Featoree  of  the  pending  Ciril  Bights  Bill ;  Educa- 
tional Associations  and  OouTeutions;  List  of  OoUegesi  UniTersities.  Theological,  Law, 
Kormal  and  Scientific  Schools;  Brief  Sketches  of  the  State  and  Territorial  Superintend- 
ents, and  also  of  Eminent  Educators  who  have  died  during  laat  year ;  List  of  Educa- 
tional Journals ;  List  of  Sohool  Books  published  during  187i.  Fifth  Edition  now  ready , 
with  corrections  to  date. 

1%  aonUdna  SOO  pp,  bound  in  eloth,  $2 ;  mantll*  oortm,  $UM» 
It  will  be  mailed  on  receipt  of  its  coat. 


THE  QBEAT  BOOK  FOB  TEACHEBti  AJNfB  SCHOOL  OFFXOEBSl 

ISLO'Vr  TO  TEIA-OHL 

A  MAXrVAL  ef  XC&TB0])8  lor  a  graded  OOVBSi  of  nrSTBVOTKW: 

Smbraolng  the  sul^ects  usually  pursued  in  Primary,  Intermediate,  Orammar, 
and  High  Bohooia ;  *Ik>,  suggeetions  relative  to  DiseipUne  and  School  Manageaent. 

By  HEMBY  KIDDLU,  A.  M.,  Otty  Bnp't.  of  Pnblie  Insftmottoa,  Saw  York. 
THOMAS  F.  HAABISOH.  Fiiat  Assistant  Sap't.  of  Grammar  Schools,  N.  T.  CHty,  and 

Profsisor  of  Methods  and  Prindplea  of  Teaching  in  Saturdi^y  Normal  Sohool. 

M.  A.  CALKINS,  Fiset  Assist.  8up*bof  Priaaary  Schools  and  Itepiirtmento.  N.  T.  GIty, 

and  Prof,  of  Methods  and  Principles  of  Teaohing  in  Saturday  Hormol  school. 

The  Authors*  long  and  sncoessfhl  ezperlanee  as  Teachers  and  aa  Superintendents  hat 

thoroughly  prapared  them  to  teU  Taachen  and  School  OEIatn  WUAX  10  TXAOa  and 

HOW  TO  TBAOH  IT. 

The  comprehensire  character  of  the  work  is  shown  by  the  studies  embraced!  Bead- 
ing, Phonetics,  Spelling,  Deflnltlons,  O^feet  Lessons,  Oral  Instruction  in  Elements  of 
Sclenee,  Arithmetic  from  notation  thxk)ugb  per  centage,  Tables.  Geography,  Physical 
€h«8raphy.  Grammar,  Gomposition,  Writing,  Drawing,  Book-keeping,  History  of  U. 
a..  Ancient  and  Modern  History,  Botany.  Zoology,  Mineralogy,  Pnysiology  and  Hy- 
giene, Natural  Philosophy,  Astronomy,  Chemistry,  Algebra,  Geometry.  GoTernmenf 
and  Discipline,  Manners  and  Morals,  School  Library,  etc    Price  by  Mail,  IIJ^, 

Ske  ^mnUtin  tf tfnotistud  flstttlilv, 

'*  The  Leading  Educational  Journal  in  America.'*    Specimen  mailed  for  10  cents* 

J.  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co.,  pubiuher^ 

And  Manufcuotiurers  cf  Modern  Sohool  Material. 

14  BOND  STREET,  New  Fork. 

K.  B.— Ov  OnkalocM,  with  400  Ulnstratlon^  la  a  handaeiae  TetoM  of  $U  pn««, 
deserlbing  nearly  4.000  articlet  Ibr  Mbool  use.   Mailed  for  96  oanta.  B-a 


POLITICS 

mYOtmGAMEEICiUJS 

By  CHARLES  NOEDHOFP. 

AiUhor  of  ths""  OmmtmiKtic  Societies  of  the  United  Staie$^"  "Nortkerm, 

Califomia,  Oregon,  and  the  Sofukneh  lelande^*  ^  Qdiforma: 

For  Health,  Fleaeure  and  JUeidenee,*'  etc. 


'It  ilMiild  be  in  the  band  of  ETery  AnMricwn  B#y 


Th«  lUnd-poiat  firom  which  Kr.  NOBDHOVV  ezplmiiui  o«r  irttam  of  GoT«nm«iit, 
and  Um  priaolplM  on  which  Bodcty  ia  founded,  he  sutac  in  the  following  words  In  his 
PmCmo  to  pnnnts  nnd  tonohcn  • 

'*  I  belicTc  thnt  free  coTcrnment  !■  %  poUticnl  nppUcntion  of  tho  Ohrlitinn  thoorj  of 
lifo ;  Ui*t  nt  the  bnie  or  the  repnbllonn  i/stem  lies  the  Golden  Bale  ;  nnd  thnt  to  be  » 
food  dtlaen  of  the  United  Btntee  one  onght  to  be  imbned  with  the  epirit  of  Ohrletinnltj 
and  to  bellcTe  in  nnd  not  npon  the  teaohinge  of  Jeene.  He  condemned  •elf-ceeklng, 
ooTotoneneee,  hypocrley,  cU«  diitinetions,  enry,  malloe,  nndne  and  Ignoble  ambition ; 
and  he  inonloated  aelf>reetraint,  repreeaion  of  the  lower  and  meaner  paaelone,  Ioto  to 
the  neighbor,  contentment,  gentleneee,  regard  for  the  righta  and  happlneee  of  othoin. 
and  reepeot  for  the  law.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Tioes  be  condemned  are  those  also 
which  are  dangerous  to  the  perpetuity  of  republican  goTemment ;  and  that  the  princi- 
ples he  inculcated  may  be  properly  used  as  tests  of  the  merits  of  a  political  system  or 
a  public  policy.  In  this  spirit  I  hare  written,  believing  that  thus  *  gOTemment  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people,*  can  be  most  clearly  justlfled  and  explained.** 

•«  ]IOBDHOFF*0  POIXriCS'*  has  already  been  introduced  as  a  t«st>book 
into  some  of  the  best  Hi^  Bchools  in  the  country.  The  WooDWAun  High  Bobool  of 
Oinoinnati,  Ohio,  and  the  Ctambtuu  Uion  School  are  among  the  number.  It  reoelToa 
the  highest  oossmendation  of  the  best  ihirnhmn  and  the  most  experienced  Teachers. 

Bend  the  following  ftwn  Hon.  A.  J.  Blekoir,  Bup*t.  OlcTeland  Schools : 

OmoB  or  OiTT  SimniirTnnnnT  or  Insnuonon, 

SM  Superior  st.,  OleTeland,  O.,  March  90, 187ft. 
We  onght,  especially  in  tho  lower  schools,  to  do  all  that  may  be  possible  to  diflhae 
such  knowledge  as  shall  lead  to  an  intelligent  use  of  the  right  of  sufh-age,  and  I  tbero> 
fere  oommeod,  most  hearily,  this  elfort  of  Mr.  Mordholf  to  bring  the  study  of  Political 
Bconomy  within  Ihs  capacity  of  the  aTcmge  boy  and  girl  of  fkom  fourteen  to  eighteen 
Tsnri  of  afls* 
'  ANDBXW  J.  BIOKOFF. 

OmoB  SvHniarxMnun  Pvbuo  Sobooli, 
Vinoennns,  Ind.,  March  1»,  1S76. 
Fninnn  Olooit  :— Many  thanks  for  Bordhoff  *s  Politics  for  Toang  Americans.  I  have 
examined  it  carefolly  and  proncuDCe  it  the  best  book  on  that  sntject  te  pHni,  not  oz- 
cspting  the  more  ▼oluminous  ones.    It  has  the  true  Amwrimm  Hug,    It  should  be  in 
tho  huBdf  of  orery  boy  in  our  country. 

Tovs  trvly,  J.  0.  OHABLTOB. 

liberal  ienns  for  first  introduction.  Copies  for  examination,  with  a 
▼lew  to  introduction,  sent  to  teachers  and  school  officers  on  receipt  of 
half  the  retail  price. 

Catalogue  of  School  and  College  Text  Books  mailed  free  to  anjr 
teacher  or  school  officer  on  application. 


PubliBhed  by  HABFBB  ft  BROS.,  Franklin  Sqnmre,  H.  Y. 
4-tf      AddNM  9.  M.  OLOOTT,  IncUanapoliB. 


SEND  BY 


POSTAL  CARD, 


oosTi3sra-  oiste  obitt. 


To  HAMiET  BKOTHERS,  63  and  65  WasUnffion  St.,  Cbieayo,  for 
Cireulam  concerniufs:— 

Hadley's  liessons  in  I<anfsrnafre, '  Price,  60  cts.  An  ezoeedingly  popaUr 
book,  doiug  marh  good  ;  already  adopted  by  more  than  1000  whoola. 

I<ee  A  Hadley*s  Ensrlisb  Grammar,  An  Advanced  Course  of  Lessons  In 
Language  for  Grammar  Schools.  Cloth,  3(H)  pp.  Price,  fl.  This  book  represents  the 
improved  and  advanced  methods  of  teachiDg. 

Efltell's  Profpramme  Cloekii,  Three  stylAs,  914,  fl8,  $23.  Splendid  Time- 
keepers and  perftoct  Monitors,  "excelsior,**  price  925,  is  Arom  a  new  patent  and  Tery 
elegent     Send  for  circulars. 

Cook's  Combined  School  Kefpister,  by  0.  S.  Cock,  91.26  and  92.  This  is  a 
T«ry  ouique  aiiair,  aad  serves  the  purpose  of  several,  books  in  one.  Sample  pages  s»nt 
f^e9  on  application. 

&-tf  HADLET  BROTHERS,  Booksellers,  6.3  and  65  Washington  st.,  Chicago. 


03f  E  CENT.  One  cent  will  buy  a  Postal  Card.    Write  on  the  face  ONE  CENT. 

ONE  CENT,  of  it,  The  N.  E.  J.  of  Education,  16  Hawley  street,  ONE  CEBTT. 

ONE  CENT.  Boston,  Mass.    And  then  write  on  the  reverse  side,  ONE  CENT. 

ONE  CENT.  **  Please  send  me  your  prospectus  containing  a  list  of  ONE  CENT, 

ONE  CENT,  over  200  important  articles  to  teachers,  and  a  speci-  ONE  CENT. 

ONE  CENT,  men  copy  of  our  paper,"  signing  your  name  and  ad-  ONE  CENT, 

ONE  CENT,  dress  in  full.    Drop  it  into  the  post  office,  and  you  ONE  CENT. 

ONE  CENT,  will  bless  the  day  you  invested  one  cent  for  this  ONE  CENT. 

ONE  CENT,  postal  card  and  s?nt  it  to  the  New  England  ONE  CENT. 

ONE  CENT.  Journal  of  Edacatlon,  the  largest  and  best  ONE  CENT. 

ONE  CENT.  Educational  paper  in  the  world.  ONE  CENT. 


LIFE  INSJQRANCE  COMPANY, 

HARTFORD,  CONN.,  JANUARY  1,  1875. 

ASSETS,  securely  invested,  ....  $10,105,618  84 
SURPLUS,  free  of  all  liabilities,    ....     1,127,400  84 

INCOME  in  1874, 8,876,864  97 

DIVIDENDS  to  Policy-holders  in  1874,    .  .  .        929,970  48 

LOSSES  paid  to  families  of  deceased  members  in  1874,  872,812  49 

No  more  substantial  company  in  the  United  States.  A  few  good  agenU 
wanted.    Apply  to  E.  8.  FOLSOM,  Gen.  Agent, 

4-1  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

The  Mutual  Benefit  Life  Insurance  Comp'v 

OP 

Organized  in  1845.  Strictly  mutual.  No  stockholders.  Assets  Jan- 
uary 1,  1875,  130,538,429.94.  During  the  last  thirty  years  it  has  paid  to 
widows  and  orphans  $17,000,000,  and  paid  in  dividends  over  $16,000,000. 
Policies  issued  on  all  legitimate  plans.  Live  agents  wanted  in  every 
county  in  Indiana,  on  liberal  terms. 

D.  L.  WOOD  &  CO.,  State  Agents. 

Rooms  15  and  16,  Talbott  Block,  N.  W.  corner  Market  and  Pennsyl- 
Tania  streets,  Indianapolis.  8-lOt 


UrmU.  irOHMAL  SCHOOL, 

LEBANON,  WARREN  COUNTY,  OHIO. 


Institute  of  Six  Weeks,  oomineneiiis  July  IS,  1875. 

The  fact  that  the  brief  time  afforded  in  County  Institutes  renders  them 
almost  useless  for  the  THOROUGH  STUDY  of  any  branch,  is  obvious; 
and  the  fact  that  a  succession  of  lectures  by  the  most  able  lecturer,  with- 
out earnest  study,  can  never  give  those  that  merely  listen  any  definite  ot 
thorough  knowledge  on  any  subject,  is  now  generally  understood  by  the 
multitudes  of  teachers  who  have  been  thus  victimized.  Hence,  these 
short  County  Institutes  are  more  complained  of,  as  very  expensive  and 
almost  useless,  promising  much  and  accomplishing  little,  but  the  pecu- 
niary advantages  of  those  who  originate  them.  The  expression  of  thifi 
state  of  feeling,  coming  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  has  induced  mo  to 
make  more  extensive  arrangements  every  year  to  accommodate  those 
teachers  who,  during  their  vacation,  wish  to  STUDY  or  REVIEW  any 
of  the  common  branches  thoroughly,  and  to  obtain  the  best  methods  of 
teaching  them. 

Opportunity  will  also  be  given  to  study  many  of  the  higher  branches 
with  facilities  that  no  other  Institution  in  the  West  affords,  so  far  as  I 
know. 


Two  cUmmw  in  KNOLISH  ORAM  MAR,  of  different  grac^a,  will  be  Bnttalned,  to 
meet  the  wanti  of  all.  The  higher  class  will  glre  a  thoroagh  reriew  in  the  principles 
and  practice  of  both  syntax  and  analysis. 

A  new  and  beantiftil  method  of  analysis  in  MENTAL  ARITHMETIC,  will  be  snb- 
ititnted  for  the  flnctnatiog,  ansatisfactory  methods  given  in  the  books,  and  nsed  in 
nearly  all  the  schools  and  institutes.  The  now  analysis  is  adapted  to  all  grades  of 
problems,  and  renders  the  itudy  exciting  and  thorough. 

The  same  method  of  analysis,  with  suitable  modlflcatlens,  is  introduced  Into  WRIT- 
TEN ARITHMETIC,  and  the  study  is  thas  transformed  from  the  dull,  repulsive  work* 
ing  of  examples  according  to  rales,  with  stereotyped  expUnatlons,  Into  a  clear  and 
interesting  analysis,  applicable  at  onco  to  erery  kind  of  scien^fic  problem  and  busi- 
ness transaction,  freeing  the  student  from  stupid  book  ru'es,  by  giving  him  in  school 
what  the  most  anccessfnl  business  men  acquire  out  of  school,  an  Insight  into  relation!. 

The  change  is  such  that  even  those  who  think  themselves  natnrslly  dull  in  arithmetic 
become  inter-ested,  and  overcome  their  antipathy  to  this  study.  Three  classes  of  dif- 
ferent grades  will  be  sustained  in  Written  Arithmetic. 

GBOORAPHf  is  taught  by  a  variety  of  devices  and  expedients,  novel  and  effective, 
embracing  all  the  advantages  of  the  Guyot  method,  so  extensively  and  ably  set  forth 
by  the  Oswego  teachers,  and  other  methods  of  great  value.  MAP  DRAWING,  by  the 
best  method,  receives  especial  attention. 

ELOCUTION,  as  a  branch,  will  be  so  managed  as  not  only  to  give  vocal  culture,  bat 
a  thorough  drill  in  the  elementary  sounds,  by  an  attractive  and  exciting  methud  of 
training  a  class  or  a  school,  in  onthographic  parsing  of  the  phonic  aud  written  ele- 
ments of  words.    The  best  methods  of  teaching  spelling  will  receive  attention. 

TEACHING  THE  ALPHABET.  The  method  adopted  here,  in  which  onr  pupil- 
teachers  are  trained,  combines  all  the  advantages  of  the  wobd  mkthoo,  the  objkot- 
LissoN  mTHonand  the  phonio  method,  and  cou verts  the  labor  of  teaching  a-b-c  classes 
into  a  pleasure  for  the  teacher  and  pupils.  It  saves  from  one  half  to  four-Afths  of  the 
time  necessary  to  make  good  readers  by  any  other  method. 

DRAWING  and  PENMANSHIP  will  each  be  taught  in  a  course  of  twenty  lessons, 
with  special  design  of  enabling  teachers  to  use  the  latest  and  best  methods  of  teaching 
these  branches  in  their  schools. 


JTATIONAL  KORMAL  SCHOOL 


HIGHER  BRANCHES. 

One  LATTN  CLASS  will  be  instained  In  G»sar  ;  and  one,  beslnniofr. 

BOTANY  Kod  Z0<»L<>6Y  will  be  tnuicbt  in  a  ter\r»  of  daily  drillM,  with  the  dealRn  of 
giving  tfacheri  the  ability  of  URlnc  them  aa  exorcltea  of  gn^at  interest  in  obj-ct  illoi- 
tratlon,  and  as  a  cIam  of  exercises  that  will  be  worth  more  than  all  conceivable  penal- 
ilea  in  securing  rexnlar  and  prompt  attendance  of  ail  grades  of  pupils. 

An  exptri mental  class  in-  CMBMISTRY  and  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY  will  have 
daily  nsH  of  an  extun^lve  apparatus,  and  a  great  varittty  of  the  most  pleasing  and  brll* 
llant  experiments  nt  these  eciencea  will  be  performed  and  explainM  by  the  students. 

A  rnre  opportunity  will  be  given  for  the  prtctical  study  uf  GBOLOOY  and  MINB- 
BALOOY,  both  by  claM-room  exerciaea  and  daily  excursions  over  the  Lebanon  groap 
of  the  OM  Silurian.  No  other  locality  will  compare  with  this  for  these  stndiea.  8ta- 
dent<«  often  collect  g<>od  cabinets  of  minerals  and  fossils  in  this  course  of  six  weeks, 
and  thus  mwke  e  reliable  basis  for  a  thomnfrh  and  general  knowledge  of  Geology  and 
Mineralogy.  Without  such  basis  in  the  study  of  nature  all  book  recitations  and  le»- 
tnres  given  even  in  connection  with  extensive  cabinets,  am  comparatively  useless. 

A  thorouKh  and  practical  system  of  teaching  PHYSIOLOGY  will  be  developed  hj 
the  use  i  f  a  frencb  mannikin  and  skeleton  ;  also  of  chartK,  models  and  other  faciUttoi. 

Three  classes,  of  different  icra<les,  will  be  sustained  in  ALGEBRA. 

The  class  in  SURVEYING  will  have  daily  practice,  in  the  fluid,  with  requisite  In- 
■truments.  It  is  only  necessary  that  a  persun  have  a  knowledKn  of  arithmetic  to  en- 
ter this  class.  Former  classes,  during  the  term  of  six  weeks,  obtained  such  a  knowl- 
edge of  surveying  as  enabled  them  to  perform  all  the  oidinary  duties  of  county  Bnr- 
Teyors,  with  accuracy  and  dispatch. 

An  aditiiioxal  clais  in  BNtilNRERING  will  be  organised  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  have  mastered  Geometry  and  TriicoHomecry.  A  transit,  leveling  instrument,  and 
theodolite  will  be  u^ed  bv  the  different  sectiiins  of  this  class. 

A  class  in  BOOKKEEPING  will  be  organised,  which,  in  connection  with  the  olasMS 
Jn  Comm^'rcial  Arithmetic  and  Penmanship,  will  give  the  pupil  a  good  knowledge  of 
ordinary  Donble-Entry  BoukkeepinR,  and  the  ability  to  manage  a  set  of  books  in  anj  ' 
ordinary  retail  or  wholesale  business.  The  time  of  the  pupil  must  necessarily  be  given 
entirely  to  thvse  three  branches  in  order  to  accomplish  such  a  work  for  himself  in 
six  weeks. 

Eitpe«;lal  attention  will  be  given  by  the  Principal  to  the  ART  OF  TEACHING,  and 
to  snch  methods  of  conducting  recitations  as  will  not  only  secure  earnest  attention 
during  the  recitati  »ns,  but  will  Inspire  every  pupil  with  enthusiasm  for  the  next. 
Thus  the  entire  feeling  of  a  school  is  changed  from  reluctant  forco-work  in  study  and 
order,  to  that  of  cheerful  and  eager  effort  to  excel  in  the  mastery  of  subjects,  and  in 
the  lossons  and  dntes  assigned. 

SCHOOL  MANAGEMENT,  by  these  and  other  corresponding  arrangements,  is 
chanK<'d  from  watching,  scolding,  and  puni«hing  laey  and  shirking  pupils— a  work  as 
6xhau<)ting  and  dnvradiog  to  the  teacher  as  it  is  odious  and  depraving  to  the  pnpil — 
into  that  of  inspiring  and  Kuidin<  energAtic  and  ambitious  students  in  their  eager 
efforts  to  acquit  themselves  well  in  their  school  woik. 

The  teacher  is  thus  changed  from  a  suspicious,  exacting  tyrant,  whose  demands  it 
if  honorable  to  evade,  into  a  respected  and  trusted  friend,  with  whose  wishes  it  is  n 
pleasure  t.»  comply. 

Great  numbt^rs  uf  teachers  who  have  adopted  these  Normal  Methods  of  class  and 
school  m  tnaicement,  have  afterward  reported  that  teachiuK  became  a  new  business,  as 
pleasant  and  exciting  as  it  was  before  vexations  and  exhausting. 

General  Statementn.— In  consequence  of  the  superior  facilities  afforded  at  ths 
Normal  institute,  iu  connection  with  the  National  Normal  School,  the  number  in  at- 
tendance ha<  increased  at  every  successive  Institute.  Our  sessions  are  as  Ions  as  else- 
where, onr  apparatus  more  complete,  and  th**  range  of  br«nche4  much  larger  than  nt 
any  other  Normal  Institnt<*or  Normal  Schnol  yet  organised  in  the  Nation.  Ail  who 
wish  to  study  any  uf  the  branches  in  the  programme,  will  have  opportunity  to  attend 
regular  recitations;  while  those  who  wish  to  attend  the  Institute  for  its  general  ad- 
vantages, for  rest,  recreation  and  social  enjoyment,  will  And  suitable  arrangemsnli 
and  ample  opportunity  for  suoh  purposes. 

The  entire  corps  of  teachers  for  the  long  sessions  will  be  engaged  during  the  ibort 
ssssion,  this  year. 

Tuition,  per  week,  91,  payable  in  advance,  from  the  time  of  entering  to  tbssnd  of 
the  session. 

Table  board,  per  week,  from  91.60  to  92. 

Bent  of  plainly  nimlBhed  room,  per  week,  43  cents  to  60  cents. 

Send  for  a  Catalogue ;  the  "  Professional  History**  contained,  gives  many  of  tbs  Im- 
proved methods  of  class  mapagement  practised  here,  and  not  elsewhere. 

AUPBEJD   HOIAROOK, 
«-tf  PrinelpaL 


SPICELAND  ACADEMY 

This  popular  Institution  is  prepared  to  receive  students  at  any  time, 
and  to  give  them  thorough  instruction  in  all  that  pertains  to  a  good 
practical  Education. 

Oixir  Sx>eo;lAl-eies 

Are  to  fit  students  for  College,  and  prepare  teachers  for  Public  Schools. 

Classical,  Scientific  and  Commercial  Departments  are  sustained. 

A  three  years'  High  School  course  aflbrds  opportunities  but  little  infe- 
rior to  most  colleges,  at  much  less  expense.  Both  sexes  have  equal  priv- 
ileges. Students  have  access  to  extensive  Libraries,  Chemical  and  Philo- 
sophical Apparatus,  Geological  Cabinets.  Several  excellent  literary  so- 
oieties  are  sustamed. 

Board  can  be  had  in  the  village  for  $3  to  $3.25  per  week,  including 
leparate  rooms,  fuel,  lights,  etc.  A  Boarding  Hall,  with  furnished  rooms^ 
gives  an  opportunity  to  those  who  wish  to  board  themselves,  of  saving 
from  $1  to  $2  per  week.  A  great  many  rooms  in  the  village  can  also  be 
had  by  those  who  wish  to  board  themselves. 

Pariicolar  Attention  giv^n  to  got  ting  rood  sitnatlons  for  yoacg  Ladln. 

Teroit  in  adTanot*  In  High  School  fiorn  85  o«iiU  to  fl  per  ve«k.  In  Commercial  De- 
partment, per  week,  fl.     In  Grammar  Schoul,  75  cent*. 

TboM  who  take  IcMona  la  Muiic  paj  a  imall  additional  fee  for  use  of  instmrnent 
and  iustrnciion. 

The  i^ppcial  Normal  Term  will  begin  Jnlj  27,  and  continne  five  weeks.  The  Begalar 
Fall  term  will  commence  8eptenib<*r  7,  and  contlue  fifteen  weeks. 

Bplocland  it  eitaatpd  In  Henry  county,  Indiana,  2>^  miles  north  of  Dnnrelth,  and  8 
■oath  of  Newcustie,  to  which  places  datly  mute  lines  are  established. 

For  farther  Informrtion  or  Catalogues,  address 
6-tf  TIMOTHT  WlUSOSr,  Prlnelpal. 

HOPEWELL  NORMAL  INSTITUTE 

Iiocated  nt  HOPEWEIili,  nenr  Bnilemirllle,  Jennlnv*  €:••,  Ind. 


The  third  annual  session  of  this  Institute  will  begin  on  Tuesday,  July 
27,  with  enlarged  accommodations  and  increased  facilities  for  instruction. 
The  corps  of  regular  teachers  will  consist  of  Thomas  Armstrong,  Prin- 
cipal of  Hopewell  Academy ;  J.  J.  Mills,  Assist.  Sup't.  Indianapolis, 
schools;  E.  S.  Miller,  Sup't.  North  Vernon  Schools. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  instructors  to  make  this  the  most  efficient  and 
practical  institute  over  held  in  this  section  of  the  State. 

Among  other  apeeitU  inducements^  a  lesson  in  vocal  music  will  be  given 
erery  day,  without  extra  chargej^ 

This  is  a  rare  opportunity  for  teachers  to  prepare  themselves  more 
thoroughly  for  the  work  of  their  profession  at  a  very  small  cost. 

Tuition,  for  the  term  of  five  weeks,  $5  in  advance.  Good  and  conve- 
nient boarding  can  be  had  for  from  $2.50  to  $8  per  week. 

For  further  information  address 

THOMAS  ARMSTRONG,  Principal. 

6-4  Butlersville,  Jennings  County,  Ind. 


THB  QBBAT  EDUCATIONAL  WOKK  OP  THE  TBABI 

THE 

AlCEEICAir  EDUCATIOML  CTCLOPiBDIA. 

A  REFERENCE  BOOK 

For  all  ICatten  of  EducftUon  In  the  United  States  and  in  the  World. 


Considering  the  infancy  of  the  United  States,  it  is  most  gratifying  for  thefatnre  Ida- 
cational  prospects  of  our  country,  tbat  not  only  Teachers,  School  Officers,  Cl«rgymei| 
Lawyers,  Editors,  aud  Parents  with  children  to  Educate,  but  the  better  portion  of  the 
public  generally  are  set'lciug  the  information  which  is  contained  in  this  Oyciopasdla. 

The  woric  is  iudorsed  by  the  State  aud  Territurial  Superintendents  ofSchools. 

It  coutaios  a  Uistory  of  Educatiouai  Laud  Grants  and  the  Feabody  Fuud;  Oeograph- 
ical  and  Scientific  Discoverits  for  past  eighteen  months;  latest  Educational  Statistics  for 
the  entire  country,  cumprisiog  !<  umber  of  Schools,  School  Houses  and  of  Pupils  En- 
rolled, Aveiage  Attendance,  Legal  School  Age,  Number  of  Ttachers  and  Average  pay; 
School  Funds  of  the  States  and  Annual  School  Becelpts  and  Expenditures;  School  St»« 
tistics  of  One  Hundred  American  Cities;  Kdacation  in  other  Countries;  Compulsory 
Law  of  ^ew  York;  Educational  Features  of  the  pending  Civil  Klghts  Bill;  Educa- 
tional Associations  and  Conventions ;  List  of  Colleges,  Univorsliies,  Theological,  Law, 
Normal  aud  Sciuoiiflc  Schools;  Brief  Sketches  of  the  State  and  Territorial  Superintend* 
•Dta,  and  also  of  Eiuluent  Educators  who  have  died  during  last  year ;  List  of  Educa- 
tional Jour  nals ;  List  of  School  Books  published  daring  187i.  Fifth  Edition  now  ready, 
with  corrections  to  dat«. 

It  oontains  300  pp.  bound  in  oloth,  $2 ;  manlUa  oovers,  $1.50. 

It  will  be  mailed  on  receipt  of  its  cost. 


THE  GREAT  BOOK  FOR  TEACHERS  AND  SCHOOL  OFFICERS  I 

liO^SAT   TO   TE^OH. 

A  11AN7AL  of  XETHOSS  for  a  graded  COIIBSS  of  INSTBVOTXON: 

Embracing  the-sultjects  usually  pursued  in  Primary,  Intermediate,  Qrammar* 
and  Higll  Bohoola;  also,  suggesllons  relative  to  Discipline  and  School  Management. 

By  UBKIIT  KIDDLE,  A.  M.,  City  Sup't.  of  Public  Instruction,  New  York. 
THOU  AS  F.  HARRISON.  First  Assistant  8up*t.  of  Grammar  Schools,  N.  T.  City,  and 

Professor  of  aiethods  and  Principles  of  Teaching  in  Saturday  Normal  School. 

N.  A.  CALKINS,  First  Assist.  Sup*t.  of  Primary  Schools  and  Departments,  N.  T.  City, 

and  Prof,  of  Methods  and  Principles  of  Teaching  in  Saturday  Normol  School, 

The  Authors'  long  and  successful  experience  as  Teachers  and  as  Superintendents  ba« 

thoroughly  prepared  them  to  tell  Teachers  and  School  Oiflcers  WHAT  TO  TEACH  and 

HOW  TO  TEACH  IT. 

The  comprehensive  character  of  the  work  is  shown  by  the  studies  embraced:  Bead-  • 
ing,  Phonetics,  Spelling,  Definitions,  Olject  Lessons,  Oial  Instruction  in  Elements  of 
Science,  Arithmetic  from  notation  through  per  centage.  Tables,  Geography,  Physical 
Geography,  Grammar,  Composition,  Writing,  Drawing,  Book-keeping,  History  of  U. 
8.,  Ancient  and  Modern  History,  Botany,  Zoology,  Mineralogy,  Physiology  and  Hy- 
giene, Natural  Philosophy,  Astronomy.  Chemiatry,  Algebra,  Geometry,  Governmeat 
and  Discipline,  Manners  and  Morals,  School  Library,  etc.    Price  by  Mail,  11.86. 


"  The  Leading  Educational  Journal  in  America.'*    Specimen  mailed  for  zo  cants* 

J.  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co.,  publishers. 

And  Manufdctwrers  of  Modern  School  Material. 
14  BOND  STREET,  New  York. 

M.  B.— Our  Catalogue,  with  400  illastrationi,  is  a  handsome  TOlnaia  of  844  pafM* 
dMeribing  nearly  4.000  articles  for  school  use.    Mailed  for  25  eants.  8-0 


STILL  nr  ADVANCE  T 

THE  ANDREWS  "TRIUMPH." 


A. 


• 
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Over  800,000  now  in  use,    Et- 

W' 

^-^  ery  Be&t guaranteed  for  four  yean. 
Strength, 

Comfort, 

Health, 

Beauty, 

w 

Economy. 

SCHOOL  DESK  AND  SEAT, 

THE  BEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

We  confldeDtly  offer  the  Trlumi>h  aa  beyond  all  comparison  the  Beet  School  Deek  ii 
the  market.  Adj  candid  examiner  can  be  convinced  of  iu  enperior  merit  by  personal 
examination.  More  than  HALF  the  new  School  Bouses  of  Indiana  are  seated  with  it, 
and  we  have  yet  to  hear  of  the  first  caM  of  dissatisfaction.  The  SUPERIOR  WORK- 
M ANSDIP  and  FINISH  of  onr  Furniture  makes  its  cost  greater  than  that  of  most 
other  manufacturers,  but  our  nneqnaled  facilities  and  immense  trade  enable  us  to  mert 
any  ITonoraMe  Comp«(<tfoa..    Don't  fcrg^  to  corrttpomd  with  as  h^ore  you  buf. 

Globes,  Maps,  Charts, 

Philosophical  Apparatus, 
Physiological  Charts, 
Dictionaries, 

Trustees'  and  Teachers' 
Becords. 

Blackboards,  Crayons,  Liquid  Slatiog,  Patent 
Erasers  and  eyerythlng  required  in  the  School 
Boom* 


Church  and  Hall  Seating  and  Office  Furniture  a  Specialty. 

Prompine88y  Honest  Work^  Square  Dealing, 

C.  E.  DICKINSON  &  CO. 

36  South  Meridian  Street,  lodiaospelii. 
C.  X.  DICKIKSOV.  J.  S.  SMITH. 

4^tf 


KiddleandSchem's 

Cyclopaedia  of  Education 

will  he  published  hy  E.  Steiger.  \ 

Particular  attention  is  invited  to  Ahn-Henn't 
German  Hertes,  Ahn-Henn's  Prench  Series,  and 
Roffelt's  Oertnan  Readers,  the  excellence  of  which 
is  signally  attested  by  their  extensive  introduction  (vrithout  the  aid  of  any  Agents) 
into  the  Public  Schools  of .  New  York,  Milwaukee,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Dayton, 
Hartford.  Rochester,  and  over  60  other  cities— also  to  UouzYs  Jtntional  Readers, 
Reffelfs  Arithtnetlrs,  Schedlers  Qlobes  and  Relief  Maps,  hnd  to  Kinder ffarten 
Literature  and  Klndergai'ten  6ifts,^Q^n^nutn  Books  a  specialty.  Large  stock 
on  hand.  Catalogues  sent  free.  —  No  Jgents  in  the  field.  ^ 

JE.  Steiger,  22  &  24  Frankfort  Str.,  NEW  YOBK. 

TEACHERS'  ASSISTANTS. 


AWABDKD  TO  B.   BTEXOEB 
VOR  EXCELLENCE  OF 

Educational  Publications. 


Sdonce  of  Idncatfon  and  Art  of  Teaching,  by  John  Ogden,  A.  M fl  60 

The  Teachers'  Institute;  or,  Familiar  Hints  to  Toung  Teachers,  by  W.  B.  Fowls    1  26 

Lessons  in  Objects — Graduated  Series,  arranged  by  E.  A.  Sheldeu ^ do.    1  76 

School  OovemmeDt— A  Practical  Treatise,  by  F.  8.  Seweil,  A.  M m*.cIo    1  60 

Education  of  American  Qirls,  by  Anna  0.  Bracktt ^ ..do    1  76 

Sex  and  Education;  or,  A  Fair  Chance  for  Girls,  by  Edward  B.  Clarke,  M.  D.  do.    1  26 
Sex  in  Sducation—a  reply  te  the  above  book^Edited  by  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe. 

do.    1  26 
The  Buildlsg  of  a  Brain,  by  E.  B.  Clarke,  M.  D do.    1  26 

Any  of  the  above  books  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  retail  price. 

I'tf BOWEN,  STEWART  &  CO..  30  West  Wathlngton  st. 

J.  &  P.  GRAMLING, 

MERCHANT    TAILORS, 

AND  DEALERS  IN 

READY  MADE  CLOTHING, 

AEMf  i»  FlElIilHi  600D8» 

TRUNKS  AND  VALISES, 
No.  35  East  Washington  Street 

Rtiptrioi-  Bf  Mt  *r  Coppmp  «i<!  TJa^ 

Bm*:  tiled  whti  LiipV4tKotaryB«n^< 

r,nitrr   Chtrk^,   CltivtAt^  tif^      Fujibr 
WarratJtciL 

TA»I>t'ZE:M  *TIFT, 

im  B2ld  1L>4  £uL|ict»Il4St.«Qiwm(B«(l. 


MUZ.  Z.  S. 


Fun  (oa«d,  low  prtoed,  warrantod  agslnsi  toaakast. 
'• ''gftollrartioulara^rloM.  eto.»  Htuttrm, 
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THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST 


EDUCATIONAL  SERIES 


nilcGuffey's  Speller 
IKEcGuffey^s  Readers 
Ray^s  Ari-Umietics 
ITITliite's  Arithmetics 
Harvey's  Grammars 
Eclectic  Geographies 
Eclectic  Penmanship 
Venable's  History 

•ar"  Send /or  Oaiaioffue  of  iketc  and  other  Texi^lhoJbe, 


WILSON,  HINKLE  &  CO. 
catcjxmA'Tt  ■xrssvr  'vo; 
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NEW  BOOKS  JUST  PUBLISHED: 
Pestalozzi,  His  Life,   Works  and  Influence. 

By  Hkbm AW  Kb0^i,  Tn$lruetor  m  Philoncpkp  a/  Edueatitm  im  the  Ono^gt  Normal  amd  Trmim- 
iwg  Sekoot.  SmbmcM  larg«  extracu  from  PenUloExi**  writioKs,  eome  of  whick 
have  ii<t  bithfrto  been  pabti«hed  io  Kn^li^h  ;  and  biofrapbies  of  Ptrstalossi**  chief 
ustttants.  Also  a  connected  and  particalar  acconnt  of  the  Kpread  of  Peetaloui't 
doctrine*  and  their  adaptation  to  the  reqairemfnts  of  American  schools.  H« 
Teacher  should  fail  to  read  this  Important  educational  work.  218  sp.,  8  to  cloth, 
with  FortraiU  and  other  iilnstrations.    $2.25. 

Dramas  and  Dramatic  Scenes. 

Idited  by  W.  H.  Ybk ablv,  Author  of  Tk»  Beltnol  and  8tag§,  Tlu  Amaiemr  Adar,  ami 
United  tlaie$  Biatory.  Twenty  Plars  selected  from  the  writings  of  standard  authors. 
Adapted  to  school  and  to  home  exhibitions  and  to  the  nes  of  advanced  clsissi  Ib 
reading,    Illustrations  by  JTabmt.    12  mo.  cloth,  236  pp.    $1.60. 

Eclectic  Historical  Alleys. 

Full  Sto.  cloth.  Eelghteen  Double -Page  Maps,  accurately  drawn  and  engnTad.  ▲ 
Hand-Book  for  general  readers  and  students  in  History.    $1.50. 

Elements  of  Physics. 

Wot  Academies  and  Common  Schools.  By  S.  A.  Norton,  A.  M .,  Profheaor  in  OUa  A§H' 
anltarai  and  Mechamieal  Cotlege,  and  Author  of  Elements  of  NaUtral  Phitotopky.  ISae. 
cloth,  286  pp.  Liberally  11  luntrated.  $1.15.  Supplies  for  first  in troductioB  into 
schools,  and  single  sample  copies  for  examination  with  a  view  to  introduetioa  lato 
schools,  81c.  per  copy. 

WILSON.  HINKLS  k  CO.,  Publishers, 
>— It  Oinciaaatl  aod  New  Tark. 


ittdimra  State  jfonnal  mhai 

TERRE  HAUTE,  IND. 

mm* 

This  Inttltntlon  la  now  thoroughly  organlE«d,  and  is  doing  an  efflclent  ▼•>rk. 
It  it  the  Profeuional  School  for  the  Teachers  of  the  State.     Two  ooorsei  of  !•• 
stmctioD  have  been  arranged  ;  an  Klementary  and  an  Advanced  coarse. 
The  design  of  the  first  is  to  thoroaghlj  qaaUfjr  Yonng  Men  and  Woaea   tmt 

TEACHING  IN  THE  COUNTRY  SCHOOLS, 

and  in  the  different  grades  of  the  GITT  SCHOOLS,  below  the  High  School. 

The  design  of  the  sscomd  is  to  qnalify  the  Student  for  teaching  in  the  higher  gradei 
of  the  Fnbllo  Schools. 

EXPEN8KS: 

TuiTiOH  »  Fbii.  Board,  Inclnding  fuel  and  lights,  can  be  obtained  in  good  temlliet 
for  S3  60  to  $4  00  per  we«k.  By  renting  rooms,  and  boarding  themselTea,  Stndenti  omi 
reduce  their  expenses  to  les*  than  S2.6U  per  week. 

The  rail  Term  will  begin  September  8th,  1876.  and  will  close  Dec.  2lBt. 

Schools  for  obserTatioQ  and  practice  are  connected  with  the  Normal  School. 

For  farther  Information,  send  for  a  Catalogne. 

Township  Trustees  and  school  officers  generally  are  Invited  to  send  th*lr  addresses, 
and  Catalogues  will  be  sent  to  them. 

WM.  A.  JONES,  Pres't. 

t-\y  .  iBdlana  B(at«  ITonnal  Seho*!. 


ADAMS,  MANSUR  &  CO., 

Offor  the  largest  and  best  apppointed  Stock  of  Carpets  and  Wall  Paper 
in  the  West.  Long  experience  in  the  trade,  a  thorough  acquaintance 
with  the  markets,  and  buying  exclusively  on  a  Cash  basis,  enable  them  to 
offer  superior  inducements  to  all  who  favor  them  with  their  patronage. 

CARPETS, 

WALL  PAPEB, 

OIL  CLOTHS, 

WINDOW  SHADES, 

MATTINGS,  &c.,  &c. 

Offered  to  the  Trade  at  Manufacturer's  Prices.  Money  will  be  saved  bj 
examining  our  Stock  and  Prices,  before  buying  elsewhere. 

Adams,  Hansur  ft  Co., 

47  and  48  Sonth  Meridian  St.  XH DIANAPOLIS. 

o 

Awnicgs  for  Storee,  Dwellings,  fto.,  Uade  to  Order. 

ChmmiUees  and  Trustees  cart  notified  ihai  toe  offer  Special  IndutemenU  to 
Schools^  Lodges  and  Churches. 
a-lyr 


New  and  Valuable  Text-Books. 

FROU  THi  PBSa^  or 

SoriMer,  Armstr&mg  db  €%,, 


NEW  YOBK. 


GUYOT'S   PHYSICAL   GEOGRAPHY. 

I  'The  publishers  of  Qiiyot*s  nnrlTaled  series  of  Geographies  are  gratlfled  to  aoBoane* 
that  this  master-piece  of  the  great  author  is  now  ready.  Sdocators  desiring  %  new 
Tezt-Book  in  this  branch  are  cordially  invited  to  examine  this  work. 


FELTER'S  NEW  PRACTICAL  ARITHMETIC. 

Prepared  expressly  for  the  Felter  Series, 

By  Frrf,  8,  H,  PEA  BOD  7^  </  Mosm,  Agricultural  CoUegt. 

This  book  combines  Mental  and  Written  Arithmetic,  is  concise  and  clear  in  Ita  dell- 
Bitlonsand  rales,  and  contains  an  anusaally  Urge  number  of  such  practical  problems  mm 
farmers,  mechanics,  and  other  business  men  have  to  solve. 


Ptepar^d  by  Pr<^,  E.  A.  SHELDON^  </  (hwego  Normal  School^  N.  F. 

Buperbly  illastreted;  adapted  to  both  the  PHONIO  and  the  WORD  methods  of  teaching 
reading.  Simple  facts  in  natural  science  incidentally  taught  in  natural,  child  language. 


WILLIAMS  AND  SOUTHEBLAND'S 

PATENT  COPY  BOOKS. 

The  patented  form  of  these  books  is  such  that  they  take  a  small  amount  of  desk  rooa 
and  the  page  not  in  nse'ls  turned  fkt>m  the  pupil  so  that  it  can  not  be  easily  soiled. 

Mos  1  and  2  present  a  complete  course  of  writing,  including  all  the  lettera  uid 
•aplUla. 


OUTOT^S  OIOOBAPHIKS,  TILTSB*S  ABITHHITIOS, 

O0OLBY*S  PHIL080PHT,  G00LKT*8  CHKMI8TBT, 
TSNNBT*8  NATUBAL  HISTOBfBS, 

HADLET*S  L1S80NS  IN  LANOUAOI,^XT0 


BetoriptiTe  OatalogiMi  and  Speeial  drcnlars  may  always  be  had  oa  applleaWoB. 

XHOMA.S  CHARLilfiS. 

Oare  of  HADLXT  BBOTHEBS,  Bookaellen, 
t-.t,f.  IM  Stott  Street,  Ghioao 


PORTOtrHGAMERICAHS 

By  CHARLES  NORDHOFF. 

Author  of  the  "  Oommuhistic  Societies  of  the  United  States"  ^^ Northern 

CkiUfcmia,  Oregon,  and  the  Sandwich  Islands"  "  California: 

For  Health,  Pleasure  and  Residence"  etc, 

l^inoy  Clotli,  91  20. 


^  It  flhoidd  be  In  the  liand  ef  £veiy  American  Bojr 
and  Girl.'' 


The  tUiid-poliit  from  which  Mr.  KOBDHOVF  explains  oar  ■▼■tern  of  OoTernment, 
and  the  principles  on  which  lociety  ii  founded,  he  states  in  the  following  words  in  bis 
preface  to  parents  and  teachers : 

**  I  belit'Te  that  free  government  is  a  political  application  of  the  Ohristian  theory  of 
life;  that  at  the  base  of  the  republican  system  lies  the  Golden  Bule  i  and  ihat  to  be  a 
good  citixon  of  the  United  States  one  ought  tu  be  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  Christianity 
and  to  believe  in  and  act  upon  the  teachings  of  Jeeus.  Ue  condemned  self-seeking, 
oovetonsnees,  bypvcrisy,  class  distinctions,  envy,  malice,  undue  and  ignoble  ambition; 
and  he  inculcated  self-restraint,  repression  of  ilie  lower  and  meaner  pas^ious,  love  to 
the  neighbor,  conteutmeut,  gentleness,  regard  for  the  rights  and  happiness  of  others, 
and  respect  lor  the  law.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  vices  he  condemned  are  those  also 
which  are  dangerous  to  the  perpetuity  of  republican  government ;  and  that  the  princi- 
ples he  inculcated  may  be  properly  used  as  tests  of  the  merits  of  a  political  system  or 
a  public  policy.  In  this  kpirit  I  have  written,  believing  that  thus  *  government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people,*  can  be  must  clearly  Justified  and  explained." 

«« If ORnnOl'F'S  POI^mCS  **  has  already  been  introduoed  as  a  text-book 
Into  some  of  the  best  lligli  KchooU  in  the  country.  The  WoodwaBD  Uicu  School  of 
OincinnatI,  Ohio,  and  the  Etamsvillb  Uioh  Sobool  are  among  the  number.  It  receives 
the  highest  commeudjition  of  the  best  tki»ker§  and  the  most  experienced  Teachers. 

liaad  the  following  f^om  Hon.  A.  J.  Blekoff,  Snp*t.  Cleveland  Schools : 

OFrics  or  Citt  Sitpibixtbiidknt  of  iNsTBUcnoir, 

236  Snperlor  St.,  Cleveland,  0.,  March  20,  1876. 
We  ought,  especially  in  the  lower  schools,  to  do  all  that  may  be  possible  to  diftaie 
•iicb  knowledge  as  shall  lead  to  an  intolligt>nt  use  of  the  right  of  saffrasn.  and  I  there- 
fore commend,  most  heaiily,  this  effort  of  Mr.  Nordhoff  to  bring  the  slody  of  Political 
Xcenomy  within  the  capacity  of  the  average  boy  and  girl  of  from  fourteen  to  eighteen 
yean  of  age. 

ANDBEW  J.  BICKOFF. 

OFFIOB  SUPBBIBTBlfDBIIT  PUBLIO  ScitOOLB, 

Yincenn^'s,  Ind.,  March  IV,  1875. 
Fbibxp  Oloott :— Many  thanks  for  Nordhoff *s  Politics  for  Young  Americans.   I  have 
examined  it  carefully  and  pronounce  it  the  best  book  on  that  suljeot  i*  pHiU,  not  ex- 
cepting the  more  volumluons  ones.    It  baa  the  true  ilinsrioaii  ring.    It  should  be  Ib 
the  hands  of  every  boy  in  our  country. 

Tours  truly,  J.  0.  OnABLTON. 


Liberal  terms  for  first  introduction.  Copies  for  examination,  with  a 
view  to  introduction,  sent  to  teachers  and  school  officers  on  receipt  of 
half  the  retail  price. 

Catalogue  of  School  and  College  Text  Books  mailed  free  to  any 
teacher  or  school  officer  on  application. 


Fabliflhed  by  HABFEB  &  BBOS.,  Franklin  8qnare»  N.  Y. 
4.tf      Address  J.  M.  OLCOTT,  Indianapolia. 


PENMANSHIP. 


H.  B  A  WORTHS  Copy^llp  System  embrftc<>8  a  fall  couraeof  PesniaBthip 
on  the  OBJEOT-LBSSON  plan,  In  tb«  form  of  two  Mta  of  Oopy-Slips,  bonod  so  m  to 
opan  euily  at  any  page,  and  deaig&ed  to  be  nied  with  blank  books  or  foolacap. 

JH^^  Teachers  who  understand  it  are  universally  pleased  vfith  it. 

Haworili'M  Hanaal  of  Penmanslilp  !•  the  clearest  and  most  ayteaiatic 
manual  in  the  market.  The  Primary  8Hps  eost,  retsil,  30  cents ;  for  introdactfon,  80 
sents.  The  Intermediate  Slips  cost,  retail,  60  cents ;  for  introdnction,  SO  canta.  The 
M annal,  80  cents,  with  redaction. 

For  sale  at  JOHNSON  A  HUNT'S,  saceessors  to  Jesse  D.  Garmlchael,  IndUnapoUs. 
Oinoinnati:  Robert  Olarke. 

6-tf  MARIETTA  HAWORTH,  Liberty,  Ind. 

arOHKTSOOXr  db  hxtintt, 

SUCCESSORS  TO  J.  D.  CARMICHAEL. 

WHOLMALS  AMD  KKTATL 

Boebseller  aBd  8tatf<«er 

SCHOOL  AND  BLANK  BOOKS. 

TESOLOaiCAL  AND  HISCELLANSOTJS  BOOKS, 

Sunday  School  Libraries;  Binglng  Books  for  Churches,  Day  Schools  and  Sabbath 
Schools.    Also  a  good  variety  of  Oerman  bookn  ;  Sabbath  and  Day  School  Cards. 

No.  6o  EAST  WASHINGTON  ST, 

IWrDIANAF»OJL.IS,  IND. 

TIAOHlBd.— Bast  Disooants  giran,  and  a  seat  and  desk  for  Teafchara  to  ooevpy 
▼biting  tho  elty.  6*ly 

Indiana  State  University 

BLOOMINGTON,    INDIANA. 


Tuition  Free  for  all,  and  in  every  Department  of  the  Unirersity.  Terms  in  the 
regular  course.  Collegiate  and  Law,  begin  as  follows :  First  Term,  Sept.  17,  1874 ; 
Sooond  Term,  Jan.  2d,  187^;  Third  Term,  April  8th,  1876. 

Oontlnues  nine  months.  From  September  10th  to  17th,  will  be  devoted  to  the  exaai« 
nation  of  candidates  for  admission  to  the  Freshman  Class,  at  which  all  wishing  to  enter 
the  University  are  earnestly  requested  IoIm  present.  Arrangements  are  made  for  the 
admission  of  students  to  the  University  on  certificate  from  such  high  schools  as  the 
State  Board  of  Education  have  named,  without  re-examination.  The  study  of  Greek 
will  hereafter  be  commenced  in  the  Freshman  Class.  Ladies  are  admitted  on  the  sans 
terms  and  entitled  to  the  same  privileges  as  gentlemen. 

This  Department  is  located  at  Indianapolis,  and  began  on  the  18th  of  October,  1874. 
Letters  of  inquiry  respecting  this  Department  should  be  addressed  to  0.  S.  Wright, 
If .  D.,  Secretary  of  the  Medical  Faculty. 

For  catalogues  or  information,  address  .  B.  0.  F08TBB, 

JoHV  I.  MoBSiso!!,  Secretary. 

t-tf  Pres.  Tnuleea.  Bloomingtoa,  Ind. 


THE  NORTHERN  INDIANA 

NORMAL  SCHOOL 

AND 

BUSINESS    INSTITUTE, 

VALPARAISO,         -         -         -        -   •     .        -        .        INDIANA, 
Opened  Us  Sjyring  Session  with  a  larger  attendance  tfian  ever  before. 


The  SnroUmeBt  this  term  will  exceed  400.  More  than  250  of  the  8t1lde^t•  of  lut 
lerm  ^re  with  us  again  this  term,  which  indicates  that  .the  work  Is  satisfactory. 

During  the  Summer  Term  there  will  be  beginning,  advanced  and  review  classes  in 
all  of  the  Common  Branches  and  in  Algebra.  There  will  be  classes  in  Geometry,  Trig- 
onometry, Astronomy,  Botaqy,  Geology,  Ohemistry.  ^  Four  classes  in  Latin,  three  in 
German  and  one  in  Greek. 

Besides  these,  there  will  be  especial  classes  formed  for  the  behoAt  of  those  teachers 
who  have  bnt  a  short  respite  from  their  schools,  and  desire  to  review  as  many  subjects 
as  pcssible. 

The  mcst  careful  attention  will  be  given  to  Methods  of  Teaching  and  School  Gov- 
ernment. 

There  will  be  a  class  in  En^neerliii:  and  Sarve^inv*  In  this  olass  stu- 
dents will  have  actual  practice  in  the  field,  with  the  use  of  the  rery  best  instruments. 

All  of  the  classes  In  the  Oommereiid  Dopartmant  will  be  in  operation.  Bo  extra 
charge  in  this  department. 


SXPBNSIS. 
Tuition,  $7  00  per  term,  payable  in  advance. 
Until  the  present  we  have  been  unable  to  accommodate  all  who  desired  to  attend  the 
Normal.    The  New  Boarding  Hall  is  now  completed. 

PIiKNTT  OF  BOOH  FOR  AIaIa.  Fnmishe<>  room  and  good  toble  board  at 
$2.00  to  ta  50  per  week. 

The  rooms  are  neatly  furnished  with  everything  necessary  for  the  student,  with  th« 
exception  of  towels. 

O 

We  do  not  ask  any  one  to  take  our  word  alone  as  evidence  of  whaX 
we  are  doing,  nor  do  we  subscribe  a  list  of  testimonials,  but  will  say  that 
the  catalogue  contains  the  names  of  our  students,  to  any  one  of  whom 
reference  may  be  mftde;  and  further, 

Should  things  not  be  as  represented,  or  should*  students  be  dissatisfied 
with  their  work  in  any  of  the  departments,  money^  in  all  eases,  will  be 
refttnded.    The  School  must  stand  upon  its  own  m.erits. 


Summer  Term  will  open  April  27. 


Send  for  catalogue  giving  fhll  particulars  respecting  the  school,  its  management, 
course  of  study,  boarding  arraogements,  tezt>books,  etc. 
4-1  Addr«M  H.  B.  BBOWN,  Frlnolpal/ 


BALTIMORE  &  OHIO  RAILROAD, 

Til*  Shortest  and  aalekest  Itoate  to  Wastalmfftoii,  Balttmore 
Tli«  Kast  and  Soaili-East. 

CONDENSED  TIME  TABLE  THBOUGH  TRA.IKS. 


7U  PABIIESBVBa. 
Mat  10,  1874. 


Lre.  Oinclnnati , 

Arr.  Loreland   , 

"    Ohlllicothe 

"    Portsmouth , 

"    Marietta 

*'    Parkersbnrg ...... 

Lts.  Parkersbnrg ...... 

Arr.  Grafton 

*•    Oakland 

"    Deer  Park........ 

"   Onmberland  ...... 

"    Martinsbnrg , 

"    Harper's  Ferry. 

'<    Point  of  Rooks., 

•*    Washington , 

'*    Richmond  ......... 

**    Belay .• 

<*    Baltimore 

"    Wilmington 

"    Philadelphia 

"    New  York 

"    Boston 


Fast  Line 


;8i.  Lonis 
Express. 


Daily. 

900i 
10  00 
12  30  p. 

616 

460 

600 

630 

9  15 
1124 
1143 

150a.i 

426 

5  02 

636 

7  10 
130p.i 

8  25a.i 
840 

12  17  p. 
120    * 
5  15 
5  50  a. 


Daily. 

9  30  p.m, 
10  34    »• 
110  a.m 

10  20    '• 

5  20    •• 

6  30  «• 
6  00  *' 
9  40    " 

1134     •• 

11  47     " 
2  00  p.m, 
4  20    •• 
4  66     *« 
6  20     " 

6  50  •• 
4  60  a.m 

7  35  p.m 
7  50    •• 

1  31  a.m 

2  35  ^» 
6  06  «* 
4  50  p.m 


TIABILLAIBl. 
Mat  10,  1874. 

Fast  Line 

Kzpren« 

Lre.  Golnmbns 

Arr.  Newark 

Lve.  Sandasky. 

"    Monroerille 

<*    Mansfield 

Arr.  Newark 

••    ZanesTille 

Daily. 

11  45  a.m. 

12  65  p.m 

7  40  a.m. 

€25  " 
1013  " 
12  45  p.m. 

2  00    " 
4  60    " 
610    •* 
9  06    «' 
1124    •• 
1143    " 
1  60  a.m. 
425    •• 
6  02    •« 
6  36    *• 
710    " 
130  p.m. 

8  25  a.m. 
8  40    " 

12  17  p.m. 
120    •• 
6  15    " 
6  60  a.m. 

San.  Sz. 
10  46  p.m. 
12  18  a.m. 

7  00  p.m. 

7  60    " 

9  39    "  . 
18  16  a.m. 

190    ** 

"    Bellaire 

4  40    " 

"    Wheeling 

•*   Grafton...... 

6  46    " 

9  20    ** 

"    Oakland 

"    Deer  Park 

«    Onmberland 

"    Martinsbnrg 

"    Harper's  Ferry,. 
"   Point  of  Bocks.. 
"    Washington ...... 

**    Bichmond 

'«    Belay 

*•    Baltimore 

1134    " 
1147    " 
2  00  p.m. 
4  20    '• 
4  56    " 
6  20    « 

6  60    " 
4  oO  a.m. 

7  35  p.m. 
7  60    " 

•«    Wilmington 

"    PhiladelphU 

"    New  York 

*•    Boston.. 

1  31  a.m. 

2  36    •• 
6  06    •• 
4  60  p.m. 

Palman  Palaee  Drawlnc-Boom  and  Sl^eplni:  Cars  from  St.  Lonls, 
Oincinnatl  and  Oolnmbns  to  Washington  and  Baltimore,  without  change. ' 

THROUGH  TIOKBTS  and  further  information  can  be  obtained  at  all  principal  ticket 
offloes  throughout  the  West,  Southwest  and  Northwest. 

'     TH08.  P.  BA.BBY,  I..  M.  OOL1D. 

Western  Pass.  Agent,  Oincinnatl.  Gen'l  Ticket  Agent,  Baltimore,*  Md 

8-tf  THOS.  B.  SHA.BP,  Master  of  Transportation,  Baltimore,;  M 

CHILDS'  PATENT 
Folding    Desk. 

••  Ptrfcotfw  la  «h)i  liM  bM  ftt  iMt  bMB  rwiihri* 

0.  N.  H0LLING8W0BTH, 
State  Sup't  Schools,  Texas. 


Gloved. 


As  Settee. 


Open. 


Did  you  ever  see  a  desk  embracing  so  many  advantages?  A  folding 
seat  and  a  folding  lid  that  are  and  will  remain  npiseless — (no  rubber 
used).  A  closed  book  box — locked  if  desired.  No  dust  or  damage  to 
books.  No  machinery,  bolts  or  springs,  to  make  a  noise  or  get  oat  of 
order.  Gravitation  the  only  power  to  hold  the  top  secure.  No  chance 
to  pinch  fingers  or  feet.  Can  be  transferred  in  an  instant  from  a  perfect 
desk  to  a  perfect  settee.  These  are  a  feiv  of  its  advantages.  All  we  ask 
is  that  the  desk  be  seen.    It  speaks  for  and  sells  itself. 

N.  B. — Our  desks  are  so  strong  and  compact  that  we  ship  set  up  ready 
to  screw  to  the  floor.    Send  for  catalogues,  prices  and  terms. 

HADLBY  BROTHERS  &  KANE,  Chicago. 

General  dealers  in  School  Merchandise. 

J^AoBNTS  Wanted.  4-tf 


FRENCH'S  SERIES  OF  ARITHMETICS. 

FRENCH'S  FIRST. LESSONS  IN  NUMBERS.      ' 

Retail,  40  cts.  Introduction,  27  cU.  Exchange,  20  cts. 

FRENCH'S  ELEMENTARY  ARITHMETIC. 

Retail, '50  cts.  Introductory,  34  cts.  Exchange,. 25  ots. 

FRENCH'S  COMMON  SCHOOL  ARITHMETIC. 

Ketail,  $1.00.  Introduction,  67  cts.  Exchange,  60  cts. 


THE   MOST  COMPLETE,  PRACTICAL,   AND    CAREFULLY 

GRADED  SERIES  OF  ARITHMETICS 

VET  PUBLISHED, 


The  following  are  some  of  the  leading  features: 

1.  The  ILLUSTRATIONS  are  object-lessons  taken  from  nature. 

2.  The  PROBLEMS  are  taken  from  the  actual  transactions  of  daily 
business,  and  are  stated  in  correct  business  language. 

3.  All  METHODS  of  OPERATION  are  based  upon  principles,  and  princi- 
ples precede  rules. 

4.  The  books  are  strictly  PRoaREssiVE.  No  definition,  principle,  or 
rule  is  needlessly  repeated.    Much  time  and  study  are  thereby  saved  to 

the  pupil. 

5.  In  the  Manual  op  Suoqestions  the  author  makes  himself  practi- 
cally present  with  each  teacher  by  pointed  and  practical  directions  touch- 
ing nearly  all  the  subjects  of  the  various  books.  These  suggestions 
constitute  an  appendix  to  each  book,  and  are  of  great  practical  value  to 
teachers. 

French's  Arithmetics,  because  more  practical,  and  better  adapted 
to  School  use  than  any  other  series,  have  met  with  success  unparalleled 
in  the  history  of  school  books,  as  shown  by  their  rapid  and  extensive 
introduction. 

Very  favorable  terms  are  offered  for  Introduction  or  Exchange. 
H^See  prices  above. 

Address  J.  M.  OLCOTT, 

4-tf  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


23  Miles  the  Shortert  to  ST.  LOUIS. 

Trains  leave  Indianapolis  as  follows: 

(i  in  P.M.  PACIFIC  EXPRESS,  (Pailj)  arrives  at  Green. 
I  ■  I  U  cutle  at  12  24  A.  M.,  Terre  Haute  at  1.35  A.  If.,  Ifflngham  at  4.00  A.  M., 
andaiia  at  6.06  A.  M..  St.  Louis  at  7.35  A.  M.  With  Pullman  Sleeping  Can  from 
New  York,  Columbus,  Cincinnati  and  LoniiTille,  through  to  St.  Louis  without  change. 
. Connecting  at  Terre  Haute  for  EvansTille,  arriviug  at  Yincennes  at  9.16  A.  M.:  ETanS' 
▼ilieatll.40  A.  M. 

DAT  BXPBIQSS  8.30  A.  M.  (except  Sundays.)  Arrives  at  Oreencastle  at 
10.00  A.  M..  Terre  Haute  at  11.26  A.  M.,  Effingham  2.16  P.'M.,  Yandalia  3.46  P.  M.» 
St.  Louts  6.30  P.  If.,  with  Parlor  Car  for  St.  Louis. 

II A       P.  M.  ST.  LOUIS  Sl  EVANSVILLE  EXPBBSS^ 
a  I II  (Except  Sundaj) 

rrives  at  Oreencastle  at  2.30  P.  M.,  Terre  Haute  at  2.66  P.  If.,  Effingham  at  6.30  P. 
M .,  Yandalia  at  7.60  P.  M.,  St.  Louis  at  10..30  P.  If.  Through  cars  to  Yinoennet  and 
Evansville  without  change,  arriringat  Yincennes  at  6.22  P.  M.,  EransTiUe  8.66  P.  M. 

71  r    p.  M.  ACCOMMODATION,  (Except  Sunday.) 
■  I  V        Arrives  at  Oreencastle  at  8  48  P.  M .,  Terre  Haute  at  10.16  P.  M.,  Eflling- 
ham  at  4  00  A.  If.,  Yandalia  at  6.06  A.  M.,  St.  Louis  at  7.36  A.  M.     With  Sleeping 
Car  for  St.  Louis. 

THE  POPULAR  LINE  TO 
£:ANBAB  city,       la  whence,       TOPSKA.       ft.  SCOTT, 

ST.  JOSEPH,  ATCHISON.  JUNCTION  QITY, 

NEWTON.  EMPOBIA. 
And  all  points  in  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Colorado. 
TICKETS  can  be  obUined  at  all  the  principal  Ticket  Offices  in  the  Eastern,  Middle 
and  Southern  States. 

C.  E.  FOLLBTT,  Gen'l  Pass.  AgH.  St.  LouU. 
ROB'T  EMHBTT,  Eastern  Pass.  Ag*t,  Indianapolia. 
4-I7.  JOHN  B.  SIMPSON,  Oeu*l  Sno't.  IndUnanoIia. 

Is  the  only  one  running  SPECIAL 
DAILY  LINES  OF  THBOUOH 
COACHES,  as  follows: 
For  points  in  IOWA,  NEBRASKA, 
and  California.  The  through  coacb^ 
leaves  Indianapolis  at  3.60,  a.  m., 
running  through  Bloomington,  Peo- 
ria, Qaleeburg,  Burlington,  Ottum- 
wa  and  Creston,  arriving  at  Omah» 
at  y.i:'.  A,  x.,  ;Li  l  ii  io ,  ^  1-  aiii  in  udvi*;ice  of  any  other  route,  making  but  one 
ehange  of  cars  to  SAN  FRANCISCO.  The  evening  train,  with  sleeper,  runs  through 
to  Burlington  ooanectlng  for  Ottnmwa,  Quincy,  Omaha  and  all  points  in  lewa.  Oe 
your  tickets  via  Indianapolis  and  Peoria. 

FOR  BOOK  ISLAND  and  DAYENPORT.— The  morning  and  evening  trains  ttom 
Indianapolis,  running  through  Bloomington,  Peoria  and  Galva,  arrive  at  Rock  Island 
and  Davenport  in  advance  of  all  other  routes,  making  but  one  change  of  ears  fbr 
points  in  Northern  Illinois  and  Iowa.    Get  your  ticketa  via  Indianapolis  and  Peoria. 

For  all  points  In  KANSAS,  COLORADO  and  the  SOUTHWEST,  the  through  coach 
leaves  Indianapolis  at  7.06,  p.  m.,  running  through  Danville,  Decatur,  Springfield, 
Jacksonville  and  Quincy,  arriving  at  Kansas  City  at  9.60.  p.  m.,  next  day,  making 
bat  one  change  of  cars  for  Humboldt,  Ft.  Scott  and  Denver.  The  morning  and  evening 
trains  make  close  connection  via  Danville  or  Peoria  for  these  points.  Qet  your  ticketa 
via  Indianapolis  and  Quincy. 

NEW  ROUTE  TO  TEXAS.— The  train  leaving  Indlankkolls  at  3.60.  a.  m.,  mna 
through  via  Hannibal,  Mo.,  making  close  connection  with  the  M.  K.  and  T.  Railway^ 
forms  the  only  route  to  Sedalia,  Ft.  Scott,  Parsons,  Houston,  Galveston  and  points  in 
Northern  and  Central  Texas,  without  a  transfer.  The  evening  train  from  Indianapolis 
makes  dose  connection  via  Hannibal  for  Sedalia,  Ft.  Scott>nd^ParBons.  Get  yonr 
tickets  via  Indianapolis  and  Hannibal. 

TRAYELLERS  to  any  western  point  can  now  take  satchels,  band  boxes  and  baa 
dies,  select  a  comfortable  seat  and  keep  It  to  destination. 

C.  W.  SMITH,  Gen'liManager. 

JOHN  W.  BROWN,  Gen.  Past,  k  Ticket  Agi. 

t-tf  Indianap    s,  lad. 


I.BftW 


/?o 


Have  You  Seen  Them? 

A  NEW  AND  ATTRACTIVE  SERIES, 
I      Sh-eparea   hy  (Prof.   :E.  Jl.    SHELDON; 


PUBLISHED  BY 


SCRIBNER,  ARMSTRONG  &  CO.,  N.  Y. 


^  SUPERBLY  ILLUSTRATED  WITH    OVER   260  ENGRAVINGS 
^  FROM    ORIGINAL    DESIGNS. 

.  SHELDON'S  PRIMER.  64  pp..       -      -      -       Price.   20c. 

§  SHELDON'S  FIRST  READER.  80  pp..       -      -        "      25c. 

a  SHELDON'S  SECOND  READER.  192  pp..      ■      •    "      SOc. 

^  SHELDON'S  THIRD  READER.  224  pp..     -      -        "       75c. 

i  SHELDON'S  FOURTH  READER.  820  pp..     •      -    "  91.25 

^  SHELDON'S  FIFTH  READER.      (Ready  in  June.) 

ADOPTED  FOR  USE,  in  whole  or  in  part,  IN  THE  SCHOOLS  OF 

•«*  NEW  YORK, 
tvoj  BROOKLYN, 

•§  SPRINGFIELD,  O. 


CLEVELAND,  O. 


§  •  OSWEGO,  N.  Y. 

ELIZABETH,  N.  J. 

MANCHESTER,  IOWA. 
^  BATH,  ME. 

.^a  &c.,  &c.,  &c. 

§      Sheldon's  Readers  are  Recommended  as  "  THE  BEST  "  by 

5  J.  W.  ARMSTRONG,  Principal  of  Normal  School,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 

^  J.  H.  HOOSE,  Principal  of  Normal  School,  Courtland,  N.  Y. 

Co  M.  McVICAR,  Principal  of  Normal  School,  Potsdam,  N.  Y. 

2=  CHAS.  D.  McLEAN,  Principal  of  Normal  School,  Brockport,  N.  Y. 
g  WM.  J.  MILNE,  Principal  of  Normal  School,  Geneseo,  N.  Y. 

•^  HENRY  B.  BUCKHAM,  Principal  of  Normal  School,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

ALSO  BECOMMENDED   BY 

SEVENTEEN   PRINCIPALS  OF  BROOKLYN   SCHOOLS! 

AND  HOSTS  OF  OTHER  FIRST-CLASS  EDUCATORS. 


Copies  will  be  sent  post-paid  for  examination  or  introduction,  on  receipt 
of  two-thirds  retail  price. 

Address  THOMAS  CHARLES, 

Care  Hadley  Brothers,  Booksellers, 

[See  next  page.]  63  &  65  Washington  Street,  CHICAGO. 


PUBLISHED   BY  ? 

SCRIBNER,  ARMSTRONG  &  CO.,  N.  Y.     I" 

OmrOT'S   OEOORAPHIES. 

FOR  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 
GUYOT'S  ELEMENTARY  GEOGRAPHY:  Small  quarto,  fully  illustrated,  Price,      750. 
GUYOT'S  NEW  INTERMEDIATE  GEOGRAPHY.  Quarto,  fully  illus.    **      $1.50 

FOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 
GUYOT'S  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY.    Royal  a uarto,  elegantly  illustrated 

with  zoo  cuts  and  38  maps,  of  which  6  are  douole  page  maps.  124  pages.  Price,    $0.25 

INDEPENDENT    BOOKS.  s 

GUYOT'S  INTRODUCTION.    Admirably  fitted  to  be  a  text  book  for  oral  g 

lessons.     zx8  pages, Price,    Ix.oo 

GUYOT'S  COMMON  SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHY "  3.00 

GUYOT'S  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHY.  This  is  Guyot's  last  and  5' 

best  book,for  Normal  Schools  and  High  Schools.  Maps  &  text  entirely  new,    **         a.oo      ^ 

FELTER^S   ARITHMETICS. 

FELTER'S  PRIMARY  ARITHMETIC.  The  most  popular  ever  published.  Price,      30c.      & 

FELTER'S  NEW  INTERMEDIATE  ARITHMETIC "         fioc.    "^^ 

FELTER'S  NEW   PRACTICAL  ARITHMETIC.      By  S.  H.  Peabody. 

An  entirely  new  book *^    9!txx> 

This  is  the  only  series  of  Arithmetics  in  which  mental  and  written  exer- 
cises are  successfully  combined  throughout.  ^ 


HADLET'S    GRAMMARS. 


HADLEY'S  LESSONS  IN  LANGUAGE.    An  Introduction  to  the  study  '^ 

of  English  Grammar.      Treats  practically  punctuarion,  \ise  of  capitals,  Q 

composition-writing,  letter  writing  and  correction  of  errors  in  speech . . .  Price,     6oc.  "^ 

HADLE\'S  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR.  Designed  for  an  advanced  course, .. .  "  $xa»  ^" 
These  books  teach   the  scienat  of  the  language  through  the  us€  of  it, 

rather  than  the  ut*  of  the  language  through  the  scienct  of  it. 

WilUams  &  Soutlierland's  Patent 
Copy  Books. 

PRIMARY  SERIES,  FIVE  BOOKS, • Price,  loc.  each. 

ADVANCED  SERIES,  THREE  BOOKS "     150.  each. 

Vere  Foster's  Series  of  Dra^wlng^  Books. 

The  only  books  on  the  subject  used  by  the  English  and  Irish  National  Schools* 
Adopted  by  the  Board  of  Education,  New  York Price,  Z5C.  per  book. 

COOLET'S  NATURAL  SCIENCE  SERIES. 

COOLEY'S  EASY  EXPERIMENTS  IN  PHYSICAL  SCIENCE, Price,       75c. 

COOLEV'S  ELEMENTARY  PHILOSOPHY "    $i.m 

COOLEY'S  ADVANCED  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY, "      i.ro 

COOLEY'S  ELEMENTARY  CHExMISTRY "      j.oo         o" 

COOLEY'S  ADVANCED  CHEMISTRY,    

COOLEY'S  ELEMENTARY  ASTRONOMY,  (in  preparation.) 
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TENNET'S  NATURAL  HISTORIES. 

TENNEY'S  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  ANIMALS Price,  ta.oo 

TENNEY'S  MANUAL  OF  ZOOLOGY, '^         3.00 

'I  hese  books  are  illustrated  with  over  500  engravings,  chiefly  of  American  animals. 

HENRT  N.  DAT^S  WORKS.  ^ 

DAY'S  YOUNG  COMPOSER,. Price,  $1.00      § 

DAY'S  ENGLISH  COMPOSITION, "         i.co     ^ 

DAY'S  ART  OF  DISCOURSE *^         i.io 

DAY'S  ELEMENTS  OF  LOGIC "         x.50 

DAY'S  ENGLISH   LITERATURE "        2.25      g 

Co 

t3^The  most  of  the  above  books  are  new,  fresh,  and  up  with  the  times,  and  we  cordially      § 

invite  educators  to  compare  them  with  others.    Sent  for  examination  or  introduction  on  re-      S* 

ceipt  of  two-thirds  retail  price,  and  for  exchange  at  one>half  retail  price. 

For  circulars,  cataloguer  and  books,  address 


nriiomas  01ia.i*les9 

Care  Hadlbv  Brothers,  Booksellers,  63  &  65  Wlfhlnifton  St.,  CHICAGO. 
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(Quadruple  i§ombinatiott! ! 


-:o:- 


FOSTOBIA,  LEBANOIT,  OSWEOO  AND  F0UOHZEEF8IE. 


SUPEBIOK  AMRANQEMENTS  FOR  1876-6. 


THOROUGH,   PRACTICAL     TEACHING! 


jfiLotual  Business  Training* 

The  NORTH  WESTERN  NORMAL  and  TRAINING  SCHOOL, 
in  connection  with  the  FOSTORIA  1JU8INESS  COLLEGE,  will 
aflbrd  to  students  greater  advantages,  and  at  less  expense  com- 
paratively than   any  similar  institutions  in  the  West. 

FULL    FASTICULABS 

Will  be  found  in  our  new  60  page  Catalogue  which  will  be  sent  to 
any  address  in  the  United  States  on  receipt  of  a  three  cent  stamp. 

7.  ;BAZ8E  BICEASS,  Frinoipal. 
FOSTORIA.  OHIO. 


AN  EDUCATIONAL  CONTEST. 


To  the  Faculty  of  Heidelberg  College: 

Whereas  it  has  been  frequently  anserted  that,  compareil 
with  College  training  and  particularly  that  of  your  own  institntion, 
Noi-mal  instrnction  lacks  thoroughness  and  adaptation  to  the  wants 
of  the  times;  and  whereas  competition  in  the  educational  world  as 
in  other  fields  of  labor,  must  result  in  ultimate  progress  and  im- 
provement: Therefore,  the  Northwestern  Normal  School,  ia  gocNl 
faith,  sends  to  your  body  the  following 

I.   Ghallenor   Proposition: 
Heidelberg  College  shall  select  one  competent,  disintei-ested  person, 
the  Normal  School  shall  select  one  of  the  same  character,  and  these 
two  a  third,  who  shall  serve   as  a  committee  to  visit  the   two  irsti- 
tutious  and  report  upon  the  following  points:  1.  Comparative  thor- 
oughness of  teaching,     2.  Comparative  practical    character  of 
teaching.     B.  Comparative  system  exhibited  in  the  development 
of  subjects.    4.  Comprehensiveness  of  instruction;   or   gvasp  of 
underlying  principles  in  the  several  branches.     5.  The  naturcU  or- 
de»'  of  mind-development  in  the    several   branches    pursued.     6. 
Comparative  interest  manifested   by  both  teachers   and  pupils  ia 
their  work.  7.  Amount  of  both  mental  discipline  and  general  in- 
formation acquired  on  any  given  subject.     8.  In  sh  >rt,  adaptation 
of  the  instruction  to  the  great  work  of  life,  whether  it  be  teaching 
or  any  other  calling. 

II.    Scope  op  Challenge. 
The  committee  shall  be  authorized  to   witness    instruction,  das:* 
instruction  in  any  or  all  of  the  following  subjects: 

1.  English  Language:  Language-  lessons.  Orthography,  Gram- 
mar, Analysis,  Composition,    Rhetoric,   Logic  and  Literature. 

2.  Mathematics: — Arithmetic,   Algebra,    Geometry,  Trigonom- 
etry, Analytical  Geometry,  Calculus,   Astronomy,    Surveying  and 
Engineering. 

8.  NATaR.4.L  Science. — Geography,  Botany,  Natural  History,  Geol- 
ogy, Physiology,  Natural  Philosophy  and  Chemistry. 

4.  Latin  Language. — Primary  Lessons,  Caesar,  Ovid,  ^'^irgil, 
Cicero  and  Horace. 

5.  Greek  Language. — Primai-y  Lessons, Xeuophon,  Homer,  iEschy- 
lus  or  Sophocles. 

6.  MiscELLANEious. — Reading,  Book-keeping,  General  and  State 
Government,  History,  Evidences  of  Christianity,  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice of  Teaching  and    School  Management. 

IV.  Terms  of  Challenge.  , 

1.  Its  acceptance  must  be  received  by  June  15th.  next.  2. 
The  next  Academic  year  is  time  during  which  the  committee  shall 
make  observations.  3.  Equal  times  of  training  are  to  be  compar- 
ed, term  with  term,  year  wfth  year,  subject  with  subject. 


V.  TiiK  Result  of  the  Contbw, 
As  given  by  the  judges  slml I  bo  published  in  all  the  papers  of 
Seneca  county,  inchnling  the  College  Times  and  formal  School 
Visitor,  With  the  hope  that  such  a  course  may  result  in  higb- 
oi-  aims  and  better  work  in  both  schools,  I.  have  the  honor  to  remain, 
in  behalf  of  the  Normal  School.         Very  Respectfully, 

J.  Fraise  Riouaed,  Prin. 

Please  preserve  for  future  reference  the  accompanying 

CALENDAR,  SIXTH  YEAR. 

Fall  Term  commences  August  31,  1875,  and  continues  11  weeks. 
Winter  Term  commences  November  16th,  and  continues  11  weeks. 
Spring  Term  commences  February  1,  1876  and  continues  11  weeks. 
Summer  Term  commences  April  18th,  and  continues  11  weeks. 

EXPENSES. 

TaiTioN,  $8.00  for  11  weeks,  payable  in  advance. 
Board,  private,  $8.00  to  $3.25,  per  week:  in  clubs,  $2  00  to  $2  25. 
Unlimited  accommodations  qan  be  had  for  students. 

COURSES  OF  STUDY. 

Preparatory^  Teachers\    Engineers\  Scientific^  Classic  and 

Business, 

BOARD  OF  Ilf STRUCTORS. 

J.  FRAIgE  RICHARD,  Principal, 

English  Grammar,  Latin  and  Greek. 

J.  H.  VANDERVORT,  Mathematics  and  Science. 

MISS  GEORGIA  F.  LEONARD,  Rhetoric,  Algebra  and  Com- 
mon Branches. 

MISS  MADGE  M.  THOMAS,  Composition,  History,    Litera- 
ture,   and    Superintendent  of  Practice  School. 

G.    F.  BURKETT,  Elocution  and  Common  Branches. 

MRS.  E.  D.  RICHARD,  Latin  and  Algebra. 

W.  K    HOOVER,  Penmanship. 

SAMUEL   McKItRICK,  Drawing. 

G.  R.  FRALICK,  Instructor  in  Business  College. 

Miss  Leonard  is  a  graduate  of,  and  was  formerly  teacher  in  the 
National  Noraial  School.  Miss  Thomas  is  a  highly  accomplished 
graduate  of  the  Oswego  Normal  and  Training  School.  Mr.  Fraiick 
is  a  graduate  of  Eastman's  Business  University.  All  of  the  teachers 
employed  have  been  thoroughly  trained  in  Normal  Schools  for  their 
profession. 


FALL  AND   WINTEK  SCHOOI.S. 

A  FOUR  WEEKS  TEACHEBS"  INSTITUTE,  COM M JEN- 
CINQ  TUESDA  r,  JULY  13,  1876, 

OI^^Tlie  Institute  of  th.e  Sda8on..^^0 

The  InBtitute  at  Fostoria,  Seneca  County,  Ohio,  will  differ  from, 
and  excel,  other  institutes  m  the  following  particalars : 

1.  The  main  work  of  the  scKsion  will  be  Drills  and  Reviews  of 
the  suhjects  taught  in  different  grades  of  schools  instead  of  lectaies 

upon  collateral  topics. 

2.  Teachers  and  others  present  will  be  organized  into  clashes  and 
managed  as  if  they  were  regular  pupils  in  school.  School  manage- 
ment will  thus  be  learned  practically. 

3.  Classes  in  all  the  Common  Branches,  Orthography,  Reading, 
Penmanship,  English  Grammar,  Analysis,  Composition,  Arithme- 
tic, Elementary  Algebra,  Geography,  Map- Drawing  (tlifferent  sys- 
tems) will  be  formed,  and  so  managed  that  teachers  will  attain  two 
important  results:  (1.)  The  leading  principles  of  those  subjects. 
(2.)  A  practical  manner  of  teaching  them. 

4.  Classes  will  be  organized  in  Book-keeping,  Primary.  Latin, 
Physiology,  Botany,  Chemistry  and  Geology  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
view to  those  who  may  desire  to  teach  these  subjects  in  their  schools 
next  year. 

6.  Globes,  Charts,  Text -Books,  x\pparatus.  Specimens,  Black- 
boards, etc.,  etc.,  will  be  nsed  freely  to  "illustrafe  these  various  sub- 
jects. 

6.  A  practical  class  of  Children  will  enable  teachers  to  see  how 
primaiy  instruction  is  best  accomplished. 

7.  Sufticient  time  will  be  given  to  make  the  various  subjects  clear. 

8.  Frequent  reviews  and  examinations  of  teachers  will  send  them 
to  their  schools  fresh  and  vigorous. 

9.  The  instraction  of  the  session  will  be  given  mainly  by  the 
teachers  of  the  Normal  School,  who  wmII  work  in  harmony. 

10.  Profs.  Harvey  and  Kidd  will  both  be  present,  the  former  to 
deliver  two  or  three  lectures,  the  latter  to  give  one  or  two  entertain- 
ments. Other  lecturers.  Rev.  Van  Dyke  and  Rev.  Ferguson  will  fa- 
vor the  Institute  with  lectures. 

EZFE1T8E8. 

Tuition,  $3.00  per  session,  or  75  cents  per  week. 
Board,  private,  $3.00  per  week;  club,  $2.00  to  $2.50.     We  can 
easily  accommodate  300  to  400  teachers.     Address 

J.  Fraisr  Richard,  Principal. 


va; 


FRENCH'S  SERIES  OF  ARITHMETICS. 

FRENCH'S  FIRST  LESSONS  IN  NUMBERS. 

Retail,  40  cts.  Introduction,  27  cts.  Exchange,  20  eta. 

FRENCH'S  EI.EMENTARY  ARITHMETIC. 

Retail,  60  cts.  Introductory,  84  cts.  Exchange,  26  eta. 

FRENCH'S  COMMON  SCHOOL  ARITHMETIC. 

Retail,  $1.00.  •    Introduction,  67  cts.  Exchange,  60  cts. 


THE  MOST  COMPLETE,  PRACTICAL,   AND    CAREFULLY 

GRADED  SERIES  OF  ARITHMETICS 

VET  PUBLISHED, 


The  following  are  some  of  the  leading  features: 

/ 

1.  The  ILLUSTRATIONS  are  object-lbbsons  taken  from  nature. 

2.  The  PROBLEMS  are  taken  from  the  actual  transactions  of  daily 
business,  and  are  stated  in  correct  business  language. 

8.  All  methods  of  OPERATION  are  based  upon  principles,  and  princi- 
ples precede  rules. 

4.  The  books  are  strictly  prooressiye.  No  definition,  principle,  or 
rule  is  needlessly  repeated.  Much  time  and  study  are  thereby^saved  to 
the  pupil. 

6.  In  the  Manual  of  Suggestions  the  author  makes  himself  practi- 
cally present  with  each  teacher  by  pointed  and  practical  directions  touch- 
ing nearly  all  the  subjects  of  the  various  books.  These  suggestions 
constitute  an  appendix  to  each  book,  and  are  of  great  practical  value^to 
teachers. 

French's  Arithmetics,  because  more  practical,  and  better  adapted 
to  School  use  than  any  other  series,  have  met  with  success  unparalleled 
in  the  history  of  school  books,  as  shown  by  their  rapid  and  extensiye 
introduction. 

Very  favorable  terms  are  offered  for  Introduction  or  Exchange. 
M^  See  prices  above. 

Address  J.  M.  OLCOTT, 

4-tf  Indianapolis,  Ikd. 


Annowncement. 


NEW  DEPARTURE  IN  MATHEMATICSf 


IN  OBDIB  TO  MKBT  AN  INGBEASINO  DEMAND  from  many  qnArtan,  for  » 
■erlet  of  School  Text  Books  in  MAthematica  that 'shall  b«  fewer  in  number  and  ^oro 
comprehensive  in  charaeter  than  anything  heretofore  pabliehed,  we  have  the  plw»r» 
of  annonncins  that,  after  many  months*  preparation  and  a  large  outlay  of  meaaa,  w» 
haTe  now  ready 

The  Arithmetical  part  by  D.  W.  Fish,  A.  M.,  Editor  df  Robingan's  Pro- 
gressive Series  of  Mathematics. 

In  this  oonrae  the  Science  of  Arithmetic  and  Algebra  is  thoroughly  taught  and  ap- 
plied in  three  books ;  ani  Arithmetic  Oral  (Mental)  and  written,  in  all  its  Tariova 
grades  and  applications,  is  ftally  and  practically  treated  in  two  compreheoalTe  and 
well  graded  books. 

The  series  is  substantially  bound  in  CLOTH,  and  the  two  Arithmetics  are  Proliisely 
Illustrated  by  many  beautiful  and  appropriate  designs  drawn  expressly  for  (' 


We  claim  to  offer,  in  this  series,  the  cheapest,  the  best,  and  the  handsomest  8HOBT 
GOUBSB  In  Mathematics  now  before  the  public. 

The  First  Book  in  Arithmetic.    Cloth,  i68  pages. 

.  Price,  50  cents. 

The  Complete  Arithmetic.  Cloth,  508  page.  Price, 
$1.40. 

4^  As  the  time  of  many  pupils  will  not  permit  them  to  pursue  this  study  tlyrovg h 
all  its  departments,  and  others  desire  to  reriew  or  finish  up  the  hiffher  subjects  orit, 
the  **Oomplete  Arithmetic"  is  Issued  In  two  parts,  as  well  as  in  a  single  volume.  Thit 
will,  it  is  thought,  be  also  oouTenient  for  Oraded  Schools  in  supplying  a  separate  book 
for  classes  of  the  lower  and  higher  grades  respectirely,  without  requiring  any  unncoee 
sary  repetition  or  reTiew,  or  unnecessary  expense. 

Part  I.    Price  80  cents.         Part  11.    Price  80  cents. 

The  Complete  Algebra.  By  Prof.  Joseph  Ficklin,  Ph. 
D.     Cloth,  426  pages.     Price  $2.00. 

The  Arithmetical  Problems.    Cloth.    Price  $i.oo. 
The  Algebraic  Problems.  Cloth,  192  pp.  Price  $1.50, 

KETB  to  all  the  preceding  books  have  been  prepared  for  the  use  of  the  teacker 
and  private  learner. 

j>^*We  will  send  sample  copies  of  the  FIRST  BOOK,  and 
of  the  COMPLETE  ARITHMETIC,  for  examination  with  a 
view  to  their  introduction,  on  receipt  of  $i.oo  for  the  two  books. 
PART  I.  and  PART  II.  for  50  cents  each;  THE  ALGEBRA 
for  $1.50;  and  THE  PROBLEMS  for  $1.00  each. 

Circulars  glTing  a  ftill  descriptive  notice  of  the  Series,  will  be  sent  to  any  addrees  ob 
application.    Address 

IVISON,  BLAKEMAN,  TAYLOR  &  CO., 

Or  EDWABD  COOK, 
8-lt  133  and  1'6  State  Street,  Chicago. 


^  NATIONAL  SERIES 
Standard  School  and  College  Text  Books. 

Published  by  A.  S.  BARNES  &  CO.,   New  York  and  Chicago. 


We  give  below  a  few  of  the  leadinff  bookn  of  the  NATIONAL  SERIES,  but  lately  iwaed 
from  preM,  «nd  renpectfully  solicit  correspoDdence  regarding  the  same.  We  belleTe 
that  we  can  tafelj  state  that  they  are  the  very  best  io  the  market,  and  to  this  end  we 
inyite  teachers  and  school  officers  to  examine  and  compare  them  with  any  other  series. 


INDEPENDSOT  EEADINb^  SEfiISS, 

By  Prof.  J.  Madisdh  Watsov. 

INDEPENDENT  FIRST  READER, j    80  pp.      S      .25 

INDEPENDENT  SECOND  REAOBR,        -            -            •            -         '  160  pp.  .50 

INDEPENDENT  THIRD  RIJADER, 240  pp.  .75 

INDKPENDBNT  FOURTH  READER,       -            -            -            .           264  pp.  1.00 

INDKPENDENT  FIFTH  READER, 830  pp.  1.25 

INDEPENDENT  SIXTH  READER,           ....           474  pp.  1.60 

INDEPENDENT  SPELLING  BOOK, 100  pp.  .25 

8CBXPT  SFELLSBS. 

INDEPENDENT  CHILD'S  SPELLl&R,  -  •  -  -      80  pp.  .25 

INDSPENDSST  YOUTH'S  SPELLER,     -  -  -  -  168  pp.  .SO 

SNQLZ3H  aEAMliAB  B7  DIAQBAMS. 

By  Prof.  8.  W.  Glabk. 
CLARK'S  EAST  LESSONS  IN  LANOUAQE,  •  .  .  .  -    9  .35 

CLARK'S  BRIEF  GRAMMAR,    .......  .60 

For  AdTanced  Classes. 
CLARK'S  NORMAL  GRAMMAR,  -  -  -  -  -      1.00 

BfilSF  OOVBSS  IN  ABITSMSTIO. 

By  Prof.  W.  G.  Pick.  (Entirely  new-) 

FIRST  LESSONS  IN  ARITHMETIC.           -  •           -           -                       -  $  .25 

MANUAL  OF  PRACTICAL  ARITHMETIC, .50 

COMPLETE  ARITHMETIC,                                        .90 

VNITED  STATES  BIST0E7. 

'  BARNES*  BRIEF  U.  8.  HISTORY, »1.50 

INDEPENDENT  COTOSE  IN  aEOOfiAPET. 

By  Prof.  Jambs  Montsith. 

ELEMENTARY  GEOGRAPHY, t  .80 

COMPREHENSIVE  GEOGRAPHY, 1.60 

14  WEEKS  EACS  IN  NATVBAL  SCISNOE. 

By  Prof.  J.  D.  Stkblb. 

STEELE'S  14  WEEKS  IN  CHEMISTRY, 91.50 

STEELE'S  14  WEEKS  IN  PHILOSOPHY, 1.50 

STEKLB'8  14  WEEKS  IN  ASTRONOMY, 1.50 

STEELE'S  14  WEEKS  IN  GEOLOGY.           -           -            -           •           ^           •  1.50 

STEELE'S  14  WEEKS  IN  PHYSIOLOGY, 1.50 

STEELE'S  14  WEEKS  IN  ZOOLOGY.    (In  preparation.) 

STEELE'S  KEY  TO  THE  SCIENCES, 1.50 

BIOSBB  MATEEMATICS. 

By  Prof.  W.  G.  Pbck. 

PBCK*8  ANALYTICAL  GEOMETRY, $1.75 

PECK'S  PRACTICAL  CALCULUS,     - 1.76 

PECK'S  ELEMENTS  OF  MECHANICS,              .....  2.00 

Any  of  these  works  will  be  sent  for  examination  (to  teachers  only)  on  receipt  of  one- 
half  the  retail  price. 

fS^  Send  for  Catalogue  with  further  details,  to 

'    A.  S.  BABNES  &;  CO.. 

Ill  and  113  William  st..  New  York. 
8-1  113  and  115  State  street,  Chicago. 


PERDtra  tlHIVERSITY, 

Tbe  State  Asrlcnltaral  and  Hecliaiilcal  College. 

THE  NEXT  ACADEMIC  YEAR  OF 

I^-u.rcl.-u.©  TTrxlTT-ereilty, 

•VSTIIjIj  0^>EISr  SEI=>T.    i  e.  1875. 
Young  Women  admitted  on  same  condition  as  Young  Men. 
For  further  information  in  reference  to  conditions  of  admission,  etc, 
send  for  the  Univereity  Register.    Address 

A.  C.  SHORTRIDGE,  Pr«sident, 
8-tf  Lafayette,  Indisna. 

JUST    PTJBLISHED. 

Hidpath's  School  Histozy, 

OF  THE  TTNITED  STATES. 

Educators  are  earnestly  invited  to  critically  examine  this  new  and  val- 
tiable  work.  Among  its  many  distinctive  excellencies  are  the  unity,  ac- 
curacy and  brilliancy  of  the  Narrative;  its  freedom  from  prejudice  and 
partiality;  the  elegance,  beauty  and  originality  of  the  Style;  and  ifc 
superb  Illustrations.  These  consist  of  beautifully  colored  chronologiod 
charts,  applying  the  objective  method  to  the  study  of  History;  a  aeries 
of  progressive  maps,  showing  the  territorial  growth  and  changes  of  the 
country;  numerous  topographical  diagrams,  and  over  forty  first-clas 
portraits  of  the  most  distinguished  characters  who  have  figured  in  our 
history. 

Scores  of  able  critics  have  congratulated  the  author  on  his  signal  wf- 
cess  in  adapting  the  work  to  the  need  of  both  teacher  and  student.         ' 

Price,  $1.75.  Copies  for  examination  to  teachers  and  school  officers 
on  receipt  of  half  price. 

Specimen  pages  sent  free  on  application. 

JONES  BROTHERS  &  CO.,  Publishers. 

8- 178  Elm  Street,  Cincinnati,  0. 

Cfraded  Singers  for  Day  Schools. 

BY  0.  BLACKMAN  AND  E.  E.  WHITTEMOBE. 

The  regular  teacher  cao  uae  them  BQcceBsfally,  and  thb  maaic  teacher  wUI  ftiid  thaa 
sdmirabla  for  hia  work.  From  the  aix-year  old  to  the  graduate  of  the  high  or  Domal 
Bchool,  aome  one  of  theae  books  ia  adapted  to  every  one  who  ia  In  the  proceai  of  g«ttiB( 
an  education. 

No.  1  ia  intended  to  commence  the  atudy  of  singing  in  the  Primary  Department,  la 
the  Chicago  achoola  it  carries  the  pupil  through  the  lower  four  grades,  occupying  about 
three  years  of  time.    Price,  25  cents  each;  92.40  per  doaen. 

No  2  is  complete  in  itself,  and  is  adapted  to  Intermediate  and  Diatrict  Sc^aali. 
whether  graded  or  not.  Also  well  adapted  to  Female  Seminariee,  etc.  Price,  SO  oali 
each;  S4.80  per  dozen. 

No.  3,  being  a  beautifne  collection  of  mu9ic,  arranged  in  three  parta,  ia  alao  adapted 
to  the  wants  of  Female  Seminariee.     Price,  76  centa  each;  $7.90  per  doiea. 

No.  4  is  intended  for  High  Schools  and  all  adult  claaaea  of  mixed  Toiees  when  the 
four  parts  ara  combined.  A  useful  chorus4>ook,  contaiuing  aelectiona  from  the  mas- 
ters, and  many  piecea  anitable  for  closing  exercises,  concerts,  etc.  Price,  SI  each;  $i.9) 
per  dozen.    Specimen  copy  mailed  upon  receipt  of  retail  price.    Published  by 

a.3t  JOU9I  CUVBCU  A  CO.,  ClncinJMtf ,  O. 


Cowperthwait  &  Co.'s  Educational  Series. 


SPECIAL  PBIOE  LIST. 

1.  Rieall  Price— from  which  the  usual  Discounts  are  made  to  the  Trade. 

2.  IntriMlactloii  Price— (Two-thirds  retail)  for  sappliei  to  first  introduction 
into  schools  when  there  is  no  exchange  of  books. 

S.    Excbauir®  Price  (one-half  retail)  for  supplies  for  first  introduction  when 
books  of  similar  grade,  that  were  in  actual  use,  are  given  in  exchange. 


WABBEN'S  GEOGRAPHIES. 

Retail 
Prices. 

Intro- 
duction. 

Ex- 
change. 

Warren's  New  Primary  Geography..M<~. 

$0  76 
1  88 
1  88 

1  50 

66 
1  06 
1  20 

30 

60 

1  00 

1  26 

1  25 

60 
1  00 
1  26 

30 
60 
70 
84 
1  26 
1  60 

26 
35 

76 
26 
32 
1  00 
1  76 
32 

$0  60 
1  25 
126 

1  00 

37 
70 
80 

20 

84 

67' 

84 

84 

20 
34 
47 
66 
84 
1  00 

17 
23 

60 
17 
21 
67 
1  17 
21 

fO  38 

94 

Warren's  New  Ooiumon  School  Geography... 

Warren's  Mew  Physical  Geography... ........ ........w..... 

94 

Warren's  Brief  Course  In  Geography „. 

GREENE'S  GRAMMARS. 

Greene's  New  Introduction  to  English  Grammar 

Greene's  New  English  Grammar 

Green's  New  Analysis  of  the  English  Language 

76 

28 
63 
60 

HAOAR'8  MATHFMATICS. 
Hagar's  Primary  Lessons  in  Numbers 

16 

Hagar's  Blem^ntary  Arithmetic 

26 

Hagar's  Common  School  Arithmetic 

Hagar's  Elementary  Algebra 

Hagar's  Elementary  Geometry 

FOB  TEACHBBS. 

Hagar's  Dictation  Problems  and  Reviews  in  Written 

ten  Arithmetic 

Key  to  Hagar's  Common  School  Arithmetic 

Key  to  Hagar's  Elementary  Algebra 

60 
63 
63 

MONROE'S  READERS  AND  SPELLERS. 
Monroe's  First  Beader.A 

16 

UfAnrnM**  RnAAnd  RHRdar 

26 

Monroe's  Third  Reader ^ ..« 

36 

Monroe's  Fourth  Reader.. .^ 

42 

Monroe's  Fifth  Reader.. 

Monroe's  Sixth  Reader 

63 
76 

Monroe's  First  Steps  in  Spelling 

Monroe's  Complete  Spelling  Book 

13 
18 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Apgars'  New  Geographical  Drawing  Book..... 

Apgars'  Map  Drawing  Paper ,..,.- 

The  Geographical  Question  Book 

Monroe'^  Manual  of  Physical  and  Yocal  Training 

Royse's  Manual  of  American  Literature... 

Leach's  Complete  Spelling  Book 

16 

Specimen  Copies  (except  Keys)  sent  on  receipt  of  the  Exchange  Price, 

Teaeliers  and  Scbool  Officers  must  examine  these  New  Books,  if  they  wish 
to  keep  np  with  the  times,  and  with  the  improved  methods  of  Instruction  which  now 
prevail  in  the  best  schools. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

Address  COWPERTHWAIT  &  CO.,  Educational  Publishers, 

OB  G28  and  030  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 

FRANCIS  S.  BBLDEN,  Western  Agent, 

26  Washington  St.,  Chicago,  III.  8.2t 


PEEDUE  tmrERsrr?, 

Tbe  State  Asrlcnltaral  and  Heeliaiiical  CoUe^. 

THE  NEXT  ACADEMIC  YEAR  OF 

•vstiijIj  o^»Eisr  SE3^>a?.  i  e,  i875- 

Ybimg  Women  admitted  on  same  condition  as  Voung  Men. 
For  further  information  in  reference  to  conditions  of  admission,  etc^ 
send  for  the  Univereity  Register.    Address 

A.  C.  SHORTRIDGE,  President, 
8-tf  Lafayette,  Indiana. 

JUST    I^XJBLISHED. 

Hidpath's  School  Histozy, 

OF  THE  nnXTED  STATES. 


Educators  are  earnestly  invited  to  critically  examine  this  new  and  val- 
tiable  work.  Among  its' many  distinctive  excellencies  are  the  unity,  ac- 
curacy and  brilliancy  of  the  Narrative;  its  freedom  from  prejudice  and 
partiality;  the  elegance,  beauty  and  originality  of  the  Style;  and  its 
superb  Illustrations.  These  consist  of  beautifully  colored  chronological 
charts,  applying  the  objective  method  to  the  study  of  History;  a  series 
of  progressive  maps,  showing  the  territorial  growth  and  changes  of  tbe 
country;  numerous  topographical  diagrams,  and  over  forty  first-class 
portraits  of  the  most  distingjiished  characters  who  have  figured  in  our 
history. 

Scores  of  able  critics  have  congratulated  the  author  on  his  signal  suc- 
cess in  adapting  the  work  to  the  need  of  both  teacher  and  student.  ' 

Price,  $1.76.  Copies  for  examination  to  teachers  and  school  officers 
on  receipt  of  half  price. 

Specimen  pages  sent  free  on  application. 

JONES  BROTHERS  &  CO.,  Publishers. 

8- 178  Elm  Street,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Graded  Singers  for  Day  Schools. 

BY  0.  6LACKMAN  AND  E.  E.  WHITTEMOBE. 

The  regaUr  teacher  can  use  them  saccesafiilly,  and  thb  music  teacher  will  find  them 
sdmlrabla  for  his  work.  From  the  six-yttar  old  to  the  graduate  of  the  high  or  normal 
school,  some  one  of  these  books  is  adapted  to  every  one  who  is  In  the  process  of  getting 
an  edacation. 

No.  1  is  intended  to  commence  the  study  of  singing  in  the  Primary  Department.  In 
the  Chicago  schools  it  carries  the  papil  through  the  lower  four  grades,  occupying  about 
three  years  of  time.    Price,  25  cents  each;  92.40  per  doBon. 

Mo  2  is  complete  in  itself,  and  is  adapted  to  Intermediate  and  District  Schools, 
whether  graded  or  not.  Also  well  adapted  to  Female  Seminaries,  etc.  Price,  50  cents 
each;  Si.80  per  dozen. 

No.  3,  being  a  beantlfue  collection  of  music,  arranged  in  three  parts,  Is  also  adapted 
to  the  wants  of  Female  Seminaries.    Price,  76  cents  each;  $7.90  per  dozen. 

No.  4  is  Intended  for  High  Schools  aud  all  adult  clasaes  of  mixed  Toicee  when  the 
four  parts  are  combined.  A  nsefal  chorus4>ook,  containing  selections  from  the  maS' 
ters,  and  many  pieces  suitable  for  closing  exercises,  concerts,  etc.  Price,  tl  each;  $9.60 
per  dozen.    Specimen  copy  mailed  upon  receipt  of  retail  price.    Published  by 

8-3t  JOU9I  CUVRCU  A  CO.,  ClneinnaU,  O. 


Cowperthwait  &  Co.'s  Educational  Series. 


SPECIAL  PBICE  LIST. 

1.    Rieall  Price— From  which  the  asaal  Discoantt  are  made  to  the  Trade. 

a.  IntriMlactlOB  Prlce~(Two- thirds  retail)  for  sappliea  to  first  introdootion 
into  schools  when  there  is  no  exchange  of  books. 

S.  Excbani^  Price  (one-half  retail)  for  supplies  for  first  introduction  when 
books  of  similar  grade,  that  werd  in  actnal  nse,  are  giren  in  exchange. 


WABBEN'S  GE06BAPHIES. 

Betail 
Prices. 

Intro- 
duction. 

Ex- 
change. 

Warren*B  New  Primary  Geography....^ 

Warren's  New  Oonimon  School  Geogrsphy.M  ...•...........>• 

$0  76 
1  88 
1  88 

1  50 

66 
1  05 
1  20 

30 

60 

1  00 

1  26 

1  26 

60 
1  00 
1  26 

30 
60 
70 
81 
1  26 
1  60 

26 
36 

76 
26 
S2 
1  00 
1  76 
32 

|0  60 
1  26 
1  26 
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37 
70 
80 

20 

34 
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84 

84 

20 
34 
47 
66 
84 
1  00 

17 
23 

60 
17 
21 
07 
1  17 
21 

f0  38 
94 

Warren's  New  Physical  Geography - 

94 

Warren*i  Brief  Ooursein  Geography ^ 

GBIENS  S  GBAHMABS. 

Greene's  New  Introduction  to  English  Grammar 

Greene's  New  English  Grammar. • ••••• 

76 

28 
63 

Green's  New  AnalTsis  of  the  Enitlish  Lanienaflre 

60 

HAGAB'8  MATHf MATICS. 
Hagar's  Primary  Leflsons  in  Nnmbers. 

16 

Hagar's  Elementary  Arithmetic. 

26 

Hi^gi^r's  Common  School  Arithmetic i.....t. ....... 

60 

Hagar's  Elementary  Algebra 

Hagar's  Elementary  Geometry »m.. 

FOB  TEACHBBS. 

Hagar's  Dictation  Problems  and  Beviews  in  Written 

ten  Arithmetic 

Key  to  Hagar's  Common  School  Arithmetic 

Key  to  Hagar's  Elementary  Algebra ., 

63 
63 

MONBOE'8  BEADSBS  AND  SPELLEBS. 
Monroe's  First  Beader.A 

16 
26 

Monroe's  Third  Reader.. 

36 

Monroe's  Toarth  Beader 

Monroe's  Fifth  Beader.. 

Monroe's  Sixth  Beader 

42 
63 
76 

Monroe's  First  Steps  in  Spelling... ^ 

18 

Monroe's  Complete  Spelling  Book 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Apgars'  New  Geographical  Drawing  Book 

Apgars'  Map  Drawing  Paper 

18 

The  Geographical  Question  Book »...m.. 

Monroe*^  Manual  of  Physical  and  Yocal  Trainine 

Boyse's  Manual  of  American  Literature... 

Leach's  Complete  Spelling  Book 

16 

Specimen  Copies  (except  Keys)  sent  on  receipt  of  the  Exchange  Price. 

Teacbers  and  Scbool  Officers  must  examine  these  New  Books,  if  they  wish 
to  keep  up  with  the  times,  and  with  the  ImproTed  methods  of  instruction  which  now 
prerail  in  the  best  schools. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

Address  COWPERTHWAIT  &  CO.,  Educational  Publishers, 

OR  628  and  630  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 

FBANCIS  S.  BELDEN,  Western  Agent, 

26  Washington  St.,  Chicago,  111.  8.2t 


..^ttoxxtloxi.   of  Elc3L\xoct'^ox*s 

Ii  'agftln  called  to  the  Hew  Practical  Speller,  which  conUins  noTel  »mBce- 
ments  of  Orthographic  Bxerclses,  elaborately  and  carefally  prepared  for  the  pvupots 
of  ayniplifying,  Tirifylog,  and  ezcltlog  an  interest  in  the  stndy  of  Spelling;  miae,  wilk 
a  Tiew  to  facilitating,  hastening  and  increasing  beneficial  results. 

It  was  used,  last  winter,  by  many  schools  in  soTeral  State* ,  with  exoellent  imcccss. 
Hundreds  of  teachers  are  preparing  to  introduce  it  next  winter. 

We  haTe  many  saeh  testimonials  as  the  following : 

**  Yonr  book  has  many  norel  and  praiseworthy  featores."  B.  A.  Sheldon,  A.  M., 
Principal  of  Normal  School,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 

•<It  is  tbs  best  Spelling  Book  I  hare  erer  seen."    A.  Holbrook,  A.  M.,  K.  N.  School, 
Lebanon,  Ohio. 
It  is  being  roTised.    Betail  price,  40  cts.;  Examination,  SO  ets.;  Introdnetory,  S7  cti. 

Address  GEORGE  E.  STEYErS, 

8^  No.  39,  W.  Fonrtb  St.,  Cincinnati,  0. 

TEACHERS'  NATIONAL  BUREA7, 

ESTIBIISHED  I87I-HURISBURG,  PI. 

Experleneecl  Teaebers  for  schools  of  all  Grades.  No  charge  for  Maiftaaee 
rendered  those  applying  for  teachers. 

On  the  Register  of  Applicants  are  the  names  of  Expsnimcn)  TxACHn*,  who  have 
been  edncated  at  some  of  the  best  initltntlons  in  the  country,  well  mtalifled  for  positiou 
in  High  Bohoole,  Grammar  Schools,  Skmimarixs,  Acadkmibb,  Normal  Schools  and 

GOLLKOBR. 

Seliool  Oflieers  and  others  wanting  teachers  for  any  of  the  above  positions  wUl 
And  it  adTantag«*ous  to  apply  to  the  **  Bureau.*'  Our  list  of  applicants  contains  names 
from  all  sect 'on  8  of  the  Union. 

Teachers  wanting  positions  for  next  si^slos  send  for  our  Application  Form. 

Circulars  containing  further  information,  references,  etc.,  will  be  sent  on  applleatioa. 
Address  JOSEPH  N.  BEISTLE,  Hanaicer 

8-lt  Teachers*  National  Bureau,  Harrisbnrg,  Pa. 

~~  THE 

COMECTICTJT  MUTUAL 

Life  Insurance  Company^ 
i3:jLi^a?::^oiax),  oo2sr2srEoa?iCTrT. 

o 

ASSETS,  Jan.  1, 1875,        -  -       $40,443,696 

ANNUAL  INCOME,  over      -  -    10,000,000 


Inorease  of  Assets  duriiiE  1874,  -         -         $2,763,472 

Batio  of  Expenses  to  Beoeipts  in  1874,  -         -         8.06  per  oent. 

'^fSS^Aciive^  reliable  Agents  wanted. 

Teachers  desirous  of  employing  their  vacations  profitably,  can  find  no 
better  and  surer  method  than  this. 

Address  BRAINARD  RORISON, 

General  Agent  for  Indiana^ 

No.  13,  East  Washington  St. 
7-tf  Indianapolis. 


Mew  mwm&MW  8iii?®t 

SiaN  OF  THE  ILLUHINATES  STSEET  CLOCK. 


■venrthlnc  B'ew  and  Direct  firom  the  Mannfaotarers  and  Importen. 


Amreican  akd  Foreign   Watches, 

DIAMONDS.    FINE   JEWELRY. 

SOLID  8ILTEB  AND  SILTEB  PLATED  WABE. 


SPECIAL    RATES   TO    TEACHERS. 


JW  ALL  OOOD8  WABBAMTID  AS  BXPBB81NTBD.  8p«ol»l  attenttoa  glT«B 
to  WaCeh  Bepairtng.  AU  Qooda  told  are  XngraTed  FBXB  OF  OHABGB  bj  an  ezpe- 
rtoaesd  BoffraTer.  

J.  H.  COLCIiAZEB, 

ft-lj  No.  18  Bast  WAmaoro*  8f . 


LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

HARTFORD,  CONN.,  JANUARY  1,  1875. 

ASSETS,  securely  invested,  ....  $10,106,618  84 
SURPLUS,  free  of  all  liabilities,    ....     1,127,400  84 

INCOME  in  1874, 3,876,864  97 

DIVIDENDS  to  Policy-holders  in  1874,    .  .  .        929,970  48 

LOSSES  paid  to  families  of  deceased  members  in  1874,  872,812  49 

No  more  substantial  company  in  the  United  States.  A  few  good  agents 
wanted.    Apply  to  E.  S.  FOL^OM,  Gen.  Agent, 

4-1  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

MERRILL.  HUBBARD  &  CO. 

BOOE-SELLERS,    PAPER    DEALERS, 

Bo.  6  East  Woshliigtoii  Street, 

Arc  pnpand  to  ftunMi   TaMhen  Mid   PnpUi  uid  .Terybody  with  .STthiBg  1b  th« 

Book  and  Station  svy  laino. 

Thej  wtU  forward  anv  book  in  print,  bj  Hall  or  Ezpreai,  at  catalog»$ prtom.  Taaoh- 
•ra  Tliitlnf  the  Olt  j  will  be  yer  j  welcome  at 

17-2  MBBBILL.  HUBBABD  «r  CO. 


FRENCH'S  SERIES  OF  ARITEUETICS 

FRENCH'S  FIRST  LESSONS  IN  NUMBERS. 
Ketail,  40  cts.  Introduction,  27  cts.  Exchange,  20  cts. 

FRENCH'S   ELEMENTARY  ARITHMETIC. 

Retail,  50  cts.  Introductory,  34  cts.  Exchange,  25  cts. 

FRENCH'S  COMMON  SCHOOL  ARITHMETIC. 

Retail,  $1.00.  Introduction,  67  cts.  Exchange,  50  cts. 


THE  MOST  COMPLETE,  PRACTICAL,   AND    CAREFULLY 

GRADED  SERIES  OF  ARITHMETICS 

VET  PUBLISHED. 


The  following  are  some  of  the  leading  features : 

1.  The  ILLUSTRATIONS  are  object-lessons  taken  from  nature. 

2.  The  PROBLEMS  are  taken  from  the  actual  transactions  of  daily- 
business,  and  are  stated  in  correct  business  language. 

3.  All  methods  of  operation  are  based  upon  principles,  and  peiiici- 
ples  precede  rules. 

4.  The  books  are  strictly  prooressivb.  No  definition,  principle,  or 
rule  is  needlessly  repeated.    Much  time  and  study  are  thereby^saved  to 

the  pupil. 

5.  In  the  Manual  of  Sugqestions  the  author  makes  himself  practi- 
cally present  with  each  teacher  by  pointed  and  practical  direetions  toach* 
ing  nearly  all  the  subjects  of  the  various  books.  These  suggestions 
constitute  an  appendix  to  each  book,  and  are  of  great  practical  value^to 
teachers. 

French's  Arithmetics,  because  more  practical,  and  better  adapted 
to  School  use  than  any  other  series,  have  met  with  success  unparalleled 
in  the  history  of  school  books,  as  shown  by  their  rapid  and  extensive 
introduction. 

Very  favorable  terms  are  offered  for  Introduction  or  Exchange. 
a^  See  prices  above. 

Address  J.  M.  OLCOTT, 

4-tf  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


TBB  6SST  BOOKS  at  th$  LOWEST  PBtCES 


Emboclyliiiir  tbe  luoAt  approved  metbiMls  of  Instrnctlon;  Indorsed 
by  I<eadliiiir  Edneators;  Used  ntbe  Best  Scbools. 


The  Eclectic  Educational  Series, 

HoQoffey'B  Headers,  Venable's  U.  S.  History. 

Bay's  Arithmetics,  Brown's  Physiologyt 

White's  Arithmetics,  Norton's  Physios, 

Harrey's  Grammars,  Andrews's  Constitution, 

Eclectic  G^eographies,  Eclectic  Classical  Series, 

Eclectic  Penmanship,  Buffet's  French  Method, 
etc ,  etc.,  etc. 

Beserlptlve  <^rcalars  and  Prlce-Iilst  to  any  address  on  applica- 
tion to 

WILSOST,  SINSLE  &  CO.,  FnUlshen, 

CIBrCINBrATI  and  NEW  TORK. 

JUST   PUBX.ZSIIED, 

HARVEY'S  GRADED  SCHOOL  READERS  AND 

PRIMARY  SPELLER, 

By  THOS.  W.  HABTEY,  A.  M., 

Antlior  of  Elementary  and  FracUoal  Grammar  of  tha  English  Language. 

*'Send  for  DescHpiive  Circular. 


BHail.  IntroduetUm.  Exchange, 
Harvey's  Graded- School  First  Reader, 
.  Harvey's  Graded-School  Second  Reader,   - 
Harvey's  Graded-School  Third  Reader, 
Harvey's  Graded-School  Fourth  Reader,   - 
Harvey's  Graded-School  Fifth  Reader, 
Harvey's  Graded-School  Primary  Speller, 

Single  Sample  Copies  for  examination,  with  a  tiew  to  first  introdaetion,  sent  by  mail 
post-paid  on  receipt  of  "  Introduction**  Price. 
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MANUAL  OF  ENGLISH  RHETORIC, 

By  A.  D.  HEPBUBN, 

Professor  in  DavldsGn  CoUego,  N.  O. 

A  Manual  of  Xngliah  ftbetoric  designed  for  the  nse  of  classM  in  High  Schools  and 
OoUeges.  The  anthor  has  not  thought  it  advisable  to  introduce  discussions  of  topics 
that  belong  properly  to  Psychology  .Logic  and  Esthetics,  or  to  controTert  or  even 
mention  opposing  views.  The  Principles  and  Rules  are  stated  briefly  and  exemplified  ; 
the  instructor  can  expand,  modify,  and  apply  them  to  the  requirements  of  his  elapses. 

12mo.,  cloth,  280  pp.  Retail,  $1.25;  single  sample  copy  and  supplies  for  first  intro- 
duction, 04o. ;  for  introduction  in  exchange  for  corresponding  books  in  nse,  63c. 

WILSON,  BmSIiB  ft  00., 
T-tf  CiBelnnatl  and  H«w  York. 


)1 


.10 


23  MUea  the  Shortest  to  ST.  LOUIS* 

Trains  leave  Indianapolis  as  follows: 
P.  If.  PACIFIC  EXPRESS,  (Daily)  arrives  at  areen- 

^  castlA  at  12  24  A.  M.,  Terre  Haatn  at  1.35  A..  M.,  Efflngham  at  4.00  ▲.  M., 
faDdalia  at  6.05  A.  H.,  St.  Loals  at  7.35  A.  M  With  PullmaD  Sleeping  Car*  from 
New  York,  Oolumbas,  Cincinnati  aDd  LoniBville,  throa^h  to  St.  Louis  without  change. 
Connecting  at  Terre  Haute  for  STansville,  arririug  at  Yincennes  at  9.16  A.  H.;  Brana- 
Tille  at  11.40  A.  M. 

DAY  XSXPBOBS  8.30  A.  M.  (except  Sundays.)  Arrives  at  Oreencastle  mt 
10.00  A.  H.,  Terre  Haute  at  11.25  A.  M.,  SffiuKhain  2.16  P.  H.,  Yandalia  3.45  P.  M., 
St.  Louis  6.80  P.  M.,  with  Parlor  Car  for  St.  Louis. 

I|A       P.  M.  ST.  LOUIS  Sd  EVANSVILLE  EXPBBSS, 
■  lU  (Except  Sunday) 

Arrives  at  Greencantle  at  2.30  P.  M.,  Terre  Haute  at  2.55  P.  M.,  Effingham  at  6.30  P. 
M.,  Yandalia  at  7.50  P.  M.,  St.  Louis  at  iu.30  P.  H.  ThrouKh  cars  to  Ylnceant«  and 
Evansville  without  change,  arriving  at  Yincennes  at  6.22  P.  H.,  Bvansvilie  8.66  P.  M. 

T    |r    P.  M.  ACCOMMODATION,  (Except  Sunday.) 

I B  I  3  Arrives  at  Greencastle  at  8  IB  P  If  ,  Terre  Haute  at  10.16  P  M.,  Effllng- 
ham  at  4  00  A.M.,  Yandalia  at  6.05  A.  M.,  St.  LouU  at  7.36  A.  M.  With  Sleeping 
Car  for  St.  Louis. 

THE  POPULAR  LINE  TO 
KANSAS  OITY.       IiAWuBNCE,       'rOPfSKA,       FT.  SCOTT. 

ST.  JOSEPH,  ATCHISON,  JUNCTION  QITT. 

NBWTON.  BSiPOBIA, 
And  ait  points  in  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Colorado. 
TICKETS  can  be  obtained  at  all  the  principal  Ticket  Offices  in  the  Eastern,  Mlddl« 
and  Southern  States. 

C.  E.  rOLLBTT,  Gen*!  Pass.  Ag't.  St.  Louis 
BOB'T  EMMBTT.  Easteru   Pas^.  Ag'c,  ludianapolia. 
4.1y.  JOHN  E    SIMPSON,  OenM  8n»>t.  IndiaiiaoolU. 


I.B.&W 


Is  the  only  one  running  SPECIAL 
DAILY  LINES  OF  THROUGH 
rOACHB8,  asfolbms: 
For  all  points  iu  IOWA,  NEBR^S. 
KA,  and  Calif  rnla.  The  mi'ti.ight 
train  Vm  In<liani« polls  with  thronch 
coach  to  Omaha,  arrives  ti«xt  m<*rn- 
I  g.  one  train  in  advanc**  of  utiier 
lines,  connecting  direct  with  the 
I  )^4^iLi  V  H  the  rerritorltrs  and  the  Paciflc  coaat; 
also  Tir  Liticotu  4I.ej4  »]L  ^inKiii  lo  ^e^bta4Mti 

The  «rening  train  from  Indianapolis,  with  sleeper  to  Bnrlington,  arrives  at  Omaha 
next  evening,  only  one  night  out,  giving  pas<«enKeni  the  advantNKe  of  s  curing  sie<*ping 
car  accommodations  for  California  bt^fort*  the  nrrival  of  trains  by  other  rout*«8  Both 
connect  at  Burlington  or  Ottnmwa  for  K«*nkult,  C«*i|ar  liapid«,  Miir»hHllioWn.  Dec 
Moines,  St.  Paul,  and  all  points  In  Iowa.  G**t  yitnr  tickets  via  Indianapolis  and  Petnla. 
FOB  ROCK  ISLAND  and  DAYENPORT.-Th«*  ev*-nlnKand  midnight  trains  fV^n 
Indlanap<»lis,  running  through  Peoria  and  Galva,  arrive. at  Ruck  Inland  and  I>avvo> 

Sort  In  advance  of  all  other  rout«Mi,  making  but  on«»  change  of  cnrs  for   pointe   In 
lorthern  Illinois  and  I  'wa.    Get  your  tickets  via  Indinnapoliii  and  Peoria. 

For  all  points  in  KANSAS.  COLORADO  wnd  tho  SOUTHWEST,  the  evenlnc  train 
from  Indianapolis,  with  through  conch  via  Danville,  and  Quincy,  au'f  Sleep«>r  via  Peo> 
ria  and  Gaiesbqrg,  arrive*  at  Kanwas  City,  St.  Joseph,  Atchison  aud  LeNvo  worth  next 
evening,  being  the  only  line  without  a  trannf-r  The  mi  might  train  fmrn  Iitdiamtpoiit 
Tia  Danville  or  Peoria  Quincy,  arrivt^  in  Kansas  <<ity  St.  Joseph.  AtchiMOu  and  Leav- 
enworth next  morning,  connecting  rloei-  with  all  roads  diverging  from  those  points. 
Get  your  tickets  via  IndiantpulTH  and  Quincv. 
NEW  ROUTE  TO  TEXAS.—The  midnight  train  ftnm  Indianapolis  via  Danville  or 
Peoria  and  Hannibal,  Mo.,  makes  close  connection  with  the  M  K.  and  T.  Raitwaj, 
forming  the  only  route  tu  Sedalia,  ¥'t.  Hcntt,  Parbons.  Hou'itoo.  Galveston  and  puiuu 
in  North'  rn  and  Central  Texas,  without  a  transfer.  The  evening  train  from  Indiaonp- 
olis,  with  Throogh  Coach  via  Dapvill-  and  Sleeper  via  Peoria,  makes  close  oonnertion 
Tla  Danville  or  Peoria  and  Hannibal  for  Sedalia,  Ft.  Scott  and  Parsons.  Qttt  yonr 
tickets  via  InUianapolii  and  Hannibal. 

TRAYELLEIi!)  to  any  wcKtern  point  can  now  take  satchels,  band  boxM  and  ban- 
dies,  Mloot  a  oomfortabla  seat  and  keep  It  to  destination. 

OH  AS.  O.  SMITH,  GenM  Manaffer. 
JOHN  W.  BROWN,  Qmi.  Pass.  *  Ticket  Act. 
••tf  Indlanaimlic,  Ind. 


STILL  nr  ASVAirCE  I 

THE  ANDREWS  "TRIUMPH." 


Over  800,000  now  in  use.    Ev- 
ery sehifft^ranieed  for  four  years. 


SCHOOL  DESK  AND  SEAT, 

THE  BEST  IN  THE  WORLD, 

We  confidently  offer  the  Triumph  u  bejond  all  comparlBon  the  Bett  School  Detk  in 
the  market.  Any  candid  examiner  can  be  convinced  of  its  tnperior  merit  by  perional 
examination.  More  than  HALF  the  new  School 'Bonaea  of  Ind^^a  are  seated  with  it, 
and  we  have  yet  to  hear  of  the  first  case  of  dissatisfaction.  The  SUPEBIOB  WORK- 
MANSHIP and  FINISH  of  onr  Furniture  makes  its  cost  greater  than  that  of  most 
other  manufitcturers,  but  our  nnequaled  fscillties  and  immense  trade  enable  as  to  meet 
any  HamarahU  OompeiUiom..    Don't  forget  to  eorreapond  with  n«  b^ore  you  bmy, 

Qlobes,  Maps,  Charts, 

Philosophical  Apparatus, 
Physiological  Charts, 
Dictionaries, 

Trustees'  and  Teachers' 
Beoords. 

Blackboards,  Crayons,  Liquid  Slating,  Patent 
Erasers  and  eyery  thing  required  in  the  School 
Boom. 


Church  and  Hall  Seating  and  Office  Furniture  a  Specialty. 

Promptness^  Honest  Workj  Square  Dealing, 

C.  E.  DICKINSON  ft  CO. 

86  South  Meridian  Street,  Indianapolis. 
C.  B.  DICKINSON.  J.  S.  SMITH. 

4-tf 


EiddleandSchem's 

Cyclopaedia  of  Education 

will  he  publisJied  by  E.  Steiger. 

ParticnlM*  attention  is  ioTited  to  flhn  Howi'i 
G^^rman  Serin,  AhivHafHl's  FVent^  Seriet,  and 
Rof  elTs  Oerman  Readen,  the  exoeOenoe  of  wlii<^ 
is  signally  attested  by  their  ext«nnve  inirodiueUon  (without  the  aid  of  any  Agents) 
into  the  Public  Schools  of  New  York,  Milwaukee,  Chicago,  Cleveland.  Di^yton. 
Hartford.  Rochester,  and  over  (K)  other  cities— also  to  DouaTs -BoMonof  Beodnns^ 
ReWelf  s  ArUhmetica,  SdiedleKs  €Rcbn  and  Btiief  Maps,  and  to  KtrndtT^artem 
Literature  and  Kindergarten  fHttB.—Oemutn  Books  a  specialty.  large  stock 
on  hand.  Catalogues  sent  free.  —  No  AgetUs  in  the  field. 

E.  Steiger,  22  a  24  Frankfort  Str.,  NEW  YOBK. 

TEACHERS'  ASSISTANTS. 


AWABDKD  TO  K.   ffTKIOKR 
POB  KXCXLUEZrCK  OF 

Educational  Publications. 


1  75 
^olo  1  50 
«..olo    1  76 


Menoe  of  MucatioD  and  Art  of  Teaching,  by  John  Ogden,  A.  H....^...^.^....^^  fl  60 
The  Teachers*  Institute ;  or,  Familiar  Hints  to  Toung  Teachers,  by  W.  B.  Fowls    1  tf 

Lessons  in  Objects— Graduated  Series,  arranged  by  S.  A.  Shelden ....^a...^o, 

School  OovemmeDt— A  Practical  Treatise,  by  F.  8.  Sewell,  A.  M, 

BduoatioD  of  American  Girls,  by  Anna  0.  Bracktt ^.^...^ 

Sex  and  Education;  or,  A  Fair  Chance  for  Girls,  by  Sdward  B.  Clarke,  H.  D.  do.    1  2S 
Sex  in  Education— a  reply  te  the  above  book— Edited  by  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Hewe. 

do.    1  » 
The  Buildlsg  of  a  Brain,  by  E.  B.  Clarke,  M.  D do.    1  26 

Any  of  the  above  books  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  retail  price. 

1-tf  BOWEN,  STEWAET  A  CO.,  80  West  Wathington  si. 

J.  &;  P.  GRAMLING, 

MERCHANT    TAILORS, 

AND  DEALERS  IN 

READY  MADE  CLOTHING, 

wBfw  nniiiBiDia  ssws, 

TRUNKS  AND  VALISES, 
No.  36  East  Washington  Street 

iroiAJAPOLIgL  JSJL 

UL4.ij.l.ii  L.  AJBIX  fookhbt. 

MUmbUtktdimlSn. 

Snpvrifw  Rtfis  orooDper  and  Tin. 
II ii  ■iiiiiiiiif  iirnftaijlTsiia 

fiv:tt,rirM.  OpHTt  Bomam,  Ftn  JUmnmM, 
TWtip  CWki,  Cktmm,  Mc     roUjr 

WATTIilltljd. 

liiu  I  LTi  Ltd  OalkfagM  MSft  Ftm. 
T  A  V  MJXElf  dt  TIFT, 


JLYMYEr        , 
Manufac^"  cos 


asa5saaa^iaafflasfc7g.r...MO 


PENMANSHIP. 


H.  HA  WORTH'S  Copy-Blip  System  •mbnoM  a  fall  coune  of  Penmanihip 
'  on  the  0BJ10T-LE880N  plan,  in  the  form  of  two  aeti  of  Oopy-Blipa,  hound  to  m  to 
open  eaiily  at  any  page,  and  deslgmed  to  be  oBed  with  blank  books  or  foolaoap. 

WS^Tecuihera  who  understand  it  are  universaUy  pleaded  vnih  iL 

Hawortb**  Hanaal  of  Penmansliip  Is  the  clearest  and  most  sytematic 
manual  in  the  market.  The  Primary  Slips  cost,  retail,  30  cents ;  for  Introduction,  20 
cents.  The  Intermediate  Slips  cost,  retail,  60  cents ;  for  Introduction,  80  cents.  The 
Manual,  80  cents,  with  reduction. 

For  sale  at  JOHNSON  A  HUNT'S,  successors  to  Jesse  D.  Garmlohael,  Indianapolis. 
OinoinnatI:  Sobert  Glarke. 

5-tf  MARIETTA  HAWOBTH,  Liberty,  Ind. 

TOSCISTSOIST  cto  HTDTISTT, 

SUCCESSORS  TO  J.  D-  CARMICHAEL, 

WHOLMALB  AW  BBTAIL 

Boksellw  aii  StetfMtr 

SCHOOL  AND  BLANK  BOOKS. 

TEEOLOaiGAL  AITS  HISCELLAinBOnS  B00Z8. 

Sunday  School  Libraries;  Singing  Books  for  Churches,  Day  dobools  and  Sabbath 
Schools.    Also  a  good  variety  of  German  books ;  Sabbath  and  Day  School  Cards. 

No.  6o  EAST  WASHINGTON  ST.     * 

TlAOHlBd.— Best  Discounts  giTen,  and  a  seat  and  desk  for  Teaehers  U  9Mmpf 
▼Urfting  the  eity.  6-ly 

Indiana  State  University 

BLOOMINGTON,    INDIANA. 


Tuition  Free  for  all,  and  in  every  Department  of  the  UniTertlty.  Terms  la  the 
regular  course.  Collegiate  and  Law,  begin  as  follows :  First  Term,  Sept.  17,  1874  ; 
Second  Term,  Jan.  2d,  1876 ;  Third  Term,  April  8th,  1875. 

9ontlnues  nine  months.  From  September  lOth  to  17th,  will  be  devoted  to  the  exami- 
nation of  candidates  for  admission  to  the  Freshman  Class,  at  which  all  wishing  to  enter 
the  UnWerslty  are  earnestly  requested  lo  be  present.  Arrangements  are  made  far  the 
admission  of  students  to  the  Unlyerslty  on  oertiflcate  from  such  high  schools  as  the 
State  Board  of  Bduoation  have  named,  without  re-examlnation.  The  study  of  Greek 
will  hereafter  be  commenced  in  the  Freshman  Class.  Ladies  are  admitted  on  the  same 
terms  and  entitled  to  the  same  privileges  as  gentlemen. 

:m:33X)xo-a.Ii  3Dsi>.A.Daa?:M:33isrn?. 

This  Department  Is  looated  at  Indianapolis,  and  began  on  the  18th  of  October,  1874. 
Letters  or  Inquiry  regpeotlng  this  Department  should  be  addressed  to  C.  1.  Wright, 
M.  D.,  Secretary  of  the  Medical  Faculty. 

For  catalogues  or  information,  address  B.  C.  FOSTIB, 

JoHV  I.  MoBBxsov,  Secretary, 

•-tf  Pres.  Tnutees.  Bloomisgton,  lad. 


TERRE  HAUTE,  IND. 

Thia  InititutiOD  is  now  thoroughly  orgmnised,  and  ii  doing  an  efficient  v>rk. 
It  ii  the  ProfeMional  School  for  the  Teachers  of  the  State.     Two  conrtee  of   In- 
•tmction  haTO  been  arranged ;  an  Ilementary  and  an  Advanced  coarse. 
The  design  of  the  fibbt  is  to  thoroughly  qualify  Young  Hen  and  Wonem    fe'r 

TEACHING  IN  THE  COUNTRY  SCHOOLS, 

and  in  the  different  grades  of  the  GITT  80H0OLS,  below  the  High  School. 

The  design  of  the  sboohd  is  to  qualify  the  Student  for  teaching  in  the  higher  grades 
of  the  Public  Schools. 

1XPIN8B8: 

Tuinov  IS  TBsn.  Board,  including  f^el  and  lights,  can  be  obtained  In  good  fMBilies 
for  93  60  to  14  60  per  week.  By  renting  rooms,  and  boarding  themseWes,  Students  oslb 
reduce  their  expenses  to  lest  than  $2.50  per  week. 

The  Fall  Term  will  begin  September  8th,  1876.  and  will  close  Dec.  21st. 

Schools  for  obsenration  and  practice  are  connected  with  the  Normal  School. 

For  ftirther  information,  send  for  a  Oatalogue. 

Township  Trustees  and  school  offloers  generally  are.  incited  to  send  their  addrosses, 
and  Catalogues  will  be  sent  to  them. 

WM.  A.  JONES,  Pres't 

S-lj  iBdlMM  8to««  ironaal  8efe**L 


iDAHS,  MANSUR  &  CO., 

Offer  the  largest  and  best  apppointed  Stock  of  Carpets  and  Wall  Paper 
in  the  West.  Long  experience  in  the  trade,  a  thorough  acquaintanGe 
with  the  markets,  and  baying  exclusively  on  a  Cash  basis,  enable  them  to 
offer  superior  inducements  to  all  who  favor  them  with  their  patronage. 

CARPETS, 

WALL  PAPEB, 

OIL  CLOTUS, 

WINDOW  SHADES, 

MATTINGS,  ftc.,  ftc. 

Offered  to  the  Trade  at  Manufacturer's  Prices.  Money  will  be  saved  by 
examining  our  Stock  and  Prices,  before  buying  elsewhere. 

Adams,  Mansiir  &  Ck>., 
47  and  49  South  Meridian  St  INDIANAPOLIS. 


AwBings  for  Stores,  Swellings,  &c.,  ICade  to  Order. 

Committees  and  Trustees  are  notified  thai  we  offer  Special  Indueements  to 
Sehoolsj  Lodges  and  Churches, 
%-lyT 


lORYOtraaAMEEICAirS 

By  CHARLES  NORDHOPF. 

Author  of  the  *<  Oommtmistic  Societies  of  the  United  States,"  *^  Northern 

CaMfomia,  Oregon,  and  the  Sandwich  Islands,"  "  California: 

For  Health,  Pleasure  and  Residence"  etc 

!»»•,  Cloth,  $1  85. 


^It  Ahooki  be  In  Ihe  band  of  Every  American  B07 


The  •tendfpoint  from  which  Mr.  NOEDHOFF  ezplAins  ovr  mtem  of  GoTarmnent, 
and  the  prinoiplet  on  which  looicty  is  founded,  ho  stoteo  in  the  following  words  in  hie 
prefkoe  to  pnronts  and  tenchors : 

"  I  belieye  that  free  soTemment  Is  a  politionl  application  of  the  Ohristian  theory  of 
lift ;  that  at  the  base  of  the  republican  iTBtem  Ilea  the  Golden  Bale ;  and  that  to  be  a 
good  citicen  of  the  United  Statee  one  ought  to  be  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  Ohrietianlty 
and  to  belleTe  in  and  act  upon  the  teachings  of  Jeeus.  He  condemned  self 'Seeking, 
ooTetousnees,  hypocrisy,  class  distinctions,  envy,  malice,  undue  and  ignoble  ambition ; 
and  he  inculcated  self-restraint,  repression  of  the  lower  and  meaner  passions,  loye  to 
the  neighbor,  contentment,  gentleness,  regard  for  the  richts  and  happiness  of  others, 
and  respect  for  the  law.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Tices  he  condemned  are  those  also 
which  are  dangerous  to  the  perpetuity  of  republican  gOTernment ;  and  that  the  princi- 
ples he  inculcated  may  be  properly  used  as  tests  of  the  merits  of  a  political  system  or 
a  pubUe  policy.  In  this  •pirit  I  have  written,  belicTlng  that  thus  *  goyemment  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people,*  can  be  most  clearly  JustiHed  and  explained." 

•^HORBHOFF^  POUTTICS"  has  already  been  introduced  as  a  text-book 
into  some  of  the  best  High  Schools  in  the  country.  The  Woodwabs  Hnh  School  of 
Olncinnatl,  Ohio,  and  the  ByAiisyxitLB  Hisb  School  are  among  the  number.  It  recelyes 
the  highest  commendation  of  the  best  iMniers  and  the  most  experienced  Teachers. 

Jtoad  the  following  firom  Hon.  A.  J.  BiekolT,  8np*t.  Oleyeland  Schools : 

OmoB  or  OiTT  SupnuvTsaDXHT  or  InsnuonoM, 

286  Suparior  St.,  Oleyeland,  0.,  March  20, 1876. 
We  ought,  especially  in  the  lower  schools,  to  do  all  that  may  be  possible  to  dilhise 
such  knowlodge  as  shall  lead  ta  an  intelligent  use  of  the  right  of  sulfrage.  and  I  there* 
fore  commend,  most  hearlly,  ttils  effort  of  Mr.  Nordhoff  to  bring  the  study  of  Political 
Bconomy  within  the  capacity  of  the  ayerage  boy  and  girl  of  from  Iburteen  to  eighteen 
years  of  age. 

ANDSEW  J.  BIOKOFF. 

OrriOB  SiTPBBXBTBirOBBT  PUBUO  SOHOOLB, 

Vincennns,  Ind.,  March  19, 1876. 
Fbibhd  OLO<nT:-~Many  thanks  for  Nordhoir's  Politics  for  Toung  Americans.  I  haye 
examined  It  carefolly  and  pronounce  It  the  best  book  on  that  sutjeet  in  prku,  not  ex- 
cepting the  more  yoluminous  onss.    It  has  the  true  ilsMrioan  rutg.    It  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  eyery  boy  in  our  country. 

Tonrstrvly,  J.  0.  OHAELTON. 


Liberal  terms  for  first  introduction.  Copies  for  examination,  with  a 
view  to  introduction,  wai  to  teachers  and  school  officers  on  receipt  of 
half  the  retail  price. 

Catalogue  of  School  and  College  Text  Books  mailed  free  to  any 
teacher  or  school  officer  on  application. 


PubUihed  by  tt^^'P'"^  A  BB08.,  Franklin  Square,  N.  Y. 
i-tf      Address  J.  M.  OLOOTT,  Indianapolis. 


MEROM'^tJ^cr^lKD. 


THIS  ii  a  flnt  oUm  OoUege,  and  it  growing  rapidly  in  ioflaenoe  and  effloiency. 
For  beauty  and  healthftilneM,  its  location  Ib  nnrarpaMed.    It  haa 


Beqairinc  >iz 
yean  of  Btad7t 


four 


A  Classical  Course, 

A  Scientific  Course,  fssuss 

An  Academic  Course  ssis?* 

tst — 

T   A  ^T17C  pvrana  the  lama  coorso  of  stndy,  are  eatidect  to  the  lame  regalattoai, 
JLlA^lJaW  «i4oy  the  Mune  prlvllegee,  and  reoeiye  the  aame  honors  aa  gentlemen. . 

E«oh  Bprinff  Term  and  each  Fall  Term 

of  drill  and  lectnresi  epeclal  inatnietion  ia  given  la 


Is  formed,  to  which,  by 
teaching. 

CALENDAIU-1873-74, 


8«pUmbm^^id—VwM  Term  commenced. 
November  26fib— FaU  Term  cloaes. 
Deeemher  fid— Winter  Term  commencee. 


March  3d— Winter  Term  cloeea. 
Iforefc  10(4— Spring  Term 
JwM  2d— Spring  Term  doaei, 


EXPEII8E8*  '^^^  absence  of  grog-shops,  eating  saloons,  and  other  allure- 
ments,  leayes  bnt  Tew  indncements  to  wasteAilness  of  money.  Two  hundred  dollars 
will  ooTer  all  the  necessary  expenses  of  a  Student  for  a  year,  and  seTenty  dollars  is 
ample  for  the  longest  and  most  expensiTe  term. 

TUITIOB*  FBB  TBBM. 

In  the  Academic  Department ...«  ••.^... —^I  6  00 

In  the  Olassical  Department ^ » ^, ...^.^^^   8  00 

In  the  Scientific  Department ^...............^..........^    8  00 

Incidental  fee ^ m^..m.........»...... «.....m.........»..    2  00 

Instruction  on  the  Piano,  extra...........».........»^ ^................^ 10  00 

Use  of  Piano,  one  hoar  a  day,  extra........ 2  00 

Instruction  in  Vocal  Music,  gratis. 

BOARDs  Both  ladies  and  gentlemen  will  find  good  accommodations,  with  tar- 
nished rooms,  in  private  families,  at  three  dollars  to  three  dollars  and  a  half  per  week. 
Some  students  board  themseWes,  and  some  board  in  clubs  at  one  dollar  and  a  half  p«r 


For  ftirther  information,  send  for  a  catalogue. 
10-'72 


THOMAS  H0LMS8,  Prmiimt, 


THB  QBSAT  BDUCATIONAL  WOBK  OF  THE  YSABl 

THE 

AMERICAN  EDUCATIONAL  CTCLOPiEDIA, 

A  REFERENCE  BOOK 
For  aU  ICatten  of  SducatSon  in  ilio  UUtad  StatM  and  in  tlio  World. 


OoBttderiDg  tb«  in&ncy  of  the  United  States,  it  li  moet  gratUyio^  for  the  future  Sdn- 
oatloaal  pvoepecta  of  our  ooantry,  that  not  only  Teaehen,  School  OlDoera,  Olergymen, 
Lawyers,  Bdltors,  and  Pazenta  with  children  to  XdnoatCt  hat  the  hetter  portion  of  the 
pnhlie  genAially  are  aeeking  the  information  which  la  contained  in  this  Oydopadia. 

The  work  is  indorsed  by  the  State  and  Territorial  Superintendents  of  Schools. 

It  contains  a  History  of  Xducatloaal  Land  Grants  and  the  Peabody  Fund;  Geograph- 
ical and  Sdentlflc  Discoveries  for  past  eighteen  months;  latest  Xdncational  Statlstles  far 
the  entire  conntry,  comprising  STumber  of  Hchools,  School  Houses  and  of  Pupils  In- 
rolled,  ATcrage  Attendance,  Iiegal  School  Age,  Number  of  Teachers  and  Average  pay; 
School  Vunds  of  the  States  and  Annual  School  Beceipts  and  Bxpenditures ;  School  Sta- 
tistics of  One  Hundred  American  Cities;  Kdncation  in  other  Oonntries;  Compulsory 
.  Law  of  New  York;  Bducationai  Veatures  of  the  pending  Ctril  Sights  Bill;  Bdnca- 
tional  Associations  and  ConTentions ;  List  of  Colleges,  UniyersiUes,  Theological,  Law, 
Normal  and  Scientific  Schools;  Brief  Sketches  of  the  Stote  and  Territorial  Superintend- 
ents, and  also  of  Bminent  Bducators  who  have  died  during  last  year ;  List  of  Bduca- 
tionai Journals ;  List  of  School  Books  published  during  1874.  Fifth  Sdltion  now  ready, 
with  corrections  to  date. 

It  oonteins  800  pp,  bound  in  olotli,  t2 ;  in>nHlft  ooren,  $1JM>. 
It  will  be  mailed  on  receipt  of  its  cost. 


THE  GREAT  BOOK  POB  TBAOHBBS  AND  SCHOOL  OFPIOJSBSl 
A  XAHUAL  of  IISTEODS  fu  a  graded  OOUBU  of  ZHSTBVOTXON: 

Bmbracing  the  sutdects  usually  pursued  in  Primary«  Zntarmediate,  QtsmmmPt 
and  Si^h  BohooJs;  also,  suggestions  relatlTC  to  Discipline  and  School  Management. 

By  HBNBT  KIBDLB,  A.  M.,  City  Sup't.  of  Public  Instruction,  Haw  York. 
THOMAS  F.  HABBISON,  First  Amistant  Sup't.  of  Grammar  Schools,  N.  T.  OUf,  and 

Profossor  of  Methods  and  Principles  of  Teaching  in  Saturday  Normal  SohooL 

N.  A.  CALKINS,  First  Assist.  8up*t.  of  Primary  Schools  and  Departments,  N.  T.  Ci|y, 

and  Prof,  of  Methods  and  Principles  of  Teaching  in  Saturday  Normol  School, 

The  Authors'  long  and  sucoessftil  experience  as  Teachers  and  as  Superinten<fents  has 

thoroughly  prepared  them  to  tell  Teachers  and  School  Ottoers  WHAT  TO  TBAOB  aad 

HOW  f  O  TBAOH  IT. 

The  comprehenslTe  character  of  the  work  is  shown  by  the  studies  embraced:  Bead- 
ing, Phonetics,  Spelling,  Definitions,  Oltfect  Lessons,  Oral  Instruction  in  Blements  of 
Science,  Arithmetic  f^om  notation  through  per  centage,  Tables,  Geography,  Physical 
Geography,  Grammar,  Composition,  Writing,  Drawing,  Book-keeping,  History  of  U. 
8.,  Ancient  and  Modem  History,  Botony.  Zoology,  Mineralo»,  Physiology  and  Hy- 
glena.  Natural  Philosophy,  Astronomj,  Chemistry,  Algebra,  Geometry.  QoTemment 
and  Discipline,  Manners  and  Morals,  School  Library,  etc.    Price  by  Mall,  $l.SB. 

"  The  Leading  Educational  Journal  In  America.**    Specimen  mailed  for  zo  cents* 

J.  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co.,  Publi8her$. 
And  Mdnufactwrers  of  Modem  School  Mcuterial. 

14  BOND  8TREMT,  Nmo  Ttn-k, 

N.  B.-<)urCaUlogne.  with  400  iUustratioas,  is  a  haadsoma  Tulume  of  fiM  pagss , 
describing  nearly  4.000  articles  for  school  use.    Mailed  for  86  osnto.  fi-« 


SPICELAND  ACADEMY 

This  popular  Institution  is  prepared  to  receive  students  at  any  time, 
and  to  give  them  thorough  instruction  in  all  that  pertains  to  a  good 
practical  Education. 


Are  to  fit  students  for  College,  and  prepare  teachers  for  Fuhlic  Schools. 

Classical  Scientific  and  Commercial  I>epartments  are  sustained. 

A  three  years'  High  School  course  aflfbrds  opportunities  but  little  infe- 
rior to  most  colleffes,  at  much  less  expense.  Both  sexes  have  equalpriT- 
ileees.  Students  have  access  to  extensive  Libraries,  Chemical  and  !Pliilo- 
sophioal  Apparatus,  Geological  Cabinets.  Several  excellent  literary  so- 
cieties are  sustained. 

Board  can  be  had  in  the  village  for  $3  to  $8.26  per  week,  inclading 
separate  rooms,  fUel,  lights,  etc.    A  Boarding  Siall,  with  furnished  rooms, 

g' ves  an  opportunity  to  those  who  wish  to  Doard  themselves,  of  saving 
om  $1  to  $2  per  week.    A  great  many  rooms  in  the  village  can  also  be 
had  by  those  who  wish  to  boM:d  themselves. 

Partleiilar  Attentleii  giyen  to  getting  Rood  ritaationt  for  yomig  LadiM. 

TermB  in  ndTanoe  in  High  Sebool  from  86  cents  to  $1  per  week.  In  OomoMrci*!  D»- 
pftrtment,  per  week,  $1.    In  Orammnr  School,  76  cents. 

Those  who  take  lessons  in  Music  pay  a  small  additional  fee  for  nse  of  InstruBMit 
and  instmotion. 

The  Special  Normal  Term  will  begin  July  27,  and  oontinne  flre  weeks.  The  Re^niar 
rail  term  will  commence  September  7,  and  contlne  flfleen  weeks. 

Spioeland  Is  sitnated  in  Henrv  county,  Indiana,  2^  miles  north  of  Dunroith,  aad  8 
south  of  Newcastle,  to  which  pi*ces  daily  route  lines  are  established. 

For  farther  infermrtion  or  Oatalogues,  address 
6-tf  TIHOTirr  WlUiOir,  PrteeliMa. 


OME  CEHT.  One  oent  will  buy  a  Postal  Card.    Write  on  the  fkoe  OMK  GE9T. 

OHS  CBHT.  of  it.  The  N.  1.  J.  of  Education,  16  Hawley  street,  OHS  GKHT. 

OlfS  GEHT.  Boston,  Mass.    And  then  write  on  the  rererse  side,  OMK  OlEST. 

OWE  GEHT.  *'  Please,send  me  your  prospectus  containing  a  list  of  OHS  OBST. 

OMB  GEHT.  oTsr  SOO  important  articles  to  teachers,  and  a  sped-  OHS  CKHT» 

OHE  GEHT.  men  copy  of  our  paper,"  signing  your  name  and  ad-  OHE  GEHT. 

OHB  GEHT.  dress  in  frill.    Drop  it  into  the  post  office,  and  you  OHE  CTEHT. 

OHE  GEHT.  will  bless  the  day  yon  iuTested  one  cent  tor  this  OHE  GEHT. 

OHE  GEHT.  postal  card  and  sent  it  to  the  Hew  England  OHE  GEHT. 

OHE  GEHT.  JToamal  •f  Edncatlom,  the  largest  and  best  OHE  GEHT. 

OHE  GEHT.  Iduoational  paper  in  the  world.  OHE  GKHT. 

The  Mntnal  Benefit  Life  Insurance  Comp'y 

OF 

Organized  in  1845.  Strictly  mutual.  No  stockholden.  Assets  Jan- 
uary 1,  1876,  $30,688,429.94.  Durine  the  last  thirty  years  it  has  paid  to 
widows  and  orphanB  $17,000,000,  and  paid  in  dividends  over  $16,000,000. 
Policies  issued  on  all  legitimate  plans.  Live  agents  wanted  in  every 
county  in  Indiana,  on  liberal  terms. 

D.  L.  WOOD  &  CO.,  SUte  Agents. 

Booms  15  and  16,  TalboU  Block,  N.  W.  corner  Market  and  Pennsyl- 
vania  streets,  Indianapolis.  8-lOi 
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Have  You  Seen  Them? 

A  NEW  AND  ATTRACTIVE  SERIES, 

Prlaa.clpea  of  State  JiTormttI  Sc3a^ol,  0»  w  •ft'O^  3^-  ^T. 


PUBLISHED  BY 


SCRIBNER,  ARMSTRONG  &  CO.,  N.Y. 

SUPERBLY  ILLUSTRATED  WITH    OVER   260  ENGRAVINGS 
FROM    ORIGINAL    DESIGNS. 


SHELDON'S  PRIMER.  64  pp.,        -      ■      - 
SHELDON'S  FIRST  READER,  80  pp..       -      ■ 
SHELDON'S  SECOND  READER.  192  pp..      - 
SHELDON'S  THIRD  READER,  224  pp..     -      - 
SHELDON'S  FOURTH  READER,  320  pp..     - 
SHELDON'S  FIFTH  READER.      (Ready  in  June.) 


Price, 


20c. 
25c. 
60c. 
T5c. 
$1.25 


^ 

ADOPTED  FOR  USE,  in  whole  or  in  part,  IN  THE  SCHOOLS  OF 

^ 

NEW  YORK, 

^ 

BROOKLYN, 

•S 

CLEVELAND.  0. 

•g 

SPRINGFIELD,  O. 

S 

OSWEGO.  N.  Y. 

**- 

ELIZABETH,  N.  J. 

^ 

MANCHESTER.  IOWA. 

>i 

BATH,  ME. 

•     &c.,  &c.,  &c. 

Sheldon's  Readers  are  Recommended  as  ''  THE  BEST  "  by 

J.  W.  ARMSTRONG,  Principal  of  Normal  School,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 
J.  li.  HOOSE,  Principal  of  Normal  School,  Courtland,  N.  Y. 

M.  Mc:VICAR,  Principal  of  Normal  School,  Potsdam,  N.  Y. 
CHAS.  D.  McLEAN,  Principal  of  Normal  School,  Brockport,  N.  Y. 
WM.  J.  MILNE,  Principal  of  Normal  School,  Geneseo,  N.  Y. 

HENRY  B.  BUCKHAM,  Principal  of  Normal  School,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

ALSO  BECOMMENDED   BY 

SEVENTEEN   PRINCIPALS  OF  BROOKLYN   SCHOOLS! 

AND  HOSTS  OF  OTHER  FIRST-CLASS  EDUCATORS. 


:* 
^ 


Copies  will  be  sent  post-paid  for  examination  or  introduction,  on  receipt 
of  two-thirds  retail  price. 

Address  THOMAS  CHARLES, 

Care  Haolby  Brothers,  Booksellers, 

[See  next  page.]  63  &  65  Washington  Street,  CHICAGO. 
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OUTOT'S   GEOGRAPHIES. 

FOR  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 
GUYOT'S  ELEMENTARY  GEOGRAPHY:  Small  quarto,  fully  illustrated.  Price,      75c. 
GU YOT'S  NEW  INTERMEDIATE  GEOGRAPHY.  Quarto,  fully  illus. .  "      $1.50 

FOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 
GUYOT'S  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY.    Royal  auarto,  elegantly  Ulustrated 

with  xoo  cuts  and  a8  maps,  of  which  6  are  double  page  maps.  134  pages.  Price,    $a^5 

INDEPENDENT    BOOKS. 

GUYOrS  INTRODUCTION.    Admirably  fitted  to  be  a  text  book  for  oral 

lessons.    118  pages, Price,    $z.oo 

GUYOT'S  COMMON  SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHY, "  a.00 

GUYOT'S  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHY.  This  is  Guyot's  last  and 

best  book,for  Normal  Schools  and  High  Schools.  Maps  &  text  entirely  new,    **  awoo 

FELTXR'S   ARITHMETICS. 

FELTER'S  PRIMARY  ARITHMETIC.  The  most  popular  ever  published.  Price,       30c 

FELTER'S  NEW  INTERMEDIATE  ARITHMETIC "  80c. 

FELTER'S   NEW   PRACTICAL  ARITHMETIC.      By  S.  H.  Peabody. 

An  entirely  new  book, ^*     $z.oo 

This  is  the  only  series  of  Arithmetics  in  which  mental  and  written  exer- 
cises are  successfully  combined  throughout. 

HADLET'S    GRAMMARS. 

HADLEY'S  LESSONS  IN  LANGUAGE.  An  Introduction  to  the  study 
of  English  Grammar.  Treats  practically  punctuation,  use  of  capitals, 
composition-writing,  letter  writing  and  correction  of  errors  in  speech  —  Price,      60c. 

HADLEY'S  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR.    Designed  for  an  advanced  couree,...     "    $1.00 
These  books  teach  the  science  of  the  language  thipugh  the  uee  of  it, 

rather  than  the  use  of  the  language  through  the  science  of  it. 

WilUams  As  Soutlierlaiid's  Patent 
Copy   Books. 

PRIMARY  SERIES,  FIVE  BOOKS Price,  loc  each. 

ADVANCED  SERIES,  THREE  BOOKS, "     xsc  each. 

Vere  Foster's  Series  of  Dra^wing^  Books. 

The  only  books  on  the  subject  used  by  the  English  and  Irish  National  Schools* 
Adopted  by  the  Board  of  Education,  New  York.  ...^ Price,  Z5C.  per  book. 

GOOLET'S  NATURAL  SCIENCE  SERIES. 

COOLEY'S  EASY  EXPERIMENTS  IN  PHYSICAL  SCIENCE, Price,       75c. 

COOLEY'S  ELEMENTARY  PHILOSOPHY "    $1.00 

COOLEY'S  ADVANCED  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY "    .1.50 

COOLEY'S  ELEMENTARY  CHEMISTRY, "      i.oo 

COOLEY'S  ADVANCED  CHEMISTRY *'      i.ffK 

COOLEY'S  ELEMENTARY  ASTRONOMY,  (in  preparation.) 

TENNET'S  NATURAL  HISTORIES. 

TENNEY'S  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  ANIMALS, Price,  «a.oo 

TENNEY'S  MANUAL  OF  ZOOLOGY, •... "         3,00 

1  hese  books  are  illustrated  with  over  500  engravings,  chiefly  of  American  animals. 

HENRT  N.  DAT'S  WORKS. 

DAY'S  YOUNG  COMPOSER Price.  $z.oo 

DAY'SiENGLlSH  COMPOSITION, **         i.co 

DAY'S  ART  OF  DISCOURSE "         1.50 

DAYS  ELEMENTS  OF  LOGIC "         1.50 

DAY'S  ENGLISH   LITERATURE **        2.25 

t^"The  most  of  the  above  books  are  new,  fresh,  and  up  with  the  times,  and  we  cordially 
invite  educators  to  compare  them  with  others.     Sent  for  examination  or  introduction  on  re- 
ceipt of  two-thirds  retail  price,  and  for  exchange  at  one-half  retail  price. 
For  circulars,  cataloguer  and  books,  address 

rFhomas  OIia;i*les, 

Care  Hadlev  Brothbrs,  Booksellers,  63  &  65  Wtthlngton  St,  CHICAGO. 
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THE   REUNION. 


7»th  Se«B.  LEBANON,  WABBEN  CO,  O,  AUG,  1876.  No.  1 

A  QUARTERLY  LETTER  TO  TEACHERS 

From  B.  H.  Hol^rook,  Aasooiatb  Pbikcipal,  Natiokal  Normal  School. 

My  Good  JPHeiKfo,  Teachers: 

Normalitefl  abroad,  rformalites  going  fortti  and  Normalites  at  home,  are 
responsible  for  this  letter.  It  appears  at  their  urgent  request  It  is  for  their 
especial  use. 

When  the  mountain  did  not  fo  to  Mahomet,  Mahomet  went  'to  the  mount- 
ain. We  can  do  better.  We  live  in  the  age  of  a  faith  that  moves  mountains. 
Since  aU  Normal  ites  can't  come  to  the  "Keunion"  at  Washingto^si  Hall,  we 
intend  to  take  **  The  Beu^tiok''  to  every  Normalite  in  the  land,  far  or  near, 
past,  present  or  prospective.  . 

"  The  Beukion  "  will  appear  (will  be  held)  quarterly.  It  will  be  published 
(doors  are  open)  at  the  close  of  each  long  term,  at  Lebanon  (at  Washington 
Hail).  It  is  entirelv  free  to  all  Normalites,  (no  charges  for  admission)  Send 
us  vour  names  and  post-office  address  eood  friends,  and  "  The  Beunion  " 
shafl  be  sent  to  you.  (You  are  all  invited  to  attend  the  Beunion.)  Send  also 
the  names  of  your  acquaintances.  (Bring  your  friends)  Tell  all  the  news 
about  yourself  and  evexrbodv  else.  (Be  sociable.)  Make  free  use  of  us  to 
introduce  you  and  your  friends.  (Don't  be "  wall-flowers,"  but" promenade.") 
Send  us  occasional  contributions.  -  (Suggest  something  for  the  *'  Programme*") 
Cheer  us  with  your  kind  wishes  and  happy  words  (Applaud  heartily,  but  please 
don't  stamp  or  whistle),  and  we  promise  that  "  The  Beunion  "  shall  be  such 
as  Normalites  alone  have  ever  experienced. 

Seriously,  friends,  we  (you  and  ourselves)  need  an  "  organ."  Ever  since  the 
merging  of  the  "Normal"  into  the  "National  Teacher"  we  have  heard 
nothing  but  regrets  that  the  Normalites  were  without  a  medium  of  professional 
and  social  communication ;  and  appeals  that  something  be  provided  to  meet 
this  need,  are  persistent. 

Normalites  have  a  peculiar  and  special  work  to  do  which  mnst  draw  iHa  sup- 
|>ort,  encouragement  and  direction  mainly,  if  not  entirely,  from  within  its  own 
limits.  As  true  Normalites,  we  assume' certain  principles  for  our  guidance. 
Tiiese  principles  are  axiomatic,  resting  firmly  on  personal  liberty  and  personal 
responsibility.  They  are  nourished  by  an  abiding  faith  in  the  original  good- 
ness and  improvability  of  human  nature,  and  draw  an  unfailing  vitality  from 
the  inspiration  and  enthnsiam  of  the  Great  Teacher.  Actuated  by  these  prin- 
ciples, strengthened  by  this  faith,  incited  by  this  up  building  power,  the  true 
Normalite  may  always  be  known  by  certain  marked  characteristics. 

Among  these  is :  first,  a  conacioua  vuUciduaiity*  lie  counts  himself  one.  He 
will  never  admit  or  confess  that  he  is  a  cipher.  In  every  relation  he  feels  him* 
self  a  unit  If  he  is  at  a  teachers'  meeting,  he  is  there.  If  there  is  a  part  to 
be  taken  by  the  members  of  the  meeting,  he  is  always  one  member  of  that 


2  THE  REUNION, 

meeting,  and  takes  tbe  part  of  that  member.  If  he  is  in  a  class  with  other 
pupils,  the  almightiness  of  no  professor  is  sufficient  to  de-individualize  him. 
He  will  recite.  If  not  called  upon,  he  uses  all  proper  means  to  obtain  the 
privileges  of  asking  questions  and  expressing  his  views.  If  in  a  debating  dub^ 
ne  is  ready  when  his  time  comes,  and  always  knows  that  his  special  time  is 
when  the  others  are  cowardly  modest  or  stupidly  laxy.  To  such  common- 
place shafts,  as  '*  Conceited  I "  '^  Opinionated  1 ''  and  the  like,  he  b  totally 
impervious,  knowing  that  they  are  the  certain  heritage  of  all  the  eoer- 
eetic  from  all  the  lazy,  envious  and  malicious.  He  feels  with  an  inspiring 
dread  that  the  moment  ne  ceases  to  be  a  recipient  of  such  ephithets  hQ  becomes 
himself  a  dispenser  of  them. 

Again,  a  good  Normalite  not  onlpr  reckons  himself  an  individual,  but  deter- 
minedly believes,  insists  and  practices,  that  every  one  else  is  an  individual. 
J^ext  to  the  consciousness  of  himself  and  above  it,  is  the  consciousness  of  his 
fellow.  Kight  along  with  his  immovable  faith  in  his  own  mission  is  a  persis-. 
tent  confidence  that  every  one  of  his  fellows  has  a  mission.  As  he  never  doabts 
his  own  purpose  to  will  and  to  do,  he  never  ceases  to  believe  that  every  one 
else  can;  nay,  does  will  and  do.-  Does  he  hope  much  for  himself?  so  does  he 
for  others,  and  according  to  his  faith  is  it  always  unto  him. 

But  the  crowning  characteristic  of  the  genuine  Normalite  is  his  consciousnesB 
of  Something  higher  than  himself,  to  Whom  he  is  humbly,  devotedly,  sincerely 
fiiithful.  He  has  in  himself  a  higher  Ideal  toward  which  he  ever  strives,  bejrond 
which  he  never  gets-  This  Ideal  he  realizes  with  a  keener  sense  and  with  a 
deeper  feeling  than  he  does  his  own,  or  his  neighbor's  personality.  He  may 
fail,  his  neighbor  may  fail,  but  this  dependence  never  fails.  This  hope  makes 
strength  out  of  his  own  weakness,  extracts  success  from  £iilure,  and  out  of 
death  brings  forth  life  eternal 

Inspired  with  these  principles,  possessed  with  these  characteristics,  we  may 
well  say  that  the  Normalite  has  a  special  work,  which  needs  special  encourage- 
ment and  which,  above  all,  craves  that  upbuilding  which  comes  alone  from 
sympathy,  appreciation  and  co-operation. 

As  a  channel  through  which  all  these  may  be  received,  distributed  and  mala- 
tained,  we  now  present  "  The  Reunion.''    Take  it  friends,  and  welcome. 


^ome  lolntfj  for  gounij  fcthcrjj. 

To  Prevent  Tardiness — ^Read  a  chapter  each  morning  from  "Tlio 
Arabian  Nights,"  or  some  other  healthy  work  of  fiction  which  the  pupils  will 
read  whether  they  ought  to  or  not,  and  which  they  should  read  whether  they 
will  or  not. 

It  is  the  teacher's  duty  to  direct  the  ener^es  of  his  pupils.  Most  especially 
should  he  attend  to  this  dutv  where  there  is  the  greatest  liability  to  mischief. 
We  1^11  read  fiction.  The  bible  itself  would  be  less  charming  without  its  para- 
bles and  allegories.  Yet  a  perverted  taste  in  this  direction  is  calamitous. 
Compulsion  or  ignorance  leads  children  to  the  formation  of  bad  habits  in 
reading.  Either  they  are  compelled  by  unreasonableness  of  parents  to  enjo^ 
in  secret  cheap  stuff  which  they  would  readilj  exchange  for  good  reading  if  it 
were  supplied,  or,  having  no  one  either  to  interfere  with,  or  to  direct  their 
reading,  the^  ignorantly  choose  the  cheapest  and  most  accessible,  which,  too 
fretjuently,  is  the  worst  The  teacher  can  and  should  correct  this.  If  in 
doing  it,  he  can  also  prevent  tardiness— he  indeed  kills  two  large  birds  with 
one  stone. 


TEE  BEumoir. 


■     Some  JRntters. 

We  arejast  at  the  dose  of  our  samnier  temi)  and  under  tremendous  head- 
waj  for  "  short  session/'  To  say  that  the  jrear,  and  that  this  term  particularly, 
has  been  delightful,  lively  and  prosperous,  would  be  to  echo  exclamations  as 
common  as  weather  compliments.  J  ust  think,  friends,  during  this  year,  not  yet 
closed,  we  have  numbered  nearly  1,500.  •  This  term  marshalls  something  near 
700.  You  know  how  merry  and  busy  Normal ites  always  are.  As  we  have  been, 
BO  we  are,  only  a  little  more  so.  But  to  show  you  how  busy  we  have  been,  I 
shall  give  you  the  programme  of  the  term,  just  as  we  have  been  working,  not 
up  to,  but— way  above,  it. 

THE  DAY'S  PBOGBAMME. 

Seven  A.  M ,  .^.  Holbrook  has  training  at  Boom  4.  This  class  has  been  in 
the  charge  of  R.  H,  Holbrook,  in  practice,  up  to  the  last  four  weeks  of  the  term. 
When  "The  Professor  "  took  it  for  "  management.''  It  is  a  splendid  class,  one 
of  the  largest  ever  formed  in  this  subject  Mr.  Harper  has  a  orisk  Arithmetic 
class,  Bay's  Higher,  in  B.  3.  It  is  one  of  the  two  sections  of  the  class  begin- 
ning Bay's  Higher  this  term.  Miss  Irene  Holbrook  has  a  cozy  Virgil  class 
in  B.  B.  It  is  composed  mostly  of  Scientilics,  who  began  Latin  this  year,  and 
have  read  this  term  a  book  of  Virgil. 

General  Exercises. — I  wish  there  were  room  and  space  enough  to  tell 
all  about  General  Exercises.  The  attendance  upon  them  has  been  letter  than 
in  preceding  years,  owing  doubtless  to  the  arrangement  inaugurated  by  the 
Principal,  of  having  a  short  speech  from  one  of  the  teachers  each  morning. 
We  have  always  been  in  a  constant  state  of  wonderment  and  thankfulness, 
over  the  regular  and  full  attendance  upon  these  exercises,  under  our  purely 
voluntary  arrangements.  ^  I  am  sure  they  are  better  attended  than  the 
"  Prayers  "  of  most  institutions,  where  attendance  is  compulsory.  I  have  tested 
this  matter  in  one  instance,  and  know  it  to  be  so.     • 

During  this  last  term,  general  exercises  have  been  varied  with  the  "callcd-out" 
speeches  of  various  Normalites,  (who  are  always  heartily  welcomed  with  their 
good  words  of  cheer  and  success;)  by  unusually  good  music  from  the  choir,  by  the 
usual  advertisements,  (which  sometimes  are  productive  of  much  merriment ;) 
but  most  of  all  by  a  cheerful  good  order  and  appreciative  attention. 

Nine  o'clock.  This  is  the  Grammar  hour,  you  know.  Could  you  see  the 
huge  class  which  remains  at  the  Hall,  you  would  know  that  the  teacher  of 
that  class  has  every  day  a  larger  audience  than  has  any  speaker  at  the  Btate 
Association.  The  class  is  now  under  the  crisp  direction  of  A.  Holbrook,  who 
took  it  from^  B.  H.  H.  during  the  last  three  weeks,  for  the  drill  in  analysis, 
and  to  give  him,  (B.  H.  H.)  time  to  write  what  you  are  now  reading.  The 
frequent  examinations  of  the  written  lessons,  of  this  lar^  class,  show  that  vastly 
more  thorough  work  has  been  accomplished,  than  is  usually  in  ordinary 
Grammar  classes  of  20  members.  This  class  enrolled  350  this  term.  The  first 
class  under  the  direction  of  Miu  AUie  Johnwn  at  B  4  claims  f)  know  all  that  is 
in  Holbrook's  Training  Lessons,  and  are  prepared  to  be  the  leaders  of  the  '^Bi^' 
class  next  term.  Mia  Mary  Ow^n$  has  an  advanced  class  in  Bhetoric  in 
B.  3,  which  promises  to  introduce  a  new  era  into  the  Literaiy  History  of  the 
Normal  School.  Mary  has  been  very  suooessitil  in  her  management  of 
this  department  during  the  whole  year.  Much  interest  has  been  excited  by  > 
giving  the  members  of  the  class  '*£nals"  to  be  spoken  or  read  publicly,  at  the 
dose  of  each  term.  One  of  her  classes  last  term,  wrote  a  novel.  Title  "  Unto 
the  last''    The  chapters  were  written  respectively  by  the  members  of  the  classy 
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and  80  popular  was  it  at  the  public  reading,  that  the  clam  had  it  printed,  end 
cleared  expenses  by  its  sale.  I  expect  vou  can  obtain  copies  of  it  now  i^joa 
Write  to  Mr.  Klnsej.  Miss  Irene's  Sallost  class  is  a  goodone<  she  says.  ^  Wor- 
then  s  Engineering  class  show  that  they  know  what  they  are  about,  by  doing  all 
sorto  of  jobs  in  their  line,  for  the  city  corporation.  Miss  Anna  Holbrook 
has  the  beginning  Latin  class  at  B.  A.  She  says  this  is  the  .*'  smartest  class  " 
she  ever  had.  It  is  composed  mainly  of  ^rospectire  Scientifics,  and  yoa  know 
they  are  always  the  sharpest  yoang  folks  in  the  prepaiatoty  department ;  their 
name  is  legion  too. 

Ten  o^clock.  Mr.  Darst's  Arithmetic  class,  is  the  "  lam  thing  "  of  this  hoar. 
Composed  mainly  of  teachers,  it  slashes  without  mercy,  the  latter  part  of  Ray's 
Higher.  Miss.  Irene  has  the  Classics  in  Thucydides,  and  in  a  nice  ^aieC  way 
that  author  id  being  taken  by  gradual  approaches.  iBe  is  to  surrender  m  one  or 
two  days,  another  of  Miss  Mary's  Bhetoric  Section  is  at  work  at  "finals."  Mr. 
Harper's  other  section  in  Arithmetic  fills  Boom  4,  not  only  with  its  memben, 
but  with  jolly  times.  Mr.  Worthen's  Geometry  class  at  the  Hall  is  not  Yery 
large,  but  veiv  good.  At  Boom  1,  Miss  Allie's  Bhetoric  section  are  ei^ying 
themselves ;  it  is  '*  the  nicest  little  '*  section  "  in  the  school.  An  Algebra  class 
which  began  Schuyler's  this  term,  is  now  in  Equations^  of  2d  degree.  It  redtes 
to  Miss  Annie  at  Boom  '*A." 

Eleven  o'clock.  This  is  Algebra  hour,  you  know.  Miss  Allie,  Mr.  Harper  * 
and  B.  H.  H.  are  showing  with  the  aid  of  some  bright  pupils,  that  there  is 
no  mystery  whatever  about  X  and  Y.  Miss  Allie  Is  sure  she  has  the  best  class ; 
Mr.  Harper  knows  he  has — and  B.  B.  H.  never  had  a  better  class  than  the  one 
which  is  now  studying  Sturm's  Theorem.  The  Tacitus  class  reciting  at  this 
hour,  to  Mira  Irene  are  satisfied  that  they  know  that  Tacitus  knew  what  he 
Was  about  when  lie  wrote  those  histories. 

Twelve  o'clock— JDinTi^r.  Normalites  eat  as  they  work.  There  are  sonie 
twenty-five  "  clubs."  Board  is  at  from  $1.00  to  $3.00  per  week.  Nothing  can 
equal  the  jovial  times  at  the  meals.  If  you  don't  believe  it,  get  jB.  if..  JfitoAeU 
to  invite  you  to  Mrs.  Baker's  Club,  or  Jennie  Hoyt  to  give  you  a  motherly 
''  invite  "  to  Hinkle's,  or  go  with  Lizzie  Bowles  and  Salue  to  Mrs.  DiUs,  or, 
well,  you  would  know  better  than  I  can  tell  where  to  go  and  what  to  expect 

Daily  Prayer  Meeting  ^At  one  o'clock,  is  a  quietly  running  stream  of 
pure  enjoyment,  in  which  a  goodly  number  refresh  themselves  ea(£  day.  You 
are  "remembered"— be  assured;  don't  forget  us  and  our  ''sweet  hour  o£ 
prayer."    . 

Oxs  AND  A  HALF  o'c.  The  Scieutifics  are  astronomixlng.  Though  trying  to  be 
concerned  entirely  about  heavenly  matter8,they  evidently  cannot  resist  the  earth 
ly  consideration  natural  to  ^oung  folks,  who  **  are  to  know"  in  a  few  days,  how 
much  part  they  are  to  take  in  commencement  exercises.  But  they  are  happy 
and  'hearty.  A  brisk  Gtesar  class  meet  Miss  Irrae  in  Boom  B.  Anotner 
Bhetoric  (History)  Section  attend  on  the  ministrations  of  Miss  Mazr.  Miss 
Allie,  also,  has  a  Bhetoric  class  at  B.  1.  Mr.  Leer's  Penmanship  ana  Draw« 
ing  meet  on  alternate  days,  at  this  hour  in  Boom  2.  Mr.  Loei  has  been  a 
grand  success  this  year.  The  interest  and  improvement  of  his  pupils,  is  a 
matter  of  general  comment,  particularly  bv  Southworth,  who  you  know 
grows  more  amiable  and  refined,  as  Mr.  lioers  success  and  popularity  increase. 

Two  AND  A  HALF  o'c.  A  sectiou  of  Mr.Darst's  advanced  Arithmetic  sett]es(they 
say)  everything  which  stalls  the  10  o'clock  section.  The  rivalry  between 
the  sections  of  the  same  grade,  is  productive  of  all  sorts  of  good  feeling  and 
emulous  exertion.  Another  Bhetoric  class  meets  Miss  Ms^.  Mr.  Harper 
has  one  of  the  grandest  Gec^raphy  classes.  He  had  to  move  to  the  Hall,  When 
he  invited  all  the  school.     They  seemed  likely  to  go. 

The  Scientifics  are  doing  Ghemistty  handsomely,  under  the  direction  of  Bfr. 
Stevens.  The  interest  in  the  practical  work  ol  the  laboratoiy  has  been  most 
excellent.    The  folks  are  all  proud  of  the  work  they  have  done  for  themselv«i 
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nnder  tbeir  young  teacher— they  ouqfht  to  be,  too.  At  tho  Academy,  in  Koom 
3,  a  beginning  Alsebra  class  meets  Miss  Aiiie-  They  have  laid  a  solid  founda- 
tion out  ot  Ray  s  First  Part,  upon  which  they  propose  soon  to  rest  a  splendid 
imperslnictnre  out  of  Schuyler. 

Three  and  a  half  o'c.  The  "Book-keepers"  of  Mr.  Darst's  Commercial 
Department,  are  obtaining  a  theoretical  view  of  gain  and  loss.  The  class  iB 
quite  large  and  prosperous.  Indeed  this  department  has  been  most  admirably 
sustained  The  ^*  Normal  Commercial  Course  "  is  now  as  attractive  to  young 
men  and  women,  as  it  was  just  at  the  close  of  the  war,  when  there  started  up 
80  many  Commercial  Collies,  which  have  since  gone  down — Mr.  Dnrst  is 
entitled  to  much  of  the  crediL  Another  Rhetoric  section  meets  Miss  Mary 
at  Room  A.  Philosophy  meets  at  Room  4,  with  Mr.  Harper.  Their  out- 
lines are  splendid.  Surveying  mfieta  Mr.Worthen  at  this  hour.  Penmanship 
and  Drawing  again  with  Mr.  Loer. 

Music,  6|  o'c  We  have  been  having  a  regular  revival  in  Music.  Mr.  Marshall 
holds  the  baton,  and  h:is,  we  can  say,  without  any  disj^ragement  of  preceding 
teacliers,  started  and  kept  up  a  higher  interest  in  Music,  than  has  before  been 
known  in  the  school.  The  special  evidence  of  this  is  at  General  Exercises, 
where  the  choir,  under  his  leadership,  dL^courses  Music  so  sweet  and  enlivening, 
as  to  provoke  fi^quent  and  appreciative  applause  from  the  listening?  school. 

Seve^t  o*c.  This  is  debating  hour.  There  are  thirty-five  debating  sections 
in  the  school.  The  debaters  of  the  preparatory  department  are  under  the  direction 
of  Mr  Steven-H,  and  the  enthusiastic  work  and  improvement  accomplished,  is 
very  gratifying  to  all — teachers  and  pupils.  TheScientifics  debaters  on  Friday ; ' 
they  have  settled  beyond  rcssurrectton  or  amendment,  or  reconsideration  every 
important  question  of  the  day.  There  are  some  very  superior  debaters  in  the 
chuB,  but  1  don't  dare  to  mention  names,  since  so  very  few  could  be 
pronounced  inferior.  The  Classics  meet  on  Tuesday  evening.  Their  debating 
hour  is  the  occasion  of  a  recherche  literary  gathering,  which  enjoys  the  highest 
and  best: 

Botanical  Sections — Numerous  clubs  for  outdoor  work  under  the  Ifader^ 
ship  of  Scientifios  are  in  successful  operation.  By  this  arrangement  many  who 
have  never  studied  Botany  can  now  analyze  plants  easily,  and  are  familiarizing 
themselves  with  the  Flora  of  this  region. 

Oboi^ical  Sections  — In  the  same  manner  sections  for  outdoor  work  in 
Qeology  have  been  organized  The  cabinets  formed  of  good  minerals  and 
fossils,  found  and  labeled  ar^  the  best  kind  of  evidence  of  the  success  and 
profit  of  this  kind  of  school  work.  But  the  hygienic  effects  of  frequent  <fzcur- 
gions  would  sufficiently  repay  the  members  of  these  sections  for  their  labor. 

Reunions.-  Our  Rieunions  have  been  decidedly  better  this  year  than  ever 
before.  Our  number  is  so  great.  The  Hall  has  been  always  perfectly  jammed, 
but  we  promenade  notwithstanding.  I  can't  see  how  they  could  be  more  pleas? 
ant  socially  We  have  had  this  year  an  unusually  full  quota  of  attractive  and 
beautiful  younp^  ladies,  whose  presence  and  graces  have  made  the  Reunion 
simply  irresistible  to  the  "  other  side  of  the  house."  But  besides  the  social 
feeling,  the  programmes  of  entertainment  have  been  very  ''taking.''  I  am  sure 
that  we  have  all  paid  for  entertainments  which  were  not  near  so  pleasing  as 
have  been  the  ''extemporised"  programmes  of  our  Reunion.  The  success 
of  this  fcUure  is  entirely  due  to  the  aid  and  interest  taken  in  it  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  school.    The  following  is  the  Programme  of  the  last  Reunion: 

1  Ueadinj?  of  Thanatopsis,  by  Mr.  Curl,  of  the  Elocution  Class.  2.  Duet 
Two  Merry  Girls,  by  Misses  Mitchell  and  Howard.  3.  A  Ghost  Story,  by 
Mr  Roadarmour,  of  the  Scientfic  Class.  4  Tableau.  The  Toilet  of  Death, 
bv  Miss  Began.  5.  Extract  of  Opera,  by  Misses  Irene  and  Anna,  Mr.  Mar- 
shall and  R.  H.  H.  6.  Tableau.  "  Three  Greenhorns,''  (three  horns  painted 
green.)    7.  Stlieopian  Drama,  by  Mr.  Bonoher,  Mr.  Davis  and  R.  H.  H. 
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8.  TablMQ.  "Woman's  Rightft/'  by  seTeral  ladies.  9.  Masio.  10.  Tab- 
leau.  <'The  Qodess  of  Liberty,''  by  Miss  Anderson.  Since  the  Rennion 
was  on  tho  third  of  July  the  hall  was  beautifully  decorated  with  flags,  under 
the  direction  of  Miss  Anna.  On  this  oocasion  we  were  Tisited  by  a  great 
many  of  our  oitisen  friends. 

Instructiox  vh  Dbbatiho  and  Lxtbbart  Practici. — ^It  is  safe  to  say  that 
no  school  in  the  country  gives  so  much  Taluable  instruction  in  Debating  and 
English  Composition  as  does  the  Old  Normal.  Tou  know  that  in  most  insti- 
tutions these  are  not  proTided  for  at  all :  what  is  done  being  accomplished 
by  the  pupils  in  Toluntary  organisations  called  societies,  formed  and  sustain- 
ed at  tlie  expense  of  the  pupils.  With  us,  the  most  ezponsiTe  and  competent 
ability  is  furnished  to  manage  these  departments,  and  the  management  is 
such  as  to  teach  pupils  to  speak  and  write  by  praeticing,  speaking  and  writing 
under  the  direction  of  skilled  teachers,  not  by  memorising  tho  humdrum  of 
some  text-book.  Tou  would  delight  to  see  the  transformations  made  in  our 
Bhetorio  classes,  and  in  our  debating  sections  in  elcTen  weeks.  Qrades  in 
these  subjects  are  given  in  all  our  certificates. 

Natural  Scikncb. — ^The  Scientifics  of  this  year  hare  sustained  a  Tery 
commendable  interest  throughout  the  school,  in  this  line  of  recreation. 
Beautiful  cabinets  gathered  during  the  year  are  in  possession  of  many. 
The  preparatory  department  partakes  of  the  enthusiasm  tifid  the  rock  in  this 
neighborhood  which  escapes  the  hammer  of  the  excursionists  must  be  far 
away,  deep  in  the  earth  or  Tery  worthl«'ss. 

Thb  National  Normal  Scientipio  Associatioit. — This  is  an  organisation 
of  teachers  and  pupils  of  the  school.  It  is  intended  to  encourage  and  facili- 
tate exchange  in  geological  materials.  You  should  be  a  member  of  it.  You  can 
become  so  by  sending  to  Mr,  0,  P.  Kinseif  the  price  of  one  or  more  shares  at 
fifty  cents  each.  You  receiTO  discount  from  all  the  materials  you  may  wish 
to  purchase  or  exchange  for,  according  to  the  number  of  shares  yon  take. 
Or  the  association  will  accept  a  donation  of  a  hundred  thousand  or  two  with 
which  to  build  a  handsome  cabinet  building.  The  association  is  quite  pros- 
perous, being  entirely  out  of  debt  and  haying  a  balance  of  tome  fifty  doUan 
in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer.  All  of  its  receipts  are  expended  upon  its 
rooms  and  cabinets.  If  you  have  any  minerals  or  materials  of  Natural 
History  which  you  would  like  to  donate,  do  not  fear  about  their  being  accept- 
ed. Send  them  along  and  attain  the  glory  of  an  honorary  membership. 
The  museum  of  the  association  is  in  the  little  frame  just  west  of  the  Lyceum. 
Mr.  Loer  is  its  curator,  and  a  faithful  watcher  over  its  interests  he  has  been. 
The  association  is  also  under  great  obligations  to  Mr,  Kintey  for  the  personal 
interest  he  has  shown,  and  for  the  gifts  he  has  bestowed  upon  it,  and 
especially  for  funds,  (obtained  from  a  lecture  delirered  by  himself.)  to  be 
doToted  to  putting  in  sheWing  and  glass  doors,  &o.  Send  in  your  member- 
ship fee,  friends.    Election  of  officers  takes  place  commencement  week. 

IMPBOVSMENTS  DUBING  THS  YEAB. 

Bach  year  must  give  some  positiTS  eyidence  of  progress  or  we  fear  that 
we  are  falling  behind.    For  this  year  the  new  features  are  very  decided. 

The  Class  Critics. — Each  class  appoints  a  critic  for  the  hour's  recitation, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  note  inaccuracies  of  language,  inelegancies  of  personal 
appearance  and  Yiolations  of  parliamentary  usage.  A  few  moments  before 
the  close  of  the  recitation  the  "Report  of  the  Critic"  is  called.  Having 
mado  his  report  the  class  is  called  on  for  general  criticism.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  the  teacher  is  subject  to  criticism  and  is  criticised  just  as 
freely  as  any  olher  member  of  the  class.  The  improTcment  in  language  and 
in  general  personal  appearance  resulting  from  this  plan  has  made  it 
exceedingly  useful. 
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Thb  Finals  or  tqk  Rubtokio  Classes  — Miss  Owens  aroused  such  enthu- 
siastio  and  praiseworthy  effort  in  her  Rhetoric  olass  she  determined  that  the 
public  should  bo  a  witness  of  it.  Accordingly  themes  were  assigned  members 
of  her  olass  upon  which  they  delivered  original  speeches.  Tliis  giving  some 
special  public  recognition  to  the  work  in  this  direction  encouraged  multi- 
tudes to  join  her  classes.  Now  all  the  Rhetoric  classes  have  their  public 
'*  Finals,"  and  the  public  take  great  satisfaction  in  hearing  them,  which 
proves  what  they  are. 

HiSTOBT  Drills. — Another  new  idea  of  the  year  is  the  History  Drill,  given 
by  R.  H.  H.,  at  Wiihingtoa  lUll,  on  S:iturday  afternoons,  at  4^-5}  o'clock. 
Tho  teacher  placing  an  oat-lino  upon  the  board,  the  pupils  copy  it.  This 
occupies  about  half  an  hour.  The  remainder  of  the  timo  is  given  to  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  events  out-lined — the  object  being  to  bring  them  out  in  their 
proper  relations  and  importance.  These  out-lines  shall  appear  in  tho 
**  Reunion."     We  outlined  this  term,  the  whole  History  of  the  United  States. 

In  addition  to  this  exercise  Miss  Hardy,  teacher  of  Letters  and  Com< 
position,  assigns  topics  from  the  outline  on  which  consecutive  essays  are , 
written.    A  closing  exercise  of  her  class  in  United  States  History,  was  the 
reading  in  public  of  a  complete  History  of  the  United  States,  by  the  members 
of  her  class,  each  member  writing  and  reading  in  his  own  portion. 

The  Use  or  Library. — Still  another  improvement  has  been  made  in  this 
direction.  We  have  always  secured  such  interest  in  different  studies,  as 
would  impel  the  pupils  to  frequent  consultation  of  the  reference  works  of 
the  Library;  but  during  this  year,  at  the  instance  of  the  Superintendent, 
the  teachers  have  given  special  attention  to  this  portion  of  their  instruction^ 
So  that  we  can  say  that  our  Library  has  never  before  been  so  generally  and 
thoroughly  used. 

Union  Debates. — Mr.  Stevens  has  added  much  to  tho  interest  in  his  work^ 
by  appointing  **  Union  Debates  "  at  the  close  of  each  term.  That  is,  all 
tho  sections  are  invited  to  join  in  the  public  debate  of  somo*questions.  Thus 
public  recognition  is  obtained  for  excellenco  in  this  department. 

General  Superintendenct.—- The  greatest  step  forward  made  by  the 
school  during  any  one  year,  we  feel,  has  been  accomplished  during  this  year, 
in  tho  re-arrangement  of  classes,  which  enables  our  Principal  to  give  the 
most  of  his  time  to  Superintendency,  rather  than  to  teaching.  How  this  has 
resulted  in  harmonizing,  systematixing  and  unifying  tho  work  of  different 
teachers,  can  be  realised  only  by  those  who  are  familiar  with  both  arrange- 
ments. The  subordinate  teachers  have  especially  felt  the  beneficial  effects 
of  this  change.  Frequent  teachers'  meetings,  conducted  by  the  Principal, 
have  served  to  givo  great  help  from  mutual  suggestion  and  consideration 
of  this  or  that  plan,  as  undertaken  at  the  instance  of  the  Principal,  and 
reported  upon  by  this  or  that  teacher.  We  think  this  has  also  'helped  to 
make  the  teachers  more  thoroughly  acquainted  with  their  pupils,  and  so  to 
produce  mutual  understanding  and  good  feeling. 

So  you- see,  friends,  we  are  still  on  the  march  forward,  and  you  can  well' 
imagine  when  we  cease  to  improve  we  feel  that  we  are  stagnant,  and  stag- 
nation with  any  Normal  teacher  is  death. 

CUE  PUPILS. 

There  is  n^  school  whose  patronage  can  begin  to  compare  with  ours  as  to 
excellence  in  quality — and  quantity,  too,  for  that  matter.  On  this,  as  well 
as  many  other  items  about  otrr  school,  we  hesitate  to  say,  all  of  what  we 
know  is  truth,  lost  it  should  be  concluded  that  wo  are  very  much  given  to 
boosting.  But  when  we  say  that  ours  is  the  most  amiable,  most  apprecia- 
tive, tho  most  industrious  and  the  most  successful  body  of  students  in  the 
country,  we  say  what  we  know,  so  far  as  we  can  know  anything,  is  the 
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truth.  We  are  bleflsed  with  a  continued  spirit  of  happy  indnsiry,  of  honorable 
generoas  good  feeling,  which  makes  the  comtemptible  "collefte  tricks/'  of 
which  teachers  and  pupils  are  so  frequently  the  Tictims,  totally  impossible 
in  our  midst.  The  prime  cause  of  this  is  the  gentlemanly  and  lady-like 
character  of  our  pupils.  Another  cause  is  our  Toluntary  regulations.  We 
have  no  rules ;  each  pupil  is  permitted  to  be  the  gentleman  or  lady,  that  he 
or  she  is,  and  is  not  forced  by  a  multitnde  of  foolish  rules  into  perpetual 
Tiolation  of  all  rules  of  decency,  in  order  to  prove  himself  *'  smart "  and 
**  liyely."  Another  great  help  towards  good  onler  is  found  in  our  dormitory 
system.  We.  have  found  large  buildings  a  nuiiance.  They  are  great 
breeders  of  noise  and  confusion.  We  hare  therefore  made  our  dormitories 
small.  Besides  this,  our  pupils  board  throughout  the  town  in  priTate  fami- 
lies. That  this  system  is  best,  we  have  thoroughly  proTod,  and  we  warn 
those  who  attend  school,  that  they  make  a  great  mistake  if  they  consider 
large  dormitories  any  thing  but  a  misfortune.  Now,  if  to  these  three  consider- 
ations, you  add  the  influence  of  an  enthusiastic,  energetic,  good  humored 
-faculty,  you  have  the  main  reason  why  our  scholars  are  such  happy  hearty 
hard  workers,  and  why  they  continue  to  come  in  such  crowds. 

OUB  TBA0HEB8. 

As  you  all  know,  friends,  our  teachers  are  always  selected  from  the  great 
numbers  trained  here,  for  the  special  fitness  for  the  posts  assigned  them. 

Mathematics,  Natural  Science,  Language,  English  Literature,  Training 
for  Business  and  Teaching,  each  requires  special  gifts  and  peculiar  adap- 
tation of  that  teacher  who  expects  to  manage  his  subject  with  such  sur- 
passing interest,  as  to  carry  all  his  pupils  with  him,  and  to  inspire  them 
with  the  degree  of  enthusiasm,  which  controls  himself. 

Never  in  the  history  of  the  school  have  we  had  such  success  in  the  happy 
adaptation  of  teachers  to  their  respective  positions. 

We  could  easily  reduce  the  price  of  tuition,  hj  hiring  cheap  teachers,  such 
as  we  know  are  employed  in  the  other  independent  Normal  Schools ;  but  we 
prefer  to  employ  none  but  the  best  talent,  knowing  that  cheap  teaching  is 
the  most  expensive  of  all  purchasable  commodities.  Besides,  the  difference 
in  the  tuition  (even  though  it  is  free,)  is  a  small  item  in  coniparison  with 
other  expenses,  especially  if  the  value  of  Umo  be  considered. 


(|ommi»n«nn»nt 

The  following  are  tho  graduates  in  the  Scientific  oourse :  Bateman,  D.  T. 
Baker  Ida.  Bowles,  Liizie.  Cain,  J.  W.  Gompton,  J.  C.  Clark,  Hettie 
Currens,  Sallie.  Eudaly,  W.  A.  Gardiner,  Chas.  Harper,  W.  F.  Hoover, 
Florence.  Harsha,  W.  M.  Hoyt,  Jennie.  Judkins,  J.  W.  James,  W.  W. 
Liggett,  A.  N.  Lostutter,  W.  P.  Mitchell,  R.  N.  Mitchell,  tt.  £.  Myers, 
Wm.  McKee,  W.  A.  Milner,J.C.  Messmore,  Cynthia.  Neff,  Ida.  Orr,  T.  E. 
Roadarmour,  A.  L.  Rea,  0.  A.  Reed.  E.  C.  Radcliff,  Belle.  S^aybaek,  J.  C. 
Taylor,  W.  S.  Thompson,  C.  M.  Townsley,  8.  S.  Trimble,  Sallie.  Ulrich, 
Levi.  Ward,  Luna.  Teager,  M.  F.  Toungs,  Cyrus.  Thirty-eight  graduate 
out  of  a  class  of  forty-four. 

The  following  are  the  classic  graduates :  Harbaugh,  H.  W. ;  Harriman, 
S.  F.;  Owens,  A  H.;  Pampel,  Mary;  Park,  R.  H.;  Worthen,  0.  W.  All 
the  candidates  graduated. 
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Wo  expect  a  glorioas  commeneement.  Word  is  coming  from  a  host  of 
friends  that  they  expect  to  be  here.  Yoa  may  expect  grand  things  from  the 
graduates,  and  a  hearty  welcome  from  every  body  <  • 

Scientific  Exposition. — Wednesday,  August  1 8th. 

Allumnial  Mketing,  will  be  held  Wednesday  Evening.  Mr.  Kinsey  is 
the  orator  of  the  evening.   lie  will  give  us  a  very  fine  address. 

SciBNTiFio  Thbxes. — ^Thursday  and  Friday  Forenoon,  August  10  and  20. 

Classic  Thekbs.— Friday  Afternoon  and  Evening,  August  20. 


Wxt  tochers'  giaaadatiaii 

HOBHALITBS  AT  PUT-IK-BAY. 

Some  one  had  to  go.  We  were  detailed.  We  went— much  against  our  will, 
too.  Yet  we  made  the  best  of  it,  knowing  how  much  fun  we  should  have,  and 
)iow  many  good  friends  we  should  meet,  to  say  nothing  of  the  profesftional  pro- 
fit, which  it  is  expected  should  be  derived.  There  was  a  host  of  Normalites 
there,  and  of  those  who  are  not  Normalites,  probably  some  three  or  four 
hundred.  We  put  up  at  the  '* Put-in-Bay  House"  of  course.  A  teacher  who 
makes  the  acquaintance  of  our  genial  host.  Col  Sweeny,  and  don*t  "stop"  with 
him  ever  after,  either  has'  nt  the  "taxes"  or  can't  get  a  room.  Everybody  stopped 
at  the  Put-in-Bay  House;  one  must  be  where  "they  all  are."  "They"  are 
always  at  the  Put-in-Bay  House,  therefore  every  one  must  stop  at  the  Put-in-Bay 
House ;  consequently  every  one  did,  and  that  is  what  we  raid  before.  Ifardly 
had  we  landed,  when,  whom  should  we  find  but  Dora  Lieuellen.  She  became 
**  one  of  ua "  at  once ;  next  w<e  captured  B,  J?.  HaU,  and  then  captured  a 
dinner — a  good  one  too.  We  ate  so  much,  the  waiters  turned  pale.  They  were 
colored  to  o^n  with  whenever  after  that  we  came  into  the  dining-room,  all 
of  which  was  Hall's  fault,  or  Dora's,  or  our  own.  Some  one  was  to  blame. 
This  was  Tuesday,  June  29th.  During  the  afternoon  we  "  did  "  the  Superinten* 
dent's  Meeting.  It  was  good^  very  gc^.  The  only  wonder  is  there  are  so  very 
few  Superintendents,  that  is  if  one  is  to  judge  from  the  number  that  speak. 
We  could  count  them  on  our  hand  and  not  use  the  thumb,  and  one  of  them  is 
not  a  Superintendent  at  all,  but  a  Coll^[e  President — he  is  one  of  the  best, 
though. 

Did  we  go  rowing  ? — n)ost  assuredly.  We  can't  tell  about  every  time  of  this 
kind  any  more  than  we  can  tell  about  every  time  we  ate ;  either  subject  would 
be  too  much  for  one  paper,  especially  since  Laura  Oreen^  had  become  a  member 
of  our  circle  This,  as  to  rowing,  not  eating.  She  is  a  gallant  sailor-ess, 
Laura  is?  We  had  an  adventure.  IL  P.  Diyton  had  been  welcomed  by  a 
jolly  "shake"  into  our  Normal  Squad.  He,  Dora  and  a  very  pleasant  gen- 
tlemen, (Dora  snys,)  taking  one  boat;  Laura,  Miss  Hay  ward,  (of  the  Lebanon 
Public  Schools,  not  a  Normalite,  but  almost  as  good  as  if  she  were,)  and  the 
dignified  editor  of  "  the  Reunion  "  taking  a  second.  Who  did  the  rowing? 
Dayton  knows  that  he  was  s(^uarely  b^ten  in  a  race,  and  so  will  not  tell  you 
that  he  was  rowing  at  that  time ;  modesty  forbids  the  mention  of  wlio  was 
rowing  in  the  other  boat ;  it  might  he  said,  though,  it  was  either  Laura  or 
Miss  Hayward,  or  the  Editor.  Oh  the  beautiful  water — so  soft,  so  clear,  so 
warm,  so  plenty,  so  fascinating  I  No  wonder  old  Cleombrotus  chose  the  water 
when  he  resolved  to  test  Plato^s  Ph«edon  by  death.  The  hike  is  as  pUidd  as  the 
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eountenanoe  of  a  happy  mother.  UnreHiiited  we  glide;  the  sun  is  Betdng 
glowingly;  the  broad  Seautiful  blue  lake  is  before  us ;  the  songs  of  other  parties 
meet  those  of  our  own  in  mid-lake  But  now,  we  are  out  of  the  harbor,  a 
fresh  breeze  is  blowing ;  the  lake  is  agitated ;  exclamations  of  delight  are  again 
and  again  repeated;  these  are  the  bounding  billows,  over  which  our  little  skiff 
seems  to  skip ;  these  are  the  swells  of  which  we  liave  heard  so  much  ;  up  we 
go,  now  down — how  lovely  I  But  what  is  this  unrest,  this  abdominal  disquietude? 
The  going  up  is  delightful,  but  the  coming  down  I  It  is  as  if  the  outside  were 
coming  down  and  the  inside  staying  up  How  changed  I  the  water  is  not 
delightful — it  is  miserable ;  it  is  nOt  placid  as  the  countenance  of  a  happy 
mother ;  it 's  treacherous  as  the  beauty  of  a  woman  ;  it  is  not  smooth — ^it  is 
rough  and  angry ;  it  is  not  clear  and  lovely — it  is  sickening ;  it  rages  and 
howls  for  a  sacrifice ;  it  lashes  the  boat  with  commanding  threats  for  one's 
supper.  The  whole  system  seems  to  be  preparing  itself  to  meet  the  watery 
demands.  Oh  how  changed ;  instead  of  that  aching  void  which  before  supper 
sought  to  be  filled,  there  is  now  an  aching  tullness,  which  seeks  to  be  emptied. 
In  vain  one  rebels ;  in  vain  one  thinks  how  undignified ;  in  vain  is  the  position 
changed ;  in  vain  we  wish  that  we  were  on  land ;  in  vain  the  resolutions  never 
to  goon  the  water  again  ;  in  vain  the  brief  moments  of  treacherous  comfort; 
tlie  water  yells  all  the  louder,  and  one's  inwardness  is  the  more  determinedly 
responsive.  Finally,  in  spite  of  "  looks,"  in  spite  of  pride,  in  spite  of  despera- 
tion at  tauntingly  unsympnthetic  friends,  the  sacrifice  is  made ;  and  totally  re- 
gardless, the  stomach  is  made  to  " give  up  its  own" 

Now,  frlendri,  do  not  understand  from  this,  that  any  one  of  us  was  ''sea-sick." 
We  one  and  all  indignantly  repel  the  charge.  This  was  not  the  adventure  That 
was  a  deed  of  heroism,  a  glorious  exemplification  of  devotion  to  one's  friends^ 
of  peril,  of  gallant  rescue,  of  happy  esca^,  of  joyous  congratulations,  and 
excited  and  repeated  rehearsals  of  every  incident.  AH  this  in  regard  to  our 
boat ;  but  modesty  again  forbids  that  we  should  do  more  than  suggest.  If 
those  in  the  other  boat  received  our  account  with  envious  skepticism,  how  can 
we  expect  the  world  at  large  to  appreciate?    We  therefore  withhold 

The  Association  was  more  numerously  attended  than  ever  before.  The 
addresses  were  excellent;  the  discussions  were  wearisome.  In  this  regard,  our 
association  is  becoming  one-sided.  A  few  monopolize  the  time,  unintentionally 
of  course.  Good  men  and  able,  but  in  inevitably  tiresome,  when  so  persistently 
on  the  floor.  Large  guns  should  be  content  to  accomplish  at  one  fire,  what 
smaller  ones  do  at  many. 

We  Normalites  made  things  merry  and  profitable'.  For  us  it  was  more  a  re- 
union than  an  association.  I^t  it  be  so  always,  friends.  You  who  were  not 
there  this  time,  meet  us  next  year,  and  let  us  *'  re-unite." 


'P^hewakuts  of  a  jm  Jformalitea. 

An  additional  list  of  former  pupils  will  be  made  out  for  every  Reonion. 
Send  us  all  necessary  inforiaatioa,  friends : 

Allen,  F.  M.,  graduta  of  '72,  Superintending  at  Bloomingburg,  Ohio. 
Bateman,  J.  K,  is  teaching  at  Elmira,  Solano  Co.,  Cal.;  having 
good  success.  Salary,  $80  per  month  in  gold.  Bateman,  J.  M.  II.,  teaching 
at  San  Bernardino,  Col.  Good  success.  Salary  $75  per  month,  prospect  of 
$100  next  year.  Buchanan,  J.  A.;  farming  at  Pekin,  III.  Barr,  E.  J.,  teach- 
ing at  Bialton,  Clark  Co.,  Ohio.    Salary  $500.    Barr,  B.  L.,  law  student  at 
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Springfield,  Ohio.  Benneti,  H.  L ,  after  about  eighteen  weeks  stay  at  thd 
Normal,  has  gone  home.  His  address — Uirlem,  Delaware  Co.,  (ihio.  Bulla, 
R.  N.  and  Coosuela  Longley,  wore  married  on  laet  New  Year'n  Eire.  Are 
living  at  Linwood,  Hamilton  Co.,  Ohio.  Beery,  J.  R  ,  a  graduate  of  '74,  in 
business  department,  is  now  an  insurance  agent  at  a  salary  of  $S00  per 
annum.  Add res.i,  Login,  Ohio.  Batson.^m  ,  farming  at  present.  Address, 
Centerfille,  Mont  Co ,  Ohio^  Booth,  C.  B.,  olassie  '74,  Principal  of  Sedalia 
School,  Mo.  Salary  $1,000.  Married  Clara  Van  Fleet,  Scientific  '72,  last 
Winter.  Best,  D.  R.,  married  a  Baltimore  lady  last  Spring,  and  moved  to 
lYisconsin.  Burnhan,  F.  E.,  will  teach  at  Bethany,  next  year.  Salary,  $55 
per  month.  J.  C.  Slavback  once  taught  there.  Behymer,  A.  J.,  tangtit  at 
Kokomo,  Ind.  Bueli,  Rachel,  is  at  her  home  atRushville,  Ind.  Binford, 
Jno.  II ,  ftraduate  of  Scientific  class,  holds  an  Institute  of  five  weeks  at 
Greenfield,  Ind.,  commencing  July  2  >.  He  has  been  County  Superintendent 
for  two  years,  in  Hancock  Co.  Ball,  D.  M.,  will  teach  next  year,  at 
.  Milton,  Wayne  Co ,  Ind. 

Coyner,  J.  W.,  Principal  of  Belleview  School.  Salary  $1,200.  617 
pupils;  7  teachers.  Crippen,  L  C ,  associate  Principal  Ohio  Normal  In- 
stitute. Cort,.A.  B,  of  Rochell,  Ogle  Co.,  III.,  has  been  Principal  of 
Ashton  Schools.  Salary  $8>  per  month.  Campbell,  W.  H.,  Pastor  of  M.  E. 
Church,  Eddington.  Rock  Island  Co .  III.  Salary,  $450.  Miss  Mary  E. 
Cook  llarmer,  Washington  C.  IL,  Ohio  Creager,  .\.  0.,  been  teaching 
near  Dayton.  Sttlary  $2  25  per  day.  Craeger,  H.  L.,  been  teaching. 
Salary  $3  per  d.iy.  Address,  Dayton,  Ohio.  Clark,  Luella,  has  been 
teaching  music  at  Lock  Haven,  Pa.,  and  is  a  splendid  success.  Crosier, 
A.  A.,  taught  elevea  terms  at  Loyal  Ofik,  Summit  Co.,  Ohio,  and  is  en- 
gaged for  two  more  at  same  place.  S.:i!ary  last  year  $70  >.  He  has  the 
most  advanced  school,  considering  the  age  of  the.  pupils,  in  Summit  Co. 
The  effects  of  a  thorough  Normal  teacher.  Cnal,  £.  D.,  goes  from  here  to 
New  Garden,  Ind.  Crites,  E.  L.  surveying  at  Elida,  Ohio.  Crites,  S.  D.| 
teaching  at  Elida,  Allen  Co.,  Ohio. 

Divis,  0.  M,  teaching  in  Clark  Co.,  Ohio.  Salary  S)00.  Address, 
Christiansburg,  Champrxign  Co.,  Ohio.  Decatur,  V.  S.  physician  at  Addison, 
Ohio.  Dawson,  Jas.  M.,  is*  teaching  a  select  school  at  Harrisonville, 
Ohio.  He  is  a  Scientific  graduate  of  '74.  Address,  Nairn,  Scioto  Co., 
Ohio.  Doddii,  Robert,  is  teacher  of  common  school.  Salary  $120  per 
quarter.  Married.  Address  Scioto,  Scioto  Co.,  Ohio.  Dye,  Wm.  farm- 
ing at  Troy,  Ohio.  Drake,  J.  W.,  selling  Dry  Ooodi  and  Groceries  at  Louis- 
ville, Ohio.  Davisson,  0.  F ,  law  student  at  Dayton,  Ohio.  Duncan  Laura, 
became  Mrs.  Rev.  J.  C.  Bruce,  more  than  two  years  ago.  They  live  at 
Beaver,  Pa.  Davis,  B.  F.,  Prof,  of  the  Mathematics  at  Grandview  Academy, 
Louisa  Co.,  Iowa.  Dunkle,  Isaac,  expects  to  teach  in  Fairfield  Co.,  next 
Winter. 

Edwards,  J.  W.,  has  abandoned  teaching,  married  and  gone  to  farming 
at  Mitchell,  Ind.  Elliott,  A.  C,  Bcllefontaine,  Ohio,  agent  for  school  farni- 
ture.    Bbrite,  Jas.,  merchant  at  Zmesfield,  Logan  Co.  Ohio. 

Funk,  J.  P.,  is  superintending  the  schools  of  Corrydon,  Ind.  He 
will  also  help  conduct  a  six  week's  Institute  during  the  Summer.  French, 
J.  M.,  is  a  medical  student,  at  Burlington,  Union  City,  Vermont.  Fuson, 
F.  S.,  engaged  for  next  year  at  Lewisburg  Ohio.  Funk,  A.  L,  assistant 
Principal  of  Valley  Normal  School,  Va.  Fuson,  Era,  remains  with  her 
brother  at  Lewisburg,  next  year. 

Gring,  Carrie,  E ,  Poland,  Clay  Co ,  Ind.  Gard,  Prince  Albert,  of  Bow. 
lesville,  died  May,  1376,  of  consumption.  Gard,  Jennie,  married  a  gentle- 
man named  Buck,  about  a  year  ago.  They  are  living  in  Indianapolis, 
Ind.    Green,  Laura,  Teaohes  at  Sharon,  with  Slayback,  J.  C.   next  year. 
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Gamble,  R.  K.,  married  last  year.      Working  wtili  map-compaDj.    Surrey- 
ing.    Salary  $100  per  moath. 

uolton,  Abbey,  Plymouth,  fT.  H.  Hamilton.  B.  I ,  Superintendent  of  Mad- 
ison Co.,  lod.  Married  last  Winter.  Hilton,  EUa,  teaching  at  Troy,  Miami 
Co.,  Ohio.  Huron,  S.  F.,  brother  of  Kate  and  Mary,  is  attending  the  crops  at 
AtoUj  Ind.  Hall,  B.  B.,  has  been  leaching  at  Republic.  Salary  $1,200  per 
year.  Hale,  Luther,  dry  goods  business,  ftigdon,  Ind.  Heise,  J.  L.,  of  Cir- 
cleyille,  Ohio,  expects  to  remain  here  next  year,  and  take  Scientific  course. 
Hall,  Mattie«  J.,  will  teach  near  Ralida.  next  Winter.  Haynes,  E.  D.,  teach- 
ing at  SpenoerTille,  Ohio,  married  Miss  Mary  Bowyer  last  Christmas. 
Belorun,  P.  L.,  taught  a  good  school  near  Kinton,  Ohio.  Had  very  good 
suocess  with  Holbrook's  Grammar.  He  has  written  us  a  good  long  letter. 
Let  others  do  likewise.     We  like  to  hear  from  you. 

Jenkins,  S.  S.  teaching,  Dialton,  Ohio.  Salary  $55  per  month.  Johnson, 
P.  L.,  has  been  teaching  the  Woodstock  School.  Address,  Mingo,  Ohio. 
Gordon,  Chas.  is  farming  at  Royalton.  lod. 

Keller,  P.  M.,  West  Mansfield,  Logan  Co.,  Ohio.  Kennedy,  Wi  H.,  graduate 
of  '71  session,  is  farming  at  Lewisfille,  Monroe  Co.,  Ohio.  Klngsley,  Lewis, 
Mechanicsburg,  Champaigns  Co.,  Ohio. 

Lackrime,  S.  M.,  tailor,  Franklin  Co.,  Ohio.  Lippencott,  C,  married,  and 
lires  in  Degraff,  Ohio.  Lind,  G.  D.,  physician  at  Lind,  Hamilton,  Marion 
Co.,  Iowa.  Laflforty,  Emma,  has  gone  home,  and  is  teaching.  Lewis,  Ford, 
Principal  of  a  school  of  three  department^  at  Wilkishire.  Salary  $450. 
Lieuellan,  Dora,  teaching  near  Dayton,  Ohio.  Leonard,  A.  S.,  has  been 
attending  Lane's  Seminary  at  Cincinnati.  Is  now  spending  yacation  at 
his  home,  in  Parkersburg,  W.  Va.  Lyon,  A.  I*.,  engaged  in  literary  pursuits 
and  is  tutor  to  a  few  young  men.  Has  beautiful  rooms  on  6th  ATcnue,  a 
short  distance  from  the  5th  Avenue  Hotel. 

Murray,  J.  C,  classic  graduate  of  '74.  Superintendent  of  Lebanon,  Ohio 
Schools.  Salary  last  year,  $1,200,  next  year  $1,800.  McCune,  A.  J.,  is 
County  Superintendent,  of  Jackson  Co.  He  is  a  granger,  but  an  earnest 
advocate  of  better  schools.  His  address — Medora.  Myers.  F.  M.,  is  practic- 
ing law  at  Greenville,  Ohio.  McCright,  Principal  of  Oakland  School. 
McCright,  M.  M.,  teacher  at  Sand  Ridge,  near.  Lafayette.  Salary  $60  per 
month.  Miller,  M.  E.,  student  of  '72,  is  Principal  of  Jim  town  Sohools. 
Salary  $000.  Address,  Groomsville,  Ind.  Mason,  Elis%,  West  Jefferson, 
Ohio.  Meade,  David,  Principal  of  graded  School  in  Eugene,  Vermillion  Co, 
Ind.  Salary  $S0  per  month.  Meade^  G.  F.,  teacher  at  Maumee  City., 
Salary  $00.  McConnell,  J.  B.,  tanght  the  Genntown  School  last  Winter.  Moore 
Allen,  is  book* keeper  in  store,  Richmond,  Ind.  Masters,  Jas.,  teacher  in 
Franklin  Co.,  Ind.  Morris,  HaUie,  lecturer  in  Sunday  school  work,  Now 
York  City,  has  attained  great  celebrity.  Mather.  D*  L.,  in  the  general  stock- 
trading  business.  Address,  New  Garden,  Ind.  Mendenhall,  A.  G.,  teacher 
in  graded  school,  Xenia,  Ind. 

Pyle,  Hattie,  Jersey,  Licking  county,  Ohio.  Pool  G.  Degraff,  Logan  county, 
Ohio.  Pike,  D  D.,  taught  in  Washington  Township,  Hendricks  county,  Ind.; 
expects  to  be  at  the  Old  Normal  next  Fall ;  come  and  welcome. 

Riohenbaugh,  A.,  Principal  of  Valley  Normal  Sohool,  Bridgewater,  Va. 
Runyan,  A  R.,  married  and  studying  hiw  at  Butlerville,  Ohio.  Ruggles, 
Thos.,  taught  one  of  the  schools  in  Warren,  Ind.,*  last  Winter;  address  Mt. 
Etna,  Ind.  Ryden,  H.  C,  of  Vandalia,  Ohio,  has  been  teaching  for  two 
years  near  Dayton  salary  $3.0U  per  day ;  present  occupation,  agent  for 
WindmiHs.    Runyan,  Levi,  Catawba,  Clark  county,  Ohio.  ' 

Sample,  C.  W.,  student  of  1872,  Principal  of  Sharpsville  Academy,  Tipton, 
Ind. ;  salary,  $800  per  year.  Shepherd,  Oscar,  is  teaching  at  West  Alexan- 
dria, Ohio;  salary,  $650.  Slayback,  L  N.,  been  teaching  at  Chester ;  salavy, 
$60  per  month.    Searl,  Matthias,  teacher  in  common  school;  salary,  $160 
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per  quarter ;  married ;  address  Iron  Farnaoe,  Soioto  tfountj,  Ohio.  Spnr^ 
geon,  J.  0.,  is  teaching  in  Grant  Gountj  Normal  Sohool ;  address  Sweetoer, 
]nd.  Spurgeon,  J.  W.,  of  Sireetaer,  Ind..  is  feacfaing  eommon  scliool  j  salary, 
$50  per  month.  Shank^  J.  C.,  Ottawa,  Ottawa,  Putnam  county,  Ohio.  SeitXy 
Daniel,  Kalida.  Putnam  county,  Ohio.  Slayback,  superintends  the  Sharon 
sohool.  Slack,  C.  II.,  teaching  at  Stockton,  St.  Joaquin  county,  Gal. ;  salary, 
$90  in  gold.  Smith,  D.  L.,  studying  for  the  ministry  at  Bethany  College,  \f  • 
Va.    Stafford,  Mrs.  Laura,  teacher  in  Tippecanoe  schools,  Lafayette,  Ind. 

Thorn,  Alice  V.,  has  been  principal  of  one  of  the  schools  of  New  Castle, 
Pa.  Thompson,  J.,  Professor  of  Penmanship  at  Grandriew  Academy, 
Louisa  county,  Iowa. 

Watson,  J.  W.,  hae  been  teaching  with  good  success  at  Philo,  Champaign 
county,  III.  Winner,  Isaac.  West  Mansfield,  Logan  county,  Ohio.  Williams, 
Nettie,  ML  Victory,  Ohio.  Watkins,  Robert,  Pickrellton,  Ohio.  Wetherson, 
David,  ef  Xenia,  Ind.,  deceased.  White,  Liziie,  teaching  at  LettsTille, 
Louisa  county,  Iowa  ;  $50  per  month.  Wheatly,  Liciie,  teaching ;  address, 
Centertille,  MonLoounty,  Ohio.  Williams,  0.  W.,  dealer  in  music,  Indian- 
apoHs,  Ind.    Whitehead,  Liszie,  Rome.  Perry  county,  Ind. 

Zeigler,  &  G.,  North  Hamptom,  Clark  county,  Ohio;  salary,  950  per 
month. 
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HADGEBUBa   HEMI8FHBBBS. 

TheK  usualfy  cost  from  $5  to  $10.  They  can  be  obtained  for  91  from  O.  P« 
Kinsey,  Lebanon,  O.,  and  can  )je  used  for  many  other  purposes  for  which  the 
ordinary  expensive  brass  ones  can  not,  without  injury  They  are  made  of  the 
ordinary  top  to  the  Maton  Fruit  Jar.  Throttsh  the  center  of  this  is  fixed  a 
brass  nut,  into  which  the  blop-cock  is  to  be  placed.  Two  of  these  tops  thus 
prepared  are  used.  Over  the  edge  of  each  is  passed  a  rubber  band.  With 
these  bands  as  washers,  the  two  tops  are  placed  edge  against  edge.  One  stop- 
cock closed,  to  the  other  is  attached  the  pump.  EiBhaast  DebcU.  pomp. 
Two  men  cannot  poll  the  tope  apart 

FBUIT  JAB  BBCEIVBB. 

This  is  a  universal  piece  of  apparatus.  With  two  doable  holed  tops  and 
two  single  holed  topp,  two  stop  coolcs,  a  little  india  rubber  and  the  Holbrook 
Hand  Pump  (exhausts  and  condenses),  can  be  performed  all  the  ordinary  ex^ 
periments  in  Pneumatics,  Hydrostatics,  Hj^draulicSy  &Cf  that  depend  upon  a 
Vaccoum.  The  whole  apparatus  with  which  over  fifty  experiments  can  be 
performed,  can  be  obtained  for^  $15.00.  Though  worth  ten  times  its 
cost  for  experimentation,  this  will  prove  more  valuable  in  the  •  suggestions 
which  it  will  eive  than  in  any  thing  else.  Having  seen  the  apparatos  onoe^  the 
ingenious  teacher  will  feel  tliat  he  can  easily  j^rovide  himself  with  similar  and 
additional  materials.  More  and  better,  be  will  be  enabled  to  teach  his  pupito 
to  do  the  f 
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THfi  WEIGHT  LIFTEB. 

From  $5  to  $20  is  charged  for  a  good  weight  lifter.  With  one  of  these  tops 
above  described  over  fifty  pounds  can  be  lifted.  Place  rubber  washer  over 
edge  of  top.  Attach  stop  cock.  Attach  pump.  Place  the  top  firmly  upon  a 
smooth  b<xird,  to  which  oy  nails  or  screvrs  is  attached  a  bucket,  into  which 
weights  may  be  placed.  Exhaust  Without  detaching  thB  pump  lift  the 
board  with  the  bucket  and  its  contents.  In  this  same  way  lift  a  table  or  other 
article  with  smooth  surface. 

If  it  is  objected  that  this  is  not  a  glass  apparatu/t,  in  which  the  pressure  is 
made  more  manifest,  a  glass  one  can  be  easily  made  by  tying  over  the  lower 
edge  of  a  lamp  chimney  a  piece  of  beef  bladder,  in  the  centre  of  which  is 
tied  a  bullet,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  place  to  suspend  a  bucket  Tie  a 
bucket  with  strong  cord  to  a  bullet-  Now  suspend  lamp  chimney  with  the 
b«icket  attached  to  the  table.  Attach  the  fruit  iar  top  to  the  chimney  bv  rubber 
connector.  With  stop-cock  attach  pump.  Exhaust  The  weight  will  be  seen 
to  be  lifted  as  the  pressure  of  the  air  forces  the  bladder  up  into  the  glass.  Now 
this  will  lift  from  thirty  to  fifty  pounds,  and  is  just  as  effective^  though  not  90 
fancy,  as  apparatus  which  costs  from  $20  to  $50. 

HOLBBOOK'8  SCHOOL  HAKAGEMENT. 

General  Outline  Preparatory  to  Special  Btady  and 
Exercise  of  the  Training  Class,  oy  S.  Jackson. 


1^   School  Management 
1*   Qualifications  of  Teachers - 


..Lectures 


I'   Common  Sense ** 

2'   Knowledge  of  the  Branches ^, ^ 

3»   Teaching  Power " 

4'   Governing  Power ** 

5»   Love  of  the  Work " 

2»   Difficulties " 

1"   In  School  Room " 

2»   In  Self, " 

3*  Nature  of  the  Work " 

4'  Class  Management -.»—  " 

1»  ^  Objects  to  be  Attained " 

2'.'  Exemplification  in  Mental  Arithmetic.  '* 

6'   Organization —  " 

1*   Preliminaries  to " 

2»   DeUils  of 

1*   In  Ungraded  Schools  (Supt) " 

2*  In  Gr^ed  (Superintendency) " 

6*  Government . — ...^..  " 

1»   Laws " 


2*  Discipline 

1*   Incentives 

2*   Penalties 

8»  Strategy  and  Tactics 

1*   Definition — — 

2^  Exemplification  . — •• 


1    Ito 

^vi  t» 

1 

2 

"     14-  17 

2 

'«     17-  25 

3 

"     26-  37 

4-6 

"38-64 

6-8 

'*     65-105 

6-  7 

"     OS-  91 

8 

«     92-105 

9 

"  106-113 

10-12 

•*  114^115 

10-11 

«  114-134 

12 

"  135-156 

13 

«  156-157 

13 

14 

«  166-177 

22  not 

yet  published. 

15-18 

pp  178-274 
'^  178-193 

16-17 

"  194-219 

16 

"  194-209 

17 

"  210-219 

18-21 

"  220-270 

18 

«  220-222 

18-21 

«  22a-270 
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OONSTBUOTION  OF  INFINITIVES; 


1^ 'Infinitive  Constructions. 
1*  Con.  of  Noun. 
!•  With  Verb. 
1*  Subj.  of  Verb. 
2*  Obi.  of  Trans.  Verb. 
8*  In  Prcd. 

1'  With  Intrans.  Verb.   3  To  obey  U  to  enjoy, 
2»  With  Paaeive  Verb. 
2*  In  Appoflition. 


1  h  it  lawful  for  us  to  give  tribute. 

2  I  toiah  him  to  go. 


1*  With  Noun. 
2*  With  Pronoun. 
3*  With  Phrase  or     6 
3*  With  Preposition. 
2*  Con.  of  Adjective. 
1'  Limiting  Noun. 
2'  Limiting  Pronoun. 
3»  In  Predicate. 
1*  With  Intrans.  Verb. 
1*  With  Passive  Verb. 
3«Con.  of  Adverb. 
1*  Limiting  Verb. 
1*  Active. 
!•  Transitive. 
1^  Intransitive. 
2^  Passive. 
2'  Limiting  Adjective. 
3'  Limiting  Adverb. 


4  Delightful  Juute  to  mar  the  tender  thought,  &c 

5  To  escape  from  this  exuiencey  to  die  la  what  truth. 

6  Wnat  went  ye  out /or  to  see.    (Obsolete  ) 

7  Time  to  eome  is  called  future. 

8  Ihey  seem  to  study. 

9  Our  dutj  i$to  he  done. 


11 
12 


To  eonfen  the  truth  I  wzy  I  was  wrong, 
lie  labored  to  excel 


13  He  WMJudaed  to  be  cotaipetenl. 

14  They  are  about  to  ao. 

15  The  object  was  to  high  as  to  (e  inaooessible. 


If  onr  readers  can  supply  us  examples  of  the  omitted  constructions,  or  wish 
to  discuss  any  of  those  gi7en,  our  columns  are  open  and  we  shall  be  glad  to 
hear  from  any  such. 


UNITED  STATES  HISTOBY.-Outline  No.  L 

1»    United  States  History 1001-1875 

V    Organiaition 1001-1783 

1»    Exploration.     (Earliest  to  Jamestown  Settlement) 1001-1607 

8'    Colonization.    (Jamestown  Settlement  to  close  of  French  and 

Indian  War) 1007-1763 

8»    Separation.    (French  and  Indian  War,  Second  Treaty  of  Paris)  -1764-1783 

2>    Nationalization.    (Cause  of  Revolution  to  Present  Time) 1783-1875 

1<    Organization.     (Close  of  Kevolution  to  Adop.  Third  Congress)  1783-1 789 
2*     Emancipation.     (Adop.  of  Third  Con.  to  Death  of  Lincoln). -1789 -1865 

8'     Reconstruction.     (Death  of  Lincoln  to  Centennial) 186-3-1876 

This  outline  is  the  first  of  a  series  presented  at  the  "History  Drills  ''  It 
will  be  noticed  that  it  extends  over  the  whole  time.  Succeeding  one,  which 
will  appear  in  "  The  Re-Union,"  will  fill  out  these  headings  with  the  more 
important  details.  By  ])reserving  this  series  of  outlines  the  reader  will  obtain 
a  complete  and  systematic  synopsis  of  our  Nation's  History,  ami  in  it  have 
what  IS  considered  by  ver^  many  an  indispensible  auxiliary  to  that  important 
study.    It  may  be  used  with  great  advantage  by  teachers  of  history. 


NationalNormalJSchool 

EXPENSES  $3.80  PER  W^EEK, 

IneladlBS  Toltioii,  Books,  Room  Bent,  Table  Boar4«  Bcddtaff  «■« 
JBod-wAnliliiar  I  Br  aoir-boordliiv  the«o  escpenaeB  aro 
literally  redoecd  to  $8.75  per  Week. 

DEPABTHXITTS  SUSTAINED. 

PREPARATORY^Common  Branches ;  Algebra  and  Rhetorio.  Thif 
Department  reoeives  thofte  who  have  only  attended  a  distriei  sehooly  af  well 
aa  all  others  who  wish  to  study  onlj  the  common  branches. 

TEACHERS' — Common  Branches  rcTiewed;  Training  in  TMu^ldiig 
and  Government. 

BUSINESS— Fall  oonrse  in  Basiness  Operations. 

BNOINEBRINO— Sarrering,  Civil  and  Railroad  Engineering. 

COLLEGIATE— Scientific  Course;  Classic  Course. 

A  more  thorough,  vigorous,  and  extensive  course  is  given  here,  in  iwe 
and  a  half  yev'B,  than  in  most  colleges  in  five  years,  and  liice  advantage 
is  given  in  every  Department.    These  are  demonstrated  FACTS. 

SUCCESS  OF  QBADUATBS. 

The  majority  of  graduates  from  this  school  succeed  better  in  bnainesi^ 
In  teaching,  in  any  of  the  professions,  than  the  majority  of  college  gradnatee. 
Why  ?  Because  students,  herci  pride  themselves  in  hard  work.  Shirking 
and  shamming,  so  generally  the  boast  of  college  students,  are  here  of  ran 
oconrrence,  being  prevented  or  corrected  by  the  general  feeling  ef  the  eekeeL 

NO  BULES  NECESSABY. 

Such  is  the  unvarying  spirit  of  earnest  eifort  U&at  no  mles  are  aed  to 
•nlbrce  order,  or  secure  diligent  application. 

ATTENDANCE  INCBEASING. 

The  annual  enrollment  last  year,  1,657;  the  average  tern  eniollmca^ 
about  575  different  pupils. 

ADVANTAGES  AND  FACILITIES* 
This  large  annual  enrollment,  which  probably  ezoeeds  that  of  any  eellegt 
In  the  State,  and  that  of  any  State  Normal  School  in  other  States,  enables  «■ 
to  give  unequaled  facilities  in  the  range  of  studies  punned  and  in  the  nnia- 
ber  of  classes  sustained  in  each  branch,  so  that  a  person  entering  at  an/ 
time,  will  be  likely  to  find  such  classes  as  he  desires. 

But  the  unprecedented  success  of  this  school  is  owing  mainly  to  its  pe- 
enliar  and  effective  methods  of  instruction  and  management.  For  the  meet 
part  pupils  will  accomplish  more  than  twice  as  much  here,  in  any  depart- 
ment of  study,  as  in  any  ether  institution  in  the  same  length  of  time;  while 
the  expenses  are  much  less  here,  than  elsewhera. 

BELIGIOUS  EXEBCISES. 

Though  all  religious  exercises  are  entirely  free,  the  regular  attendance 
of  every  pupil  is  almost  without  exception.  A  students'  daily  prayer-meet- 
ing has  been  sustained  for  ten  years,  with  ever-growing  interest,  and  incieaa- 
ingly  hopeful  results. 

The  eight  Churches  of  Lebanon,  respectively  welcome  pnpils  te  tlitiv 
pews  and  watch-care. 

BOTH  SEXES  E9JOT  E^VAI.  ADTAXTAOBS. 

Pupils  received  at  any  time  for  eleven  weeks;  bills oommeneing  attlflM 
•f  entrance.  Statements  in  the  catalogue  are  reliable.  I  hold  myself  !•• 
sponsible  for  them     Send  for  a  Catalogue. 

A.  HOLBROOK,  Principal. 
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This  No.  of  the  Journal  contains  fifty-four  pages  of  reading  matter 
exclusive  of  advertisements.  Several  items  have  been  necessarily  crowded 
out,  but  will  appea^  next  n^onth. 

We  call  special  attention  to  the  advertisements  this  month.  They 
represent  most  of  the  leading  school  book  and  school  furnishing  houses 
in  the  country. 


THE  NORTHERN  INDIANA 

NORMAL  SCHOOL 

AND 

BUSINESS    INSTITUTE, 

VALPARAISO, INDIANA, 

THIRD  YEAR  BEGINS  SEPTEMBR  7,  1875. 

F)'om  the  time  it  has  been  in  operation^  it  is  the  largest  Ncrmal  School  in 
the  United  States, 

It  WM  organiMd  Beptembnr  16, 1873,  with  85  In' attendance.  This  number  incrawd 
to  61  during  the  first  term.  Enrollment  second  term,  90;  third  term,  172;  first  term, 
second  year,  299;  second  term,  825;  third  term,  421;  and  daring  the  present  term,  tkm 
surprising  number,  691. 

The  remarkable  tnccess  of  this  institution  may  seem  impossible  to  many  who  read 
this  circular.  Those,  howerer,  who  risit  the  school,  obserre  the  following  mm  a  Ihv 
among  the  many  reasons  for  its  rapid  growth  : 

t.  It  is  a  school  whert  students  are  at  home  and  willingly  unite  their  efforta  with 
those  of  the  teachers  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  work. 

II.  Students  have  the  privilege  of  felecting  their  own  studies,  fud  can  adranca  mm 
rapidly  as  they  may  desire.  No  one  is  held  back  in  liis  work.  There  will  be  clssiea 
suited  to  the  wants  of  all. 

III.  The  cUsaes  are  so  arranged  that  students  can  enter  at  any  time;  hence  making 
it  a  most  profitable  place  for  ihose  teachers  who  hare  but  a  short  respite  from  their 
schools,  and  desire  to  review  any  sul^ject  and  beoome  familivr  with  the  moat  approved 
methods  of  teaching  it. 

IV.  The  work  is  thoroughly  practical,  Just  what  is  needed  to  prepare  the  studeat 
for  the  actual  duties  of  life. 

y.    Expenses  are  less  here  than  at  any  other  similar  instltntloB  in  the  land. 

TUITION,  S7  per  term,  payable  in  advauce.  Good  board  and  famished  room  at  fB 
to  (2.60  per  week.    A  complete  business  education  oan  be  secured  without  extra  chArce. 

Thorough  drills  in  Elocution,  Penmanship,  Vocal  Music  and  Debating,  without  extra 
charge.    Instrumental  Music,  Piano  or  Organ,  $8  per  term.    Use  of  Instrument  free. 

There  are  many  other  inducements  which  are  fully  explained  in  our  MEW  CATA- 
LOGUE Just  issued.  The  Catalogue  will  be  sent,  FBEE  OF  0HAB6S,  to  any  one  who 
may  desire  it.  Owing  to  the  fact  that,  in  the  past,  we  have  had  much  difficulty  in  a6- 
commodating  all  who  desired  to  attend  the  Normal,  Extensive  preparations  are  being 
made  fur  the  coming  year.  The  large  and  commodious  buildings  already  in  use  will  be 
in  THOROUGH  REPAIR. 

Besides  these,  two  new  buildings  will  be  in  readiness  for  the  fall  term,  the  one  in  ad- 
dition to  the  College  Building,  which  will  contain  four  large  Becitation  Booms,  four 
Society  Booms,  a  Library  Boom,  and  a  Laboratory;  the  other,  a  Boarding  Hall,  cob- 
tainiog  100  rooms.  These  buildings  will  be  carefully  furnished,  in  every  respect,  with 
•special  reference  to  the  health  and  convenience  of  the  students. 

AMPLE  PBEPABATIONS  an  being  made  for  those  who  may  desire  to  board  them- 
selves. 

A  large  assortment  of  Chemical  and  Philosophical  apparatus  is  bdng  prepared  to 
meet  the  peculiar  wants  of  the  school.     * 

In  addition  to  the  Library  now  in  use,  another  large  and  very  carefully  selected  one 
will  be  in  readiness  during  the  Fall  term. 

In  short,  no  labor  will  be  spared  in  preparing  and  Airnlshing  eyeryttiiug  necessary 
for  the  advancement  and  well  being  of  the  students. 

O 

We  do  not.  ask  any  one  to  take  our  word  alone  as  evidence  of  what 
we  are  doing,  nor  do  we  subscribe  a  list  of  testimonials,  but  will  say  that 
the  catalogue  contains  the  names  of  our  students,  to  any  one  of  i^om 
reference  may  be  made;  and  further, 

Should  things  not  be  as  represented,  or  shoiild  students  be  dissatisfied 
with  their  work  in  any  of  the  departments,  moneyj  in  aU  eases,  toUl  be 
refunded.    The  School  must  stand  upon  its  own  merits. 

Send  for  catalogue  giving  full  particulars  respecting  the  school,  its  management, 
course  of  study,  boarding  arrangements,  text-books,  etc. 
8-tf  AddrsM  fl.  B.  BBOl^N,  Frlnoipal. 


SPICEL  ANH  ACADEMY 

This  popular  Institution  is  prepared  to  receive  students  at  any  time, 
and  to  give  them  tborough  instruction  in  all  that  pertains  to  a  good 
practical  Education . 

OxMJtr  Sx>eol£ilt;les 

Are  to  fit  students  for  College,  and  prepare  teachers  for  Public  Schools. 

Classical,  Scientific  and  Commercial  Departments  are  sustained. 

A  three  years  High  School  course  affords  opportunities  but  little  infe- 
rior to  most  colleges,  at  much  less  expense.  Both  sexes  have  equal  priv- 
ileges. Students  nave  access  to  extensive  Libraries,  Chemical  and  Philo- 
sophical Apparatus,  geological  Cabinets.  Several  excellent  literary  so- 
cieties are  sustained. 

Board  can  be  had  in  the  village  for  $3  to  $8.26  per  week,  including 
separate  rooms,  fuel,  lights,  etc.  A  Boarding  Hall,  with  furnished  rooms, 
gives  an  opportunity  to  those  who  wish  to  Doard  themselves,  of  saving 
from  $1  to  $2  per  week.  A  great  many,  rooms  in  the  village  can  also  bo 
had  by  those  who  wish  to  board  themselves. 

Partlcnlar  Attention  giren  to  getting  good  sltnfttions  for  young  Ladles. 

Terms  in  advance  in. High  School  from  86  cents  to  f  1  per  week.  In  Commercial  De- 
partment, per  week,  91*    In  Orammar  School,  76  cents. 

Those  who  take  lessons  in  Music  pay  a  small  additional  fee  for  nse  of  instruqient 
and  instruction. 

The  Special  Normal  Term  will  begin  July  27,  and  continue  fire  weeks.  The  Begnlar 
Fall  term  will  commence  September  7,  and  contiae  fifteen  weeks. 

Spiceland  Is  situated  In  Henry  county,  Indiana,  2>^  miles  north  of  Dunrelth,  and  8 
south  of  Newcastle,  to  which  places  daily  route  lines  are  established. 

For  further  Informrtion  or  Catalogues,  address 
e-tf  TIMOTOnr  WIIAOJT,  Prlnelpal. 

dA-ttoiatloia   of  lEkca.'ti.ofttox's 

Is  again  called  to  the  New  Praetlcal  Speller,  which  contains  norel  arrange' 
ments  of  Orthographic  Exerclsesi  elaborately  and  carefully  prepared  for  the  purpose 
of  symplifylog,  ylTifying,  and  exciting  an  interest  in  the  study  of  Spelling;  also,  with 
a  view  to  facilitating,  hastening  and  increasing  beneficial  results. 

It  was  uried,  last  winter,  by  many  schools  in  several  States,  with  excellent  success. 
Hundreds  of  teachers  are  preparing  to  introduce  it  next  winter. 

We  have  many  such  testimonials  as  the  following : 

**Your  book  has  many  novel  and  praiseworthy  features."  E.  A.  Sheldon,  A.  M., 
Principal  of  Normal  School,  Oswego,  N.  T. 

•*  It  is  ths  best  Spelling  Book  I  have  ever  seen."  'A.  Holbrook,  A.  M.,  N.  N.  School, 
Lebanon,  Ohio. 

It  is  being  revised.  Betail  price,  40  cts.;  Examination,  90  cts.;  Introductory,  27  ots. 
Address  GEORGE  B.  STETEFS, 

8-2  No.  39,  W.  Fourth  St.,  Cincinnati,  0. 

The  Mutual  Benefit  Life  Insurance  Comp'y 

OP 

Organized  in  1846.  Strictly  mutual.  No  stockholders.  Assets  Jan- 
uary 1,  1875,  $80,633,429.94.  t)uring  the  last  thirty  years  it  has  paid  to 
widows  and  orphans  $17,000,000,  and  paid  in  dividends  over  $16,000,000. 
Policies  issued  on  all  legitimate  plans.  Live  agents  wanted  in  every 
county  in  Indiana,  on  liberal  terms. 

D.  L.  WOOD  &  CO.,  State  Agents. 

Rooms  15  and  16,  Talbott  Block,  N.  W.  comer  Market  and  Pennsyl- 
yania  streets,  Indianapolis.  8-lOt 


The  Departments  at  Washington  take 

WOECESTER'S  DICTIOHART. 


READ  WHAT  THEY  SAY. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE. 

Wabhihotov,  ]Cs7  14, 1874. 
TrioKAS  M.  Bkbwkb,  Esq.,  No.  47,  ErankliD  St.,  UoBton. 

Sib:— I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt,  this  morning,  of  rqiar  letter  ef 
the  4th  oltimo,  saying  that  it  has  been  publicly  stated  that  Worcester's  Quarto  Dic- 
tionary is  not  considered  as  an  authority  in  any  Department  of  the  Oovernmeat,  aad 
inqniring  whether  this  is  a  fact  as  regards  the  Department  of  State.  In  reply,  1  hav*  im 
Bay»  that  such  is  not  the  fact  %«  regards  this  Department  On  the  contrary,  we  have 
freqneot  occasion  to  refer  to  that  Dictionary,  and  regard  It  as  a  Talaable  aid  and  aa- 
thority. 

I  hare  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  yonr  obedient  serrant,^  HAMILTON  FISH. 

DBPABTMBNT  OE  JUSTICE. 

Washingtoh,  Eeb.  24, 1874. 
OiHTLBinBiri— Tonr  agent  has  called  my  attention  to  a  circnlar  said  to  have  Imcb 
"issned  by  the  pnblishers  of  Webster's  Dictionary,  and  widely  circulated,**  to  the  eOeet 
that  Worcester*s  Dictionaries  have  been  discarded  by  Congress  and  the  Departments  of 
Oorernment,  and  that  Webster's  is  the  only  dictionary  recogaliM  as  anthoritj. 

What  is  meant  by  discarding  one  dictionary  and  adopting  another,  I  do  not  know ; 
but  I  am  willing  to  say  that  in  the  Department  of  Justice  both  dictionariett  aa  well  afl 
Bichardson's,  are  deposited  in  the  library  and  used  for  reference.  Each  official  of  the 
Department,  of  course,  has  its  own  authority  for  spelliog,  but  in  all  printing  done  an- 
der  my  direction,  the  authority  of  Dr.  Worcester  is  adopted  as  the  standard. 

I  remain  very  respectlnlly  yours,  CLEMENT  HUOH  HILL. 

To  Messrs.  Bbkwkk  9l  Tilbstox,  Boston. 

TBEASUBT  DEPABTMENT, 

OrriOB  or  tbb  Sbcbbtabt,  Veb.  90,  isft. 
Messrs.  Bbbwbb  A  Tilbstoit,  Publishers  of  Worcester's  Dictionaries. 

Obmtlembn:^I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  note  of  the  IStk 
inst.,  in  which  yon  state  that  a  circular  has  been  lseu(>d  by  the  publishers  of  Webatar's 
Dictionary,  and  widely  distributed,  to  the  effect  that  Worcester's  Dictlonarine  have 
been  discarded  by  Congress  and  the  Departments  of  Oovernmeat,  and  that  Webster  is 
the  only  dictionary  recognised  as  authority.  Ton  request  me  to  state  whether  any 
such  action  has  been  taken  by  this  Department.  In  reply  thereto,  I  have  to  aay  that 
both  Wor<ft«ter's  and  Webster's  Dictionaries  are  used  for  reference  in  the  Treaaaiy 
Department,  but  that  Worcester's  is  relied  upon  as  the  standard  for  spelling  in  the 
printing  done  under  the  direction  of  this  Department. 

Very  respectfully,  WM.  A.  BICHABDSON,  SecreUry. 

SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION. 

Wasbiitotob,  Feb.  j^,  1874. 
Obhtlbmbb  :— At  the  commencement  of  the  operations  of  this  Institution,  I  refenad 
the  question  as  to  the  Dictionary  the  Smithsonian  should  adopt  as  the  standard  for 
spelling  and  definitions,  to  a  committee  of  literary  gentlemen,  and  on  their  recoas- 
mendation  adopted  that  of  Worcester,  which  has  been  continued  as  the  standard  to  the 
present  time.  Tours  very  truly,  JOSEPH  HENBT, 

Da.  T.  M.  Bbbwbb.  Sec'y  Smithsonian  Institutioa. 

LIBBABT  or  OONOBESS. 

Washihotow,  Feb.  20, 1874. 
Obtnlbmbh  :— The  report  having  been  made  that  Webster's  English  Dictionary 
adopted  as  the  standard  by  national  officers,  to  the  exclusion  of  Woroester'a,  I  take 
occasion  to  say  that  so  far  as  the  Library  of  Congress  is  concerned,  Webster  has  nevei 
been  followed  in  orthography  in  printing  its  caUlognes,  reports,  or  any  other  docamenta 
On  the  contrary,  wherever  proofs  from  the  Congressional  Printing  Office  embody  the 
innovations  upon  English  orthography  aa  established  by  th^  usage  of  all  great  writen 
which  Webster  introduced ,  tbey  are  invariably  returned  with  corrections  restoring  the 
established  spelling  by  Worcester  and  the  usage  of  all  great  English  writers. 

Tery  reapectftilly,  A.  B.  SPOFFOBD,  Librarian  of  Congreos 


BREWEB  A  TII.ESTOar,  Pablifllieni,  BMton, 

B.  W.  PTJTNAH.  Agent. 

8-tf  113  and  116  State  St.,  Ohicacc 


FRENCH'S  SERIES  OF  ARITHMETICS 

FRENCH'S  FIRST  LESSONS  IN  NUMBERS. 
Itetail,  40  cts.  Introduction,  27  cts.  Exchange,  20  cts. 

FRENCH'S   ELEMENTARY  ARITHMETIC. 

Betail,  50  cts.  Introductory,  34  cts.  Exchange,  25  cts. 

FRENCH'S  COMMON  SCHOOL  ARITHMETIC. 

Ketail,  $1.00.  Introduction,  67  cts.  Exchange,  50  cts. 


THE  MOST  COMPLETE,  PRACTICAL,   AND    CAREFULLY 

GRADED  SERIES  OF  ARITHMETICS 

YET  PUBLISHED. 


The  following  are  some  of  the  leading  features: 

1.  The  ILLUSTRATIONS  are  object-lessons  taken  from  nature. 

2.  The  PROBLEMS  are  taken  from  the  actual  transactions  of  daily 
business,  and  are  stated  in  correct  business  language. 

8.  All  methods  of  operation  are  based  upon  principles,  and  princi- 
ples precede  rules. 

4.  The  books  are  strictly  progressive.  No  definition,  principle,  or 
rule  is  needlessly  repeated.  Much  time  and  study  are  thereby  saved  to 
the  pupil. 

5.  In  the  Manual  of  Suogestions  the  author  makes  himself  practi- 
cally present  with  each  teacher  by  pointe<^  and  practical  directions  touch- 
ing nearly  all  the  subjects  of  the  various  books.  These  suggestions 
constitute  an  appendix  to  each  book,  and  are  of  great  practical  value  to 
teachers.  *# 

French's  Arithmetics,  because  more  practical,  and  better  adapted 
to  School  use  than  any  other  series,  have  met  with  success  unparalleled 
in  the  history  of  school  books,  as  shown  by  their  rapid  and  extensive 
introduction. 

Very  favorable  terms  are  offered  for  Introduction  or  Exchange. 
fUS^  See  prices  above. 

Address  J.  M.  OLCOTT, 

4-tf  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


POHYOtriTGAMIlRICAirS 

By  CHARLES  NORDHOFF. 

Author  of  the  "  Communistic  Societies  of  the  United  States"  "JVoriheTn 

California,  Oregofti,  and  the  Sandwich  JslandSj"  ^^  California: 

For  Healthy  Pleasure  and  Residence"  ete^ 

ISmo,  Cloth*  $1  20. 


^  It  should  be  in  the  band  ol  !E¥erjr  American  Boy 
and  Girl.*^ 


.  The  itand'point  from  which  Mr.  VOBDHOFF  ezplaini  onr  iystem  of  QorerBment, 
and  the  principles  on  which  society  is  founded,  he  states  in  the  following  words  in  his 
preface  to  i^rents  and  teachers : 

"  I  l>elieve  that  free  goTernment  Is  a  political  application  of  the  Christian  theory  of 
life ;  that  at  the  base  of  the  rt-publfcan  system  lies  the  Golden  Bnle  ;  and  that  to  be  a 
good  citizen  of  the  U cited  States  one  ought  to  be  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  Chrstianity 
and  to  believe  in  and  act  upon  the  teachings  of  Jesus.  He  condemned  self-seeking, 
covetousneM,  hypocrisy,  class  distinctions,  enry,  malice,  undue  and  ignoble  amtliion  ; 
and  he  inculcated  self-restraint,  repression  of  ihe  lower  and  meaner  passions,  lore  to 
the  neighbor,  contentment,  gentleness,  regard  for  the  rights  and  happlnecs  of  otb^ra, 
and  respect  for  the  law.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Tices  he  condemned  are  those  also 
which  Itre  dangerous  to  the  perpetuity  of  republican  government ;  and  that  the  priuci- 
pies  he  inculcated  may  be  properly  used  as  tesU  of  the  merits  of  a  political  system  or 
a  public  policy.  In  this  «pirit  I  have  written,  believing  that  thus  'government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people,'  can  be  most  clearly  Justified  and  explained." 

*•  NORDHOFFm  POI<ITICS"  has  already  been  introduced  as  a  tezt-book 
into  some  of  the  best  High  Schools  in  the  country.  The  Woodwabd  High  School  of 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  the  Evansvillb  High  School  are  among  the  number.  It  receives 
the  highest  commend ution  of  the  best  thmken  and  the  most  experienced  Teachers. 

Bead  the  following  from  Hon.  A.  J.  BlekofT,  Sup't.  Cleveland  Schools : 

OrricB  or  Cirr  Superintksdkmt  or  iMSTBircTioK, 

236  Superior  St.,  Cleveland,  0.,  March  20,  IS76. 
We  ought,  especially  in  the  lower  schools,  to  do  all  that  may  be  possible  to  diffow 
such  knowledge  as  shall  lead  to  an  Intelligent  use  of  the  right  of  sufTrage.  and  I  there* 
fore  commend,  most  heaiily,  this  effort  of  Mr.  Nordhoff  to  bring  the  stndy  of  Political 
Economy  within  the  capacity  of  the  average  boy  and  girl  of  from  fourteen  to  eighteen 
years  of  age. 

ANDBEW  J.  BICKOFF. 

OFriCB  SUPEBIMTENBBIIT  PUBLIO  SCHOOLS, 

Yincennns,  IiO.,  March  lU,  1875. 
Fbixnd  Olcott  :— Many  thanks  for  Kordhoff 's  Politics  for  Toung  Americans.    I  have 
examined  it  carefully  and  pronounce  it  the  best  book  on  that  subject  m  priaC,  not  ex- 
cepting the  more  voluminous  ones.    It  has  the  true  Amerieau  ring.    It  should  be  ia 
the  hands  of  every  boy  in  our  country. 

Tours  truly,  J.  C.  CHABLTON. 


Liberal  terms  fot  first  introduction.  Copies  for  examination,  with  a 
view  to  introduction,  sent  to  teachers  and  school  officers  on  receipt  of 
half  the  retail  price. 

Catalogue  of  School  and  College  Text  Books  mailed  free  to  any 
teacher  or  school  officer  on  application. 


Published  by  HABFEB  &  BBOS.,  Franklin  Square,  K.  Y. 
4-tf      Address  J.  M.  OLCOTT»  Indianapolis. 


Cowperthwait  &  Co.'s  Educational  Series. 


SPECIAL  PBIGE  LIST. 

1.    llteall  Price— Fron  which  tbe  uniftl  PUcoanta  are  made  to  the  Trade. 

8.  Introdnetlon  Price— (Two-thirdi  retail)  for  lappliee  to  firat  introduction 
into  Bchoola  when  there  ia  no  exchange  of  booka.     / 

8.  Exchange  Price  (one-half  retail)  for  aupplies  for  firat  introdoction  when 
booka  of  almilar  grade,  that  were  In  aotaal  nae,  are  given  in  exchange. 


WABBEN^S  GB0GBAPHIB8. 

Beiail 
Pricea. 

Intro- 
duction. 

Kx. 

change. 

Warreu*a  New  Primary  Geography....  ..^ « 

Warren'a.New  Common  School  Geography.. 

Warren'a  New  Phyalcal  Geography 

SO  76 
I  88 
1  88 

'  1  50 

1  06 
1  20 

30 

60 

1  00 

]  25 

1  23 

60 
1  00 
1  25 

30 
60 
70 
81 
1  26 
1  60 

25 
36 

76 
26 
82 
1  00 
1  76 
32 

SO  60 
1  25 
I  26 

1  00 

37 
70 
80 

20 
34 
b7 
84 
81 

20 
34 
47 
56 
84 
1  00 

17 
23 

60 
17 
21 
67 
1  17 
21 

$0  38 
94 
94 

Warren*a  Brief  Gonrae  in  Geography 

GBEENE'S  GBAMMABS. 

76 
28 

Greene^a  New  Engliah  Grammar 

63 

Grcen'a  New  Analysia  of  the  Engliah  Language 

HAGAB'S  HATHFMATICS. 

Hagar^a  Primary  Leaaooa  in  Nnmbera 

Hagar*8  Elementary  Arithmetic 

60 

15 
26 

Hagar's  Common  School  Arithmetic 

Hagar's  Elementary  Algebra 

Bagar'a  Elementary  Geometry 

jrOB  TKACHBSS. 

Hagar*a  Dictation  Problema  and-  Revlewa  in  Written 
ten  Arithmetic. 

60 
63 
63 

Key  to  Bagar'a  Common  8cho61  Arithmetic 

Key  to  Hagar'a  Elementary  Algebra.. 

H0NB0E*8  BEADBBS  AND  SPBLLEBS. 
Monroe'a  Firat  Beader 

15 

Monroe*a  Second  Bi*«der 

Monroe'a  Third  Beader. 

Monroe's  Fourth  Beader 

Monroe'a  Fifth  Beader 

Monroe'a  Sixth  Beader 

26 
86 
42 

75 

Monroe'a  Firat  Stepa  in  Spelling 

Monroe'a  Complete  Spelling  Book 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Apgara'  New  Geographical  Drawing  Book 

Apgara'Map  Drawing  Paper 

The  Geographical  Qneation  B(K>k 

IS 
18 

Mouroe'i  Maiinal  of  Phyalcal  and  Yocal  Training 

Boyae'a  Manual  of  American  Literature 

Leach'*  <k>mp1eteSpeIHnK  Book 

16 

Specimen  Copies  (except  Keys)  sent  on  receipt  of  the  Exchange  Price. 

Teaehem  and  School  Officers  mnat  examine  theae  New  Booka,  if  they  wlah 
to  keep  up  with  the  timca,  and  with  the  improred  methods  of  Inatrnction  which  now 
preraii  in  the  beat  achoola. 
•  Correspondence  aolicited. 

.     Addreaa  COWPEBTHWAIT  &  CO.,  Educational  Pnblifihera, 

OB  628  and  630  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia, 

FBANCIS  S.  BXLDEN,  Weatern  Agent, 

86  Waahington  St.,  Chicago,  111.  ,  8-ly 


V\WVZ  trin?ER$IT7, 

Tbe  State  Atrrlenltarml  and  Mecliamleal  College. 

THE  NEXT  ACADEMIC  YEAR  OF 

•v^iXiii  oi'^iT  sE:F>a?.    e.  isvs. 

Voung  Women  ad7niited  on  .name  condition  as  Toung  Men. 
For  further  information  in  reference  to  conditions  of  admiflsion,  etc, 
send  for  the  Univereity  Register.     Address 

A.  C.  SHORTRIDGB,  President, 
8-tf  Lafayette,  Indiana. 

JUST    PXJBLISMEr). 

Eidpath's  School  Histozy, 

OF  THE  UNTTED  STATES. 


Educators  are  earnestly  invited  to  critically  examine  this  new  and  val- 
uable work.  Among  its  many  distinctive  excellencies  are  the  unity,  ac- 
curacy and  brilliancy  of  the  Narrative;  its  freedom  from  prejudice  and 
partiality;  the  elegance,  beauty  and  originality  of  the  Stvle;  and  its 
superb  Illustrations.  These  consfst  of  beautifully  colored  chronological 
charts,  applying  the  objective  method  to  the  study  of  History ;  a  series 
of  progressive  maps,  showing  the  territorial  growth  and  changes  of  the 
country;  numerous  topographical  diagrams,  and  over  forty  first-class 
portraits  of  the  most  distinguished  characters  who  have  figured  in  our 
history. 

Scores  of  able  critics  have  congratulated  the  author  on  his  signal  sue- 
cess  in  adapting  the  work  to  the  need  of  both  teacher  and  student. 

Price,  $1.75.  Copies  for  examination  to  teachers  and  school  ofiicers 
on  receipt  of  half  price. 

Specimen  pa&res  sent  free  on  application. 

JONES  BROTHERS  &  CO.,  Publishers. 

g-  178  Elm  Street,  Cincinnati,  O. 


Graded  Singers  for  Day  Schools. 

BYO.  BLACKMAN  AND  E.  E.  WHITTEMORE. 

The  regular  teacher  can  use  them  Baccetsfally,  and  thb  music  teacher  will  find  them 
admlrabia  for  his  work.  From  the  six -year  old  to  the  graduate  of  tbe  high  or  normal 
school,  aome  one  of  these  books  Im  adapted  to  every  one  who  Is  In  the  proceM  of  getting 
an  education. 

Ko.  1  is  intended  to  commence  tbe  stndy  of  singing  in  the  Primary  Department.  la 
the  Chicago  schools  it  carries  the  pupil  through  the  lower  four  grades,  occupying abon 
three  years  of  time.    Price,  25  cents  each;  S2.40  per  doson. 

No.  2  is  complete  in  itself,  and  is  adapted  to  Intermediate  and  District  6cta<fols, 
whether  graded  or  not.  Also  well  adapted  to  Female  Seminariclli,  etc.  Price,  60  ceata 
each;  $4.80  per  doaen. 

Mo.  3,  being  a  b«^autifne  collection  of  music,  arranged  in  three  parts,  is  also  adapted 
to  the  wants  of  Female  Seminaries.    Price,  76  centu  each;  $7.20  per  dozen. 

Mo.  4  is  intended  for  High  Schools  and  all  adult  classes  of  mixed  voices  when  the 
four  parts  ar9  combined.    A  useful  chorus*book,  containing  selections  from  the  mas- 
ters, and  many  pieces  suitfrt>le  for  closing  exercises,  concerts,  etc.  Price,  $1  each;  $9.60 
per  dozen.    Specimen  copy  mailed  upon  receipt  of  retail  price.    Published  by 
8.3t  JOBEM  CHITBCBL  A  CO.,  CinelnnaU,  O. 


BARNES. 


LATEST  EDUCATIONAL  WORES. 


Tbe  Hational  Teaclieni'  Homtlily,  Spiciest  of  the  SdoMtioMla.  Edited 
by  Prof.  J.  Mahondblt.  late  Editor  of  the  Ohieago  Teadb«r.  Oontrlbnton,  the  beet 
proreBBional  talent  the  country  affords.  Sabscriplion,  $1  •per  annnm ;  eample  oopy, 
10  cents.     Iiiberal  premiums  offered. 

Tlie  Teaclierfi*  Hand  Book,  by  William  r.  Phelps,  Principal  of  Minnesota 
State  Normal  School.  KmbracinR  the  Objects,  History,  Organisation  and  Management 
of  Teachers*  Institutes,  followed  by  Methods  of  Teaching,  in  detail,  for  all  the  funda- 
mental branches.  Every  yonag  teacher,  every  practical  teacher,  every  experienced 
teacher,  even,  needs  this  book.    Post  paid,  $1.50. 

Pooler's  Tent  Speller.  The  best  collMstlon  of  "hard  words"  yet  made.  The 
more  uncommon  ones  are  fully  defined,  and  the  whole  are  arranged  alphabetically  fer 
convenient  reference.  The  book  is  designed  for  Teachers'  Institutes  and  **  Spelling 
Schools,**  and  Is  prepared  by  an  ezprienced  and  well  known  conductor  of  InstitOtes. 
Post  paid,  30  cents. 

Seliool  Hymn  and  Tnne  Book.  Edited  by  J.  D.  Bartley,  Principal  of  the 
Concord  (N.  H.)  High  School.  A  selection  of  appropriate  Hymns,  of  an  unsectarlan 
character,' carefully  classified  and  set  to  popular  and  '*  singable"  tunes,  for  opening 
and  closing  exercises.  The  National,  Anniversary  and  Parting  Hymns  form  a  valuable 
feature.    Price,  76  cents. 


Peck's  Flmt  lioaaons  in  Mnml^vs.  Tha  primary  work  ol  Dr.  Peok's  grand 
series  of  ''brief  books"  In  all  departments  of  mathematics.    It  commences  pictorial, 

tradnally  becoming  abstract.  Treats  Addition  and  Subtraction  simultaneously— also 
lultiplieation  and  Division.  Embraces  within  106  pages  all  that  is  usually  inoludod 
in  what  are  called  "Primary"  and  ^'Intellectual"  Arithmetics.  Beautifully  Illustrated. 
Price,  25  cents. 

<!;iark'8  Ksmy  liOtMionfi  In  lAngrnHve.  Preliminary  to  all  Grammars.  For 
the  very  Youngest  children,  as  a  foundation  ^r  the  proper  use  of  words.  Beautifully 
illustrated.    Designed  to  make  a  pastime  of  study.    Price,  35  cents. 

Monteltli's  Elementary  Qeoir>^Apky.  With  the  **  Oomprehenslve,"  com- 
pletes the  new  '^Independent  Course,"  in  two  vols.  Teachers  by  pictures  (numerous 
and  elaborate).  Maps  (exquisitely  colored  by  a  new  process — Belief  Maps  or  "  Balloon 
Views,"  found  only  in  these  books).  Charts  including  "  product  charts").  Diagram, 
Blackboard  Exercises  ("  topical  reviews").  Map  Drawing  (Allen's),  etc"  It  uuites 
locality  with  some  interesting  circumstance ;  makes  a  specialty  of  commercial  geog- 
raphy, with  routes  of  trade  and  travel  ;  also,  the  characteristics  of  races ;  profusely 
illustrated.    In  all  respects  a  model,  and  the  gem  of  primary  books.  |Price,  80  cents. 

Watoon*s  Youth's  Speller,  Complementary  to  the  "  Independent  Series"  of 
Headers  and  Spellers.  Entirely  in  script,  presenting  "  Orthography  as  we  use  it." 
Price,  60  cents. 

Tavemer-Grakam's  Reasonable  Eloeution.  The  first  presentation  lu 
book  form  of  the  method  of  this  very  successful  teacher.  It  is  based  upon  the  axiom 
that  "  Elocution  is  the  right  interpretation  of  Thought ;  hence,  "  Mental  Perception 
must  be  the  basis  of  all  ''Beasonable  Elocution.*"  Almost  all  previously  published 
methods  partially  or  wholly  ignore  this,  and,  by  a  set  of  merely  mechanical  rules,  pro- 
duce our  automatic  readers  and  speakers. 

€ole*s  Sel^Beportinir  Class  Book.  '^Averaging  made  easy."  This  Reg- 
ister, by  an  Ingenius  system  of  Tables,  which  are  repeated  on  every  page,  enables  the 
teacher  to  mark  his  pupils'  averages  instantly  and  accurately,  without  the  usual 
drudgery  of  computation.    Price,  60  cents. 

BIontelth*s  Map  Drawlnnr  Made  Easy.  This  tireless  author  now  issues  a 
neat  little  book  of  outlines  and  Instructions,  giving  the  "corners  of  States,"  in  suit- 
able blanks,  so  that  Maps  can  be  drawn  by  unskillful  hands  from  any  atlas ;  with 
Written  Sxefeises  and  Comparative  Oeography.     Price,  20  cents. 

4^  Send  Stamp  Tor  Beserlptive  Gatalo^ne.  "VK 

A.  8.  BABITBS  &  OO., 

lU  and  lis  WUliam  st.,  Naw  York. 
»-l  113  and  115  State  street,  Chicago. 

112  Camp  street.  Mew  Orleans. 

s 


J.  B.  LIFPINCOTT  ft  CO.'S 

ApproTed  School  and  College  Text-Books. 


CITTTEBni    PBLTSIOLIGIES.    (RcvlMd    EdlUon.)    Tint  Mm^U  Ml  < 

AnmlwtU  Anatomy,  Pliyslolocy,  and  HjrsleiM,  Hamu  and  Oompftim- 

tiT6.    Oy  Oaltih  OuTTCB,  M.  D.    Wild  ld4  Illaitratioiu.    196  pafei.    l&no.     Half 
roao.    90  centi. 

Second  Book  on  Analytic  Anatomjr,  Physlolocy,  and  HjkIobov  Hm- 

man  and  OomparatiTe.  with  Qaestions,  DiagramB,  and  luiwiratlona  for  Aiuujtlc 
Study  and  Uniflc  Topical  Bariew .  By  Galtim  Outtkb,  M.  D.  With  186  niurtratloiM. 
309  pagM.  12mo.  Half  roan,  f  1.60. 
New  Analytic  Anatomy,  PliyslolO|cy,  and  Hyi^ene,  Honaa  and  Oom- 
paratiTe. With  Qnettlons,  Diacrams,  and  Illnstratlona  for  Analytic  Study  and  Sya- 
thetic  Baview.  By  Oaltxn  Outtkb,  M.  D.  With  830  lUnitratlona.  388  pagw.  ISmo. 
Halfnian.    $1.70. 

*«^  Acoompanied.by  a  Mriea  of  Charts. 

SABTFOBD'S  ABITBLBOSTICS.  An  Analytical  Series  of  Arltknae- 
tles,  combining  Mental  and  Written  Arithmetic  in  each  book.  By  ProL  8.  P,  Saa- 
roBB,  Mercer  University,  Georgia.    First  Lessons,  lUostrated,  36  aents ;  latermadl-  { 

ate,  60  cents ;  Oommon  School,  90  cents ;  Higher,  |l.60. 

CHAUVEITET^  MATBLEBIATICAL  SEBISS.  Elements  of  Ocame 
try.  With  Appendices,  containing  a  Oopioos  Collection  of  Sxerelsas  for  the  StB- 
dent,  and  an  Introdnction  to  Modem  Geometry.  By  Prof.  Wm.  OBAVrmv.  Ij«ffe 
18mo.    Cloth.    $8.00. 

Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry*  New  and  Revised  BditioB.  By  Prof. 
Wm.  Gbauvbmbt.    8vo.    Sheep.    $1.76. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Method  of  lieast  Sooares ;  or.  The  Application  of  the 
Theory  of  Probabilities  in  the  Combination  of  ObserTations.  By  Prof.  Wm .  Ohavtb- 
MBf.    8to.    Cloth.    $1.76. 

WIGKEBSHA]li*S  EDUCATIONAL  WOBKS.  Methods  of  Indtarae- 
tlon  s  or,  That  Part  of  the  Philosophy  of  BdncaUon  which  Trsats  of  the  Natore  of 
the  Several  Branches  of  Knowledge,  and  the  Method  of  Teaohiag  them.  By  ProL  J. 
P.  WiCKXBSHAM.    ISmo.    Cloth.    $1.76. 

School  Economy.    A  Treatise  on  the  Preparation,  Organisatioa,  Smployi 
Government,  and  Authorities  of  Schools.    By  Prof.  J.   P.  WiCKBBflKAH. 
Cloth.    $1.S0.  ^ 

ATWATEB*S  IiOOI€.    Manual  of  Elementary  I<of«c    DedgaW  mpm- 

dally  tor  the  Use  of  Teachers  and  Learners.    By  Prof.   L.  H.  Atwatbb.    12ibo. 
Cloth.    $1.60. 

SAMSON'S  ABT  CBITlcISM.  Elements  of  Art  Criticism.  Oompris- 
ing  a  Treatise  on  the  Principles  of  Man's  Nature  as  Addressed  by  Art.  Together 
with  a  Historic  Survey  of  the  Methods  of  Art  Bzeontion.  By  Prof.  O.  W.  8ambo«. 
Illustrated.    8vo.    Extra  cloth.    $3.60.    Abridged. Edition.    18mo.    Cloth.    $1.76. 

WAI«KEB'S  SCIENCE  OF  WEAI.TH.  A  Manual  of  PoUUeal  Beon- 
omy.  Embracing  the  Laws  of  Trade,  Currency,  and  Finance.  CondenBsd  and 
Arranged  for  Popular  Reading  and  Use  as  a  Text-Book.  By  Amaba  Waxjibb,  LL.  D. 
Student's  Kdition.    12mo.    Extra  cloth.    $1.60. 

I40N0>S  PBIMABT  OBAMMAB.    First  Lessons  In  Clrammar.    Aa 

Easy  Method  for  Beginners.    By  Habbibtt  S.  Lonq.    16mo.    Boards.    86  oeats. 


IJpplncott's    Prononndnir   Clasetteer   of  the  World.     A  Complata 

Geographical  Dictionary.    By  J.  Thomas,  M.  D.,  and  T.  Baldwin.    Boyal  8vo. 
Chambers*  Encyclopedia.    A  Dictionary  of  Universal  Knowledge.    Americaa 

Bevised  Edition.    Proflisely  Illustrated.    Ten  volames.    Boyal  8vo. 
Ijlpplncott's  Prononndnir   Biographical   IHctlonary.     ContalaiBg 

Complete  and  Concise  Biographical  Sketches  of  the  Eminent  Porsons  of  all  Agas  aad 

Countries.    By  J.  Thomas,  A.  M.,  M.  D.    Imperial  8vo. 

•V'A  DesoriptiTe  Oatalosae  of  Bduoational  Works  mailed  on  appUoa- 
tion.   Idberal  rales  for  exsminstion  and  inlroduotlon. 

AddMSS  jr.  B.  LIPPCVCOTT  A  CO.,  PMlade^pliUu 


ECLECTIC  EDUCATIONAL  SERIES. 

THE  BEST  BOOKS  at  the  LOWEST  PBtCES 

MoGhiffey's  Readers,  Harvey's  Langnage  Oourse, 

Bay's  Arithmetics,  Eoleotio  Series  of  Geographies, 

White's  Arithmetios,  Eoleotio  System  of  Penmanship, 

Brown's  Physiology,  Venable's  U.  S.  History,  « 

Norton's  Physios,  Eoleotio  Olassioal  Series, 

Andrews's  Constitution,  Dnffet's  Frenoh  Methodi 
eto.,  eto.,  eto. 

DMerlptiTe  Cireitlaiii  and  Priee-Usts  to  any  addreMk 

WILSON,  HINSLS  k  CO.,  Tnbliihen, 

__^ CMrCIHBTATI  and  BTEW  TOKK. 

AUemtum  is  respectfully  invited  to  the  follovfing  Announcement  of 

vnsyr  books,  jxtst  fttpijskep 

HABVBTS  LANgUAgB  LB5S0NS. 

First  LaMona  In  the  Engliiih  Language,  by  Thomas  W.  Harvey,  A.  M.,  aothor 
of  Blamentary  Orammar  and  Practical  Grammar  of  the  English  Language,  and  of 
the  Graded  School  Readers.  12mo.  80  pp.  Illnstrated.  Price  30  cents.  Single 
sample  copies  and  supplies  for  first  introduction,  22  cents;  supplies  for  introduction 
in  exchange  for  other  corresponding  books  in  use,  15  cents  per  copy. 

THAIiHBIMBB'S  HISTOBY  OP  BNgLAWD.  . 

A  History  of  England  for  the  use  of  Schools,  by  M.  IS.  Thalheimer*  author  of 
Aaolent  and  MedlssTal  and  Modern  History.  12mo.,  288  pp.  Illustrated.  $1  60. 
Supplies  for  first  introduction  and  single  sample  copies  for  examination  with  a 
Tiew  to  first  introduction,  $1.13  per  copy. 

SArS  PIFrSBBNTIAL  AND  mTBaBAL  OALOULTJS. 

Elements  of  the  Infinitesimal  Calculus,  with  numerous  examples  and  applications  to 
Analysis  and  Geometry,  by  Jamet  Q.  Olark.  A.  M.,  Prof,  in  William  Jewell 
Goliece.  8to.,  sheep,  440  pp.  $2.26.  Supplies  for  first  introduction,  and  single 
sample  copies  for  examination  with  a  Tlew  to  first  introduction,  $1.69  per  copy. 

aOHPTLlB'S  TBIOOyOMETBT  AND  MBNSUBATION. 

Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry  and  Mensuration,  by  A.  Bohuyler,  Iili.  D., 
ProfecBor  of  Applied  Mathematics  and  Logic,  in  Baldwin  UnlTersity.    Author  of 
Prineiples  of  Logic,  Complete  Algebra,  and  Surveying  and  NaTigation.    8to. 
cloth,  184  pp.,  and  Logarithmic  Tables.    $1.60.    Supplies  for  first  introduction 
and  ringle  sample  copies  for  examination  with  a  view  to  first  introduction,  $1.13.  » 

HBPBUBirS  BKgLISH  BHBTOBIC. 

A  Manual  of  English  Bhetoric  designed  fo^  the  use  of  classes  in  High  Schools  and 
OoUegss,  by  A.  D.  Hepburn,  Profecsor  in  DaTldson  College,  N.  C.  ISmo., 
cloth,  280  pp.  $1.26.  single  sample  copy  and  supplies  for  first  introduction,  94c. ; 
toit  introduction  in  exchange  for  other  corresponding  books  in  use,  63c. 

HABVarS  BIADBBS  AND  SPBLLBB. 

The  Graded  School  First  Header,  Second  Reader,  Third  Reader,  Fourth  Reader,  Fifth 
Reader,  and  the  Graded  School  Primary  Speller,  by  Thot.  W-  HarTey,  ▲.  M., 
author  of  Harrey's  Language  Course.  Carefully  graded,  splendidly  illustrated, 
and  embodying  the  best  Reading  and  Spelling  Methods. 

9^Send  for  Descriptive  dreular. 

wiLsotr,  Bnnaj  &  oo.,  rnbiuhsn. 

t-lf  CIneinnaU  and  H«wATorfc. 


S3  HUM  ike  SjMortMt  to  ST.  I.OUIS. 

TraisB  leaye  Indianapolis  as  follows : 

Jl  |A  P.M.PACIFIC  EXPRESS,  (Daily)  aiTives  at  Green- 
I  ■  I  U  OMtle  at  12.24  A.  M .,  Terre  Haute  at  1.36  A.  M.,  BfflnfrtiaiB  at  4.00  ▲.  M.. 
andalia  at  6.06  A.  M.,  St.  LooIb  at  7.36  A.  M.-  With  Pnllraan  SlMping  Can  fron 
New  York,  CMombiu,  Cincinnati  and  Loaisville,  throngh  to  St.  Loais  without  change. 
Connecting  at  Terre  Hante  for  BvansviUe,  arriviog  at  Yinoennee  at  9.16  A.  M.;  Eraaa- 
TiUe  at  11.40  A.  M . 

DAT  XXPBBSS  8.30  A.  M.  (except  Sandays.)  Arrives  at  Greencastle  at 
10.00  A.  H..  Terre  Haute  at  11.26  A.  M.,  Bffingham  2.16  P.  H.,  TandalU  3.45  P.  M^ 
St.  LoulB  6.30  P.  M.,  with  Parlor  Car  for  St.  Louis. 

I A       P.  M.  ST.  LOUIS  &  EVANSVILLE  EXPBBSS, 

,111  (Except  Sunday) 

rriTee  at  Greencaatlo  at  2.30  P.  M.,  Terre  Hante  at  2.66  P.  M.,  Bffingham  at  6.90  P. 
M .,  Yandalla  at  7.60  P.  M.,  St.  Louis  at  10.30  P.  M.  Throuffb  cars  to  Tincennea  aad 
Bvansrille  without  change,  arriving  at  Yincennes  at  6.22  P.  M.,  Evansville  8.65  P.  M. 

71  r    P.  M.  ACCOMMODATIOir,  (Except  Sunday.) 
■  1 9        Arrives  at  Greencastle  at  8.48  P.  M.,  Terre  Hante  at  10.16  P.  Bff.,  BAiag- 
bam  at  4.00  A.  M.,  Yandalia  at  6.06  A.  M.,  St.  Louis  at  7.36  A.  M.      With  Sleepiag 
Car  for  St.  Louis. 

THB  POPULAR  LINB  TO 
KANSAS  OITT.       IiAWKBNCE,       TOPEKA,       FT.  SCOTT, 

ST.  JOSBFH.  ATCHISON.  JUNCTION  QITY, 

NSWTON.  ICMPOBIA, 
And  all  points  in  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Colorado. 
TICKBTS  can  be  obtained  at  all  the  priacipal  Ticket  Offices  in  the  Eastern,  Middle 

and  Southern  States.  

C.  E.  FOLLETT,  Gen'l  Pass.  AgH.  St.  Louis. 
ROB'T  EMMETT,  Eastern   Pass.  Ag't.  Indianapoite. 
4-l7.  JOHN  E.  SIMPKON,  GenM  Sna't.  Indianaoolia. 


! 


I.B.&W 


Is  the  only  one  running  Sl^kciAL 
DAILY  LINES  OF  THROUGH 
COACHES,  as  follows: 
For  all  points  in  IOWA,  NEBRAS- 
KA, and  California.  The  midnighe 
train  Vm  Indianapolis  with  tbrouch 
I  coach  to  Omaha,  arrives  next  mora- 
iiig.  one  train  in  advance  of  other 

linos,   connecting  direct   with    the 

u*u\iy  ^>L  S-m  tirtu  I-    .  rkLi.i.  till  1^1  :ii'    B  the  Territories  and  the  Pacific  coast; 
also  for  Lincoln  and  all  points  in  Nebraska. 

The  evening  train  from  Indianapolis,  with  sleeper  to  Burlington,  arrives  at  Omaha 
next  evening,  only  one  night  out,  giving  passengers  the  advantage  of  securing  sleeping 
car  accommodations  foi'  California  before  the  arrival  of  trains  by  other  routes.  Both 
conj^eot  at  Burlington  or  Ottumwa  for  Keokuk,  Cedar  Rapids,  Marshalltown,  Dsa 
Mol  es,  St.  Paul,  and  all  points  in  Iowa.  Get  your  tickets  via  Indianapolis  and  Peoria. 
FOB  ROCK  ISLAND  and  DAYEN  PORT  .—The  evening  and  midnight  trains  from 
Indi  napolls,  running  through  Peoria  and  Galva,  arrive  at  Rock  Island  and  Davsa- 
port  Mn  adranoe  of  all  other  routes,  making  but  one  change  of  cars  for  points  in 
Nortb  arn  Illinois  and  Iowa.    Get  your  tickets  via  Indianapolis  and  Peoria. 

For  all  pointo  in  KANSAS,  COLORADO  and  the  SOUTHWEST,  the  evening  train 
Arom  Indianapolis,  with  through  coach  via  Danville,  and  Qnincy,  and  Sleeper  via  Pee- 
rla  and  Galesburg,  arrives  at  Kansas  City,  St.  Joseph,  Atchison  and  Leavenworth  next 
evening,  being  the  only  line  without  a  transfer  The  midnight  train  firom  Indianapolis 
via  Danville  or  Peoria  Quincy,  arrives  in  Kansas  City,  St.  Joseph,  Atchison  and  Leav- 
enworth next  morning,  connecting  close  with  all  roads  diverging  from  those  points. 
Get  your  tickets  via  Indianapolis  and  Qnincy. 

NBW  ROUTE  TO  TEXAS.— The  midnight  train  ft-om  Indianapolis  via  Danville  or 
Peoria  and  Hannibal,  Mo.,  makes  close  connection  with  the  M.  K.  and  T.  Railway, 
forming  the  only  route  to  Sedalia,  Ft.  Scott,  Parsons,  Houston,  Galveston  and  points 
in  Noruem  and  Central  Texas,  without  a  transfer.  The  evening  train  from  Indiaaap- 
olis,  with  Through  Coach  via  Danville  and  Sleeper  via  Peoria,  makes  doae  oonneclioa 
via  Danville  or  Peoria  and  Hannibal  for  Sedalia,  Ft.  Scott  and  Parsons.  Get  your 
tloketc  via  Indianapolis  and  Hannibal. 

TBAYBLLBB8  to  any  western  point  can  now  take  satchels,  band  boxes  and  bun- 
dle*, lalaot  a  oomfortable  seat  and  keep  it  to  destination. 

CHAS.  a  SMITH.  GenM  Manager. 
JOHN  W.  BROWN,  Gen.  Pass.  *  Ticket  Agt. 
t-tf  IndlanapoUs,  lad. 


acyrjznjAJzm^'s 

m^  07  THE  niLnimTATEI)  STSEET  CLOOE. 


MTBiriblnE  Vew  and  Direct  from  the  MsnafiAOttirers  »nd  Importers. 


Amrbican  and  Foreign   Watches, 

DIAMONDS.    FINE    JEWELRY, 

SOLID  SILTBB   AND  SILTEB  PLATED  WABR 


SPECIAL    RATES    TO    TEACHERS. 


•9-  AIiL  GOODS  WABBAMTIB  AS  BBPBS8BNTXD.  Speoial  attentioa  glT«ii 
to  Watoh  B«pftiriiig.  All  Goods  told  are  Bngrared  FBBX  OF  OHABGX  by  aa  ezpe* 
rl«n«ed  BngraTer.  

J.  H.  COLGIiAZEB, 

ft-l7  No.  12  Bast  WASBmaxoii  St. 


LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

HARTFORD,  CONN.,  JANUARY  1, 1875. 

ASSETS,  securely  invested,  ....  $10,105,613  84 
SURPLUS,  free  of  all  liabilities,    ....     1,127,400  84 

"INCOME  in  1874, 3,376,354  97 

DIVIDENDS  to  Policy-holders  in  1874,    .  .  .        929,970  43 

LOSSES  paid  to  families  of  deceased  members  in  1874,-  872,812  49 

No  more  substantial  company  in  the  United  States.  A  few  good  agents 
wanted.    Apply  to  E.  S.  FOIiSOM,  Gen.  Agent, 

4-1   '  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

MERRILL,  HUBBARD  &  CO. 

BOOE-SELLERS,    PAPER    DEALERS, 

No.  5  East  Washingrton  Street, 

Are  prepared  to  (hrnieh   Teachers  aod   Pupils  and  everybody  with  anything  in  tha 

Book  and  Stationery  laine. 

They  will  forward  any  book  in  print,  by  Mail  or  Express,  <U  catotoyaeprfssi.  Teach* 
art  Tialting  the  City  will  be  Tery  welcome  at 

17-2  MBBBILL,  HUBBABD  A  CO. 


PElfMANSHIF. 

M.  HA  WORTH'S  €opy4Hip  Sjrstem  embrftoes  a  ftill  ooarteof  Penmaadiip 
on  the  0BJBGT-LSS80N  pUn«  In  the  form  of  two  sets  of  Oopy-Slips,  bound  lo  m  to 
open  easily  at  any  page,  and  designed  to  be  uied  with  blank  bookt  or  foolic^. 

Ml^*  Teachers  who  understand  it  are  univeraaUy  pleased  ^oUh  iL 

Haworili's  Haniial  of  Penmansliip  It  the  cleareet  and  moat  sytMaatfc 
mannal  in  the  market.  The  Primary  Slips  cost,  retail,  30  cents ;  for  introdactkni,  90 
cents.  The  Intermediate  Slips  cost,  retail,  60  cents ;  for  introduction,  80  coats.  Th« 
Mannal,  80  cents,  with  reduction. 

For  sale  at  JOHNSON  ft  HUNT'S,  sncoessors  to  Jesse  D.  Carmlchael,  IndUnftpoUa. 
Cincinnati:  Robert  Clarke. 

6-tf  MARIETTA  HAWORTfl,  Liberty,  lad. 

SUCCESSORS  TO  J.  D-  CARMICHAEL, 

WHOLMALK  AMD   aiBTAIL 

■••kselleraHi  Btettmer 

SCHOOL  AND  BLANK  BOOKS. 

TEBOLOaiCAL  AND  UI8C1LLANB0TIS  BOOKS, 

Sunday  School  Libraries;  Singing  Books  for  Churches,  Day  Schools  and  Sabbath 
Schools.    Also  a  good  Tariety  of  German  books ;  Sabbath  and  J)ay  School  Cards. 

No.  6o  EAST  WASHINGTON  ST, 
ir^r>rANA^oi^i»t  lit  r>. 

TBAOHSfb^.— Best  Discounts  given,  and  a  seat  and  desk  for  Teaohara  ta  aotmff 
▼Islting  the  city.  &-ly 

Indiana  State  University 

BLOOMINGTON,    INDIANA. 


Tuition  Free  for  all,  and  in  every  Department  of  the  tJniTenity.  Terms  1a  the 
regular  course.  Collegiate  and  Law,  begin  as  follows :  Tlrst  Term,  Sept.  IT,  18T4 ; 
Second  Term,  Jan.  2d,  1875;  Third  Term,  April  8th,  1876. 

Oontlnnes  nine  months.  From  September  lOth  to  I7th,  will  be  devoted  to  the  exami- 
nation of  candidates  for  admission  to  the  Freshman  Glass,  at  which  all  wishing  to  enter 
the  University  are  earnestly  requested  lo  be  present.  Arrangements  are  mada  far  the 
admission  of  students  to  the  UniTersity  on  certificate  from  such  high  schoola  as  the 
State  Board  of  Education  have  named,  without  re-ezamlnation.  The  study  of  Grsek 
will  hereafter  be  commenced  in  the  Freshman  Class.  Ladies  are  admitted  on  the  sane 
terms  and  entitled  to  the  same  privileges  as  gentlemen. 

This  Department  is  located  at  Indianapolis,  and  began  on  the  ISth  of  Oetobar,  1871. 
Letters  of^ inquiry  respecting  this  Department  should  be  addressed  to  0.  B.  Wright, 
M .  D.,  SecreUry  of  the  Medical  Faculty. 

For  catalogues  or  information,  address  B.  C.  JfOSTBB, 

JoHM  I.  MoBBisoM,  Bacwlnry. 

O-tf  Free.  Tmslses.  BlooBlagtOB*  !> 


MEROM-^tJicr^lND. 

THIS  if  a  flnt  oIsm  Ctollege,  and  Is  growing  rapidly  in  influence  and  effleienoy. 
For  bMOty  and  healthftilneM,  its  location  is  unsurpassed.    It  has 

A  Classical  Course,  jS^'^^u^ 
A  Scientific  Course,  ^«ss'""' 
An  Academic  Course  ?5SS° 

SJS 

T  A  ^TVQ  pursue  the  ^me  course  of  study,  are  sul^ect  to  the  same  regulations, 
JmA«#*JSIW  eiUoy  the  same  priTileget,  and  receive  the  same  honors  as  gentlemen. 

Eftoh  Spring  Term  and  each  Fall  Term 

li  formad,  to  which,  by  means  of  drill  and  lectures,  special  instruction  is  giTen  in 
iMching. 

CALENDAR— 1873-74. 

Ifarob  3d— Winter  Term  closes. 
AfaroA  10<A— Spring  Term  commences. 
Jime  2c(— Spring  Term  closes. 

EXPENSES.  1^h«  absence  of  grog-sfaops,  eating  saloons,  and  other  allure- 
Bents,  leaTes  but  few  inducements  to  wastefulness  of  money.  Two  hundred  dollars 
will  cover  all  the  necessary  expenses  of  a  Student  for  a  year,  and  seventy  dollars  is. 
ample  for  the  longest  and  most  expensive  term. 

TXHTION  PBB  TBBM. 

In  the  Academic  Department |  6  00 

In  the  Olaaslcal  Department 8  00 

In  the  Scientific  Department 8  00. 

Incidental  fee 2  00 

Instruction  on  the  Piano,  extra 10  00 

Use  of  Piano,  one  hour  a  day,  extra 2  00 

Instruction  in  Vocal  Music,  gratis. 

BOARD*  Both  ladies  and  gentlemen  will  find  good  accommodations,  with  Air- 
nlshed  rooms,  in  private  families,  at  three  dollars  to  three  dollars  and  a  half  per  week. 
Borne  students  board  themselves,  and  some  board  in  clubs  at  one  dollar  and  a  half  per 
week. 

Ww  fttfther  information,  send  for  a  eatalogna. 

l»-*78  T.  0.  SMITH,  FrmidmL 


BtfUmhm^^J^TaAl  Term  commenced. 
Nc99mUr  ibth—TM  Term  closes. 
Dtctmbtr  2d— Winter  Term  commences. 


EiddleandSchem's 

Cyclopaedia  of  Education 

will  he  pubhlished  by  E.  Steiger.  \ 

Particular  attention  is  invited  to  Ahji-Henn*s 
Oertnan  HerieHf  Ahn-Hemi's  Fi-ench  Series,  and 
Roffelf  s  German.  JteaderH,  the  excellence  of  wkicb 
Ib  signally  attested  by  their  extemive  introduction  (without  the  aid  of  any  Amenta) 
into  the  Public  Schools  of  New  York,  Milwaukee,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  I^yton, 
Hartford,  Rochester,  and  over  60  other  cities— also  to  Douai's  Rationai  Readers, 
Relfett's  ArUhmetiea,  Schedler's  GUihes  and  Relief  Mapn,  and  to  Kindergarten. 
Literature  and  Klndfrgarten  Giftn.—fin-nMU  Boolw  a  specialty.  Large  stock 
on  hand.  Catalogues  sent  free.  —  No  Agent*  in  thejield. 

E.  Steiger^  22  &  24  Frankfort  Str.,  NEW  YORK. 


▲WAKDKD  TO  K.   BTEXGEK 
FOB  KXCELIiKNOE  OF 

Educational  Publications. 


TEACHERS'  ASSISTANTS. 


1  76 
I  50 
1  75 
1  26 

I  86 
1  26 


Science  uf  Sducatloo  and  Art  of  Teaching,  by  John  Ogden,  A.  M w.......^«.  91  60 

The  Teachers'  Institute ;  or,  Familiar  Hints  to  Young  Teachers,  by  W.  B.  Fowle    1  f6 
Lessons  in  Objects — Graduated  Series,  arranged  by  E.  A.  Shelden.......^.........clo. 

School  Governmeut-A  Practical  Treatise,  by  F.  S.  Sewell,  A.  H....»...^....;.....clo 

Bducation  of  American  Girls,  by  Anna  0.  Bracktt ^ .do 

Sex  and  Education;  or,  A  Fair  Chance  for  Girls,  by  Edward  B.  Clarke,  M.  D.  do. 
8ez  in  Education— a  reply  te  the  above  book — Edited  by  Mro.  Julia  Ward  Howe. 

do. 
The  Bnildisg  of  a  Brain,  by  E.  B.  Clarke,  M.  D ^ do. 

Any  of  the  above  books  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  retail  price. 

l.tf  BO  WEN,  STEWART  ft  CO.,  30  West  Watbingtoa  St. 

J.  &  P.  GRAMLING, 

MERCHANT    TAILORS, 

AND  DEALERS  IN 

READY  MADE  CLOTHING, 


TRUNKS   AND  VALISES, 
No.  35  East  Washington  Street 


INDTANAPOLIS.  INH. 


BrCTii£¥fr:  BEI.1^  VOVNUKW. 

JUtaUithsdinliifl. 
Supwri^f  fjeiu  of  Copper  and  Tin, 
m  e?  u  u  u  ^i  n  jih  the  be«t  Sotorj Bans- 
iiiEA,  I  >r   Churehe*,  SeheoU^  Fvrm^ 

^1-  i'h*tka^  Chbmm,  etc.      TvXtr 
1 1 1  .J .  L I  i<ted  CaUIofM  waoX  Free. 
1  A  NTOIIKEN  dk  TIFT, 
Wi  md  iu*  KMtBecopaBt.,Ctnrtwti. 


GEO.  SHERWOOD.  WILLARD  WOODAR 

GEO.  SHERWOOD  ^  CO., 


4 


Lakeside  Building,  130  Adams  St,  Corner  of  Clark,  Chicago. 


We  would  call  your  attention  to  our  List  of  Publications,  and  especially  to  the  Anal; 
ical  Readers,  by  Richard  Edwards,  LL.D.,  and  J.  Rusgell  Webb,  and  the  Analytii 
Speller  bv  Mr.  Edwards  and  Mortimer  A.  Warren^  which  have  been'adopted  in  Chica^ 
New  York,  Brooklyii,  Jersey  City,  Syracuse,  Oswego,  Binghatnton,  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  La 
rence,  Kansas,  Providence,  K.  I.,  HartfcTrd  and  Norwich,  Conn.,  and  hundreds  of  otk 
towns  and  cities.  JVe  have  received  thousands  of  iesHmonials  from  teachers  and'  sck 
officers  who  have  examined  and  used  these  Readers  i^nd  Speller,  but  aftex'  all  of  the 
positive  evidences  of  the  excellence  of  these  Books,  we  think  that  you  would  not  care 
introduce  them  on  the  opinion  of  others,  however  reliable,  but  would  prefer  to  exami 
for  yourself.  In  order  that  you  may  do  so  without  expense,  we  will  send  for  examinati 
any  of  our  works,  payii)g  express  both  ways.  ^The  only  condition  will  be  that  they  sh 
be  adopted  or  paid  for  at  forty  per  cent,  off,  'if  not  returned  within  sixty  days.  We 
not  care  to  send  books  unless  a  change  is  seriously  contemplated. 

I  Retail.  Intooduction.    Ezchaiij 

Analytical  Pixst  Reader $o.a8  $0.19                     |o 

"Z           Second    "    , 45  -30 

^           Thini      "    r - 75  .50 

"           Intermediate  Reader 80  .53 

/   "           Fourth                "        — ^ Qo  .60 

Fifth                   "        x.as  .83 

**           Sixth                   "        X.50  1.00 

"           Speller 95  .17                   ♦ 

"           First  I<6eader,  (in  Leigh's  Type) ,...    .30  .90 

"           Second     "              "            ^^     S®  -34 

Primary  Readioff  Charts^  (8  in  set,  10x34  in.) 4*00  

Webb's  Model  First  Reader 40  -30 

^'          **      Second  Reader 50  -38 

"         **      Thiid  Reader 7S  -57 

CHARTS  TO  ACCOMPANY  MODEL  READERS. 

Eight  Charts.  33x30  inches,  on  Four  Tablets  of  Cardboard 5.50 

The  Same,  Mounted  Singly,  with  Cloth  Backs  and  Rings 0.00 

^*         "    Rollers  and  Cloth  Backs 750 

Sherwood's  Six  Column  Writing  Speller 15  .10 

Graded  Examples,  with  key ^.     .45  '2P 

Graded  Examples ao  .14 

Model  Arithmetic ^ x.oo  .67 


Boltwood's  Grammar 60 

Semrall's  Botany i.oo 

Colbert's  Fixed  Stars 60  .40 


Semrall's  Botany i.oo  .67 

"  .40 

Drew  s  Fraaical  Book  Keeping x.50  t.oo 


urew  s  Ji'raaical  Book  Keeping 

Drew*s  Book  Keeping  Blanks  (consisting  of  Ledger,  Journals  Nos. 
X  and  a.  Cash  Invoice,  Sales  Book,  First  Trial  Balance  Sheets 
and  Bill  Books,  all  made  of  good  paper  neatly  ruled,  put  up  in 

neatboxes) ,.._, 3.55  x,5o 

Set  as  above,  containing  more  paper 3.00  3.00 

Sherwood's  Writing  Soeller -• xa  .08 

"           Speller  and  Pronouncer X5  .xo 

"           Speller  and  Definer X5  .xo 

Babbittonian  Copy  Books,  Primary,  for  Tracing 15  .xo 

"                   "            Nos.  X  to  6,  each.. X5  .xo 

**           Chart  of  Penmanship  and  Drawing,  (3x9  ft.) a.as  x.50 

Sherwood's  School  Register,  75  Scholars,  6oWeekis x.ao  1.00 

Mrs.  Lizzie  M.  Walkers  Register  No.  x,  xso  Scholars,  xa  Mos x.oo  90 

Mrs.  Lizzie  M.  Walker's  Register  No.  a,  184  Scholars,  xa  Mos x.36  z.xo 

Mrs.  Lizzie  M.  Walker's  Schedules 03  .03^ 

Sherwood's  Class  Register  No.  I ^ 30 

"   a 35 

"    3 45 

Payne's  Class  Book 1.00 

Sherwood's  Primary  Speaker .50 

Hibbard's  Declamation  for  the  Million  (Poetry) 50 

'\  "  "  "       (Dialogue) 50 

Babbittonian  Pens,  extra  fine,  per  |(ross,net.. 75 

"  "  "         elaatiCf  per  gross,  net 75 

**  **       Busmess,        ^  "  "    75 

Longs  School  Curriculum  and  Daily  Programme.... « 3.00 


GEO.  SHERWOOD.  WILLARD  WOODARD- 


ItttQiiil 


Lakeside    Building,     ISO    Adams     Street,    Corner    of    Clark. 


MOBIL  AEITMMITIC. 

A  COMPLETE,  THOROUGH  and  PRACTICAL  COURSE 

INCLUDING 

ORAL  AND  WRITTEN  EXERCISES, 

By    Alfred    Kirk  and    Henry    H.    Belfield, 

PRINCIPALS  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS,  CHICAGO. 


RETAIL,      -         -         -         -         -  -         -,    $1.00. 

This  Volume  \s  the  result  of  years  of  daily  work  in  the  school-room.  - 

fSome    of  Its    ILrectdlnir  Features    are 

1.  ACCURACY  AND  PERSPICUITY  IN  THE  STATEMENT  OF  DEFINITIONS. 

2.  PHILOSOPHICAL  DISCUSSIONS  OF  PRINCIPLES  AJ^D  THEIR  APPLICATIONS. 
These  are  sufficiently  comprehenstive  and  thorough,  yet  not  beyond  the  ability  of  pupils  for  whose  use  the 
work  is  designed.  In  the  presentation  and  development  of  topics,  attention  has  been  constantly  directed 
to  the  value  of  Arithmetic  <m  a  means  o/ training; /Ae  logical  faculty  as  well  as  to  its  more  immediate  and 
practical  uses. 

It  is  believed  that  the  methods  employed  will  be  eminently  successful,  because  strictly  philosophical. 

3.  THE  COMBINATION  OF  ORAL  AND  WRITTEN  EXERCISfeSON  EAQH  SUBJECT. 
This  reduces  the  number  of  text  books  necessary,  and,  which  is  of  far  greater  importancCt  presents  each 
subject  as  a  connected  and  symmetrical  whole. 

4.  THE  UNUSUALLY  LARGE  NUMBER  OF  EXAMPLES  CAREFULLY  PREPARED 
AND  ARRANGED.  The  oral  examples  especially  are  numerous. a «<;f  are  fotnbined  voith  ike  •written 
•work  in  such  a  manner  that  they  constitute  a  gradual  and  profitable  introduction  to  more  complicated  and 
difficult  problems. 

5.  THE  GROUPING  OF   THE    MISCELLANEOUS  EXAMPLES,   AND   SELECTION 
Examples  for  Reviews  and  Examinations. 


BABBITTONIAN   COPT  BOOKS. 

NINIC    BOOKS  IN  SEBIICS. 

RETAIL    -  -  -  -  15  CU. 

I.  A  Superior  Movement  Drill.  6.  Superior  in  Business  Forms. 

3.  A  Superior  Explanation  of  Forms.  7.  Superior  in  its   Qhart  of  PeTamanship 

3.  Greater  Simplicity  of  Rules  and  Nomenclaturrf.  '  Drawing. 

4.  Greater  Simplicity  in  Form, especially  of  Capital*.  8.  More  Philosophical. 

e     More  Beautiful.  9,    More  Comprehensive, 


Gbo.  Shbrwood.  Willaro  Woodard. 

GZO.   &SE!SCWOOT>    eft    OO., 


Lakeside  Building,  130  Adams  ^/.,  Cor.  Clark  St,  Chicago. 

. ---m - 

THE  FOUR  BOOK  MODEL  SERIES. 

'  BY    J.    BUSSBIili    WI&BB. 

THE    MODEL    FIRST,    SECOND    M^D    THIRD    READERS    NOW   READY. 

TA*  Largest K  Cktapesty  Moit  Beautiful,,  JtUerestiug^  and  instructive  Primary  Readers  ever  Published, 

624  Paires  of  Reading  Matt«r,  In  large,  clear  type.  111  CHBOMOS,  and  lOOothei 

AFl»ROPBIATK  AND  AilTISTlt;  IjLLU^XtIONS  of  thje  Xext,  for  ONI.Y 

f  1.65  AT  BCTAIIi,  and  a  Liberal  Discount  for  Introdnotlon. 


The  universal  approval  of  the  philosophical  arrangement  and  neatness  of  execution  of  these  Readers 
(xii  Chromds  and  loo  other  beautiful  Pictures),  by  teachers  and  parents,  and  the  joy  of  the  Utile  ones  ai 
home  ^ho  have  used  them,  have  encouraged  us  to  complete  the  series  in  four  books,  thus  meeting  the 
wants  for  more  Primary  Reading,  and  the  demands  of  those  v^o  feel  that  there  is  too  stronjga  tendency 
among  publishers  to  furnish  a  multiplicity  of  books  in  i  series.  They  will  be  found  to  be  admirably 
adapted  to  meet  all  the  demands  for  teaching  reading. 

We  assert,  without  fear  of  contradiction,. that  these  Readers  present  the  most  easy,  because  thi 
MOST  NATURAL,  method  of  teaching  reading  yet  offered  to  the  public,  and  have  no  equals  in  plan,  beauty 
or  selections.  In  proof  of  this  we  submit  the  books.  We  offer  these  works  AT  ONE-HALF  THE 
PRICE  paid  to  the  trade  for  books  of  less  merit,  for  children. 

Our  motto  is  :  Superior  Works,  Small  Profits,  and  a  Large  Trade.  We  have  not  b*en  disappointed 
in  the  trad  4.  ' 

We  have  fixed  the  rcuil  price  of  ^  these  Readere  so  low,  CONSIDERING  THE  SIZE  AND 
OUALITY  uhe  original  cost  being  more  than  twice  that  of  any  other  series)^  that  we  can  not  distribql^ 
,  them  free  for  examination,  but  will  send  them,  po!;tpaid,  at  the  following  retail  prices  : 

MOpEIi    FIRST   RKADKBn-113   Paire*.  ' 

Retail 40  cents. 

Wholesale  or  Introduction 30       *' 

Wholesale  or  Introduction,  if  sent  by  mail 40        '* 

MOD£I.   SBCOND    BBAD£B-190    Faffei. 

Retail : '. so  cents. 

Wholesale  or  Introduction - 38        ** 

Wholesale  or  Introduction,  if  ^nt  by  mail , ^ 50        " 

MOD£L   THIKI>   B£AI>EB->320    Paires. 

Retail 75  cents. 

Wholesale  or  Introduction    ^ J 57        "• 

Wholesale  or  Introduction,  if  sent  by  mail ,.75        "^ 

Every  tocrson  who  has  attempted  to  select  interesting  and  instructive  books  for  children,  FOR 
PRESENTS, knows  how  difficult  it  is,  even  when  he  has  the  ran^e  of  the  lararest  and  choicest  stock. 
The  Model  Readers  will  meet  this  demand.  We  shall  publish  an  edition,  beautifully  bound,  at  the 
following  retail  prices  :    - 

MODEL  FIRST,  75  Cents.  MODEL  SECOND,  $1.00.  MODEL  THIRD,  I1.95. 


"  When  Nature  Teaches,  It  le  Sport  to  Learn."  ' 

MODEL   READER   CHARTS. 

BY    J.   BUSSELL    WBBB. 

RETAIL  PRICES—S  Charts,  23x30  inches,  on  Four  Tablets  of  Card  Board,  $4.^0  ;  The  Same, 
Mounted  Singly,  with  Cloth  Backs  and  rings,  $6.00  ;  The  Same,  Mounted  Singly,  with  Rollers  and 
Cloth  Backs,^7.5o. 

DI^EW^S    pi^i^CTICi^L  Book    kEEflNq    A|<D     BLJ^nRs. 

\. 

Price  of  Book  Keeping,  retail $i-5o. 

**  *'  Blanks,  in  neat  boxes 9.9$ 

"  "  *'         inmorepaper 3.00 

There  is  no  good  reason  why  Book  Keeping  should  not  be  taughC  in  our  Cdmmon  Schools  as  one  of 
the  most  important  and  useful  branches  of  education.  No  education  is  complete  Without  it.  All  works 
on  Book  l^eeping  heretofore  published  fail  to  impart  to  the  student  a  knowledge  of  journalizing.  Jour- 
nalizing is  the  alphabet  of  accounts,  and  must  be  thoroughly  learned  before  satisfactory  progress  can  be 
made  in  tl)e  science.  The  author  of  Drew's  Book  Keeping  has  made  the  work  prpj^essive  as  possible, 
and  the  language  used  in  giving  rules  for  Journalizing,  Posting  and  Closing  is  as  plain  and  simple  as  the 
English  language,  will  permit.  Teachers  will  not  regret  examining  DREW  S  BOOK  KEEPING 
before  adopting  a  work  for  their  schools. 


Gbo.  Sherwood.  Wilxard  Wocdas: 

GEO.  SHERWOOD  dc  CO., 

^di^ool  Book  f^tLt)li^l\ei'^, 

Lakeside  Building,  i  30  Adams  St.,  Cor.  Cfarl(,  Cliicago. 


GRADBP  TRXATVrPIJBS, 

Beinir  *  CUwBlfleatlon  in  Oondenaed  Form  of  OVl&B  FIVE  THOUSANO  E: 
BY  HENRY  H.   BELFIELD,  A.M.. 

Principal  0/  Dart  School. 

Graded  Kzamples  with  Key 45  Cente  Retail. 

Graded  Examples «0      •*  - 

WANT   OF  ACCURACY  in  what  maybe  called  mechanical  operations  of  Arithmetic  is  a  reccf- 

■  nized  weakness  in  the  training  of  the  vast  majority  of  pupils.    Progress  in  the  higher  departroeatf  of 

Arithmetic  is  generally  impeded  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  by  MISTAKES  IN    FUNDAMENTAL 

PROCESSES.    The  analysis  of  a  problem  Is  often  comprehended  with  difficulty  by  reason  of  an  inabeLrj 

to  perform  with  ease  the  necessary  simple  oi>erations. 

THE  RAPIDITY  AND  ACCURACY  so  dcsirfble  can  be  secured  only  by  penis^at  pracdce; 
PRACTICE  which  the  child  should  have  while  the  immaturity  of  his  mind  precludes  his  underst^adisg 
the  principles  of  higher  Arithmetic. 

The  Ordinary  Text-books  do  not  contain  a  Svllicient  Nnnber  of  Examples  Ibr  DrflL 

All  the  examples  necessary  to  perfect  him  in  these  most  essential  parts  of  Arithmetic  must  be  PRE- 
PARED BY  THE  TEACHER,  whose  energies  are  already  taxed  to  their  utmost  by  work  in  odser 
directions. 

Why  not  save  the  time  0/  teachers  and  pupils  f 

By  a  simple  device  this  little  book  is  made  to  cont^^in  over  Five  Thousc-uid  CAREFULLY  GRADED 
EXAMPLES,  answers  to  which  are  given  in  the  Key,  which  also  contains  direcrions  for  several  ihoosaisi 
more. 

The  teacher  may  thus  readily  assign  a  lesson,  and  have  correct  answers.  Each  pujMl  may  be  assigaed 
a  different  example.  \ 


SOZ.T'WOOD'S  SITGUSB  GRAMMAZl, 

AND   HOW  TO  teach:   IT. 

By    HENRY    BOLTWOOD,  A.M., 

Master  0/  Princeton  {Hi.)  High  School. 
Retail,  60  Cents. 

This  Grammar  is  intended  as  a  Text-Book  for  Common  and  Graded  Schools,  smd  contains : 

I.  A  PRIMARY  COURSE,  intended  as  a  Teachers'  Guide  in  developing  the  child's  knowledge  acd 
use  of  the  language. 

II.  An  INTERMEDIATE  COURSE  follows,  in  which  the  pupil  begins  with  the  sentences  and 
learns  the  prominent  facts  of  language  and  a  simple  analysis,  with  constant  practice  of  seateBce-writiag, 
and  with  few  technical  terms. 

III.  A  COMMON  SCHOOL  COURSE  follows,  which  is  concise  because  it  rejectt  much  which  has 
hitherto  encumbered  most  text-books,  and  yet  contains  all  which  is  really  needed  for  practical  use. 


^rite;  and  Jiste;  of  |p$'  |atBQi  |'glii&g  |e;ti. 


fr<f  rtf//  especial  attention  to  thQ  fact  that  we  ship  desks  set  up  ready  to  screw   to  the 

floor^  and  NO  T  bundles  of  wood  and  iron  out  of  which  purchasers  are  expected 

to  make  Desks  at  theit  own  cost  and  trouble.     ^^§^If  you   want  Desks  with 

LOCKS  be  sure  and  mention  the  fact  in  your  order^  otherwise  we 

ship  without  locks. 


I>oii'ble   I>e8ls:s. 


Size. 

No. 

5BAT. 

in.  high. 

DBSK. 

No.  in.  long. 

Age  of  pupil  KBted 

No.  I 

i6i 

42 

15  to  20 

No  2. 

15 

42 

13     "     IS 

No.  3 

13* 

36 

9     "     12 

No.  4 

12 

36 

7    "     9 

No.  5  (Seldom  used) 

10* 

36 

5    "     7 

Size. 

SEAT. 

No.  in.  high 

No.  I 

1 61 

No.  2 

IS 

No.  3 

13* 

No.  4 

12 

No.  s 

lOi 

Age 

ot  pupil  seated 

15 

to 

20 

12 

(( 

15 

9 

(( 

12 

7 

(i 

9 

5 

(t 

7 

Price. 

$7 

50 

7 

SO 

7 

00 

7 

00 

6 

SO 

5 

SO 

Price. 

$6 

SO 

6 

SO 

6 

00 

6 

00 

5 

SO 

5 

00 

2S 

Double  Back  Seats  to  accompany  and  size, 

or    K. 
No.  in   iong, 

24 
24 
20 
20 
20 

Single  Back  Seats  to  accompany  any  size, 
Lock  on  each  desk,  keys  for  teachers  only,  extra. 

Ink  wells  in  Nos.  i  and  2,  gratis. 

In  placing  desks  in  rows,  let  the  outer  edge  of  the  seat  be  perpen- 
dicular from  the  outer  edge  of  the  lid  on  desk  in  front,  and  so  on  until  all 
are  placed. 

Average  space  on  floor  occupied  by  desks : 

Double  Desks,  42x32  inches.  Single  Desks,  24x32  inches. 

Recitation  Seats,  per  foot $  i  25 

Teacher's  Table,  No.  33 10  00 

"  No.  30 13  00 

.  "  No.  34 14  00 

"  No.  39 35  00 

Teacher's  Chair,  Cane   Seat 3  50 

*    Wood    " 2  50 


independent  Globes,  >J  inch $15  00 

"     12    "    30  00 

Guy ot*s  Primary  Maps,  10  in  set 18  00 

*'        Common  School  Maps   10  in  set 25  00 

Sheldon's  Charts,  10  in  set 6  00 

Cook's  Teachers*  Registers,  No.  1,  $1  25,  No.  2    2  00 


Common  School  Eraser,  Brus»els  per  doz 4  00 

'*  "  "  Axminister,  vel.  pcrdoz    5  00 

Improved  Magic      '*  **  **         "  4  80 

Silicate,  Black  Diamond  Slating,  ^  gal.  |4  50 

gallon 8  00 

Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary 12  00 


HADLEY  BROTHERS  &  KANE. 


Childs'  Patent  Folding  Desk. 


OfKN.  CLOSBO. 

THE  INVENTION  AND  MANUFACTURE  OF  THIS  DESK  mark  an  era  in  the 
history  of  school  furniture.  For  many  years  inventors  have  been  trying  to  combine 
a  noiseless  folding  seat,  a  noiseless  folding  lid  and  a  closed  and  locked  book-box,  with 
such  strength  and  absence  of  machinery  as  to  prevent  all  possibility  of  the  Desk  giving 
way  or  getting  out  of  order.    This  result  has  at  last  been  reached. 

Cliilds'  hint  Folding  Oesk  is  Superior  to  all  Others  for  tlie  hhrai  hm 

WHICH  ARE  SIMPLY  FACTS  BRIEFLY  STATED. 

A  Folding  Seat  and  a  Folding  Lid  that  are  and  will  remain  noiseless';  a 

Closed  Book-Box  (many  Boards  refuse  to  entertain  bids  for  Desks  with  the  ordinary 

open  shelf  for  books) ;  Books  secure  from  dust  and  damage  ;  a  neat  Pen  Rack  in  every 

Desk  ;  Seat  Hinge  joined  to  body  of  Desk,  instead  of  to  a  projection,  as  is  the  case 


with  aH  others;  NO 
possibility  of 
pinching  the  fin- 
gers OR  feet  in 
seat  or  lid  ;  no 
machinery,  bolts, 
OR  SPRINGS  to  make 
noise,  or  get  out  of 
order ;  we  use  steel 
CUSHIONS,  instead  of 

strongest  made  ;  curved   SLAT  BACK  AND  SEAT 

ON  EVERY  Desk  ,   at  a  very  slight  additional  expense, 


C]Die<i. 


As  Sctre. 


rubber,  to  prevent 
noise  ;  Desks  will 
remain  firm  and 
NOISELESS ;    Lid   is 

HELD  IN  BY  GRAVI- 
TATION ONLY ;  can- 
not be  let  down  ex- 
cept when  wanted 
down ;  castings  dou- 
ble FLANGED  and 
THOROUGHLY  COMFORTABLE  ;  A  LOCK 


Open. 


This  feature  alone  is  worth  the 
cost  of  the  desk  every  five  years.  Pupil's  books  always  safe.  Desks  shipped  set  up 
READY  FOR  USE,  NOT  bundles  of  wood  and  iron  to  be  put  together  by  the  purchaser.  In 
all  important  respects,  the  very  best  desk  manufactured.  It  combines  all  the  real  merits 
of  other  furniture  and  no  defects.  We  know  this  is  strong  language.  Birr  we  mean  ail  wk 
say.  All  who  purchase  without  seeing  this  Desk  will  regret  it  Don't  allow  yourself 
TO  BE  persuaded  THAT  THESE  STATEMENTS  ARE  NOT  TRUE.  See  the  Desk  and  judge  for 
yourself.  To  receive  prompt  shipment  orders  should  be  given  just  as  early  as  possible. 
Send  for  ILLUSTRATED  CIRCULAR,  Price  List  and  Terms, 

HADLEY  BROTHERS  &  KANE, 

63  &  65  Washington  St.,  CHICAGO. 


PRICE-LIST  OF  SCHOOL  SUPPLIES. 

HADLEY  BROTHERS  &  KANE,  CHICAGI 

We  Furnish  Everything  in  the  Line  of  School  {Merchandise. 


QeographicaL 

**Gii70t^  Hape  are  incomparably  Buperior.^ 

— AGA88IZ. 

Gvyot^fl  Primary  Series,  Physical  and  Politi- 
cal, 10  in  set,  witli  key,    PortfoUo. $18  00 

Gnyot^i  Common  School  Series,  with  Key. 
On  rollers,  in  neat  wooden  case,  10  in  set,  i5  00 

Qnyot^s  Intermediate  Series.  8  Maps  and  key, 
Tery  large  and  flee,  per  set 88  80 

Onyot^  Large  Series,  with  key.    Over  800 
sqnarefeetof  surface.    Per  set 71  00 

Any  map  from  the  last  two  series  sold  separately. 

Gnyors  Classical  Series.    Siae  of  each  8x8  feet. 

No.  1— Roman  Bmpire.' |if  $0 

*^  9— Ancient  Greece,  including  Athene,  16  OO 
^  8— Italia,  with  map  of  Ancient  Borne,  15  CO 
The  only  classical  maps  published  in  America. 

Campus  Kew  Outline  Uaps,  portfolio |S6  00 

^    on  rollers 80  00 

Camp's  Smsll  Series,  portfolio 16  00 

"       onrollers «0  00 

lionteith's  School  Maps,      ''      80  00 

National  Outline  Maps,       ^'     18  00 

Colion's  Geographical  Cards,  colored 8  00 

Perce's  ICagnetio  fflobes. 

Illustrate  Magnetism  and  Gravitation. 
6  inches  in  dlametor,  plain  stand $800 

6  inches  in  diameter,  semi-meridian 8  00 

7  inches  in  diameter,  plain  stand 13  00 

7  inches  in  diameter,  semi-meridian 15  00 

12  inches  In  dxamoter,  plain  stand 20  00 

18  Inches  in  diameter,  semi-meridian 85  00 

18  Inches  in  diameter,  fall  meridian 86  00 

One  dozen  Magne'ic  Objects,  representmg  men 
of  different  races,  ships,  steamers,  light-houses, 
and  various  animals,  and  a  Globe  Manual  accom- 
pany each  Globe  witnont  additional  cost. 
Holbrookes  Globes,  12  Inch,  Brass  Stand,  $.S0  OO 
•*  "       12     »*     Wood     "         25  CO 

8     "     Braes      "         12  00 
"        S     "     Wood     "  8  00 

u  »        g     u         u         »i  5  00 

*»  "        6      "         "         "  2  26 

Hemisphere  Globes,  6  inch 2  25 

Schedler's  Globes,  12  inch.  Iron  Stand 80  00 

"  "      19    '*     Plain      '    20  00 

"       0    "     Iron    -  "    20  00 

"       9    "      Plain     '•    19  00 

6    "      FullM 7  60 

"       6    "     Plain  stand 6  00 

18  inch  Bronze  Pedestal,  pair 195  00 

Penmanship, 

Spencerion  Charts,  Writing  and  Drawing.... $4  60 

'*        Manual  of  Penmanship 1  75 

'*         Charts,  47  Charts,  on  rollers 8  CO 

Payson,  Dutton  &  Scribner's  Writing  Tablets  4  60 
Payson,  Dutton  &  Scribner  Manual  of  Pens'p  1  25 

Physiological. 

Cutter's  New  Anatomical  Charts $18  00 

Same,  half  set.  5  in  Nd 10  00 

Cutter's  Phys.  Charts,  old  series,  10,  Mnt'd,  12  00 
.*  u  **  3^      .»       10  00 

Diagram  of  Human  Eye 60 

French  Plate,  for  Medical  use 9  60 

Natural  Eistoxy  Tablets  and  Charts. 

Tenney's  Nat.  Hist.  Tablets,  rollers,  cloth,  $19  00 
Prang's  Nat.  Hist.  Series,  Chromo  Style,  14 

Lar^^e  Plates,  102  Small,  with  Key,  set. ...  10  00 
Natural  History  Prints,  210  Plates,  12x14, 

Colored,  Mounted  on  heavy  Board 80  00 


Primary  Charts. 

Sheldon*B  Ifew  Graded  Reading  Charts,  10,  $ 

ScholleldHi  Tablets  and  Color  Chart, 

'^       Color  Chart,  alone 

Sanders*  Primary  Charts 

McGnffey*B  New  Primary  Charts 

Watson's  Phonetic  Tablets,  8  in  set 

PhUbrick's  Primary  School  Tablets 

Charts— IGsooUanoons. 

Kaighrs  War  Chart. « $ 

Sanders*  Elocutionary  Chart 

Bade's  Permutation  ueading  Case 

Page^i Normal  Chart 

War  OhaH,  Knight's  Historical 

Clark's  Grammatical  Chart 

Willard's  Chronological  Ch«rt 

Johnson's  Philosophical  Charts,  the  set.... 

Yonmans'  Chemical  Chart 

Davles'  Mathamattcal  Chart 

ICaps— ICsoellaneoQS. 

**The  Washington,'*  Coonty  Map  of  U.  S.~ 
Cloth,  8x8  feet $ 

''  Excelsior,"  County  Map  of  U.  S.~Cloth, 
40x60  inches 

Blanchard's  New  Map  of  U.  S.,  Western  States 
oa  back,  42x54 ^ 

Western  states, -I'own  and  B.  R.,— Double, 
''  The  Worid  "  on  reverse  side,  80x40 . . 

Relief  Map  of  United  States 

Wall  Maps  of  Palestine..  ..$4  00, 7  00,  10  00, : 

State  Haps. 

^       Paper.    C 

niinois,  0  miles  to  inch $4  00  $ 

Indiana,  New  Sectional,  large 2  00 


Iowa, 
Missouri.  " 
Wisconsin," 
l^Unnesota,** 
Kansas.  " 
Nebraeka,  " 
Michigan,  '' 


40x50 1  25 

40x40 1  60 

80x88 1  25 

80x40 125 

80x40 1  25 

80x40 1  25 

82x46 1  25 

Blaokboards,  Slating,  &c. 

Silicate  Liquid  Slating ;  Best  in  use. 

BLACK. 

Pts.,  $1  60,  Qta.,  $2  60,  Uf.  Gal.,  $4  60,  Gal.,  | 

OBKEN. 

Pts.,  $1  75,  Qts„  $2  75,  Uf.  GaL,  $6  25,  Gal.,  | 
Blackboards,  slated,  both  sides,  hard  wood  in 

24x30  inches $3  60  I  42x60  inches f 

noxia      "      6  25    48x72      ^'      

80x54      "      7  00  1 

Slated  Paper,  any  length,  per  sqr.  yd.,  bl'k,  ; 
"  "  **  *»  green, 

Portable  Blackboards,  on  rollers. 

8x4feet $2  00|8x5feet 

4x6    **  80014x6    "  

Blackboard  Erasers, 
nigglns'  Patont  8  sided,  No.  1,  $4  00;  No.  2, ; 

Charles'       "     triangular 

Wool,  best 

Township  and  I^striot  Libraric 

Illustrated  Library  of  Wonders,  20  volumes 

in  handsome  Walnut  Ca*e | 

Illns'd  Lib.  of  Travel  and  Adventure,  per  vol 

Chambers'  Encyclopedia,  10  vols 

tjppencott's  Gazetteer 

Send  f  pr  Dlnstrated  Circular  of  Wonder  Lib 


MatliematicaL 

17nmeral  Frames,  100  Balls $  1  83 

144    "    1  50 

Cube  Root  Blocks  for  two  places 75 

three^"      1  10 

HarrlDgton^B  Geometrical  Blocks.  In  box —  10  00 
Geometrical  Forma  wl!h  Arithmetical  Solids    8  00 

**     larger 4  00 

Object  Teaching,  f  onns  and  soUtls 8  25 

DiseectedCone,  Ko.  1.    Colored 9  75 

"      No.  2.    Plain 2  25 

Arithmetical  Fmme,  with  key 6  00 

<-rayon  Compasses 2  00 

Arltkmetlcal  Chart,  Price's  patent 25  00 

AstronoxnicaL 

Oeared  Tellurian— Brass,  with  Compass,  Cog 

Wheel  Movement $35  00 

Oeared  Tellnrian,  Brass,  No.  1 17  00 

"       "    2 16  00 

Planetarium  or  Orrery,  Brass,  No.  1 20  00 

"  **       •♦    2 18  00 

"      Wood    "    1 16  00 

•Celestial  Sphere,  Brass,  No.  1 16  00 

*'    2 1200 

gyroscope,  Brass,  8  Rings,  Improved,  No.  1  16  00 
i.  *~       *.    '  g        P  '       *'  »i  "    2  12  00 

iChari  of  Solar  Systom,  Colored 1  00 

WhiUirs  Movable  Planisphere,  each 8  60 

ICsceUaaeons. 

.Horse  Shoe  MagnP^: 26,60,76,  $100 

Tolntiu?  Rods,  rubber  tipped 25 

Ink  Wells,  liOn-corroBiye,  No.  1,  per  doz. ...  8  00 

No.2,       *•      ....  2  00 

White  OrayoDB,  per  grois >^ 

"CoPrd       ^'               ^       126 

Steatite     "               »*       beet  in  use 160 

Webster's  Dictionary,  Unabridged 12  00 

Ilobanni  School  Qovemment $1  60  and  2  50 

Webb's  Dissected  Cards 8  00 

Thermometers— Best 60  cts.  to  8  00 

CaK  Bells,  silvered.  No.  8000   $1.50;  No. 

8400,  $1.76:   No.  1400,  $2.76;  No.  1900,  8  00 

Hand  Bells.  Braids 25cent8to  8  00 

Sobart's  School  Mottoes,  20  In  set 1  00 

icroscopes,  Craig's 2  60 

Chase's 1  00 


J  •*  French,  and  best 8  60 

'     HOBART'S  CHBOMO  HXLPfl  TO  SCHOOL  XAHAOB- 
MXMT. 

Beries,  Per  Box. 

let,  700  tickets,  20  reward  cards,  6  chromos,  $1  50 

«d,  700       "       40  chromos 2  PO 

ad,  7()0       •*       60        "      [10  lai^e] 6  00 

Samples  free  by  mail. 

Articles  Essential  in  tlie  Schod  Boom. 

'Blackboards.— Full  printed  directions  are  sent 
with  Wilder*s  Liquid  Slating.    See  List 

Chalk  Crayons.— White,  20  cents.    Colored . . $1  25 
•Steatite  Crayons,  best,  per  pross 1  50 

A  Mapiotlc  Globe.— See  Special  Globe  Circular. 
iGuvot's  Wall  Maps,  "  Map  " 

'  A  Frogramme  Clock "  Clock        " 

,  A  Set  of  Sheldon's  Primary  Charts 6  00 

I A  Numeral  Frame 1  26  to    160 

ASetof  Cube  Root  Blocks 75  to    1  10 

A  Hemisphere  Globe 2  2.5 

A  Call  Bell 1  26  to    8  00 

[AMa^'nct 25  to    2  00 

>  A  Good  State  Map.— See  Li^t. 

A  Good  County  Mop  of  tho  U.  8.— See  List. 

Set  of  Physiological  Charts,  see  list,  10  00  to  18  00 

A  Set  of  Writing  Charte 4  50  to    6  60 

Cook's  Combined  Register  and 

Class  Book 1  25and200 

'  Rubber  Tipped  Pointing  Rods,  per  doz 8  00 

Blackboard  Erasers.    See  List. 

ti>chool  Mottoes,  Hobart's 1  00 

I  Call  Bells.    See  List. 

A  Color  Chart 2  60 

'  Webb's  Dissected  Cards  (or) 8  00 

Bade's  Reading  Case 10  00 

j  Colton's  Geof^raphical  Cards 8  00 

Wel»»ter'8  Unabridged  Dictionary 1*  00 

National  Pictorial  Dictionary. ...  5  00 


School  and  Chnrdi  Bells. 

Steel  Composition. 

._     ,}b8.ia0     175     S25     375     550  800  lOOD 

Diamet'rin.    20       24       28       28       n2  96  40 

Prices $20     $28     $50     $66    $i)5  $iaO  $175 

Clocks. 

Eetell's  Programme  Clock,  No.  1,  6  is.  dial,  $14  00 

**      No.  2, 10     -  IS  00 

"  "    Regulator,  No.  0. 12    »»  25  00 

Marine  Clocks from  $5  00  to  15  00 

Begisters,  Class  Books,  Blanks,  &a 

Cook's  Comb'd  Reg.  and  Class  Book.  No.  1,  $  1  25 

' *'       *'  cl'rh,   «,  2  00 

''      Classiflcat'n  or  Grade  Blnk.  per  doz.  1  00 
Monthly  Rep'ts,  Teach's  to  Co.  Snpts.  pr  100    1  00 

Weekly       ^            "            City               *'  1  00 
Adams'  Union  Ssbixs. 

Union  School  Registers,  No.  5,  Cloth 2  00 

"          •'          ^*          No.  4,      *»    1  7i 

"          "          »*          No.8,Boards, 1» 

"          "          "          No.2,      "    100 

Recitation  Records ;or  Class  Books.  No.  1 .. .  8S 

Recitation  Records,  Pocket  Size,  Cloth 40 

Examination  Records,  for  High  Schools 8  00 

M  ««  Common  Scboolfl,    3  00 

Books  and  Blanks  for  Ulinola. 

District  Record 60u 

School  Enumeration  Record 4  OO 

District  Record,  for  School  Directors 8  86 

District  Order  Book,  100  Orders 1  00 

Township  Treasurer's  Record 6  00 

Treasurers'  Cash  and  Loan  Book 6  00 

Township  Account  Book  with  School  Dlata.  6  00 

County  Superintendents'  Record 6  00 

Books  and  Blanks  for  Indiana, 

Township  Trustee's  General  Record 10  00 

Township  General  Account  Book 1190 

Teacher's  Contracts  and  Reports 6  50 

School  Enumeration  Record 7  00 

Township  Trustee's  Receipt  Book.  I'ge  aixe,  6  00 

Township  Librarian's  Book 6  00 

Township  Trustee's  Sheep  Record 6  00 

County  Superintendent's  Record 6  00 

Books  and  Blanks  for  Iowa. 

District  Township  Record 6  00 

District  Townsh Ip  Account  Book 6  GO 

School  Enumeration  Record 6  00 

District  Township  Treasurers' Book 5  BO 

District  Township  Order  Book 1  00 

Sub-District  School  Record 8  00 

County  Supt's  Record 6  00 


SCHOOL  FURNITURE. 
CHILDS'  PATENT  FOLDIHG   DESK 

Combines  all  the  excellencies  of  other  School 
Furniture,  and  no  defects.  Compare  the  foUowmg 
description  with  other  >chool  Desks:  \ 

A  folding  seat  that  will  not  pinch  the  fingen  or 
feet,  or  allow  books  or  slates  to  fall  through  to  the 
floor 

A  hinge  directly  and  solidly  joined  to  both  the 
back  and  legs  of  the  casting. 

No  strain  on  the  screws,  as  the  iron  is  let  into  the 
wotid. 

A  nniseless  foldim  lid  that  drops  down^  makxni 
a  closed  book  box      No  dust  or  damage  to  books. 

No  trouble  in  sweeping.  When  closed  is  an  ele- 
gant settee,  and  occupies  less  than  lo  inches  space. 

Cannot  get  out  of  order. 

We  warrant  it  fully  in  all  respects.  Send  for 
circulars  and  prices.    (.Sec  cut's.) 

^li^We  give  orders  careful  personal  attention  and 
fill  them  promptly.  Correspondence  earnestly  -so- 
licited .  1  n  ordennp,  describe  e.ich  article  fully  .giv- 
ing price  from  this  list .  Give  full  shipping  directions. 
Ifnot ordered  CO.  D., sUte  how  and  when  pay- 
ment will  be  made. 


HADLEY  BROTHERS  &  KANE.  CHICAGO. 


Have  You  Seen  Them? 
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A  NEW  AND  ATTRACTIVE  SERIES, 


PUBLISHED  BY 

SCRIBNER,  ARMSTRONG  &  CO.,  N.  Y. 

SUPERBLY  ILLUSTRATED  WITH    OVER   280  ENGRAVINGS 
FROM    ORIGINAL    DESIGNS. 


SHELDON'S  PRIMER.  64  pp..        -      -      - 
SHELDON'S  FIRST  READER.  80  pp..       -      - 
SHELDON'S  SECOND  READER.  192  pp..      - 
SHELDON'S  THIRD  READER.  224  pp..     •      • 
SHELDON'S  FOURTH  READER.  320  pp..     • 
SHELDON'S  FIFTH  READER.      (Ready  in  June.) 


Price. 


20c. 
25c. 
50c. 
75c. 
$1.25 


I 
I 


s 
I 
I 

CO 
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ADOPTED  FOR  USE,  in  whole  or  in  part,  IN  THE  SCHOOLS  OF. 

NEW  YORK. 

BROOKLYN, 

CLEVELAND.  O. 

SPRINGFIELD,  O. 

OSWEGO.  N.  Y. 

ELIZABETH,  N.  J. 

MANCHESTER,  IOWA. 
BATH,  ME. 
&c.,  &c.,  &c. 

Sheldon's  Readers  are  Recommended  as  ''  THE  BEST  "  by 

J.  W.  ARMSTRONG.  Principal  of  Normal  School,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 
J.  li.  HOOSE.  Principal  of  Normal  School,  Courtland,  N.  Y. 

M.  McVICAR.  Principal  of  Normal  School,  Potsdam,  N.  Y. 
CHAS.  D.  McLEAN,  Principal  of  Normal  School,  Brockport.  N.  Y. 
WM.  J.  MILNE,  Principal  of  Normal  School,  Genesco,  N.  Y. 

HENRY  B.  BUCKHAM,  Principal  of  Normal  School,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

ALSO  BECOMMEKDED   BY 

SEVENTEEN   PRINCIPALS  OF   BROOKLYN   SCHOOLS  I 

AND  HOSTS  OF  OTHER  FIRST-CLASS  EDUCATORS. 


Copies  will  be  sent  post-paid  for  examination  or  introduction,  on  receipt 
of  two-thirds  retail  price. 

Address  THOMAS  CHARLES. 

Care  Hadlby  Brothbss.  Booksellers, 

[See  next  page.]  63  &  65  Washington  Street,  CHICAGO. 


itandlardl  TmM-BQm^B, 


PUBLISHED   BY 


O 
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SCRIBNER,  ARMSTRONG  &  CO.,  N.  Y. 

OVTOT'S   OEOORAPHIES. 

FO/^  COMMOAT  SCHOOLS. 
GUYOT'S  ELEMENTARY  GEOGRAPHY:  Small  quarto,  fully  illustrated.  Price, 
GUYOT'S  NEW  INTERMEDIATE  GEOGRAPHY.  Quarto,  fully  iUus.    "      $1.50 

FOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS, 
GUYOT'S  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY.    Royal  auarto,  elegantly  illustrated 

with  xoo  cuts  and  38  maps,  of  which  6  are  oouble  page  maps.  134  pages.  Price,    ^.35 

INDEPENDENT    BOOKS. 

GUYOT'S  INTRODUCTION.    Admirably  fitted  to  be  a  text  book   for  oral  g 

lessons,     x  18  pages, Price,    $x.oo 

GUYOT'S  COMMON  SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHY "  2.00 

GUYOT'S  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHY.  This  is  Guyot's  last  and  S' 

best  book,for  Normal  Schools  and  High  Schools.  Maps  &  text  entirely  new,    "  2.00      ^ 

FELTER'S   ARITHMETICS. 

FELTER'S  PRIMARY  ARITHMETIC.  The  most  popular  ever  published.  Price,      30c.  & 

FELTER'S  NEW  INTERMEDIATE  ARITHMETIC "  80c.  ^ 

FELTER'S   NEW   PRACTICAL   ARITHMETIC.      By  S.  H.  Peabody.  ^ 

An  entirely  new  book, "    $x.oo  "^ 

This  is  the  only  series  of  Arithmetics  in  which  mental  and  written  exer- 
cises are  successfully  combined  throughout.  ^ 

HADLET'S    GRAMMARS.  | 

HADLEY'S  LESSONS  IN  LANGUAGE.    An  Introduction  to  the  study  ^ 

of  English  Grammar.      Treats  practically  punctuation,  use  of  capitals,  Q 

composition-writing,  letter  writing  and  correction  of  errors  in  speech ....  Price,      60c.  "^ 

HADLEY'S  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR.     Designed  for  an  advanced  course  .. .     "    $x.oo  5; 

These  books  teach   the  science  of  the  language  through  the  use  of  it,  g 

rather  than  the  ust  of  the  language  through  the  science  of  it. 

Williams  iL  Soutberland's  Patent 
Copy  Books. 

PRIMARY  SERIES,  FIVE  BOOKS Price,  xoc.  each. 

ADVANCED  SERIES,  THREE  BOOKS, "     X5C.  each. 

Vere  Foster's  Series  of  Drawingr  Books.    ^ 

The  only  books  on   the  subject  used  by  the  English  and  Irish  National  Schools< 
Adopted  by  the  Board  of  Education,  New  York Price,  15c.  per  book. 

COOLER'S  NATURAL  SCIENCE  SERIES. 

COOLEY'S  EASY  EXPERIMENTS  IN  PHYSICAL  SCIENCE, Price,       75c. 

COOLEY'S  ELEMENTARY  PHILOSOPHY '"    $1.00 

COOLEY'S  ADVANCED  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY "      1.50 

COOLEY'S  ELEMENTARY  CHEMISTRY, "      i.oo         o" 

COOLEY'S  ADVANCED  CHEMISTRY '*      1.25         3 

COOLEY'S  ELEMENTARY  ASTRONOMY,  (in  preparation.) ^ 

TENNET'S  NATURAL  HISTORIES. 

TENNEY'S  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  ANIMALS Price,  ^.00 

TENNEY'S  MANUAL  OF  ZOOLOGY, "         3.00 

These  books  are  illustrated  with  over  500  engravings,  chiefly  of  American  animak. 

HENRT  N.  DAT'S  WORKS.  | 

DAY'S  YOUNG  COMPOSER,. Price,  $x.oo     ^ 

DAY'S  ENGLISH  COMPOSITION, "         x.50     ^ 

DAY'S  ART  OF  DISCOURSE "         1.50      -*. 

DAY'S  ELEMENTS  OF  LOGIC "         x.50      g* 

DAY'S  ENGLISH   LITERATURE, "         a.as      § 

60 

t3^The  most  of  the  above  books  are  new,  fresh,  and  up  with  the  times,  and  we  cordially      S^ 

invite  educators  to  compare  them  with  others.     Sent  for  examination  or  introduction  on  re-       O) 

ceipt  of  two-thirds  retail  price,  and  for  exchange  at  one-half  retail  price. 

For  circulars,  catalogues  and  books,  address 

rrhonisis  OIia,i*les9 

Care  Hadlev  Brothers,  Booksellers,  63  &  65  Washington  St.,  CHICAGO. 

-J5 


STRAiaBT  WOOD  and  WROUSET  IRON 


CHldirist's  "Economic"  Seliool  Desk, 

I>.A.TE!E3TE^  3DEIO.  23,  1874:, 
STRONG,    COMFORTABLE,    HANDSOME,    CHEAP, 


Owning  my  own  Factory,  paying  no  rente  or  royalties,  I  can  furnish 
a  No.  I  desk  at  reasonable  prices.     For  terms  or  samples,  address- 

F.  M.  GILCHRIST, 
l(V-6m  Greenfield,  Hancock  co.,  Ind. 


IBftW 


l8  tb«  only  one  running  8PE0I4L 
DAILY  LINES  OF  THftOUQH 
COACHES,  M  follows: 
For  all  points  In  IOWA,  NEBRAS- 
KA, and  California.  The  midnight 
train  fm  Indianapolis  with  through 
I  coach  to  Omaha,  arrives  next  m<yrn> 
ing,  one  train  in  advance  of  other 

.  lines,  connecting  direct  with    the 

iJith  iiHj  .^llll  r  iHiLi'iMM,  nu.\  jiji  puiuih  le  the  Territories  and  the  Pacific  coMt ; 
a1*o  for  Liocn'v  jvitU  tLl]  polnifi  hi  Nobi  uEiikih. 

The  evening  train  from  Indianapolis,  with  sleeper  to  Bnrlington,  arrives  at  Omaha 
next  evening,  only  one  night  oat,  giving  passengers  the  advantage  of  secnrlng  sleeping 
car  aooomm<  dations  for  California  before  the  arrival  of  trains  by  other  routes.  Both 
GOB  eot  at  Kurlington  or  Ottumwa  for  Keokuk,  Cedar  Rapids,  Marshall  town.  Das 
Moines,  St.  Paul,  and  all  points  in  Iowa.  Ontyour  tickets  via  Indianapolis  and  Peoria. 
FOR  ROOK  ISLAND  and  DAVENPORT.— The  evening  and  midnight  trains  f^m 
Indl  aoapolis,  running  through  Peoria  and  Oalva,  arrive  at  Rock  Island  and  Daven- 
port^  in  advanoe  of  all  other  routes,  making  but  one  change  of  cars  for  points  in 
Nort  oorn  Illinois  and  luwa.    Get  your  tickets  via  Indianapolis  and  Peoria. 

F  r  all  points  in  KANSAS,  COLORADO  and  the  SOUTHWEST,  the  evening  train 
from  Indianapolis,  with  through  coach  via  Danville,  and  Quincy,  and  Sleeper  via  Peo- 
ria and  Oalesburg,  arrives  at  Kansas  City,  St.  Ji>seph,  Atchison  and  Leavenworth  next 
evening,  being  the  only  line  without  a  transfer  The  miinight  train  from  Indianapolis 
via  Danville  or  Peoria  Quincy,  arrives  in  Kansas  City,  St.  Joseph,  Atchison  and  Leav- 
enworth next  morning,  connecting  close  with  all  roads  diverging  flrom  those  points. 
Get  your  tickets  via  Indianapolis  and  Quincy. 
NEW  ROUTE  TO  TEXAS.— The  midnight  train  ftrom  Indianapolis  via  Danville  or 
Peoria  and  Hannibal,  Mo.,  makes  close  connection  with  the  M.  K.  and  T.  Railway, 
forming  the  onlv  route  to  Sedalla,  Ft.  Scott,  Parsons,  Houston,  Oalveston  and  points 
in  Northern  and  Central  Texas,  without  a  transfer.  The  evening  train  from  Indiauap- 
olls,  with  Through  Coach  via  Danville  and  Sleeper  via  Peoria,  makes  close  connection 
via  Danville  or  Peoria  and  Hannibal  for  Sedalia,  Ft.  Scott  and  Parsons.  Get  your 
tickets  via  Indianapolis  and  Hannibal. 

TRAYELLBRS  to  any  western  point  can  now  take  satchels,  band  boxes  and  ban- 
dies, select  a  comfortable  seat  and  keep  it  to  destination. 

OHAS.  0.  SMITH,  Gen*!  Manager. 
JOHN  W.  BROWN,  Oen.  Pass.  *  Ticket  Agt. 
••tr  Indianapolis,  lad. 


Infonnstion  for  aU  Interested  in  Educational 
Affairs. 


THE   Ij-A.R,C3-EST 

50SUAL  SCBOOL  VS  TEE  WEST. 


THE  NORMAL  SCHOOL  AND  BUSINESS  INSTITUTE  at  Valpa. 
raiso,  Indiana,  has  opened  its  third  year  with  an  attendance  of  nearly  eight 
HUNDRED  STUDENTS,  an  increase  of  loo  over  any  previous  terra.  More  than 
400  of  last  year's  students  are  with  us  again.  Winter  term  will  open  No- 
vember 23. 

The  enrollment  is  being  rapidly  increased  by  daily  arrivals,  and  yet  there 
is  an  abundance  of  room  for  all  who  may  desire  to  come. 

Present  valuation  of  buildings,  j^ 1 00,000. 

Students  can  enter  at  any  time  and  Bnd  classes  adapted  to  their  wants.  All 
have  the  privilege  of  selecting  their  own  studies  and  advancing  as  rapidly  as 
they  may  desire. 

Especial  attention  is  given  to  the  training  of  teachers  for  their  work.  Be- 
ginning, Advanced,  and  Review  Classes  are  formed  in  each  of  the  Common 
and  Higher  branches  at  the  opening  of  every  term.  All  the  advantages  of  a 
regular  Commercial  College*  are  enjoyed.  A  thorough  Business  Conrse  can 
be  taken  without  extra  charge.  Instrumental  Music,  Drawing,  Phonography, 
and  Telegraphy,  at  low  rates.  Thorough  drills  in  Penmanship,  Elocatioo, 
Debating  and  Vocal  Music,  without  Extra  Charge. 


Szpexi868  are  Usb  here  than  at  any  other  School 

Tuition,  $J  per  term.  Board  and  furnished  room,  $2  to  I2.50  per  week. 
Our  Boarding  Houses  are  all  new,  neatly  furnished  and  well  cared  for,  hence 
the  difficulties  experienced  by  those  having  large  boarding  houses,  poorly  fioir- 
nished  and  uncared  for,  are  unknown  here.  Everything  is  made  as  home- 
like as  possible. 

The  only  recommendation  in  favor  of  the  school  is,  tkitt  if  the  Simdent  is 
dissatisfied  in  any  of  the  departments^  his  money  will  be  refunded 

The  school  is  open  to  visitors  at  all  times.  A  most  cordial  invitation  is  ex- 
tended to  the  friends  of  Education  everywhere  to  visit  our  institution  and  be- 
come familiar  with  its  workings. 


Send  lu  yoiur  Mame  and  Addvvas, 

And  receive  in  return  our  New  Catalogue,  just  issned,  which  will  be  for- 
forwarded  free  of  charge.  We  will  be  glad  to  have  you  examine  it  whether 
you  anticipate  attending  school  hr  not. 

Address,  H.  B.  BBOWIT,  PnncipaU 

lo-tf 


An  Indispensable  Requisite 

FOR    SVKRY 

Te€ieher,  Advanced  Student^  InteUigent  Family,  Library^  and  Profeational 

PerMon,  it 

THE  BEST  ENGLISH  DIQIONARY. 


Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary 

lOyOOO  Word!  and  Meanings  not  in  other  Dlotionariee.  8000  Ingravlnge ;  1840  pagee 
Qnarto.    Price  $12. 

"  T»  Bm  PmAOTioAi.  Snoluh  DicriowAmT  Extaht.— Londoii  Quar,  Rn,^  Oti.  187S. 

4^'A  National  Standard.  The  authority  in  the  GoTernment  Printing  Office  at  Wash- 
ington, and  supplied  by  the  Oovemment  to  every  pnpU  at  West  Point. 

4^Warm1y  recommended  by  Bancroft,  Prescott,  Motley,  Geo.  P.  Marsh,  Halleck, 
Whittier,  Willis,  Saze,  Xlihn  Bnrritt,  Daniel  Webster,  Bnfos  Ohoate,  and  the  best 
American  and  Bnropean  scholars. 

A  necessity  for  every  in telUgeat  family,  student,  teacher  and  professional  man. 
What  Library  is  complete  without  the  beet  English  Dictionary. 

A  irSW  FEATUBEL—To  the  3000  iLLUSTmATioNi  heretofore  In  Webster's  Una- 
bridged, we  have  recently  added  four  pages  of  OOLOB^D  ILLUSTBATI0N8,  engraved 
expressly  for  the  work,  at  large  expense.    AIho, 

Webster's  National  Pictorial  Dictionary. 

1040  Pages  Octavo.    600  Engravings.    Price  $5. 

o 

49^Tlie  National  AathorlSy. 

PBOOF»-20  TO  1. 

The  sales  of  Webster*s  Dictionaties  throughout  the  country  in  1873  were  20  times  as 
large  as  the  sales  of  any  other  Dictionaries.  In  proof  will  be  sent  to  any  person,  on 
application,  the  statements  of  more  than  100  Booksellers,  from  every  section  of  the 
country. 

4^If,  as  has  been  affirmed,  **  usage  is  the  law  of  language,"  what  stronger  proof 
is  possible  than  the  above  of  what  is  the  uiage,  a«d  consequently  the  Standard  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States?  And  how  important  to  educators  to  secure  the  adoption 
of  Beaders,  and  other  Text-Books,  based  on  such  a  guide  ? 

Published  by  «.  A  €.  MEBBIAH,  Springfield,  Mass.    Sold  by  aU  Booksellers. 


WEBSTER'S  SCHOOL  DICTIONARIES. 

Webster's  Primary  School  Dictionary,  204  Engravings. 
'*        Common  School         "  874  " 

•'         High  School  "  297 

"        Academic  "  344  " 

*'        Counting  House         "    with  numezous  illustrations  and  nuuiy  valuable  mMes 
not  to  be  found  elsewhere. 
Ifr-l  Published  by  ITI80V,  BLAKXMAM,  TATLOB  *  Co.,  New  York. 


.    .  POLITICS 

PORYOtmaAMEEICAIIS 

Bt  CHARLES  NORDHOFR 

AuiMar  of  ike  "  Communiatic  Societies  of  the  United  Statet,"  ^NortMmm 

Qdifomiaf  Oregon^  and  the  Sandtoieh  lalanda,"  "  Oalifomia: 

For  SealiKf  PUaeure  and  Eetidenee^"  etc, 

ISmo,  Cloth,  in  86. 


**It  dtonld  be  In  the  hand  of  IRreay  JLmerlean  Bej 
and  Girl." 


Th«  ■tond*potnt  fron  wliitih  Mr.  MOBDHOFI*  ezpUins  oar  trtUm  of  Oovvna 
and  tho  prlnclplM  on  whioh  loetoty  i*  founded,  he  stotee  in  tke  following  words  im  hie 
prellMe  to  pnrente  nnd  teachere ; 

**  I  beliere  that  ft-ee  soTemment  is  a  political  application  of  the  Ohriitlan  theory  of 
lift ;  that  at  the  baee  of  the  republican  BTstem  liee  the  Golden  Bnle ;  and  that  to  be  a 
(ood  citlien  of  the  United  Stotee  one  onght  to  be  imbned  with  the  epirlt  of  Ohrlntlaaity 
and  to  belleTe  in  and  act  apon  the  teachings  of  Jeens.  He  condemned  eelf-MoUng, 
coTetonsneM,  hypocrisy,  dase  dlstinctionB,  enTy,  malice,  nndne  and  ignoble  ambition ; 
and  he  inonloated  eelf-reetralnt,  repreeelon  of  the  lower  and  meaner  pasiione,  love  to 
the  neighbor,  contentment,  gentleneei,  regifrd  for  the  rights  and  happiness  of  otbecs, 
and  respect  for  the  law.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Ticee  he  condemned  are  those  else 
which  are  dangerous  to  the  perpetuity  of  repnbllcan  government ;  and  that  the  princi- 
ples he  inculcated  may  be  properly  used  ae  teeta  of  the  merita  of  a  political  vyatem  or 
a  pnbUo  policy.  In  this  spirit  I  haye  written,  beltcTing  that  thus  'goTenunent  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people,*  can  be  most  clearly  Jnstifled  and  ezplaised.** 

«*  VOBnnOFF'B  POIiITICS''  has  already  been  introduced  ae  a  t«zt-hook 
into  some  of  the  best  High  Schools  in  the  country.  The  Woodwaed  Hism  School  of 
Olnoinnati,  Ohio,  and  the  Stanstilli  High  Sobool  are  among  the  number.  It  reoelTes 
the  highest  eommendation  of  the  best  tkbtk^n  and  the  most  experienced  Teadhers. 

Bead  the  following  flwm  Hon.  ▲.  J.  BlekofT,  Snp't.  Olevelaad  Schoob : 

.OmoB  or  OiTT  SuPKmHTiVDBNT  or  IvsTBUonov, 

fS6  Superior  St.,  OleTeland,  0.,  March  20, 1875. 
We  on^t,  especially  in  the  lower  schools,  to  do  all  that  may  be  possible  to  dlflkse 
flttch  knowledge  as  shall  lead  to  an  intelligent  use  of  the  right*of  sulhage,  and  I  then- 
fore  commend,  most  hearily,  this  effort  of  Mr.  Nordhoff  to  bring  the  stndy  of  Polltieal 
Iconomy  within  the  capacity  of  the  arerage  boy  and  girl  of  from  fourteen  to  eighteen 
yean  of  age. 

▲NDBEW  J.  BIOKOFV. 

OFncs  SunmiiiTsjiDiHT  Punuo  Bosoou, 
Tincennns,  Ind.,  March  19, 187S. 
Fusn  OftooTT :— Many  thanks  for  Nordhoff 's  Politics  for  Toung  Americans.   I  have 
examined  it  carefkilly  and  pronounce  it  the  best  book  on  that  subject  Is  primt,  not  ex- 
cepting  the  more  Tolumtnons  ones.    It  has  the  true  ^smHooii  ring.    It  should  be  in 
the  haads  of  every  boy  in  our  country. 

Tours  truly,  J.  0.  OHABLTOH. 


liberal  tennfl  for  first  introduction.  Copies  for  examination,  with  a 
view  to  introduction,  sent  to  teachers  and  school  officers  on  receipt  of 
half  the  retail  price. 

Catalogue  of  School  and  College  Text  Books  mailed  free  to  anj 
teacher  or  school  officer  on  application.  * 


PnbUihed  by  HABFXB  ft  BROS.,  Vranklin  Squaret  V.  T. 
4.tf      Addr«s  J.  M.  OLOOTT,  IniHanapoHii, 


Kiddie  andSchem's 

Cyclopsediaof  Education 

will  he  published  by  E.  Steiger.  , 

AWARDED  TO   B.   REIOEB 

FOB  EXCKLLEKCE  OF  Particular   attention  is  invited   to  Ahn-Henn'B 

Edacational  Poblicatjons.       Qertnan  Series,   Ahn-Henn's  JFrentih  Series,  and 

—        Roffelt's  Qertnan  Readers,  the  excdUnce  of  which 

iB  signally  attested  by  their  cx^enntw  irUroduction  (without  the  aid  of  any  Agents)  * 
into  the  Public  Schools  of  New  York,  Milwankee,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Dayton, 
Hartford,  Bochester.  and  over  60  othdr  cities— also  to  DoiNirs  Rational  Readers, 
Reffelf  B  ArUhfnetics,  SchedleKs  Globes  and  Relief  Maps,  and  to  Kinderaarten 
Literature  and  Kindergarten  Gifts.— QevTinan  Books  a  specialty.  Large  stock 
on  hand.  Catalogues  sent  free.  —  No  AgenU  in  thejidd. 

E.  Steiger 9  22  &  24  Frankfort  Str.,  NEW  YORK. 

TEACHERS'  ASSISTANTS. 


Seienoe  of  Sdnoatlon  and  Art  of  Teaching,  by  John  Ogden,  A.  M. m.^.....^..  fl  60 

The  Teaehers*  Institute ;  or,  Familiar  Hints  to  Tonng  Teachers,  by  W.  B.  Fowls    1  9S 

Lessons  in  Objects— Oradnated  Series,  arranged  by  S.  A.  Shelden.......^ oio.    1  76 

School  OoTemment-A  Practical  Treatise,  by  F.  S.  Sewell,  A.  M........... .«».elo    1  60 

■daoatlon  of  American  Girls,  by  Anna  0.  Braoktt..^ .^.............^ .olo    1  76 

Sex  and  Education;  or,  A  Fair  Ohanoe  for  Oirls,  by  Idward  B.  Clarke,  M .  D.  oio.    1  16 
8ez  In  Sduoation— a  reply  te  the  above  book— Edited  by  Mrs.  Jnlia  Ward  Howe. 

do.    1  86 
The  Balldisg  of  a  Brain,  by  B.  B.  Clarke,  M.  D ^ ^ » .... ......clo.    1  26 

Any  of  the  above  books  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  retail  price. 

1-tf  BO  WEN,  8TBWABT  ft  CO.,  80  West  Wathington  st. 

J.  &  P.  GRAMLING, 

MERCHANT    TAILORS, 

AND  DBALXBS  IN 

READY  MADE  CLOTHING, 

SUITS'  nnunsmis  essss, 

TRUNKS  AND  VALISES, 

No.  35  East  Washington  Street 
nynTAyAPOjjSL  inb, 

Supffrtdv  Belli  of  Gosper  sDd  l^ia, 

Tinrfr  fJlMH,  Ciimt,  4^      rtiUr 

TATTDtJEEM  ATIf-T, 


tfV^.OOO  AGEETS,  Tpachers.  Stndsnta.  Men  and  Women  wanted  to  sell  THE 
CEMTEirNIAL  GAZETTEER  of  the  VNITEB  STATES.  Shows  the  grand 
results  of  100  of  Freedom  and  Progress.  New  and  complete.  Over  1,000  pages.  lUas- 
trated. 

It  is  a  Whole  IAhvmry,—BA9t»tn  Olobe.  Not  a  I«axDnr,  but  a  nocc— tty.— J»<<r- 
Omcm.    All  classes  bay  it,  and  agents  make  fk'om  f  100  to  $200  a  month. 

4^Wgnt  Qeneral  Agent  in  every  city  of  orer  10,000. 

lO-St  Address,  J.  €.  MeCVRBT  A  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


THIS  ii  ft  lint  oUm  OoUage,  ftod  !■  growing  rapidly  in  Inflaenoe  ftnd  •ffletonej. 
For  bMiity  ftnd  hsftltliftilneM,  Ita  location  ii  nnanrpMtod.    It  hM 

A  Classical  Course,  rSsj^fSsSd^ 
A  Scientific  Course,  isssrsi'^ 

An  Academic  Course  ais^ 

— »j — 

J   k  ^TCIfl  panne  the  Mune  coarM  of  study,  ftre  labject  to  the  same  ragnlatlonB. 
JLlAJUlJSid  mUoJ  tl>«  Mune  privllegea,  and  reoeiTe  the  eame  honore  m  gentlaaMB. 

Each  Bprinc  Term  «nd  6Mh  Fall  Term 

Ii  formed,  to  which,  by  moani  of  drill  and  leotnres,  epeoial  inetmetlon  it  g^wmm  In 
leaching. 

CALENDAIU-1873-74. 


S«CeM6«r'24— Fall  Term  commenced. 
Kowtmher  25lik— Fall  Term  closet. 
Z>0esmber  Sd— Winter  Term  commencee. 


Jfordk  3d— Winter  Term  oloeet. 
March  KMA— Spring  Term  comn 
J«NM  2d— Spring  Term  doses. 


EXPENSES.  The  absence  of  grog-shops,  eating  saloons,  and  other  allure- 
ments, leaves  bnt  Tew  inducements  to  wastefulness  of  money.  Two  hundred  dollan 
will  cover  all  the  necessary  expenses  of  a  Student  for  a  year,  and  seventy  dollars  is 
ample  for  the  longest  and  most  expensive  term. 

TUITION  FBB  TBBM. 

In  the  Academic  Department ^ ,^ ^.^  6  00 

In  the  Olassical  Department ^.,^,.^..,.^,^ 9  00 

In  the  Scientific  Department <  00 

Incidental  fee „ ^^    S  00 

Instruction  on  the  Piano,  extra ^ »....  10  00 

Use  of  Piano,  one  hour  a  day,  extra » S  00 

Instruction  in  Yooal  Music,  gratis. 

BOARD*  ^o%h  ladies  and  gentlemen  will  find  good  accommodations,  with  ftu- 
nished  rooms,  in  private  families,  at  three  dollan  to  three  dollan  and  a  half  per  week. 
Some  students  board  themselves,  and  some  board  in  clubs  at  one  dollar  and  a  half  per 
week. 

For  ftirther  information,  send  fbr  a  eatalogue. 

10»'7S  T.  0.  SMITH, 
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SHILDOH^S  READERi. 

A  NEW  AND  ATTRACTIVE  SERIES, 
(Prepctred    by  ^J^of.    E.  ^.    SSELDOI^, 

PUBLISHED  BY 

SCRIBNER,  ARMSTRONG  &  CO.,  N.Y. 

SUPERBLY  ILLUSTRATED  WITH    OVER    250  ENGRAVINGS 
FROM    ORIGINAL    DESIGNS. 

SHELD0N:S  PRIMER.  64  pp.,       -      -      -        Price,    20c, 
SHELDON'S  FIRST  READER,  SO  pp..      -      -        "      25c. 
SHELDOIV'S  SECOND  READER.  192  pp..      -       -    "      50c. 
SHELDON'S  THIRD  READER.  224  pp..     -      -        "       75c. 
SHELDON'S  FOURTH  READER,  320  pp.,     -      -    "  $1.25 
SHELDON'S  FIFTH  READER.      (Ready  in  June.) 

ADOPTED  FOR  USE,  in  whoia  or  in  part,  IN  THE  SCHOOLS  OF 

NEW  YORK. 

BROOKLYN, 

CLEVELAND,  O. 

SPRINGFIELD,  0. 

OSWEGO,  N.  Y. 

ELIZABETH.  N.  J. 

MANCHESTER,  IOWA* 
BATH,  ME. 

&c.,  &c.,  &c. 

Sheldon's  Readers  are  Recommended  as  *'  THE  BEST  "  by 

J.  W.  ARMSTRONCi.  Principal  of  Normal  School,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 
J.  H.  HOOSE,   Principal  of  Normal  School,  Courtiand,  N.  Y. 

M.  McVICAR,   Principal  of  Normal  School,  Potsdam,  N.  Y. 
CHAS.  D.  McLEAN,   Principal  of  Nomial  School,  Brockport,  N.  Y. 
WM.  J.  MILNE,  Principal  of  Normal  School,  Geneseo.  N.  Y. 

HENRY  B.  BUCKHAM,  Principal  of  Normal  School,  BiifTalo,  X.  Y. 

ALSO  RECOMMENDED   BY 

SEVENTEEN   PRINCIPALS  OF   BROOKLYN   SCHOOLS! 

AND  HOSTS  OF  OTHER  FIRST-CLASS  EDUCATORS. 

Copies  will  be  sent  post-paid  for  examination  or  introduction,  on  receipt 
of  two-thirds  retail  price. 

Address  THOMAS  CHARLES, 

Care  Hadlky  Brothers,  Booksellers, 

[Sec  next  page.]             63  it  65  Washington  Street,  CHICAGO. 

^tandiardl  TartJ 


PUBLISHED    BY 


SCRIBNER,  ARMSTRONG  &  CO.,  N.  Y. 


OVTOT'S   OEOORAPHIES. 

FOR  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 
GUYOT'S  ELEMENTARY  GEOGRAPHY:  Small  quarto,  fully  illustrated.  Price,      750. 
GUYOT'S  NEW  INTERMEDIATE  GEOGRAPHY.  Quarto,  fully  iUus.    "      $1.50 

FOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 
GUYOT'S  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY.    Royal  auarto,  elegantly  illustrated 

with  zoo  cuts  and  a8  maps,  of  which  6  are  double  page  maps.  124  pages.  Price,    $3^5 

INDEPENDENT    BOOKS. 

GUYOT'S  INTRODUCTION.     Admirably  fitted  to  be  a  text  book   for  oral 

lessons.     118  pages, Price,    $x.oo 

GUYOT'S  COMMON  SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHY "  a.00 

GUYOT'S  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHY.  This  is  Guyot's last  and 

best  book, for  Normal  Schools  and  H igh  Schools.  Maps  &  text  entirely  new,     *'  a,oo 

FELTER'S   ARITHMETICS. 

FELTER'S  PRIMARY  ARITHMETIC.  The  most  popular  ever  published.  Price,      30c 

FELTER'S  NEW  INTERMEDIATE  ARITHMETIC "  80c. 

FELTER'S   NEW   PRACTICAL   ARITHMETIC.      By  S.  H.  Peabody. 

An  entirely  new  book, ^   _• "    $1.00 

This  is  the  only  series  of  Arithmetics  in  which  mental  and  written  exer- 
cises are  successfully  combined  throughout. 

HADLET'S    GRAMMARS. 

HAD  LEY'S  LESSONS  IN  LANGUAGE.  An  Introdlction  to  the  study 
of  English  Cirammar.  Treats  practically  punctuation,  use  of  capitals, 
composition-writing,  letter  writing  and  correction  of  errors  in  speech . . .   Price,      60c. 

HADLEY'S  EN(iLISH  GRAMMAR.     Designed  for  an  adranced  course,. ..     '*     $1.00 
These  books  teach    the  science  of  the  language   through  the  use  of  it, 

rather  than  the  use  of  the  language  through  the  science  of  it. 

Williams  As  Soutberland's  Patent 
Copy   Books. 

PRIMARY  SERIES,  FIVE  BOOKS, Price,  loc.  each. 

ADVANCED  SERIES,  THREE  BOOKS, "     15c.  each, 

Vere  Foster's  Series  of  Drawing^  Books. 

The  only  books  on  the  subject  used  by  the  English  and  Irish  National  Schools- 
Adopted  by  the  Board  of  Education,  New  York Price,  15c.  per  book. 

COOLER'S  NATURAL  SCIENCE  SERIES. 

COOLEY'S  EASY  EXPERIMENTS  IN  PHYSICAL  SCIENCE Price,       75c 

COOLEY'S  ELEMENTARY  PHILOSOPHY "    St.oo 

COOLEY'S  ADVANCED  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY "      1.50 

COOLEY'S  ELEMENTARY  CHEMISTRY,  ..    '^      i.oc. 

COOLEY'S  ADVANCED  CHEMISTRY **      1.7 

COOLEY'S  ELEMENTARY  ASTRONOMY,  (in  preparation.) 

TENNSV'S  NATURAL  HISTORIES. 

TENNEY'S  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  ANIMALS, Price,  $2.00 

TENNEY'S  MANUAL  OF  ZOOLOGY, "         3.00 

These  books  arc  illustrated  with  over  500  engravings,  chiefly  of  American  animalf. 

HENRV  N.  DAY'S  WORKS. 

DAY'S  YOUNG  COMPOSER Price,  $i.ao 

DAY'S  ENGLISH  COMPOSITION, "         1.50 

DAY'S  ART  OF  DISCOURSE "  1.50 

DAY'S  ELEMENTS  OF  LOGIC '         1.50 

DAY'S  ENGLISH   LITERATURE "         a.aj 


g 


^ 
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l3^The  most  of  the  above  books  are  new,  fresh,  and  up  with  the  times,  and  we  cordially 
invite  educators  to  compare  them  with  others.     Sent  for  examination  or  introduction  on  re- 
ceipt of  two-thirds  retail  price,  and  for  exchange  at  one-half  retail  price. 
For  circulars,  catalogue:  and  books,  address 

mionias  OIia.i*les9 

Care  Hadlev  Brothers,  Booksellers,  63  &  65  Washington  St,  CHICAGO. 
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TERRE  HAUTE,  IND. 

This  Imtltntlon  !•  now  thoronghly  organised,  and  Is  doing  an  efficient  work. 
It  ia  the  Profeaeional  School  for  the  Teachers  of  the  State.     Two  courses  of  In- 
struction haye  been  arranged  i  an  Elementary  and  an  Advanced  course. 
The  design  of  the  first  Is  to  thoroughly  qualify  Toung  Hen  and  Women   f»r, 

TEACHING  IN  THE  COUNTRY  SCHOOLS, 

and  in  the  different  grades  of  the  GITT  80HOOL8,  below  the  High  School. 

The  design  of  the  second  is  to  qualify  the  Student  for  teaching  in  the  higher  grades 
at  the  Public  Schools. 

EXPENSIS: 

TviTXOH  IS  Feee.  Board,  including  ftiel  and  lights,  can  be  obtained  in  good  families 
for  13  60  to  94  60  per  week.  By  renting  rooms,  and  boarding  themselves,  Students  can 
reduce  their  expenses  to  less  than  S2.60  per  week. 

The  Fall  Term  will  begin  September  8th,  1875.  and  will  close  Dec.  21st. 

Schools  for  observation  and  practice  are  connected  with  the  Normal  School. 

For  farther  information,  send  for  a  Oatalogue. 

Township  Trustees  and  school  officers  generally  are  invited  to  send  their  addresses, 
«nd  Catalogues  will  be  sent  to  them. 


WM.  A.  JONES.  Prest 

5-ly  Indiana  State  Mormal  Solio^I. 

THE 

COMECTICTTT  MUTUAL 

Life  Insurance  Company, 
i3:j^k,t:foi^d,  oonsri^NrBCTioTrT. 

o 

ASSETS,  Jan.  1, 187 5,        -  -       $40,443,696 

ANNUAL  INCOME,  over      -  -    10,000,000 


Inorease  of^Assets  daring  1874,        *.         .         .         .         $2,768,472 
Batio  of  Expenses  to  Beoeipts  in  1874,  -         -         8.06  per  cent. 

JtS^Activej  reliable  Agents  wanted. 

Teachers  desirous  of  employing  their  vacations  profitably,  can  find  no 
better  and  surer  method  than  this. 

Address  BRAINARD  RORISON, 

General  Agent  for  Indianoy 

No.  18,  East  Washington  St., 
7-tf  Indianapolis. 


STILL  IS  ADVAirCEt 

THE  ANDREWS  "TRIUMPH." 


Over  360,000  now  in  use.     JSv» 
ery  Beat  guaranteed  for  four  yeare. 


SCHOOL  DESK  AND  SEAT, 

THE  BEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

We  confidently  offer  the  Triamph  m  beyond  all  comparison  the  Beet  School  Deak  in 
the  market.  Any  candid  examiner  can  be  continced  of  its  superior  merit  by  peraoael 
examination.  More  than  HALF  the  new  School  Houses  of  Indiana  are  seated  with  St, 
and  we  hare  yet  to  hear  of  the  first  case  of  dissatisfaction.  The  SUPSBIOB  WORK- 
MANSHIP and  FINISH  of  our  Furniture  makes  its  cost  greater  than  that  of  most 
other  manufacturers,  but  our  nnequaled  facilities  and  immense  trade  enable  us  to  meet 
any  JIbiiora6<e  CompelUion..    Don't  forget  to  eorretpond  with  us  b^ore  yen  bujf. 

Globes,  Maps,  Charts, 

PhiloBophioal  Apparatus, 
Fhysiologioal  Charts, 
Diotionaries, 

Trustees'  and  Teachers* 
Beoords. 

Blackboards,  Crayons,  Liquid  Slatiog,  Patdnt 
Erasers  and  everything  required  in  the  School 
Boom. 


Church  and  Hall  Seating  and  Office  Furniture  a  Specialty. 

Promptness^  Honest  Work,  Square  Dealing, 

C.  E.  DICKINSON  &  CO. 

36  Sonth  Meridian  Street,  Indianapelis. 
C.  Z.  DICKINSON.  J.  S.  SMITH. 

4-Cf 


The  Departments  at  Washington  take 

WOECESTEE'S  DICnOITART. 


Bi:AIf  WHAT  THEY  SAY. 

DIPABTMBMT  OF  8TATI. 

Wabhikoton,  Maj  14, 1874. 
Tbomas  M.  Bbbwkr,  Esq.,  No.  47,  Fnnklin  St.,  Boaton. 

Sib:— I  bftYe  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt,  thit  morning,  of  yoar  letter  of 
the  4th  nltlmo,  saying  that  it  has  been  pnblioly  stated  that  Worcester's  Quarto  Dlc- 
tionarir  is  not  considered  as  an  authority  in  any  Department  of  the  OoTeroment,  and 
inqnlnng  whether  this  Is  a  fact  as  reg^ards  the  Department  of  State.  In  reply;  I  hare  to 
say,  that  such  is  not  the  fact  as  regards  this  Department  On  the  contrary,  we  have 
frequent  occasion  to  refer  to  that  Dictionary,  and  regard  it  aff  a  valuable  aid  and  au- 
thority. 

I  have  the  honor  to  bf,  sir,  your  obedient  sevrant,  HAMILTON  TISH. 

DBPABTMKNT  OF  JUSTICE. 

WASHiNOTOir,  Feb.  24, 1874. 
Gentlkmeh:— Your  agent  has  called  my  attention  to  a  circular  said  to  have  been 
"issued  by  the  publishers  of  Webster's  Dictionary,  and  widely  circulated,"  to  the  effect 
that  Worcester's  Dictionaries  have  been  discarded  by  Congress  and  the  Departments  of 
OoVernment,  and  that  Webster's  is  the  only  dictionary  recogoiaed  as  authority. 

What  is  meant  by  discarding  one  dictionary  and  adopting  another,  I  do  not  know ; 
but  I  am  willing  to  say  that  in  the  Department  of  Justice  both  dictionaries,  as  well  as 
Biobardson's,  are  deposited  in  the  library  and  used  for  reference.  Each  official  of  the 
Department,  of  course,  has  its  own  authority  for  apelllug,  but  in  all  printing  done  nn- 
der  mjr  direction,  the  authority  of  Dr.  Worcester  is  adopted  as  the  standard. 

I  remain  very  respectfully  yours,  CLEMENT  HUGH  HILL. 

To  Messrs.  Bbxwzb  A  Tilsstom,  Boston. 

TBSASUBT  DEPA BTMENT, 

Offiok  07  THB  Sbcbxtabt,  Feb.  20, 187^. 
Meeari.  Bbbwbb  A  Tilbstoh,  Publishers  of  Worcester's  Dictionaries. 

Obhtlxmbh  :~I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  note  of  the  18th 
init.,  in  which  you  state  that  a  circular  has  been  issued  by  the  publishers  of  Webster'a 
Dictionary,  and  widely  distributed,  to  the  eifect  that  Worcester's  Dictionaries  have 
been  discarded  by  Congress  and  the  Departments  of  Oovernment,  and  that  Webster  is 
the  only  dictionary  recognised  as  authority.  You.  request  me  to  state  whether  any 
such  action  has  been  taken  by  this  Department.  In  reply  thereto,  I  have  to  say  that 
both  Worcester's  and  Webster's  Dictionaries  are  used  for  reference  In  the  Treasury 
Department,  but  that  Worcester's  Is  relied  upon  as  the  stendard  for  spelling  in  the 
printing  done  under  the  direction  of  this  Department. 

Very  respectfully,  WM.  A.  BIOHABDSON,  SecreUry. 

SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION. 

Washihqtoiv,  Feb.  20, 1874. 
Gbhtlbmbn  :— At  the  commencement  of  the  operations  of  this  Institution,  I  referred 
the  ouestion  as  to  the  Dictionary  the  Smithsonian  should  adopt  as  the  standard  for 
spelling  and  definitions,  to  a  committee  of  literary  gentlemen,  and  on  their  recom- 
mendation adopted  that  of  Worcester,  whieh  has  been  continued  as  the  standard  to  tbe 
present  time.  Yenrs  very  truly,  JOSEPH  HENBY, 

Db.  T.  M.  Bbewbb.'  Sec'y  Smithsonian  Institution, 

LIBBABY  OF  C0NGBES8. 

WASHivoTOit,  Feb.  20, 1S74. 
Obtnlbhkn  :— The  report  having  been  made  that  Webster's  EuglUh  Dictionary 
adopted  as  the  standard  by  national  officers,  to  the  exclusion  of  Worcester's,  I  take 
occasion  to  say  that  so  far  as  the  Library  of  Congress  is  concerned,  Webster  has  nevei 
been  followed  In  orthography  in  printing  its  catalogues,  reports,  or  any  otherdocuments 
On  the  contrary,  wherever  proofs  fk-om  the  Congressional  Printing  Office  ehibody  the 
innovations  upon  Euglish  orthography  as  established  by  the  usage  of  all  great  writers 
whieh  Webster  introduced,  they  are  invariably  retnrned  with  corrections  restoring  the 
eitabUshed  spelling  by  Worcester  and  the  usage  of  all  great  English  writers. 

Very  respectfully,  A.  B.  8P0FF0BD,  Librarian  of  Congress 

BBEWJBR  A  TIIiESTOir,  Pnbllslierm  Boston,  Ham. 
B.  W.  PUTNAM.  Agent, 

S-tf  113  and  116  State  St.,  Ghicagc 


SFICELAND  ACADEMY 

This  popular  Institution  is  prepared  to  receive  students  at  any  time. 
And  to  give  them  thorough  instruction  in  all  that  pertains  to  a  good 
practical  Education. 

Oixir  Sx>eolctltles 

Are  to  fit  students  for  College,  and  premre  teachers  for  Public  Schools. 

Classical  Scientific  and  Commercial  Departments  are  sustained. 

A  three  years'  High  School  course  affords  opportunities  bat  little  infe* 
rior  to  most  colleges,  at  much  less  expense.  Both  sexes  have  equal  priv- 
ileces.  Students  have  access  to  extensive  Libraries,  Chemical  and  Philo- 
sophical Apparatus,  Geological  Cabinets.  Several  excellent  literary  so- 
cieties are  sustained. 

Board  can  be  had  in  the  village  for  $3  to  $8.25  per  week,  including 
separate  rooms,  fuel,  lights,  etc.  A  Boardins  Hall,  with  furnished  rooms, 
gives  an  opportunity  to  those  who  wish  to  board  themselves,  of  saving 
from  $1  to  $2  per  week.  A  great  nuiny  rooms  in  the  village  can  also  he 
had  by  those  who  wish  to  board  themselves. 

•Partlenlar  Attention  giTen  to  getting  pood  sItaatioDs  for  Toung  Ladios. 

Terms  in  advance  in  High  School  from  86  oents  to  $1  per  week.  In  Oommercial  De* 
partment,  per  week,  $1.    In  Grammar  School,  75  cents. 

TboM  who  take  lesions  In  Music  pay  a  small  additional  fee  for  use  of  inatramaat 
and  instraction. 

The  Special  Normal  Term  will  begin  Jnly  27,  and  continue  flye  weeks.  The  Begalar 
Fall  term  will  commence  September  7,  and  contine  flfteen  weeks. 

Spioeland  is  situated  in  Henry  county,  Indiana,  2^  miles  north  of  Dnnrelth,  aad  S 
couth  of  Newcastle,  to  which  places  dally  route  lines  are  established. 

For  further  informrtion  or  Catalogues,  address 
.  6-tf  TIHOTHT  WIIi»OBr,  Principal. 

Is  again  called  to  the  Hew  Praetieal  Speller,  which  contains  noyel  atraBg*- 
Bents  of  Orthographic  Exercisesi  elaborately  and  carefully  prepared  fbr  the  pnrpooe 
of  sympUfyiDg,  Yivifying,  and  exciting  an  interest  in  the  study  of  Spelling;  al«o,  with 
a  view  to  facilitating,  hastening  and  increasing  beneficial  results. 

It  was  used,  last  winter,  by  many  schools  in  several  States,  with  excellent  suceeas. 
Hundreds  of  teachers  are  preparing  to  introduce  it  next  winter. 

We  hare  many  such  testimonials  as  the  following : 

'*Tonr  book  has  many  novel  and  praiseworthy  features."  X.  A.  Sheldon,  A.  M., 
Principal  of  Normal  School,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 

•*  It  i«  ths  best  Spelling  Book  I  have  ever  seen.*'  A.  Holbrook,  A.  M.,  N.  K.  School, 
Lebanon,  Ohio, 

It  is  being  revisvd.  Retail  price,  40  cts.;  Examination,  80  cts.;  Introductory,  87  eta. 
.     Address  GEORGE  B.  STITEFS, 

8-2  No.  39,  W.  Fourth  St.,  OinctnnatI,  O. 


The  Mutual  Benefit  Life  Insurance  Comply 

OP 

•  m 

Organized  in  1845.  Strictly  mutual.  No  stockholders.  Assets  Jan- 
uary 1,  1875,  $dO,53S,429.94.  Ihirin^  the  last  thirty  years  it  has  paid  to 
widows  and  orphans  $17,000,000,  and  paid  in  dividends  over  $16,000,000. 
Policies  issued  on  all  legitimate  plans.  Live  agents  wanted  in  every 
county  in  Indiana,  on  liberal  terms. 

D.  L.  WOOD  &  CO.,  State  Agents, 

Rooms  16  and  16,  Talbott  Block,  N.  W.  comer  Market  and  Pennsyl- 
Tania  streets,  Indianapolis.  S-lOt 


ECLECTIC  EDUCATIONAL  SERIES. 

THE  BEST  BOOBS  at  the  LOWEST  PBIC3S 

MoGoffey's  Headers.         Harvey's  Iiangnage  Course, 
Bay's  Arithmetios,  Eoleotio  Series  of  Geographies, 

White's  Arithmetio8»        Eoleotio  System  of  Penmanships . 
Brown's  Physiology,         Venahl^s  U.  S.  History, 
Norton's  Physios,  -  Eoleotio  Olassioal  Series, 

Andrews's  Constitution,  Buffet's  French  Method, 
etc.,  etc.,  eto. 

Descriptive  €ircalarj«  and  Price-I«isto  to  any  address. 

WILSON,  HOTSLE  &  CO.,  Publlslvdrs, 

€IN€IIf HATI  and  NEW  TORK. 

Attention  is  respectfully  invited  to  the  following  Armouncement  of 

UnSVr  BOOKS,  JTTST  FtrBMSHEP 

BABVET'S  LANGUAQE  LSSSONS. 


Flrat  Lessons  In  the  English  Language,  by  Thomas  "W.  Harvey,  A.  M.,  author 
of  Blementarj  Qrammar  and  Practical  Oranynar  of  the  English  Language,  and  of 
the  Graded  School  Headers.  12mo.  80  pp.  Illustrated.  Price  30  cents.  Single 
sample  copies  and  supplies  for  first  introduction,  22  cents;  supplies  for  introduction 
in  exchange  for  other  corresponding  books  in  use,  16  cents  per  copy. 

THALHBIMBB'S  HISTOBY  OF  BNgLAlTD. 

A  History  of  England  for  the  use  of  Schools,  by  M.  B,  Thalhelxuer,  author  of 
Ancient  and  Medisatal  and  Modern  History.  12ibo.,  288  pp.  Illustrated.  SI  50. 
Supplies  for  first  introduction  and  single  sample  copies  for  examination  with  a- 
Tiew  to  first  introduction,  91.13  per  copy.  ^ 

BAY'S  PIFFBBSNTIAL  AND  INTBgBAL  CALCULUS. 

Elements  of  the  Infinitesimal  Calculus,  with  numerous  examples  and  applications  t« 
Analysis  and  Geometry,  by  James  Gh.  Olark,  A.  M.,  Prof.  In  William  Jewell 
CoUese.  8vo.,  sheep,  440  pp.  S2.26.  Supplies  for  first  Introduction,  and  single 
sample  copies  for  examination  with  a  view  to  first  introduction,  91.69  per  copy. 

SOEUYLBB'S  TBIQONOMETBY  AND  MENSUBATION. 

Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry  and  Mensuration,  t>y  A.  Sohuyler,  IjIj.  1>., 
Professor  of  Applied  Mathematics  and  Logic,  in  Baldwin  UnlTerslty.  Author  of 
Principles  of  fjogic,  Oomplete  Algebra,  and  Suryeying  and  Narigation.  8vo., 
cloth,  184  pp.,  and  Logarithmic  Tables.  Sl.60.  Supplies  for  first  introduction^ 
and  single  sample  copies  for  examination  with  a  view  to  first  introduction,  $1.13. 

HBPBUBN'S  ENgLISH  BHBTOBIC, 

A  Manual  of  English  fihetorlo  designed  for  the 
Oolleges,  by  A.  D.  Hepburn,  Professor  in 
cloth,  280  pp.  $1.25.  single  sample  copy  and  i 
for  introduction  in  exchange  for  other  correspo 

HABTEY'S  BBADBBS  AND  SPBLLEB. 

The  Graded  School  First  Header,  Second  Beader,  Third  Header,  Fourth  Header,  Fifth 
Reader,  and  the  Graded  School  Primary  Speller,  by  Thos.  W.  Harvey,  A.  M., 
author  of  Harvey's  Language  Oourse.  Carefully  graded,  splendidly  illustrated, 
and  embodying  the  best  Headiog  and  Spelling  Methods. 


A  Manual  of  English  fihetorlo  designed  for  the  use  of  classes  in  High  Schools  and 
Oolleges,  by  A.  D.  Hepburn,  Professor  in  Davidson  College,  N.  C.  12mo., 
cloth,  280  pp.  $1.25.  single  sample  copy  and  supplies  for  first  introduction,  94c. ; 
for  introduction  in  exchange  for  other  corresponding  books  in  use,  63c. 


*Send  fwr  Descriptive  dreidar. 

WILSON,  HIKZLS  &  00.,  FubUsliers. 

9.tf  Clneinnatl  and  Hew^T^rk. 


FRENCH'S  SERIES  OF  ARITEUSTICS 

FRENCH'S  FIRST  LESSONS  IN  NUMBERS. 
Retail,  iO  cts.  Introduction,  27  cts.  Exchange,  20  cto. 

FRENCH'S  ELEMENTARY  ARITHMETIC. 

Retail,  50  cts.  Introductory,  84  cts.  Exchange,  25  cts. 

.     FRENCH'S  COMMON  SCHOOL  ARITHMETIC. 

Retail,  $1.00.  Introduction,  67  cts.  Exchange,  50  cts. 


THE  MOST  COMPLETE,  PRACTICAL,   AND   CAREFULLV 

GRADED  SERIES  OF  ARITHMETICS 

VET  PUBLISHED, 


The  following  are  some  of  the  leading  features : 

1.  The  ILLUSTRATIONS  are  object-lessons  taken  from  nature. 

2.  The  PROBLEMS  are  taken  from  the  actual  transactions  of  daily 
businesB,  and  are  stated  in  correct  business  language. 

8.  All  METHODS  of  OPERATION  are  based  upon  principles,  andFBnrci- 
PLES  precede  rules. 

4.  The  books  are  strictly  progressive.  No  definition,  principle,  or 
rule  is  needlessly  repeated.    Much  time  and  study  are  thereby^Aaved  to 

the  pupil. 

5.  In  the  Manual  of  Suggestions  the  author  makes  himself  practi- 
cally present  with  each  teacher  by  pointed  and  practical  direetions  touch- 
ing nearly  all  the  subjects  of  the  various  books.  These  suggestions 
constitute  an  appendix  to  each  book,  and  are  of  great  practical  value  to 
teachers. 

French's  Arithmetics,  because  more  practical,  and  better  adapted 
to  School  use  than  any  other  series,  have  met  with  success  unparalleled 
in  the  history  of  school  books,  as  shown  by  their  rapid  and  ext^isive 
introduction. 

Very  favorable  terms  are  offered  for  Introduction  or  Exchange. 
9^  See  prices  above. 

Address  J.  M.  OLCOTT, 

4-tf  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


VWM  tnilYERSITY, 

Tlie  State  Airricnl^nral  and  MeeluMileal  C«lleffe.       , 

THE  NEXT  ACADEMIC  YEAR  OF 

-VT-XXjXj  OiPEJM"  SESI'T.   le.  1875. 
Foung  Women  admitted  on  same  condition  as  Toung  Men, 
For  further  information  in  reference  to  conditiops  of  admission,  etc., 
send  for  the  Univereity  Register.    Address 

A.  C.  SHORTRIDGE,  President, 
8-tf  Lafayette,  Indiana. 

JUST    PUBI^ISHKD. 

Eidpath's  School  History, 

OF  TEOS  UMITED  STATES. 

Educators  are  earnestly  invited  to  critically  examine  this  new  and  val- 
uable work.  Among  its  many  distinctive  excellencies  are  the  unity,  ac- 
curacy aiid  brilliancy  of  the  Narrative;  its  freedom  from  prejudice  and 
partiality;  the  elegance,  beauty  and  originality  of  the  Style;  and  its 
superb  Illustrations.  These  consist  of  beautifully  colored  chronological 
charts,  applying  the  objective  method  to  the  study  of  History;  a  aeries 
of  progressive  maps,  showing  the  territorial  growth  and  changes  of  the 
country;  numerous  topographical  diagrams,  and  over  forty  first-class 
portraits  of  the  most  aistinguished  characters  who  have  figured  in  our 
history. 

Scores  of  able  critics  have  congratulated  the  author  on  his  signal  suc- 
cess in  adapting  the  work  to  the  need  of  both  teacher  and  student. 

Price,  $1.75.  Copies  for  examination  to  teachers  and  school  officers 
on  receipt  of  half  pric'le. 

Specimen  pages  sent  free  on  application. 

JONES  BROTHERS  &  CO.,  Publishers. 

8- 178  Elm  Street,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Graded  Singers  for  Day  Schools. 

BY  0.  BLACKMAN  AND  E.  E.  WHITTEMORE. 

The  regular  teacher  cao  use  them  aucceesfally,  and  thb  matic  teacher  will  find  them 
admirabla  for  his  work>  From  the  nix-year  old  td  the  gradaate  of  the  high  or  normal 
school,  some  ooe  of  these  books  is  adapted  to  every  one  who  Is  in  the  process  of  getting 
an  education. 

No.  1  is  intended  to  commence  the  stndy  of  singing  in  the  Primary  Department.  In 
the  Olilcago  schools  it  carries  the  pupil  through  the  lower  four  grades,  occupying  abou 
three  years  of  time.    Price,  25  cents  each;  $2.40  per  doKen. 

No.  2  is  complete  in  itself,  and  is  adapted  to  Intermediate  and  District  Schools, 
whether  graded  or  not.  Also  well  adapted  to  Female  Seminaries,  etc.  Price,  60  cents 
each;  S4.80  per  dozen. 

No.  .3,  being  a  beantifue  collection  of  music,  arranged  in  throe  parts,  is  also  adapted 
to  the  wants  of  Female  SemiDariee.    Price,  76  cents  each;  $7.20  per  do«en. 

No.  4  is  intended  for  High  Schools  and  all  adult  classes  of  mtzod  voices  when  the 
fonr  parts  ars  combined.  A  useful  chorus-book,  containing  selections  from  the  mas- 
ters, and  many  pieces  suitable  for  doting  exeroises,  concerts,  etc.  Price,  $1  each;  $9.60 
per  doaen.    Specimen  copy  mailed  upon  receipt  of  retail  price.    Published  by 

s-st  JOHN  CBLIJBCH  A  CO.,  Clneiniiatl,  O. 


PENMANSHIP. 

H.  HA  WORTH'S  Copy-Slip  System  embnces  a  fall  coaraeof  Ptnta^vehip 
on  the  OBJECT-LESSON  plan,  in  the  form  of  two  eets  of  Oopy-Sllps,  boond  eo  as  to 
open  easily  at  any  page,  and  deeigaed  to  be  used  with  blank  boo^  or  foolscap. 

t^^ Teachers  who  understand  it  are  universally  pleased  vnih  iL 

Haworth's  Haaif »!  of  Penmanfitalp  is  the  clearest  and  most  ByteBatic 
manual  in  the  market.  The  Primary  Slips  cost,  retail,  30  cents ;  for  introdnction,  20 
cents,  ^he  Intermediate  Slips  cost,  retail,  60  cents ;  for  introdnctioy,  30  cents.  Tbe 
Manual,  80  coqts,  with  reduction. 

For  sale  at  JOHNSON  ft  HUNT'S,  successors  to  Jesse  D.  Carmichael,  Indianapolfa. 
Cincinnati :  Bobert  Clarke. 

5-tf  MARIETTA  HA  WORTH,  Liberty,  IbiL 

SUCCESSORS  TO  J.  D-  CARMICHAEL, 

WH0LB8ALS  AHA  BKTAIL 

BMk00ller  and  Stafimw 

SCH<X)L  AND  BLANK  BOOKS. 

TEEOLOaiCAL  AND  UISCSLLANSOUS  B00E8, 

Sonday  School  Libraries;  Singing  Books  for  Churches,  Day  Schools  and  Sabbatb 
Sohools.    Also  a  good  variety  of  German  books ;  Sabbath  and  Day  School  Carda. 

No.  6o  EAST  WASHINGTON  ST, 

IJVJOIANA.3POJL.I8,  INJO. 


TXAOHEBS.->Best  Discounts   given,  and  a  seat  and  desk  for  Teachers  f 
Tislting  the  city.  5-1/ ' 

Indiana  State  University 

BLOOMINGTON,    INDIANA. 


Tuition  Free  for  all,  and  in  every  Department  of  the  University.  Terms  la  the 
regular  course,  Collegiate  and  Law,  begin  as  follows:  First  Term,  Sept.  IT,  1874; 
Second  Term,  Jan.  2d,  1876;  Third  Term,  April  8th,  1875. 

Continues  nine  months.  From  September  10th  to  17th,  will  be  devoted  to  the  exami* 
nation  of  candidates  for  admission  to  the  Freshman  Class,  at  which  all  wishing  to  eater 
the  University  are  earnestly  requested  lo  be  present.  Arrangements  are  made  fer  the 
admission  of  students  to  the  University  on  certificate  from  such  high  schools  as  the 
State  Board  of  Education  have  named,  without  re-examination.  The  study  of  Greek 
will  hereafter  be  commenced  in  the  Freshman  Class.  Ladies  are  admitted  on  the  sama 
terms  and  entitled  to  the  same  privileges  as  gentlemen. 

This  Department  is  located  at  Indianapolis,  and  began  on  the  18th  of  October,  1874.. 
Letters  of  inquiry  respecting  this  Department  should  be  addressed  to  C.  B.  Wright, 
M.  D.,  Secretary  of  the  Medical  Faculty. 

For  catalogues  or  information,  address  B.  C.  FOSTEB, 

JoH«  I.  MosBisoii,  SecreUry. 

9'tt  Pres.  Trustees.  Blobmington,  1"^ 


D.    APP.LETON    &  CO.'S 

NEW  SCHOOL  PUBLICATIONS. 


nUT  BOOK  Iir  EOOI.OOT.    Bj  Prof.  Iowaso  S.  Moms.    Prloo,  f  1.26. 
TOVWLAM'B  HEW  CKEKISTBT.  Bvery thing  brought  ap  to  d»t«.  Prloo  f  1.71. 


Clieiiitotry.  Oeology. 

Phyatcfl.  Physical  O^offrapliy* 

Astroii«iiijr.  Phyal«losy. 

Prle«y  SO  eenta  eacli. 

PBIHEKS  OF  HISTOBT.  Greeoo,  Borne,  Karope,  BngUnd.  Price,  30o.  oa 


KBVftPS  finCW  STflTEK  OF  MVBHTIVB  DBAWIHCi. 

Adapted  to  the  reqniremente  of  all  Sohoole.  It  !•  the  oaly  complete  graded  oownw 
pvbliahed.  It  is  thoroughly  practical,  aod  oao  be  eacceeefQlly  need  in  claoeee  by  teaoli* 
«n  who  bare  had  no  epecial  preparation  or  training  for  teaching  thla  ftttjeot. 

TIm  oonrie  coneiste  of  the  following : 

8TNTHBT10  SBBIIS.  Fonr  Drawing  Booke  and  a  Manual  for  Teachers.  Prloa  of 
Books,  80  cents  each.    Manual,  76  cents. 

▲K ALTTIO  8BBII8.  Six  Books  and  a  Teacher's  Manual.  Price  of  ]|^ks,  S5  osuto 
••eh.    Manual,  76  cents. 

PIB8PB0TIY1  SIBIBS.    Four  Books,  80  cents  each.    Manual,  76  cents. 


Comeirs  Oeoffraplilefl.  Qnackenbos's  HIstoHco. 

i^nackenbofl's  tiranmiar*.  i^nackeiibofl's  ▲rithmetlak 

Toamans'  Botanies.  Tonmaiis'  Bot.  Cliarts. 

IjoelKyear's  Asironomy.  Qnackenbos's  Pbilosopliy* 

Harkness's  Ijatin  Series.  Wra^e's  Oermaii  Series. 

HUMUey's  First  Oreek.  Hadlcy's  Oreek  Or 


Our  new  Xduoatiohal  Oataloovb,  embracing  oTer  800  Standard  Text-books,  and  tb» 
■dncational  Record,  mailed  free  to  any  address  on  application. 

Address  D.  B.  TXAZIT, 

18  West  Washington  St..  ladlaoapoUi. 
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Information  for  all  Interested  in  Educational 
AflBstirs. 


THE  XjA.R.C3-EST 

irOBUAL  SCHOOL  VS  TBS  WEST. 


THE  NORMAL  SCHOOL  AND  BUSINESS  INSTITUTE  at  Va]p»- 
niso,  Indiana,  has  opened  its  third  year  with  an  attendance  of  nearly  eight 
HUNDRED  STUDENTS,  an  increase  of  too  over  any  previous  term.  More  than 
400  of  last  yceals  students  are  with  us  again.  Winter  term  will  open  No- 
vember 23. 

The  enrollment  is  being  rapidly  increased  by  daily  arrivals,  and  yet  there 
is  an  abundance  of  room  for  all  who  may  desire  to  come. 

Present  valuation  of  buildings,  |icx),ooo. 

Students  can  enter  at  any  time  and  find  classes  adapted  to  their  wants.  AH 
have  the  privilege  of  selecting  their  own  studies  and  advancing  as  rapidly  as 
they  may  desire. 

Especial  attention  is  given  to  the  training  of  teachers  for  their  work.  Be* 
ginning,  Advanced,  and  Review  Classes  are  formed  in  each  of  the  Common 
and  Higher  branches  at  the  opening  of  every  term.  All  the  advantages  of  a 
regular  Commercial  College  are  enjoyed.  A  thorough  Business  Course  can 
be  taken  without  extra  charge.  Instrumental  Music,  Drawing,  Phonognphj, 
and  Telegraphy,  at  low  rates.  Thorough  drills  in  Penmanship,  Elocutioo, 
Debating  and  Vocal  Music,  without  Extra  Charge. 


Expenses  are  less  here  than  at  any  other  School 

Tuition,  $7  per  term.  Board  and  furnished  room,  $2  to  $2.50  per  week. 
Our  Boarding  Houses  are  all  new,  neatly  furnished  and  well  cared  for,  henoe 
the  difficulties  experienced  by  those  having  large  boarding  houses,  poorly  fur- 
nished and  uncared  for,  are  unknown  here.  Everything  is  made  as  home- 
like as  possible. 

The  only  recommendation  in  favor  of  the  school  is,  tAa^  if  the  Studeni  is 
dissatisfied  in  any  of  the  departments^  his  money  will  be  refunded. 

The  school  is  open  to  visitors  at  all  times.  A  most  cordial  invitation  is  ex- 
tended to  the  friends  of  Education  everywhere  to  visit  our  institution  and  be- 
come familiar  with  its  workings. 


Bend  vs  y«ar  Hanie  and  Addrew, 

And  receive  in  return  our  New  Catalogue,  just  issued,  which  will  be  for- 
warded free  of  charge.  We  will  be  glad  to  have  you  examine  it  whether 
you  anticipate  attending  school  or  not. 

Address,  H.  B.  BBOWIf,  PrincipoL 
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STRAIGHT  WOOD  and  WROUGHT  IRON 


Gilchrist's  ''Economic"  School  Desk, 

STRONG,    COMFORTABLE,    HANDSOME,    CHEAP, 


Owning  my  own  Factory,  paying  no  rents  or  royalties,  I  can  furnish 
a  No.  I  desk  at  reasonable  prices.     For  terms  or  samples,  address 

F.  M.  GILCHRIST, 
10-6m  Greenfield,  Hancock  co.,  Ind. 


IBftW 


!■  tbe  only  one  ranniug  SPECIAL 
DAILY  LINES  OF  THROUGH 
COACHES,  M  follnws: 
For  all  points  in  IOWA,  NSBBAS- 
KA,  and  California.  The  midnight 
train  fm  Indianapolis  with  throagh 
coach  to  Omaha,  arrives  next  morn- 
i«g,  one  train  in  advance  of  other 
lines,  cwnnecting  direct  with  the 
:  trrjfrti  u.i  .'^ku  hiii>M  v^^  ,  nut.\  Hit  \\i*>n  t,  iS  the  Territories  and  the  Pacific  coast; 
alio  ft,»r  LiDCulL  imnJ  ull  j^uiiji*  in  Ni^bj  ]k.«k4i. 

The  evening  train  from  Indianapolis,  with  sleeper  to  Bnrllngton,  arrives  at  Omaha 
next  evening,  only  one  night  ont,  giving  passengers  the  advantnge  of  s  -cnring  sleeping 
ear  accommodations  for  California  before  the  arrival  of  traius  by  other  routes  Both 
connect  at  Bnrllngton  or  Ottnmwa  for  Keoknk.  Cedar  Rapids,  Marshal  I  town,  Dea 
Moines,  St.  Paul,  and  all  points  in  Iowa.  O^tyonr  tickets  via  Indianapolis  and  Peoria. 
FOB  ROCK  ISLAND  and  DATBNPORT.— The  evening  and  midnight  trains  from 
IndlanftpoUs,  running  through  Peoria  and  Oalva,  arrive  at  Rock  Island  and  Daven- 
port  in  advance  of  all  other  routes,  making  but  one  change  of  cars  for  points  in 
Northern  Illinois  and  Iowa.    Get  your  tickets  via  Indianapolis  and  Peoria. 

For  all  points  in  KANSAS,  COLORADO  and  the  SOUTHWEST,  the  evening  train 
from  Indianapolis,  with  through  coach  via  Danville,  and  Qiiincy,  and  Sleeper  via  Peo- 
riaand  Galesbnrg,  arrives  at  Kansas  City,  St.  J<»sepb,  Atchison  and  Leavei>worth  next 
evening,  being  the  only  line  without  a  transfer  The  ml'inigbt  train  from  Indianapolis 
Tia  Danville  or  Peoria  Quincy,  arrives  in  Kansas  City,  St.  Joseph.  Atchison  and  Leav- 
enworth next  morning,  connecting  close  with  all  roads  diverging  from  those  points. 
Get  your  tickets  via  Iildianapolis  and  Quincy. 
NEW  ROUTE  TO  TEXAS.— The  midnight  train  from  Indianapolis  via  Danville  or 
Peoria  and  Hannilwl,  Mo.,  makes  close  connection  with  the  M  K.  and  T.  Railway, 
forming  tbe  onlv  route  to  Sedalia,  Ft.  Scott,  Parsons,  Houston,  Galveston  and  pointa 
in  Northern  and  Central  Texas,  without  a  transfer.  The  evening  train  from  Indiaoap- 
ois,  with  Through  Coach  via  Danville  and  Sleeper  via  Peoria,  makes  cloee  connection 
Tia  Danville  or  Peoria  and  Hannib*!  for  Sedalia,  Ft.  Scott  and  Parsons.  Get  yomr 
tlokets  via  Indianapolis  and  Hannibal. 

TBAVILLBRS  to  any  western  point  can  uow  take  satchels,  band  boxes  and  b«»> 
4kf,  select  a  oomfortable  seat  and  keep  it  to  destination. 

0HA8.  0.  SMITH,  Gen'I  Manager. 
JOHN  W.  BBOWN,  Qen.  Paas.  A  Ticket  Aft. 
ft^r  Indianapolis,  In4. 


PENMANSHIP. 

K.  HA  WORTH'S  Copy-ftllp  System  embniOM  »  foil  ooarMof  Peso 
«ii  the  0BJJKUT.LB8H0M  plan,  in  the  form  of  two  Mti  of  Ctfpy-SIIpt,  bovnd  m  m  to 
opon  cuily  at  any  pago,  and  daiigaed  to  be  aMd  with  blanlc  book*  or  foolacap. 

t^  Teachers  who  understand  it  are  unvoersaUy  pleated  wUh  vL 

Haw«rili*s  Hannal  of  PobbuibbIiIp  Is  the  elearaet  and  most  ayfatto 
manoal  in  the  market.  The  Primary  81ipa  coat,  retell,  SO  ceiite ;  for  iBtrod^ettoa,  It 
•cents.  The  Intermediate  Slips  ooet,  retail,  50  eents ;  for  iatrodnctioB,  30  ceats.  Ths 
Manaal,  80  cente,  with  rednctlon. 

For  snie  at  JOHNSON  A  HDMrS,  successora  to  Jesse  B.  Garmiehael,  ladlanaprtis. 
Oloclnnati:  Robert  Clarke. 

6-tf  MARIETTA  HA  WORTH,  Ubertj,  Isd. 


SUCCESSORS  TO  J.  |k  CARMICHAEL, 

WBObMALS  AMD  BKAfL 

Bookseller  aai  Sftattonw 

SCHOOL  AND  BLANK  BOOKS. 

TEEOLOQICAL  AND  MISCZLLANSOUS  BOOKS, 

Sanday  School  Libraries;  Singlnfc  Books  for  Charehes,  Day  Schools  and  Sahbatt 
Schools. «  Also  a  good  variety  of  Qerman  buokw ;  Sabbath  and  Day  School  Cards. 

No.  6o  EAST  WASHINGTON  ST, 

II^fDIiLNih. points,  II^D. 

TVAOHIRS.— Best  JMsconnts   gtTon,  and  a  seat  and  desk  for  Tsaohsn  tm  oeernff 
Tlsltlng  the  city.  6-I7 


Indiana  State  University 

BLOOMINGTON,    INDIANA. 


Tnition  Free  for  all,  and  In  every  Department  of  the  UniYeriity.  Terms  ia  Ihs 
regular  coarse,  Ooliegiate  and  Law«  begin  as  follows:  First  Term,  Sept.  17,  IS74; 
flecond  Term,  Jan.  2d,  1876;  Third  Term,  April  8th,  1876. 

Oontinnes  nine  months.  From  September  10th  to  I7th,  will  be  devoted  to  the  ezaad- 
fiatlon  of  candidates  for  admission  to  the  Freshman  Glass,  at  which  all  wishing  to  entsr 
the  University  are  earneetly  reqnested  lo  be  present.  Arrangements  are  made  for  the 
4MlmlsRion  of  students  to  the  University  on  certificate  from  such  high  schools  as  the 
State  Board  of  Education  have  named,  without  re-ezamination.  The  study  of  Greek 
will  hereafler  be  commenced  lo  the  Freshman  (7lass.  Ladies  are  admitted  on  the  sams 
terms  and  entitled  to  the  same  privileges  as  gentlemen. 

:m:33I>XO-A.Ij   D33:P^KrT3S^DSQISrT. 

This  Department  is  located  at  Indianapolis,  and  began  on  the  lath  of  October,  IIH. 
Letters  of  Inquiry  respecting  this  Department  shoald  be  addressed  to  0.  B.  Wright, 
H.  D.,  Secretary  of  the  Uedical  Faculty. 
For  catalogues  or  information,  address  B.  0.  FOSTER, 

JoHV  I.  MoaiisoM,  Secretory, 

-•-tf  Free.  Trustees.  Bloomington,  I** 


HOW  TO  TEACH  ARITHMETIC. 


We  have  often  heard  it  said  that  the  subject  of  Arith- 
metic should  be  made  practical,  as  taught  in  the  Com^ 
man  Schools.  By  practical  we  mean^  the  pupil  should 
be  so  taught  that  when  he  leaves  school  his  knowledge 
of  the  principles  of  Arithmetic  is  such  that  he  is  able 
to  solve  a  new  problem  c^  readily  as  an  old  one ;  that 
he  is  not  dependent  on  Rules  committed  to  memory  and 
easily  forgotten^  but  he  is  able  to  make  his  own  rules^ 
as  he  needs  them.  Now  teach  Arithmetic  by  its  Prin- 
ciples and  not  by  Rules,  and  the  pupil  will  have  a 
"practical  knowledge"  of  the  subject.  The  Princi- 
ples of  Arithmetic  are  very  few,  but  very  far  reaching; 
they  are  easily  understood  when  rightly  taught;  and 
the  teacher  who  teaches  in  this  way  will  find  his  pupils 
all  the  while  interested  in  the  subject^  and  at  the  same 
time  making  much  mote  rapid  progress  than  when 
taught  by  rule. 

Frenches  Series  of  Arithmetics^  which  are  being  so 
generally  introduced  now  in  the  best  schools^  owes  its 
success^  as  a  text  book,  largely  to  the  fact  that  the 
author  hcts  presented  the  subject  of  Arithmetic  in  this 
way.  French's  little  book^  called  First  Lessons,  opens 
up  the  subject  concretely  by  a  series  of  Illustra- 
Hans  or  Object  Lessons  taken  from  nature,  thus  fol- 
lowing  the  natural  order  of  mental  development,  vizt : 
First.  Perception  {visible  objects).  Second.  Conception 
(Concrete  Numbers).  Third.  Abstrcu:tion  {Abstract 
Numbers).     This  book  makes  an  excellent  guide  for 

[six  HXXT  PAQI.] 


teachers^  who  prefer  to  teach  the  elements  of  Arith- 
metic  orally.  In  Frenches  Elementary  Arithmetic  the 
arrangement  of  the  subjects  is  natural^  and  the  mode 
of  presenting  them  philosophical.  All  methods  of 
operation  are  based  upon  principles^  and  principles 
precede  rules.     The  inductions  are  perfect. 

Frenches  Common  School  Arithmetic  seems  to  have 
been  prepared  with  special  reference  to  the  development 
of  the  reasoning  powers^  Its  Logical  Analysis^  con- 
cise statement  of  Principles  and  sharp  definitions^  can 
not  fail  to  make  sound  reckoners,  while  the  practical 
problems  selected  are  such  as  to  cu;guaint  the  learner 
with  some  knowledge  of  nearly  every  arty  occupation^ 
trade  and  profession^  together  with  its  own  peculiar 
business  terms,  and  its  peculiar  articles  of  commercial 
exchange,  with  their  appropriate  values,  prices  of  pur- 
chase  and  sale,  etc.,  which  make  up  the  every  day 
matters  of  the  business  world. 

No  other  series  of  Arithmetics  is  so  well  illustrated 
as  French's ;  none  are  so  well  graded,  and  no  other 
series  presents  so  many  problems  taken  from  the  actual 
transactions  of  daily  business.  No  definition,  princ> 
plcy  or  rule  is  needlessly  repeated.  By  their  use  in  the 
schools  pupils  gain  f^om  one  to  three  years  time,  which 
may  be  devoted  to  other  studies,  besides  obtaining  a 
better  practical  knowledge  of  the  subject  than  can  be 
obtained  from  the  use  of  any  other  books. 

If  you  contemplate  a  change  of  arithmetics  and  wish 
to  examine  French's  series,  correspond  with 

J.  M.  OLCOTT, 

11-*'  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


ECLECTIC  EDUCATIONAL  SERIES. 

T5E  BSST  B00E3  at  tb$  LOWSSt  PBICSS 

McGulTey'B  Beaden  and  Speller,       Eclectic  Classical  Series, 
Harvey's  Readers  and  Speller,  Duffel's  French  Method, 

Bay's  Arithmetics  and  Algebras,      Andrews's  Constitution  of  U.  8., 
Bay's  Higher  liathematics,  Gow's  Morals  and  Manners, 

White's  Graded  School  Arithmetics,  Hepburn's  Bhetoric, 
Harrey's  Language  Lessons,  Pinneo's  Composition, 

Harrey's  English  Gramman,  Evans's  Geometry, 

Eclectic  Series  of  Geographies,  Norton's  Physics,  * 
Eclectic  System  of  Penmanship,  Brown's  Physiology, 
Yenable's  U.  S.  History,  Schuyler'sLogic, 

Thalheimer's  Histories. 


P—eiiptlve  Clreiilam  and  Prlce-IJata  to^Msy 

PATNPS  SCHOOL  SUPERVISION, 

Cbattxbs  ok  School  Supxkyisiok.  A  Practical  Treatise  on  Superin- 
tendence, Grading,  Arranging  Courses  of  Study,  Preparation  and 
Use  of  Blanks^  Becords  and  Beports,  Examinations  for  Promotioni^ 
etc    12mo.,  216  pp.;  Priee,  $1«26> 

*^is  is  tbe  flret  and  011I7  work  evar  pviblith^  od  the  Art  of  SchoorBvptrTldoBir  It 
It  iBTftlaabla  to  Boardi  of  Cdacatlon,  SnparintandaBta,  Prinefpala  and  Taacbara,  and  Is 
•  oompleto  taxt-book  for  Stmdeata  of  Bormftl  and  othar  Scboola,  who  mo  prapartag  for 
Mhoolvork. 


BABTST'S  LANQUAGS  L1SS0N& 

Friccail  Botftil,  80  eta.;  latrodaction  oad  Saaplo  Copj,  tt  eta.;  IxcbaBco,  U  oaats. 

**  It  bits  tba  Bftrk  azaetlj.    In  omr  opinion  it  bai  no  eqaal."— Sup**  BonamTi,  Boob- 
attar.  Mtna. 
**Tbo  beat  yat  pnbUabad ;  Htrvey  bta  struck  tbo  *Irad.^  **-^vp*t.  Walkii,  Limt,  0. 
"TIM  vary  boon  we  naad  in  oar  pilmary  schools.    The  works  on  com  position  ftl»  to» 
.    ...  ,.._     ..   .  *._     .    ..^  »honi'        -   •  - 


high.    Hitherto  1  boTO  a«an  nothing  that  coztes  down  to  the  compiehonsion  of  chll< 
1ren."^0.  M.  Coltim,  Fsp't.  Pendleton  Co.,  Kt. 
**  It  seems  Jnst  the  thing  so  long  needed  for  ooth  teacher  and  pvpil.**->V.  B.  Coa< 


"  I  regard  it  na  the  '  one  thing  needfol*  in  onr  pnblio  schools.  ▲  perfect  gein."— ▲• 
X.  WnAT,  0np*t.  Barton  Co.,  By. 

**  Admirable.  1  hare  seen  nothing  more  simple  and  aatisfsctory  for  the  trat  years  of 
training  in  the  Xngli«h  Langnage.*'— 8op*t.  Tabull,  Bast  Saginaw.  Mich. 

"  Sboald  be  in  the  hands  of  every  teacher.  What  we  need  so  baoly  in  primary  do* 
partments  is  irraded  and  systematic  work.'*— Jvo.  M.  McOm,  8np*t.  Brown  Co.,  Ind. 

**I  regard  it  as  sn  inTalnable  text>book  for  yonng  wonld^be  grammarians  in  pritMry 
dapartmenffe.'*— Bon.  B.  M.  Lvsnan,  Agent  Peabody  Tond,  La. 

"Jnst  what  I  have  n'anted  for  a  long  time.  These*  lessona  are  adapted  to  tbo  very 
little  ones,  and  not  only  grammarians  bat  ttachers  fail  here ;  bnt  with  the  help  of  thu 
little  book  I  think  I  ihoM  be  atle  to  make  grammar  sn  int«'reiting  aid  pleasant  stndy 
for  my  little  claes  before  they  are  aware  of  it.**— B.  CtAwronn,  North  Bast,  Pa. 

**An  sdmirsble  little  book,  end  ita  proper  nae  is  well  ralcniatcd  to  make  the  atndv  of 

Eammar  interesting  and  profitable  to  the  beginner.**— Tact.  B.  Lamb,  SnperintendenI 
atthews  Co.,  Ya. 

*'  The  attrsrtWe  style  of  the  work  renders  it  a  delight  all  the  way  throngh.**»r.  /. 
AfBBnnit,  W.  rni<  n,  W.  Ya. 

*'  BaTe  resd  Barrey's  Lsngnage  Lessons  carefully,  end  mnst  say  I  consider  it  by  fhr 
the  best  work  on  the  sniject  for  beginners  I  have  seen.**— D.  P.  Powina,  Connty  Sn- 
perintendent,  BcottiYllle,  Ya. 

**  The  method  Is  a  bsppy  way  of  teaching  children  the  nse  of  words,  and  to  ezprett 
thonght  in  su  eaiiy  and  natnrai  manner.**— J.  A.  Mitcbill,  8np*t.,  London,  Tenn. 

**  It  is  what  1  have  long  considered  the  one  thing  needlnl  la  the  achool  room.**— 0. 
W.  AniifTKOxa,  8npi*t.  Warrick  Co.,  Ind. 

.  ^ILSOV,  EtSKLB  k  00.,  FvbUtlierf, 

IS-tf  Cla«lBB*U  ■■«  Il«w  TMk. 


SPICELAND  ACADEMY 

This  popular  Institution  is  prepared  to  receive  students  at  any  tima. 
and  to  give  them  thorough  instruction  in  all  that  pertains  to  a  gooa 
practical  Education. 

Are  to  fit  students  for  College,  and  prepare  teachers  for  Puhlic  Schook. 

Classical,  Scientific  and  Commercial  l>epartments  are  sustained. 

A  three  years^  High  School  course  affords  opportunities  but  little  inft- 
rior  to  most  coneffes,  at  much  less  expense.  Both  sexes  have  equalpriT- 
ileees.  Students  have  access  to  extensive  Libraries,  Chemical  and  i%i]o- 
aophical  Apparatus,  Geological  Cabinets.  Several  excellent  literary  so- 
cieties are  sustained. 

Board  can  be  had  in  the  village  for  $8  to  $8.25  per  week,  including 
separate  rooms,  fuel,  lights,  etc.  A  Boarding  Hall,  with  furnished  rooms^ 
ffives  an  opportunity  to  those  who  wish  to  board  themselves,  of  saving 
from  $1  to  $2  per  week.  A  great  many  rooms  in  the  village  can  also  be 
had  by  those  who  wish  to  board  themselves. 

Fartlenlar  Attentleii  glyen  to  getting  Kood  fitnatloos  for  yoaag  LmdlM. 

Termi  in  advance  in  High  School  from  85  cents  to  $1  per  week.  In  Oommerdml  D*- 
parlBient,  per  week,  fl.    In  Orammar  School,  76  cent*. 

Tboae  who  take  lesiona  in  Mualc  paj  a  small  additional  fee  for  nee  of  InatrsBMBt 
and  iDetrtiction. 

The  Winter  Term  will  begin  Jan.  4, 1876,  and  continue  twelve  weeke;  and  tha  aprtag 
term  will  begin  April  4,  and  oontinne  twelve  weeks. 

Sploeland  Is  situated  in  Henry  couoty,  Indiana,  2>^  miles  north  of  Dnnreith,  and  • 
•onth  of  Newcastle,  to  which  plaoei  daily  route  lines  are  established. 

Tor  farther  informrtlon  or  Catalognes,  address 
Ctf  TIKOTHT  WII«0]Br.  Prtaael^AL 

The  Muttial  Benefit  Life  Insurance  Comp'y 

OP 

Organized  in  1846.  Strictly  mutual.  No  stockholders.  Assets  JTan- 
nary  1,  1875,  |80,688,429.94.  During  the  last  thirty  vears  it  has  paid  to 
widows  and  orphans  $17,000,000,  and  paid  in  dividends  over  $16,000,000. 
Policies  issued  on  all  legitimate  plans.  Live  agents  wanted  in-  every 
county  in  Indiana,  on  liberal  terms. 

D.  L.  WOOD  A  CO.,  State  Agents. 

fiooms  15  and  16,  Talbott  Block,  N.  W.  comer  Market  and  Pennsyl- 
vania streets,  Indianapolis.  8-lOfc 

TEACHERS'  ASSISTANTS. 


Menee  of  Bdncatlon  and  Art  of  Teaching,  by  John  Ogden,  A.  M...........*^.........  fl  SO 

The  Teachers'  Institnte ;  or,  Familiar  Hints  to  Tonng  Teachers,  by  W.  B.  Fowlo  1  S 

Lessons  In  Objects— Oradnated  Series,  arranged  by  E.  A.  Shelden ......... ..^.....oio.  1 15 

fichool  Oovemment— A  Practical  Treatise,  by  F.  8.  Sewell,  A.  M...... ...... ...^....do  1  SO 

Sdaeation  of  American  Girls,  by  Anna  0.  Braoktt .............. .................... .»...olo  1  7S 

flex  and  Kdncation;  or,  A  Fair  Chance  for  Girls,  by  Edward  B.  Olarke,  M.  D.  do.  1  S 
■ex  In  Bdncation--a  reply  te  the  abore  book— Edited  by  Mrs.  Jnlia  Ward  Howe. 

do.  Its 

The  Bnildisg  of  a  Brain,  by  E.  B.  Olarke,  M.  D . ...........^ do.  1  U 

Any  of  the  aboTO  books  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  retail  price. 

1-tf  BOWBM,  8TBWABT  *  00.,  80  West  Wafthlngtoa  at. 


THE  NEW  ENGLAND 

JOTJUITAL  OF  EDUCATIOU. 

I<eadiiiv  Edaeattonal  Journal  of  Amerlean  Edacators.   Tbo 
BepresentatlTO  of  tlie  Best  Thiong^tm  and  Uio  Tiradlng 
Systems  of  ilie  Country.    Tlie  Best  Talent  Se- 
cured as  Writers. 


lOUIGir  COtUSPORDINCI  AHD  HCHAIIGIS 

Fitb  Bngimn^  franee,  eermany,  Italy*  Greece,  Sixain,  Portngal, 
India,  JTapan,  ClUna  and  Australia. 


CENTENNIAL   DEPARTMENT, 

FRBSH,  PULL  AND  INTERESTING. 


SPBCIAli  BBPABTM£HTS,  Edited  by  rirat-olMW  Talent  :~€cleiiM»  Mathe. 
uiAtlce,  Language,  Dlalognes  and  Entertainments,  State  and  College  News,  Primarj 
and  Kindergarten. 

Our  unprecedented  raocees  for  the  first  year  leads  ns  to  make  greater  efforts  to  ad- 
▼ance  the  Interests  of  Idnoatlon  during  the  year  before  us.  Teachers  and  educators  of 
^prades  and  positions  need  our  Journal. 

Price,  |3  per  year,  in  adranoe.    Postage  prepaid  by  Publisher. 

Address  CHAS.  C.  CBLATFIBliB,  PnbUslier, 

12-4  16  Hawley  Street,  Boston. 

ptTRDtTE  tnimiRsmr, 

The  State  Affrlenltnral  and  Meelianleal  Colleir«- 

THE  NEXT  ACADEMIC  YEAR  OF 

"VT-IIili  O-E^JSMST  SEFT.  le.  1875. 
Voung  Women  admitted  on  same  condition  as  Young  Men, 
For  fhrther  information  in  reference  to  conditions  of  admiasioni  etc., 
•end  for  the  IJnivereity  Register.    Address 

A.  0.  SHORTRIDGE,  President, 
S-4f Lafayette,  Indiana. 

J.  &  P.  GRAMLING, 

MERCHANT    TAILORS, 

AND  DEALBB8  IN 

READY  MADE  CLOTHING, 

VBKfv  nraunsiraa  tM«M» 

TRUNKS  AND  VALISES, 
No.  35  East  Washington  Street 

IS9IASAP0U8.  IHD. 


Cowperthwait  &  Co.'s  Educational  Series. 


SPECIAL  FBIOB  LIST. 

1.    Bteall  Prf o»-rrom  wbkh  %hm  immI  XHieovati  an  mmda  to  tb«  Tr*i». 

a.    Inirodnetlon  Price— (Two-thirds  rttall)  for  fsppUco  to  ftnt  IntrodM 
teto  Mliooli  wh«ii  thert  ii  no  exchaDgo  of  booki. 

S.    KxckAMce  Price  (OM-h»lf  rotoil)  for  snppltoo  for  llrtt  fBtrodveUoB 
feoekf  of  dmlUr  frade,  that  woro  in  Mtual  «m,  aro  giTon  in  ezebaofo. 


WABBIN'S  6E0OBAPHII8. 

Warroa*!  Hew  Primary  OoogTapby^M^.^.^ 
Warrta's  New  Oommon  Bohool  Ooographj....... 

Warron*8  Mow  Physical  Oeography..........^ 


Warraa'a  Briof  Oonno  in  0«ofraphy... 

0BBBNB*8  OBAMMABfl. 

OrooBo't  Vow  lotrodaotion  to  EogUih  Orammar., 
OrooBO*8  Now  Bniclith  Orammar.. 


<lrffOB*f  Now  Analysii  of  tho  Xnglioh  LaaguacoM 
HAGAB*8  MATHrUATIOS. 

■agar*t  Primary  Lootooo  ia  Niimbon...M«^M.M.M 
Bagar*o  llomontary  Arithmotie^^.. ......  .^.^...••^ 

Hagar'i  Oommon  School  Artthi*AM<»        ■^^,„ 

Bagar'o  Xlomontary  Alg«bra-»........-M.......M.^.. 

Hagar't  Blomontary  Goometry.. ..........  — ..^.m... 


'f  IMotafioB  Probloms  and  Boriowf  in  Written 
ton  Arithmotie. 


Koy  to  Hagar*!  Oommon  flehool  Aritbmotto.....«« 
Koy  to  Hagar*o  Xlomontarj  Algobra.^...............M, 

MONBOVS  BBADXB8  AND  BPXLLBB8. 

Xonroo*o  Plrot  Boador.... .^ ..m.^....., 

Monroo'o  Seoood  Bi«d«r.« 


Xonroe*o  Third  Boador..... .»..«.. 

Xonroo'o  Poarth  Bcador..M...M. 
XoBTOo*o  Pifth  Boader.........^.. 

Moaroo*f  Sixth  Boador.. ....... — 


XoBroo*o  Plrat  Stops  in  Spoiling....................... 

Monroo'a  Oomploto  Spoiling  Book............M....... 

MI80XLLANE0U8. 

Apgars*  Now  Goographical  Drawing  Book........' 

Apgars*  Msp  Drawing  Papor^ 

Tho  Ckographical  Question  Buck. 

If onrooN  Hatinal  of  Physical  and  Toeal  Training.. 
Boyso*s  Manaal  of  American  Literatnro................ 

Leach*ii  (Complete  8pem<ig  Bnok^ 
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Specimen  Copies  (except  Keiye)  sent  en  receipt  of  the  Exchange  IViee, 


Teeeliers  amd  Beliool  OflBcem  mnit  ozamino  those  Now  Books,  if  thsy  wU 
to  keep  up  with  the  times,  and  with  the  improfod  mothods  of  instmction  which  now 
prsrail  in  the  best  schools. 

Oorroepondonco  solicited. 

Address  OOWPXBTHWAIT  A  00.»  Bdnoational  Pnblishon, 

OB  688  and  680  Cbsstnmt  St.,  PUladolpbisw 

PBANCIS  8.  BXLDBN,  Weotom  Agont» 

96  Washington  St.,  Chicago,  lU.  8-ly 


ARITHMETIC  IN  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 


The  question^  "  How  shall  advanced  classes  review 
Arithmetic  ?"  is  one  that  has  occupied  the  careful  at- 
tention  of  teachers  during  the  past  few  years.  They 
have  felt  that  their  pupils  should  go  out  from  the 
High  School  Ttnth  afresh  knowledge  of  the  subject^  but 
have  Jound  a  review  with  the  text-book  of  the  O-ram- 
mar  School  cUmost  uniformly  a  failure. 

The  answer  to  the  question  is,  doubtless,  found  in 
the  method  now  employed  in  many  of  our  best  schools. 

The  pupils  bring  to  school  cUl  the  textbooks  upon 
the  subject  that  they  can  find;  they  compare  and  crit- 
icise the  various  inductions  and  rules;  they  assign 
problems  to  one  another,  both  original  and  selected^ 
while  the  teacher  aims  to  keep  the  subject  ever  fresh 
before  them^  taking  care  that  the  work  of  preparing 
for  recitation^  and  the  recitation  itself  shall  be  con^ 
stantly  varied. 

In  order  to  a  successful  use  of  this  method,  there  is 

need  of  some  small  textbook  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils 

to  serve  cts  a  common  ground  of  effort.    Such  a  book  is 
[ssB  vncT  rAoi.] 


''Wentworth's  diritlmietical  Problems." 


This  book  was  prepared  by  a  practical  teacher^  and 
used  first  by  his  own  pupils.  It  has  been  use/id  and 
popular  wherever  introduced.  It  is  complete^  pro^ 
gressive^  practical,  and  designed  for  this  especial  use^ 
It  is  neat  in  appearance  and  reasonable  in  price ^ 
being  Jumished  for  introduction  at  tkirty-six  cents  per 
copy. 

If  you  would  like  to  examine  the  work  with  a  view 
to  introduction  into  your  school^  I  shall  be  very  happy 
to  send  you  a  copy,  free  of  all  expense  to  yaUy  save 
postage  (lo  cents). 

Hoping  to  hear  from  you  an  this  subject, 
I  am  yours  J  truly ^ 

J.  M.  OLCOTT, 

n-tf  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


National  Hormal  "Bdunioa." 


The  second  number  of  the  "  Reunion''  is  now  ready.  It  gives  the  cur- 
rent History  of  the  National  Normal  School.  It  is  a  neat  pamphlet  of 
sixteen  pages.  This  free  quarterly  is  designed  to  develop  the  peculiar 
management,  the  more  recently  invented  methods  of  this  institution,  to 
demonstrate  how,  with  the  least  expense  of  time,  labor  and  money,  the 
power  of  independent  thought,  of  thorough  investigation,  cogent  writing, 
ready  discussion  and  impressive  delivery  can  be  attained. 

And  what  else  is  an  education  ?  It  is  surely  not  a  memoriter  knowl- 
edge of  a  few  text-books  nor  a  dry  and  tedious  round  of  school  exercises 
for  the  sake  of  some  undefined  discipline  and  effeminating  culture.  It  is 
manhood,  womanhood,  business  power,  professional  skill,  assurance  of 
success.  With  this  idea  of  education  constantly  in  view,  we  are  candid 
in  asserting  that  as  compared  with  other  schools  and  colleges  more  than 
half  the  time,  labor  and  money  is  saved  to  the  student  here  in  preparing 
for  teaching,  for  business,  for  engineering,  tor  the  study  of  the  professions. 

Sufficient  time  (20  years)  shows  that  those  educated  here  win  speedy 
and  unusual  success  in  any  business  or  profession  they  engage  in. 

Our  methods  make  hard  study  easy,  popular  and  healthy. 

They  make  the  school  work  absorbingly  interesting. 

They  establish  good  habits  of  study  and  work. 

They  make  economy  reputable  among  the  students. 

They  make  tricks,  hazing  and  dissipation  impossible. 

They  make  the  school  work  the  beginning  of  a  successful  life  work. 

They  make  rules  and  regulations  unnecessary. 

It  is  the  design,  then,  of  the  "  Reunion,"  not  only  to  keep  up  a  friendly 
communication  with  our  former  students  (many  thousands  in  number), 
but  to  promote  the  interests  of  education,  by  bringing  our  methods  be- 
fore the  general  intelligence  of  she  country. 

The  Reunion  deals  with  facts,  not  with  the  theories.  It  serves  to  show 
up  by  contrast  the  wastefulness  of  college  methods  and  the  repalsiveneas 
of  college  routine,  and  thus,  the  reason  why  young  men  and  young 
women  at  college,  to  so  large  an  extent,  fall  into  habits  of  extravagance, 
of  dissipation,  of  rowdyism  and  ruffianism. 

The  plea  of  college  men  now,  is  this :  "  Tou  have  better  students  at 
your  school  than  we,  more  mature  and  self-supporting,  and  this  is  the 
reason  that  they  accomplished  so  much  more  than  in  college."  Our  reply 
is,  "  If  we  had  your  students,  we  think  they  would  be  among  our  best." 

Books  can  be  rented  at  a  cheap  rate. 

The  aggregate  of  expense  is  less  than  at  any  other  school. 

The  success  of  our  students  is  unparalleld. 
.     Back  numbers  of  the  Reunion  can  always  be  had  without  charge  by 
sending  for  them ;  also  catalogues  giving  full  information  as  to  the  8chool« 
Address  ALFRED  HOLBROOK,  Lebanon,  Ohio. 

11-tf 


Tke  State  Affrleiiltaral  and  Mcebaaical  Coll€S«. 

THB  NEXT  ACADBMIG  Y£AR  OP 

■V7"II*Xi  OFlSMSr  SSI^T.  16.  1875- 
Toung  Women  admitted  en  same  condition  ae  Young  Men, 
Wot  fhrther  informaUon  in  reference  to  conditionB  of  admission,  etc^ 
tend  for  fhe  Univereity  Regitter.    Addrett 

A.  C.  SHORTRIDGE,  President, 
8^ La&yette,  Indiaam. 

JUST    PIJBX^ISHKD. 

Badpath's  School  History, 

OF  THE  UNITIUI  STATES. 

Sduoators  are  earnettly  invited  to  critically  examine  this  new  and  ▼«!- 
uable  work.  Among  its  many  distinctive  excellencies  are  the  onity,  ac- 
curacy and  brilliancy  of  the  Narrative;  its  freedom  from  pr^udice  and 
partiality;  the  elegance,  beauty  and  originality  of  the  Style;  and  its 
superb  Illustrations.  These  consist  of  beautifully  colored  chronolo^cal 
charts,  applying  the  objective  method  to  the  study  of  History;  a  series 
of  progressive  maps,  showing  the  territorial  growth  and  changes  of  tiie 
country;  numerous  topographical  diagrams,  and  over  forty  first-class 
portraits  of  the  most  aistinguished  characters  who  have  figured  in  our 
nistory. 

Scores  of  able  critics  have  congratulated  the  author  on  his  signal  jho- 
eess  in  adapting  the  work  to  the  need  of  both  teacher  and  studenV 

Price,  $1.75.  Copies  for  examination  to  teachers  and  school  officers 
on  receipt  of  half  price.  ' 

Specimen  pages  sent  free  on  application. 

JONBS  BROTHERS  &  CO.,  PubKshen. 

8- 178  Elm  Street,  Cincinnati,  O. 

J.  &  P.  GRAMLINQ, 

MERCHANT    TAILOES. 

AMD  D1ALSB8 IM 

READY  MADE  CLOTHING, 

ttiHM'  nnurunmia  mws, 

TRUNKS  AND  VALISES, 
No.  36  East  Washington  Street, 

•        ly^TANAPOUK.  Tim. 

Ji^l.OOO  ACi^EETB,  Teachers.  Stndenti.  Men  and  Women  wad  tad  to  tell  -drnt^ 
CXHTOMJIIAIi  eAZETTEEB  of  the  I79ITKD  STATES.    Shoir«  tlM  mad . 
rwralto  of  100  of  Freedom  and  Progreas.    New  and  complete.    Orer  1,000  pages.    Il]«i> 


It  1>  a  wbole  I«lbravar.— BMdm  Olobe,  Hot  a  I^nxiinr*  but  a  neeeaaHiy.~l«iw« 
(hmm.    All  olaMet  bay  it,  and  agents  make  fkx»m  f  100  to  |200  a  month. 
aVWgnt  General  Agent  In  e^ery  city  of  over  10,000. 
10-8t  Addreee,  >.  C.  MeCVRBT  A  €•.»  GlaciaAati,  O. 


SPICELAND  ACADEMY 

This  popular  Institution  is  prepared  to  receive  students  at  any  time, 
and  to  give  them  thorough  instruction  in  all  that  pertains  to  a  good 
practical  Education . 

Are  to  fit  students  for  College,  and  prepare  teachers  for  Puhlic  Schools. 

Classical,  Scientific  and  Commercial  Departments  are  sustained. 

A  three  years'  High  School  course  affords  opportunities  but  little  infe> 
rior  to  most  colleges,  at  much  less  expense.  Both  sexes  have  equalpriv- 
ileffes.  Students  nave  access  to  extensive  Libraries,  Chemical  and  Fhilo- 
sopnical  Apparatus,  Geological  Cabinets.  Several  excellent  literary  so- 
cieties are  sustained. 

Board  can  be  had  in  the  village  for  $8  to  $8.26  pr  week,  including 
separate  rooms,  fuel,  lights,  etc.  A  Boarding  Hall,  with  furnished  rooms, 
gives  an  opportunity  to  those  who  wish  to  Doard  themselves,  of  saving 
nrom  $1  to  $2  per  week.  A  great  many  rooms  in  the  village  can  also  be 
had  by  those  who  wish  to  board  themselves. 

Partlcalar  Attention  giTea  to  fstting  cood  sltaatlons  for  yoang  LadlM. 

Term*  in  adTftnoe  in  High  Sohool  firom  86  eents  to  f  1  per  week.  In  Omnmerclal  De- 
partment, per  week,  fl.    In  Ornmmar  School,  76  cents. 

Those  who  take  lessons  in  Mnslc  pay  a  small  additional  fee  for  nse  of  instrament 
and  instmotlon. 

The  Special  Normal  Term  will  begin  July  27,  and  continue  flre  weeks.  The  Begnlar 
Vail  term  will  commence  September  7,  and  contine  fifteen  weeks. 

Spleeland  Is  situated  in  Henrv  connty,  Indiana,  2^  miles  north  of  Dnnrelth,  and  8 
sonth  of  Newcastle,  to  which  places  daily  route  lines  are  established. 

For  further  informrtlon  or  Catalogues,  address 
^it  TIMOTHY  WIU90H,  Pvlneli^. 

The  Mutual  Benefit  Life  Insurance  Comp'y 

OP 

♦ 

Organized  in  1846.  Strictly  mutual.  No  stockholders.  Assets  Jan- 
uary 1,  1876,  $80,688,429.94.  During  the  last  thirty  years  it  has  paid  to 
widows  and  orphans  $17,000,000,  and  paid  in  dividends  over  $16,000,000. 
Policies  issued  on  all  legitimate  plans.  Live  agents  wanted  in  every 
county  in  Indiana,  on  liheral  terms, 

D.  L.  WOOD  &  CO.,  State  Agents. 

Booms  16  and  16,  Talhott  Block,  N.  W.  corner  Market  and  Pennsyl- 
vania streets,  Indianapolis.  8~10t 

mCEEBS'~ASSISTAm 


Sdence  of  Xdncatlon  and  Art  of  Teaching,  "by  John  Ogden,  A.  M ,. fl  60 

The  Teachers*  Institute;  or,  Familiar  Hints  to  Young  Teachers,  hj  W.  B.  Fowle    1  1ft 

Lessons  in  Objects— Qradnated  Series,  arranged  bj  1.  A.  Shelden ..^ ....elo.    1  76 

School  OoTemment— A  Practical  Treatise,  by  F.  8.  Sewell,  A.  M ...do    1  fiO 

■dncatlon  of  American  Oirls,  by  Anna  0.  Bracktt ^ ..do    1  76 

Bex  and  Sdnoatlon;  or,  A  Fair  Ohanoe  for  Oirls,  by  Idward  B.  Olarke,  M.  D.  do.    1  96 
Sex  in  Xdncation— a  reply  «e  the  above  book— Edited  by  Mrs.  Jniia  Ward  Howe. 

elo.    1  S5 
The  Bttildisg  of  a  Brain,  by  B.  B.  Olarke,  M.  D do*.    1  26 

Any  of  the  aboTe  books  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  retail  price. 

1-tf  BOWBN,  STBWAET  ft  00.,  80  West  Wathington  st. 


Cowperthwait  &  Co.'s  Educational  Series. 


SPECIAL  FBICE  LIST. 

1*    Bteail  Prie^— From  which  the  osnal  Diacoaata  are  made  to  the  Trade. 

3.  Introduction  Priee— (Two-thirdi  retail)  for  tappliee  to  first  iatrodnetioa 
Into  ichools  when  there  it  no  exchange  of  books. 

S.  ExeliRnir®  Price  (one-half  retail)  for  snppllee  for  first  introdvction  whaa 
kooks  of  timilar  grade,  that  were  in  aotnal  nae,  are  glTon  in  ezebange. 


WABBEN*8  0B00BAPHIS8. 

Be  tail 
Prices. 

Intro- 
duction. 

chmii«e. 

Warren'a  New  Primary  Geography.. ..^.^ ^ 

Warren**  New  Gommon  School  Geography .> 

$0  75 
188 
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1  50 

$0  60 
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Warren*f  Mew  Phyalcal  Geography... ^ 
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Warren'a  Brief  Oonraa  in  Geography.. 
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Greene's  New  Introduction  to  Bnglish  Grammar m... 

Greene's  New  Bnglish  Grammar 

Grten's  New  Analysla  of  the  Bnglish  Language.. .... 
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HAGAB'S  KATHFlfATIOS. 

Hagar'fl  Primary  Lessonain  Nnmbera 

Hagar'a  Elementary  Arithmetic 

Hagar's  Common  School  Arithmetic «... 

30 

60 

1  00 

1  85 

1  86 

20 
34 
87 
84 
84 

IS 

26 
M 

Hagar's  Blementary  Algebra. 

Hagar's  Blementary  Geometry... 

a 

rOE  TBJlCBBBS. 

Hagar's  Dictation  Problems  and  Beriews  in  Written 

ten  Arithmetic 

Key  to  Hagar's  Common  School  Arithmetic 

50 
1  00 
1  26 

MONBOB'S  BEADBB8  AND  SPBLLEB8. 

If  onroe's  First  Beader 

Monroe's  Second  Beader 

If  onroe's  Third  Beader. ............. 

30 
60 
70 
84 
I  26 
1  60 

86 
36 

20 
34 
47 

66 

84 

100 

17 
23 

16 

26 

91 

4i 

Ifonroe's  Fifth  Beader.... 

88 

Monroe's  Sixth  Beader 

71 

Monroe's  First  Steps  in  Spelling 

Monrae'a  Complete  Spelling  Book 

IS 
U 

MISCBLLANEOUS. 

Apgars'  New  Geographical  Drawing  Book 

ApgarsVMap  Drawing  Paper 

The  Geographical  Question  Book . 

Monroe'^  Manual  of  Physical  and  Yocal  Training 

Boyse's  Manual  of  American  Literature......... 

Leach's  Complete  Spelling  Book 

76 
26 
82 
100 
176 
38 

90 
17 
21 
67 
1  17 
21 

u 

Specimen  Copies  (exeq^t  Keys)  sent  on  receipt  of  the  Exchange  Price, 

Teadieni  and  Boliool  Ofllcom  mnst  examine  theae  New  Beoks,  if  they  wUh 
to  keep  up  with  the  times,  and  with  the  laproTed  methods  of  Instmction  which  new 
prcTail  in  the  best  schools. 

Correspendenoe  solicited. 

Address  COWPEBTHWAIT  &  CO.,  Bduoational  PubUshera, 

OB  828  and  6S0  Ckeetaut  St.,  PhUadelpkia. 

FBANCI8  S.  BBLDEN,  Western  Agent, 

26  Washington  St.,  Chicago,  lU.  8-ly 


PENMANSHIP. 

M.  JHIAWOnH*S  Copy<4illp  System  embracM  a  full  cooneof  P«nmftii8hip 
on  tbo  0BJXGT-LES80N  p1»D,  in  the  form  of  two  sets  of  Copy -Slips,  boand  00  aa  to 
open  easily  at  any  page,  and  deejifcbed  to  b«  need  with  blank  books  or  foolscap. 

H^Teachers  who  mtderstatid  it  are  tmiversallj/  pleased  loith  it 

Hawortli^s  Manaal  of  PenmanMlilp  is  the  clearest  and  most  sytematie 
manual  in  the  market.  The  Primary  Slips  cost,  retail,  30  cents  ;  for  introdnction,  90 
cents.  The  Intermediate  Slips  cost,  retail,  60  cents  ;  for  introdnction,  30  cents.  The 
Manual,  80  cents,  with  reduction. 

For  sale  at  JOHNSON  &  HUNT'S,  sncceesors  to  Jesse  D.  Carmtohael,  Indianapolis. 
Oinoinnati:  Bobert  Clarke. 

&>tf  MARIETTA  HAWOBTH,  Liberty,  Ind. 

SUCCESSORS  TO  J.  D.  CARMICHAEL, 

WHObMALB  AND  BBTAIL 

■MkselleraBi  StotlMer 

SCHOOL  AND  BLANK  BOOKS. 

TE20L0OI0AL  AND  MISOSLLANSOUS  BOOZS. 

Sunday  School  Libraries;  Singing  Books  for  Churches,  Day  Schools  and  Sabbalk 
Schools.    Also  a  good  rariety  of  German  books ;  Sabbath  and  Bay  School  Cards. 

No.  60  EAST  WASHINGTON  ST. 

TBAOHEBS.— Best  DisoouBts  giren,  and  a  seat  and  desk  for  Teaohers  to  ooenpr 
TtalttBg  the  city.  5-ly 

Indiana  State  University 

BLOOMINGTON,    INDIANA. 


Tuition  Free  for  all,  and  in  erery  Department  of  the  Unirersity.  Terms  in  the 
regular  course,  Collegiate  and  Law,  begin  as  follows:  First  Term,  Sept.  17,  1874; 
Second  Term,  Jan.  dd,  1875 ;  Third  Term,  April  8th,  1876. 

Continues  nine  months.  From  September  10th  to  17th,  will  be  deroted  to  the  esaai- 
nation  of  candidates  for  admission  to  the  Freshman  Class,  at  which  all  wishing  to  eutor 
the  University  are  earnestly  requestod  lo  be  present.  Arrangemento  are  made  fi»r  tke 
admission  of  students  to  the  unlTerslty  on  oertiflcato  from  such  high  schools  a«  tke 
Stoto  Board  of  Bdnoation  have  named,  without  re-examlnation.  The  study  of  Oreek 
will  hereafter  be  commenced  in  the  Freshman  Glass.  Ladies  are  admitted  on  the  mmm 
terns  and  entitled  to  the  same  privileges  as  gentlemen. 

This  Department  Is  located  at  Indianapolis,  and  began  on  the  13th  of  OotoMr,  18H. 
Letton  of  inquiry  respecting  this  Department  should  be  addressed  to  0.  B.  Wright, 
M.  D.,  Secretory  of  the  Medical  Faculty. 

For  catologues  or  information,  address  B.  C.  FOSTBB, 

JoHV  I.  lIOBBuov,  Seeiatary. 

f  .tf  Pres.  Tmslses.  Blooatagtoa,  !> 


STILL  IH  ADVANCE! 

THE  ANDREWS  "TRIUMPH 


Over  360,000  now  in  use,    *▼- 
ery  ^etX  guaranteed  for  four  yean. 


SCHOOL  DESK  AND  SEAT, 

THE  BEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

We  oonfldently  offer  the  Triumph  ai  beyond  all  coapariBon  the  Beit  School  DMk  im 
tke  market.  Any  candid  examiner  can  be  convinced  of  its  superior  merit  by  peranMl 
•3Miiilnatioa.  More  than  HALF  the  new  School  Honsee  of  Indiana  are  seated  with  ft, 
«ad  we  have  yet  to  hear  of  the  first  case  of  dissatisfaction.  The  6DPBBI0B  WOKS- 
MAN8HIP  and  FINISH  of  onr  Fnrnitare  makes  its  cost  greater  than  that  of  mmt 
otlMr  mannfaotnrers,  but  onr  nneqnaled  facilities  aud  immense  trade  enable  as  to  meet 
any  HcmcrahU  Competition..    DonU  forget  to  oorre»pond  with  as  b^oro  yon  bug. 

Globes,  Maps,  Charts, 

Fhilosophioal  Apparatus, 
Physiological  Charts, 
Dictionaries, 

Trustees' and  Teachers' 
Beoords. 

Blackboards,  Crayons,  Liquid  Slating,  Patent 
Brasersand  everything  required  in  the  School 
Boom. 


Church  and  Hall  Seating  and  Office  Furniture  a  Specialty. 

Promptneaa,  Honest  Work^  Square  DeaUng, 

C.  E.  DICKINSON  ft  CO. 

36  South  Meridian  Street,  IsdUaapalia. 

c.  K.  nicxniBOK.  j.  s.  smtitb. 

f 


The  Departments  at  ^Vashington  tal^e 

WOECESm'S  DICnOHABT. 


READ  WHAT  THEY  SAY. 

DIPABTMBNT  OF  8TATB. 

Waihihotov.  May  14, 1874. 
Thomas  M .  Bkbwbr,  Isq.,  No.  47,  franklin  St.,  Boston. 

Sib:— I  hare  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt,  this  morning,  of  voar  letter  of 
tlM  4th  altimo,  aaylng  that  it  has  been  pnblioly  stated  that  Worcester's  Qnarto  Dic- 
tionary is  not  considered  as  an  anthority  in  any  I>epartment  of  the  OoTernment,  and 
Inqmiring  whether  this  is  a  fact  as  regards  the  Department  of  State.  In  reply,  I  haye  to 
•ay,  that  snch  Is  not  the  Ikct  as  regards  this  Department.  On  the  contrary,  we  have 
flroqnent  occasion  to  refer  to  that  Dictionary,  and  regard  it  as  a  Talnable  aid  and  »«• 
thoritv. 

I  haTe  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  yonr  obedient  servant,  HAMILTON  riSH. 

DBPABTMBNT  OV  JU8TIGX. 

Wasbingtoh,  Feb.  94, 1874, 
OmTLBMSii:— Tour  agent  has  called  my  attention  to  a  circular  said  to  have  been 
*'  tosned  by  the  pnblishers  of  Webster's  Dictionarr,  and  widely  circulated,"  to  the  effect 
tbat  Worcester's  Dictionaries  have  been  discarded  by  Congress  and  the  Departments  of 
€K>Ternment,  and  that  Webster's  is  the  only  dictionary  recognized  as  anthority. 

What  is  meant  by  discarding  one  dictionary  and  adopting  another,  I  do  not  know ; 
but  I  am  willing  to  say  that  in  the  Department  of  Justice  both  dictionaries,  as  well  as 
Blebardson's,  are  deposited  in  the  librar?  and  used  for  reference.  Bach  ofncial  of  tho 
Department,  of  course,  has  its  own  authority  for  spelling,  but  in  all  printing  dohe  un- 
der  my  direction,  the  authority  of  Dr.  Worcester  is  adopted  as  the  standard. 

I  remain  Tery  respectfully  yours,  OLEMBNT  HUGH  HILL. . 

To  Msssrs.  Bbbwbb  k  Tilbstob,  Boston. 

TBBASUBT  DBPABTMBNT, 

Orrxox  or  the  Sioebtaet,  Feb.  20, 1874. 
Msssrs.  Buswim  k  Tilbstob,  Publishers  of  Worcester's  Dictiouaries. 

Obntlbmbb  :~I  haTc  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  note  of  the  18th 
inst.,  in  which  you  state  thaf  a  circular  has  been  Issued  by  the  pnblishers  of  Webster's 
Dictionary,  and  widely  distributed,  to  the  effect  that  Worcester's  Dictionaries  bavo 
been  discarded  by  Oongress  and  the  Departments  of  OoTernment,  and  that  Webster  is 
the  only  dictionary  recognised  as  authority.  Tou  request  me  to  state  whether  any 
such  action  has  been  taken  by  this  Department.  In  reply  thereto,  I  have  to  say  that 
both  Worcester's  and  Webster's  Dictionaries  are  used  for  reference  in  the  Treasury 
Department,  but  that  Worcester's  is  relied  upon  as  the  standard  for  spelling  in  the 
printing  done  under  the  direction  of  this  Department. 

Tery  respectftilly,  WM.  A.  BIOHABDSON,  Secretary. 

SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION.  , 

Washibotoii,  Feb.  20, 1874. 
Obbtlbmeb  :— At  the  commencement  of  the  operations  of  this  Institution,  I  referred 
the  Question  as  to  the  Dictionary  the  Smithsonian  should  adopt  as  the  standard  for 
BpsUlng  and  definitions,  to  a  committee  of  literary  gentlemen,  and  on  their  reoooi- 
mandatlon  adopted  that  of  Worcester,  whieh  has  been  continued  as  the  standard  to  tho 
present  time.  Tours  Tery  truly,  JOSEPH  HENBT, 

Dk.  T.  M.  Bekwbb.  Sec'y  Smithsonian  Institution. 

LIBBABT  OF  CONOBBSS. 

Washihotob,  Feb.  20, 1874. 

Obtslbiibm  :— The  report  bsTing  been  made  that  Webster's  Bnglish  Dictionary 

adopted  as  the  standard  by  national  of&cers,  to  the  exclusion  of  Worcester's,  I  take 

ccsssion  to  say  that  so  far  as  the  Library  of  Oongress  is  concerned,  Webster  has  nsTei 

been  followed  in  orthography  in  printing  its  catalogues,  reports,  or  any  other  documents 


insoTations  upon  Bnglish  orthography  as  established  by  the  usage  of  all  great  writers 
which  Webster  introduced,  they  are  iuTariably  r«»tumed  with  corrections  restoring  tho 
•itsblished  spelling  by  Worcester  and  the  usage  of  all  great  Bnglish  writers. 

Tery  respectftally,  A.  B.  SPOFFOBD,  Librarian  of  OongreM 

BRKWSB  A  TIIiESTOM,  Pabllslieni,  Boston,  Mom. 
B.  W.  PUTKAM.  Agent, 

l-tf  113  and  116  State  St.,  Ohicagc 


I 


nAmm  miistt  wmal  %thti 


TERRE  HAUTE,  IND. 

•  •• 

TbU  Inititntion  is  now  thoroughly  organiied,  *nd  Is  doinf  «&  oflleieDt  vMfc. 
It  is  the  Professional  School  for  the  Teachers  of  the  Bute.     Two  oonrMS  of  !■• 
ttmetion  hare  heen  arranged  ;  an  Slementary  and  an  Adranoed  conne. 
The  design  of  the  riasT  is  to  thoroughly  qualify  Tonng  Men  and  Woaan   for 

TEACHING  IN  THE  COUNTRY  SCHOOLS, 

and  in  the  different  grades  of  the  CITT  SCHOOLS,  below  the  High  School. 

The  design  of  the  bbcomd  is  to  qualify  the  Student  for  teaching  In  the  higher  gnte 
of  the  Public  Schools. 

EXPKNSS8: 


Tvrrios  is  Faxs.    Board,  including  ftiel  and  lights,  can  be  obtained  Is  Mod  f 
for  S3  60  to  $4  60  per  week.    By  renting  rooms,  and  boarding  themsolTaa,  Students  oss 
reduce  their  expenses  to  less  than  $2.50  per  week. 

The  Fall  Term  will  begin  September  8th,  1875.  and  will  close  Dec.  Slot. 

Sohools  fer  obeerratlon  and  practice  are  connected  with  the  Normal  School. 

For  IVirther  Information,  send  for  a  Catalogue. 

Township  Trustees  and  school  officers  generally  are  iuTited  to  send  th^lr  addreaai, 
and  Catalogues  will  be  sent  to  them. 

WM  A.  JONES,  Pres't 

6-ly  Imdiana  State  V«nnal  gdi— L 

THE  ' 

coinrECTicuT  mutual 

Life  Insurance  Company, 

•  — o 

ASSETS,  Jan.  1, 187  6,        -  -       $40,443,696 

ANNUAL  INCOME,  over      -  -    10,000,000 


InoresM  of  Aaseta  daring  1874,         ....         $2,768,478 
Batio  of  Bxpenses  to  BeoeipU  in  1874,  -         -         8.06  per  oeat 

W^ Active^  reliable  Agents  wanted. 

Teachers  desiroufl  of  employing  their  yacatione  profitably,  can  find  m 
better  and  surer  method  than  this. 

Addreea  BRAINARD  RORISON, 

Oeneral  Agent  for  Indiana, 

No.  18,  East  Washington  St. 
7-tf  Indiaoapolis. 


THIS  la  *  flnt  oImw  College,  *nd  Is  growing  rapidly  in  inflaenM  and  effloienoy. 
For  beanty  and  heftUhftalnen,  its  location  is  nnsnrpassed.    It  has 

A  Classical  Course,  y2s«&d'^ 


A  Scientific  Course,  fs^t^i'"'" 
An  Academic  Course  §5S&° 

S3 

y    A  ^TX?Q  pnnne  the  same  coarse  of  study,  are  subject  to  the  same  regulations, 
dJjX^m£iQ  mioj  the  same  priTlleges,  and  receive  the  same  honors  as  gentlemen. 

Esoh  Bprinff  Term  and  each  Fall  Term 

Is  formed,  to  which,  by  means  of  drill  and  lectures,  special  instruction  is  given  in 
teaching. 

CALENDAIU-1873-74. 


Bsp<eM^24— Fall  Term  commenced. 
IToeeMUr  S6IA— Fall  Term  closes. 
JMeimhmr  Sii— Winter  T^rm  commences. 


March  3d— Winter  Term  doses. 
Mmrck  l(MJk— Spring  Term  commences. 
JwM  2<i— Spring  Term  closes. 


EXPENSES.  The  absence  of  grog-shops,  eating  saloons,  and  other  allure- 
moBts,  leaTes  but  Tew  inducements  to  wastefulness  of  money.  Two  hundred  dollars 
will  eoTer  all  the  necessary  expenses  of  a  Student  for  a  year,  and  seventy  dollars  is 
ample  for  the  longest  and  most  expensive  term. 

TUITION  FBB  TBBM. 

In  the  Academic  Department... » »« ^.f  6  00 

Id  the  Olassical  Department .....m.. m..................^..    8  00 

In  the  Scientific  Department „ 8  00 

Incidental  fee » ....: ^^    2  00 

Instruction  on  the  Piano,  extra........................« 10  00 

Use  of  Piano,  one  hour  a  day,  extra ..« *^ ......m. 2  00 

Instruction  in  Tocal  Music,  gratis. 

BOARD*  ^th  ladles  and  gentlemen  vrill  find  good  accommodations,  with  tar- 
nished rooms,  in  private  families,  at  three  dollars  to  three  dollars  and  a  hair  per  wsek. 
Some  students  board  themselves,  and  somo  board  in  clubs  at  one  dollar  and  a  half  per 
week. 

For  Airttei  Infonutlon,  send  for  a  eatalogue. 

10-'72  T.  0.  SMITH,  frmidmL 


Information  for  all  Interested  in  Educational 
Affairs. 


THE   Xj^K.C3-EST 

mmm.  school  m  tee  wesi. 


THE  NORMAL  SCHOOL  AND  BUSINESS  INSTITUTE  at  Valpa- 
raiso,  Indiana,  has  opened  its  third  year  with  an  attendance  of  neaily  eight 
HUNDRED  STUDENTS,  an  increase  of  loo  over  any  previous  term.  More  dofl 
400  of  last  year's  students  are  with  us  again.  Winter  term  will  open  No- 
vember 23. 

The  enrollment  is  being  rapidly  increased  by  daily  arrivals,  and  yet  tbot 
is  an  abundance  of  room  for  all  who  may  desire  to  come. 

Present  valuation  of  buildings,  ^100,000. 

Students  can  enter  at  any  time  and  find  classes  adapted  to  their  wants.  AD 
have  the  privilege  of  selecting  their  own  studies  and  advancing  as  rapidly  s 
they  may  desire. 

Especial  attention  Is  given  to  the  training  of  teachers  for  their  woxk.  fi^ 
ginning,  Advanced,  and  Review  Classes  are  formed  in  each  of  the  Codbbb 
and  Higher  branches  at  the  opening  of  every  tenn.  All  the  advantages  of  1 
regular  Commercial  College  are  enjoyed.  A  thorough  Business  Coarse  cb 
be  taken  without  extra  charge.  Instrumental  Music,  Drawing,  PhoDOfii|i^, 
and  Telegraphy,  at  low  rates.  Thorough  drills  in  Penmanship,  ElocdtHi, 
Debating  and  Vocal  Music,  without  Extra  Charge. 


Xzpenses  are  lese  here  than  at  any  other  School 

Tuition,  $y  per  term.  Board  and  furnished  room,  $2  to  ^2.50  per  weeL 
Our  Boarding  Houses  are  all  new,  neatly  furnished  and  well  cared  for,  bence 
the  difficulties  experienced  by  those  having  large  boarding  houses,  poorly  hr- 
nished  and  uncared  for,  are  unknown  here.  Everything  is  made  as  hooe- 
like  as  possible. 

The  only  recommendation  in  favor  of  the  school  is,  tAaf  if  the  Stmdeni  u 
dissatisfied  in  any  of  the  departments^  kis  money  will  be  refunded. 

The  school  is  open  to  visitors  at  all  times.  A  most  cordial  invitaticHi  is  ex- 
tended to  the  friends  of  Education  everywhere  to  visit  oar  institution  and  t»- 
oome  familiar  with  its  workings. 


ItoBd  mm  yoar  Ifame  and  AddreM, 

And  receive  in  return  our  New  Catalogue,  just  issued,  which  will  be  ior- 
forwarded  free  of  charge.  We  will  be  glad  to  have  you  examine  it  iHiedier 
you  anticipate  attending  school  or  not. 

Address,  H.  B.  BBOWH,  PrindptL 

lO-tf 


STRAIGHT  WOOD  and  WROUGHT  IRON 


Gfilchrist's  ''Economic"  School  Desk, 

I^JLTEE1TB3£3  3DEO.  23,  1874. 
STRONG,    COMFORTABLE,    HANDSOME,    CHEAP, 


Owning  my  own  Factory,  paying  no  rents  or  royalties,  I  can  furnish 
a  No.  I  desk  at  reasonable  prices.     For  terms  or  samples,  address 

F.  M.  GILCHRIST, 
10-6m  Greenfield,  Hancock  co.,  Ind. 


i.B.aw 


%\mo  fur  Liu 


rtlrdct  Tor  ?*.iD  Krunci^icii 


.i|3  piimtM 


la  th«  only  one  nmnlug  8PX0IAL 
DAILY  LINES  OF  THROUOH 
COACHES,  aafollowt: 
For  all  poiQU  la  IOWA,  NIBBAS- 
KA,  and  California.  The  midnight 
train  Tin  Indianapolit  with  khrongh 
coach  to  Omaba,  arrlres  next  morn- 
ing, one  train  in  adrance  of  other 

lines,  connectiDg  direct  with    the 

ani  All  pDlQis  J  a  the  Territories  and  the  Pacific  coMt ; 
*'  hrA3*k«. 


The  eTening  train  from  Indianapolis,  with  sleeper  to  Bnrlington,  arriree  at  Omaha 
next  eTening,  only  one  night  out,  giving  passengers  the  adrantage  of  secnring  sleeping 
ear  accommodatious  for  California  before  the  arriral  of  trains  by  other  routes.  Both 
connect  at  Burlington  or  Ottumwa  for  Keokuk,  Cedar  Bapids,  Marshailtowa,  Det 
Moines,  St.  Paul,  and  all  points  in  Iowa.  Get  your  tickets  Tia  Indianapolis  and  PeorU. 
FOB  BOCK  ISLAND  and  DAVENPORT.— The  ereniog and  midnight  trains  firom 
InM  anapolls,  running  through  Peoria  and  Galva,  arrive  at  Bock  Island  and  DaTMi- 

B>rt   in  advance  of  all  other  routes,  making  but  one  change  of  cars  for  points  in 
orth  ern  Illinois  and  Iowa.    Get  your  tickets  via  Indianapolis  and  Peoria. 

For  all  pointa  in  KANSAS,  COLORADO  and  the  SOUTHWEST,  the  evening  train 
f^om  Indianapolis,  with  through  coach  via  Danville,  and  Quincy,  and  Sleeper  via  Peo- 
riaand  Oalesbnrg,  arrives  at  Kansas  City,  St.  Jiiseph,  Atchison  and  Leavenworth  next 
evening,  being  the  only  line  without  a  transfer  The  miinight  train  from  Indianapolis 
via  Danville  or  Peoria  Quincy,  arrives  in  Kanias  City,  St.  Joseph,  Atchison  and  Leav^ 
enworth  next  morning,  connecting  close  with  all  roads  diverging  from  those  points. 
Get  vour  tickets  via  Indianapolis  and  Quincy. 
NEW  BOUTE  TO  TEXAS.— The  midnight  train  fk>om  Indianapolis  via  Danville  or 
Peoria  and  Hannibal,  Bio.,  makes  close  connection  with  the  II.  K.  and  T.  Bailway, 
forming  the  only  route  to  Sedalia,  Ft.  Scott,  Parsons,  Houston,  Galveston  and  points 
in  Northern  and  Central  Texas,  without  a  transfer.  The  evening  train  f^om  Indianap- 
olis, with  Through  Coach  via  Danville  and  Sleeper  via  Peoria,  makes  close  eonneetion 
via  Danville  or  Peoria  and  Hannibal  for  Sedalia,  Ft.  Scott  and  Parsons.  Get  J9mt 
ttokets  via  Indianapolis  and  Hannibal. 

TBATELLEllS  to  any  western  point  can  now  take  satchels,  band  boxes  and  h$m» 
dks,  select  a  comfortable  seat  and  keep  it  to  destination. 


0HA8.  0.  SMITH,  Gen*l  Manager. 

JOHir  W.  BBOWN,  Gen.  Pnss.  A  Ticket  Agt. 

Indianapolis,  Ia4» 


ECLECTIC  EDUCATIONAL  SERIES. 

TEE  BEST  BOOKS  at  tho  LOWEST  PBtCES 

MoGkifiby'8  Beaden,         Harvey's  Langnage  Gkmrse, 
Bay's  Arithmetios,  Eoleotio  Series  of  Oeographiee, 

White's  Arithmetios,        Seleotio  System  of  Penmansliip, 
Brown's  Fhysiologyt        Venable's  XT.  8.  History, 
Norton's  Physios,  Seleotic  Glassioal  SerieB, 

Andrews's  Constitution,  Dnffet's  French  Method, 
eto.,eto.,  eto. 

erlptlTC  Cirenlam  and  Pric^-Usto  to  any  addjc—. 

WILSON,  EHmiE  it  CO.,  FublUhfiis, 

CIHCOTHATI  anil  HBW  TOl 


Attention  is  respectfully  invited  to  the  following  Announcement  of 

VTBTW  BOOKS,  JTTST  FTTPIJSHEP 

HABVET'S  LANgUACa  LBSSOMS. 

First  Lmmhb  Id  the  English  Language,  by  Thomas  "W.  Harrey.  A.  M..  Mitfa€>r 
of  Slementary  Orammar  and  Practical  Orammar  of  the  Sngiish  Language,  «Bd  of 
the  Graded  School  Beaderi.  12mo.  80  pp.  lUnBtrated.  Prlee  30  centa.  Single 
■ample  oopies  and  snppliee  for  first  introduction,  22  cents;  supplies  for  introdaeti<»B 
in  exchange  for  other  corresponding  books  in  use,  16  cents  per  copy. 

THALHamaS'S  BISTOHT  op  BNgLANP. 

▲  History  of  England  for  the  use  of  Schools,  by  M.  IS,  ThallLeiiner,  avthor  kA 
Ancient  and  MediaTal  and  Modern  History.  12mo.,  288  pp.  Illustrated.  $160. 
Supplies  for  first  Introduction  and  single  sample  copies  for  ezaminatioa  with  a 
Tiew  to  first  introduction,  $1.13  per  copy. 

BAT'S  DIPrBB8MTIAL  AND  IlTTBaBAL  OALCULTO. 

Elements  of  the  Infinitesimal  Calculus,  with  numerous  examples  and  applications  te 
Analysis  and  Geometry,  by  James  O.  Olark,  A.  M.,  Prof,  in  WilUaa  Jevall 
College.  8to.,  sheep,  440  pp.  $2.26.  Supplies  for  first  introduction,  and  aingle 
sample  copies  for  examination  with  a  Tiew  to  first  introduction,  $1.69  per  copy. 

SOHUYLBB'S  TBIOONOMETBT  AND  MBNSUBATIOlSr. 

Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry  and  Mensuration,  by  A.  Behoyler.  lali.  D., 
Professor  of  Applied  Mathematics  and  Logic,  in  Baldwin  UniTersity.  Author  of 
Principles  of  Logic,  Complete  Algebra,  and  SnrTeying  and  Navigation.  8vo., 
cloth,  184  pp.,  and  Logarithmic  Tables.  $1.60.  Supplies  for  ilrst  introdiictioa« 
and  tingle  sample  copies  for  examination  with  a  Tiew  to  first  introduction,  $1.13. 

HBPBUBirS  BNaUSH  BHBTOBIO, 

A  Manual  of  Sngiish  Bhetorio  designed  for  the  use  of  classes  in  High  Schools  and 
Colleges,  by  A.  D.  Hepburn,  Professor  in  DaTidson  College,  N.  C.  ISmo., 
cloth,  280  pp.  $1.25.  single  sample  copy  and  supplies  for  first  introdnctioB,  94c ; 
for  introduction  in  exchange  for  other  corresponding  books  in  use,  63e. 

HABTBTS  BBADEBS  AND  SPBLLBB. 

The  Graded  School  rirst  Header,  Second  Beader,  Third  Beader,  Fourth  Bender,  Vif%h 
Beader,  and  the  Graded  School  Primary  Speller,  by  Thoa.  W.  Harrey,  A.  X., 

•  antbor  of  HarTey's  Language  Course.  Carefully  graded,  splendidly  illnstratad, 
and  embodying  the  beat  BiMMling  and  Spelling  Methods. 

W^Send  for  Descriptive  Circular. 

WILSON,  BUnCLI  *  00.,  FaUUhm. 

»-tf  ClBelBMiai  aad  VcwgTerk.     . 


"FAIBI-Y  WITHOIJT  A  UIYAL.'^—Consfregaiwnaliat 

TlIK  JHOST  EMINEBrT  AUTHOR^  Of  the  day, 
•ittcli  a«i  Hon.  W.  K.  Olailntone,  Prof.  Max  Huller, 
Prof.  Huxley,  'Dr.  W.  B.  Carpenter,  Prof.  Tyndall, 
K.  A.  Proctor,  Frances  Power  Cobbe,  the  Duke  of 
Arsyle,  J.  A.  Fronde,  Mr«.  Mu'loeb,  !IIr«i.  Oliphant, 
MJ$»N  Thackeray,  Jean  Ini^elou-,  dieorfce  McDonald, 
Wui.  Black,  Anthony  Trollope,  II.  D.  Blackinore, 
Matthew  Arnold,  Uenry  KingrNley,  Thos.  Carlyle, 
W.  W.  fittory,  Robert  Bnchanan,  Tennyson,  Brown- 
;  ingr,  and  many  otherH,  are  represented  in  the  pages  of 

X^llrtell's  X^lTT-lxxs  .A.si&- 


In  1876  The  Litino  Aok  enters  apon  its  thirty -third  year.  It  hai  never  failed  to 
rncelve  the  Mrarmetit  snpport  of  the  bp<it  men  an  i  journals  of  th(«  coaotry,  and  has  met 
with  constantly  iacrraaing  snccess.  Having  recently  absorbed  its  yonnger  competitor, 
i*  £very  Satnr<lay,"  it  is  now  without  a  rival  in  it's  6plen<li<l  field. 

A  Weekly  Magazine  of  sixty-four  pages,  it  gives  more  than  three  and  a  quar- 
ter thonfiianil  double  column  octavo  pages  of  reading  matter  yearly,  forming  four 
large  volumei.  It  presents  in  an  iiiexponsivo  form,  considering  its  great  amount  of 
matter,  with  fresbness,  owing  to  its  weekly  issue,  with  a  satisfactory  completeness 
attempted  by  no  other  publication,  the  best  Essays,  Reviews,  Oriticiaras,  Tales, 
Sketches  of  Travel  and  Discovery,  Poetry,  Scientific,  Biographical,  Historical  and 
Political  Information,  from  the  entire  body  of  Foreign  Periodical  Literature. 

During  the  coming  year,  the  serial  aud  short  storins  of  th«  lieadin^  Foretfrn 
Anthom  will  be  given,  together  with  an  amount  unapproached  by  any  other  Peri' 
odical  In  the  World,  of  the  best  literary  and  scientific  matt/r  ol  the  day,  from  the  pens 
of  the  above-named,  and  many  other,  foremost  living  EssHyists,  Scientists,  Critics, 
Discoverers,  and  Editors,  representing  every  department  of  Knowledge  and  Progress. 

The  importance  of  the  LiviNo  Aok  to  every  American  reader,  hb  the  only  satisfac- 
tory fresh  and  complete  compilation  of  an  Indispensable  current  literature— indlspen- 
sable  because  it  embraces  the  productions  of  the  ABLEST  LIVINO  WRITERS  In  all 
branches  of  Literature,  Science,  Art  and  Politics— is  sufflciently  indicated  by  the  fol- 
lowing recent  ^w»wwrwA-«r« 

"  Ought  to  find  a  place  in  every  American  Home."— JV.  t.  Times. 

**  In  no  other  single  publication  can  there  be  found  so  much  of  sterling  literary  ex- 
cellence."—if.  r.  Evening  Po»t. 

**  It  reproduces  the  best  thoughts  of  the  best  minds  of  the  civilized  world,  upon  all 
topics  of  living  interest."— PAiWefpfcte  Inquirer. 

*'  Wherever  there  is  culture  and  breadth  of  view  it  is  appreciated,  and  the  more  it  Is 
appreciated  the  higher  will  rise  the  tone  of  American  literature  and  the  taste  of  Amer- 
ican readers."— C/iica^o  /n^sr- Oc««n.  „     ^    „  ,.        „      „    , 

"The  best  of  ail  our  eclectic  pabllcations."— Tfce  Natuin,  New  York. 

**  And  the  cheapest.    A  monthly  that  comes  every  week."— TAe  Advaneet  Ohieago, 

"A  pure  and  perpetual  reservior  and  fountain  of  entertainment  aud  instruction."— 
Hon  Robert  O.  Winthrop. 

"  The  best  periodical  In  America."— Be».  Dr.  Ougler. 

'•  Its  pages  teem  with  the  choicest  literature  of  the  day."— ^T.  Y.  Tribune. 

'<  With  it  alone  a  reader  may  talrly  keep  up  with  all  that  Is  important  in  the  litera- 
ture, history,  politics,  and  science  of  the  day."— TAe  Methodist^  N.  Y. 

"  The  ablest  essays,  the  most  entortulning  stories,  the  finest  poetry  of  the  English 
language,  are  here  gathered  together."— ///inois  &<Ue  Journal. 

••  Its  publication  in  weekly  numbers  gives  It  a  great  advantage  over  its  monthly  con- 
temporaries in  the  spirit  and  freshness  of  its  contents.*'- TAe  Paei/ic,  San  Franoieeo. 

**It  is  the  only  compilation  that  presents,  with  a  satisfactory  completeness  as 
well  as  freshness,  the  best  literature  of  the  almost  innumerable  and  generally  inac- 
cessible European  quarterlies,  monthlies  and  weeklies— a  literature  embracing  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  ablest  writers  living.  It  is,  therefore,  indispensable  to  every  one  who 
desires  a  thorough  compendium  of  all  that  is  admirable  and  notewqrthy  in  the  literary 
world." — Boston  Post. 

••  It  has  no  equal  in  any  country."— PWiade/pAia  Press. 

*>  Possessed  of  the  Living  Age,  and  one  or  other  of  our  vivacious  American  month- 
lies, a  subscriber  will  find' himself  in  command  of  the  whole  situation.- P*«.  BuUetin. 

Published  Wxekly  at  S8  a  year,  free  of  postage.  Volume  begins  January  I.  New 
subscribers  remitting  now  will  receive  the  intervening  numbers  gratis. 

Address  I<ITTISI<I<  A  OAT,  Boston. 


^Olub  Prion  for  the  best  Home  and  Foreign  LUerature.^T or  $10.60  The  LWing  Age  and 
either  one  of  the  American  $4  Monthlies  (or  Harper's  Weekly  or  Bazar,  or  Appleton's 
Joonwl,  weekly)  will  be  sent  for  a  year,  prepaid ;  or,  for  $9.60,  Living  Age  and  Scrib- 
ner's  St.  Nioholas.    Address  as  above.  11-lt 


Tb  School  Officers  and  Teachers. 

4^  Can  JOQ  m  w«llf  promote  tlie  educAtlonftl  intotwti  of  the  Schools  nndor  jamr 
oh»rgo,  or  farniBh  so  good  an  aid  to  both  teacher  and  pupil,  as  by  proonrlng  st  copy  of 
WelMler's  17n»brI4ired  DleUonarjr  to  be  placed  in  erery  School  Boom  ? 

ax 


Webster  s  Unabridged  Dictionary 

FOR  THE  SCHOOL  ROOM. 

10,006  Words  and  Meanings  not  in  other  Dictionaries.  SOOO  iDgraTlnga  ;  IMO  pages 
Quarto.  Price  $18. 
Nearly  erery  State  Superinteodent  of  Pnblic  Instrnctlon  in  the  Union,  or  corres- 
ponding offlcer,  where  such  an  one  exists,  has  recommended  W#lMiter*B  Oleti^Baffy 
in  the  strongest  terms.  Among  them  are  those  of  Meine,  New  Hampshire,  Yermoat, 
Massachnsttts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Penneylvaaia, 
Maryland,  West  Yirginia,  Ohio,  Kentncky,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Mtehigas, 
Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  North  Oarolina,  Alabama,  Oalifornia,  Kansaa,  Arkansas, 
Yirginia,  Nebraska,  and  also  Oanada—TWBNTT-BIGHT  in  all. 

8TATK    PVBCHASES. 

• 

The  SUte  of  NBW  YORK  has  placed  10,000  copies  of  Webster*i  Unabrldgad  In  as 
many  of  her  Pnblic  Schools. 
The  State  of  WISCONSIN,  about  6,000— nearly  every  School. 
The  SU^e  of  NEW  JERSEY,  l,fiOO— nearly  every  School. 
The  State  of  MICHIGAN  made  provision  for  all  her  Schools. 
The  Sute  of  MASSACHUSETTS  has  supplied  her  Schools— nearly  aU. 
The  State  of  IOWA  has  supplied  her  Schools. 
The  State  of  CONNECTICUT  has  made  provision  for  her  Schools. 

49K>ver  3,U00  Schools  in  IJf  DIAM A  were  supplied  during  the  year  1872,  and  many 
more  in  1878  and  1874. 

In  other  States  many  copies  h%ve  been  purchased  for  snpplying  Schools  of  citiss, 
counties  and  towns. 

What  better  investment  can  be  made  for  Schools  ? 

More  than  fen  times  as  many  are  sold  of  WebBter*s  Dictionaries,  as  of  any  other 
SerlevinthisOonntry. 

At  least  fofw-fifOu  of  all  the  School  Books  published  in  this  country  own  Webater  as 
their  standard,  and  of  the  remainder,  few  acknowedge  aiiy  standard. 

A.  MSW  FBAI^UBB.— To  the  3000  iLLUsraATioMS  heretofore  in  Webster*a  Una- 
bridged, we  have  recently  added  tour  pages  of  COLORED  ILLUSTRATIONS,  oograved 
expressly  for  the  work,  at  large  expense. 

Published  by  «.  4t  G.  MSBBIABE,  Springfield,  Mass.    Sold  by  all  BookMllers. 

Mr  City  and  County  Superintendents,  School  OfBcers  and  Teachers  are  cordially 

Invited  to  correspond  with  me  in  regard  to  terms  for  Webstor*s  Unabridged  and  Wsb- 

iter's  National  Pictorial  Dictionaries.  _ 

THOMLkS  KAJTE, 

11.1  138  Btote  Street,  Chtoac*- 
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